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Art.  l.—Thoughts  on  Moderate  Reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

London.    J.  Ridgway.     1830. 
fpHIS  article  is  destined  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  Ballot ; 

leavingout  of  account,  for  the  present,  all  the  other  ingredients, 
which  go  to  the  formation  of  a  true  Representative  System,  and 
are  indispenEable  to  the  establishment  of  good  government. 

In  proceeding  to  prove  the  utility  of  the  Wlot,  this  uncomfort- 
able feeling  intrudes  itself, — that  the  task  is  useless.  The 
evidence  is  so  clear  and  incontestible,  that  it  seems  a  loss 
of  time  to  put  it  in  words.  The  same  considerations,  one 
imagines,  must  occur  to  every  other  mind,  and  strike  it  with 
simuar  conviction. 

Another  feeling  is  produced,  bv  the  arguments  of  those  who 
assume  the  part  of  enemies  of  the  ballot.  What  they  say  has 
not  the  countenance,  the  colour,  not  one  of  the  marks,  of  bona- 
_fide  reasons ;  such  grounds  as  a  man  rests  upon  for  the  truth  of 
an  opinion  really  held.  All  their  allegations  bear  upon 
them  the  broad  appearance  of  mere  pretexts  ;  the  sham  pleas, 
which  are  invented  and  set  up,  as  often  as  men  are  summoned 
to  defend  opinions,  which  they  have  adopted  and  are  determined 
to  maintain,  from  other  considerations  than  those  of  their  truth, 
or  falsehood. 

■  As  matters  stand,  at  present,  in  England,  we  should  never 
forget,  that  in  determining  our  preference  of  the  secret  or 
open  mode  of  voting  for  a  Member  of  Parliament,  the  real 
question. is  this;  Whether  the  people  who  vote,  should  really 
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have  the  choice  of  the  Member  of  Parliament ;  Or  should  only  go 
through  the  formalities,  the  mummery  of  voting,  including 
in  it  the  prostitution  of  an  oath,  little  regarded  by  a  religious 
people ; — while  the  whole  power  of  choosing,  should  be  really 
possessed  by  other  parties. 

It  may  indeed  be  affirmed, — it  is  not  often  so  done  in  plain 
words,  though  it  is  of  course  habitually  assumed, — that  the  last 
is  the  proper  result ;  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be 
chosen,— -that  is,  a  majority  of  the  House,— by  a  few  of  the 
mpst  powerful  and  wealthy  naen  of  the  kingdom. 

Allowing  this  assumption  for  the  moment,  overlooking  all 
that  is  monstrous  in  the  averment, — that  a  few  men,  who  may, 
by  their  choice  of  Members  of  Parliament,  employ,  and  abuse, 
the  property  and  the  persons  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  for 
their  own  purposes, — will  make  a  better  choice  for  the  commu- 
nity, than  the  community  will  make  for  themselves  ;  we  are 
then  met  by  the  inevitable  question ;  Why,  if  this  be  so, — if  it  is 
indubitably  true,  that  the  small  number  will  choose  better  than 
the  great,  and  that  the  choice  is  actually  and  fortunately 
secured  to  them,— do  we  not  abolish  the  fraudulent  pretence 
which  we  now  uphold  ?  Why  give  to  the  people  the  appearance 
of  a  choice,  which  is  nothing  out  a  delusion  ?  Is  there  not 
such  a  thing  as  lying  by  acts,  as  well  as  by  speech  ?  Is  the 
turpitude  of  the  mendacity  less,  when  it  is  effected  through 
the  medium  of  the  deed,  than  the  word  ?  Is  there  a  more 
perfect  instance,  in  the  whole  compass  of  imposture,  of  men- 
dacity by  deed,  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  process 
of  open  voting  for  Members  of  Parliament  in  England? 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  the  fraud  and  mendacity  are,  in  this  in- 
stance, good,  in  consideration  of  the  end ;  because,  though  it  be 
very  undesirable  that  the  people  should  have,  in  their  rude  and 
shapeless  hands,  any  security  for  good  government,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  they  should  have  the  belief  of  it, — to  this  an  un- 
answerable objection  occurs, — that  all  hope  of  upholding  such 
delusion  has  become  vain.  There  is  a  new  element  among  the 
working  principles  of  human  society,  on  the  effects  of  which 
the  retainers  ot  this  hope  would  do  well  to  ponder.  The  art  of 
printing  exists.  And  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  information 
which  it  diffuses  necessitates,  not  a  change  merely,  but  a  perfect 
revolution,  in  the  art  of  governing  mankind.  In  the  times  that 
are  gone,  the  art  of  government  has  consisted  in  a  mixture  of 
fraud  and  force;  in  which,  commonly,  the  fraud  predominated. 
In  the  times  that  are  to  come,  as  fraud  will  be  impracticable, 
and  a  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  evil  in  the  mode  of 
managing  the  naticniai  affairs  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  nation. 
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gorenunent  will  be  left  either  to  rational  conviction,  or  to  naked 
force.  This  is  the  grand  revolution  of  modem  times.  This  is 
the  new  era.  And  another  thing  in  this  altered  condition  of 
human  affairs  may  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  powers  of  government*  All  history 
proves,  that  force  %lone  is  inadequate  to  the  government  of 
mankind  :  even  the  approaches  to  the  use  of  it  have  uniformly 
failed.  The  resort  to  fraud  is  alone  complete  evidence  of  the 
impotence  of  force  by  itself;  for,  doubtless,  the  fraud — always 
imposing  shackles,  more  or  less — would  never  have  been  sub- 
mitted to,  had  the  naked  force  been  adequate  to  the  end. — What 
is  the  conclusion  ?— As  fraud  has,  heretofore,  been  combined 
with  force ;  fraud  must  be  supplanted  by  knowledge,  in  the  future 
history  of  the  world  ;  and  force  left  by  itself  is  not  competent 
to  insure  the  obedience  of  mankind.  It  follows,  that  rational 
conviction  alone  is  left  for  the  auxiliary  of  force.  But  rational 
conviction  will  not  afford  its  aid  upon  any  terms  except  its  own. 
It  then  becomes  the  governing  power :  and  becoming  the  govern- 
ing power,  it  becomes  the  sole  power ;  for  rational  conviction 
needs  not  the  aid  of  force. 

But,  to  pass  from  these  clear  revelations  of  reason,  which 
hold  forth,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  future  history  of  mankind  ;  one  re- 
mark is  yet  necessary  to  be  made,  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
abettors  of  delusion  to  whom  this  part  of  our  discourse  is  more 
particularly  addressed.  This  their  plea  for  mendacity  and  im- 
posture,"*-to  which  religion  ministers  as  a  handmaid,  in  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  oath — stands  directly  opposed  to  the  argument, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  handle  more  particularly  farther 
on, — that  the  ballot  is  unfavourable  to  that  grand  principle  of 
morality.  Truth.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  morality  and 
faith  of  those  men,  who  display  all  the  vehemence  of  outraged 
moral  feeling,  when  they  contemplate  the  chance  that,  under  the 
safeguard  of  secrecy,  the  voter  for  a  member  of  Parliament  may 
break  the  promise—  extorted  from  him  by  a  villain — to  violate  his 
conscience  and  betray  the  trust  confided  to  him  by  his  country; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  uphold  the  virtue  and  excellence  of 
the  grand  practical  train  of  mendacity  by  which  the  people  are 
to  be  cheated  into  a  belief,  that  they  have  a  power,  of  which  they 
ar§  wholly  deprived  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  glaring  exposure 
of  a  hollow  pretence  ?  What  is  different,  in  the  two  cases,  upon 
the  shewing  of  these  persons  themselves,  is  not  the  mendacity  out 
-—the  end.    In  the  one  case,  the  end  is,  to  place  the  powers  of 

fovemment,  without  limit  or  control,  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
'or  that  end,  according  to  them,  active  mendacity  is  laudable. 
la.  the  other  case,  the  end  is,  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
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bf  government  to  the  attainment  of  the  public  good^  by  render- 
ing the  men,  to  whom  the  powers  are  confided,  responsible  to  the 
nation  at  large.  For  this  end  mendacity,  or  the  very  chance  of 
it,  is  to  be  treated  as  the  most  detestable  of  all  conceivable 
things.  We  understand  this  morality;  and  we  understand  the 
men  who  seek  credit  upon  the  strength  of  it. 

Besides  the  class,  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  spoken,  who 
think  that  only  the  farce  of  voting  should  exist, — there  is  another 
class  of  our  public  men,  who  say,  that  they  to  whom  the  suffrage 
is  given  ostensibly,  in  England,  exercise  it  substantially. 

These  men,  of  course,  hold,  that  such  a  portion  of  the  people 
as,  in  England,  have  the  shew,  should  have  the  reality,  of  voting ; 
otherwise  they  would  belong  to  the  class  of  whom  we  have 
already  treated,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to 
say  any  thing  more. 

It  is  implied  in  the  supposed  existence  of  such  a  class,  that 
they  believe  the  true,  not  the  pretended,  exercise  of  the  power 
of  choosing  by  the  people  who  vote,  to  be  necessary  to  good 
government. 

The  good  arising  from-  the  freedom  of  suffrage  being  upon 
this  supposition  the  greatest  possible,  the  evil  From  corrupted 
suffrage,  corrupted  either  by  hope  of  reward  or  dread  of  punish- 
ment, the  greatest  possible — what  would  men  do,  who  were  in 
earnest  about  the  attainment  of  this  good,  escape  from  this  evil  ? 

1.  They  would  shew  a  great  anxiety  about  the  securities  as 
they  are,  to  know  whether  they  are  as  complete  as  they  can  be 
made. 

2.  They  would  shew  a  great  anxiety  about  the  securities  as 
they  ought  to  be — that  is,  the  means  of  making  them  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

It  will  be  very  instructive  to  take  a  view,  in  these  two  respects, 
of  the  conduct  of  the  class,  who,  assuming  that  the  suffrage  is 
now  free,  treat  the  proposition  of  ballot  as  contemptible  or 
odious ;  in  which  class  are  comprehended  the  major  part  of  the 
public  men  of  England. 

First,  let  us  contemplate  the  pains  which  they  take  to  make 
sure  that  the  suffrage  is  now  free ;  that  there  is  no  mistake  in  a 
matter  of  such  vast  importance;  that  the  men  who  vote  are 
really  secure  from  any  undue  influence,  and  never  lend  them- 
selves to  the  election  of  any  but  the  men  whom  their  innermost 
thoughts  prefer.  Did  any  of  us  ever  observe  any  such  anxiety? 
Men  in  earnest  about  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  would 
shew  great  jealousy  of  every  suspicious  appearance. 

Elections  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  for  counties  and  those  for 
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boroughs.    Take  the  first,  the  county  elections.    What  do  we 
observe  in  regard  to  them  ?     Are  they  perfectly  free  from  sus- 

Eicion  ?  Does  every  honourable  or  right  honourable  person 
now  with  certainty,  that  no  application  is  ever  made  to  a  county 
voter,  which  can  han^  a  bias  on  his  mind,  and  stain  his  vote 
with  the  character  of  corruption?  If  this  were  the  case,  the 
absence  of  all  solicitude  on  this  subject,  so  conspicuous  in  their 
conduct,  would  be  perfectly  accounted  for,  without  impeachment 
of  their  sincerity  and  truth. 

Let  us  advert  to  the  real  matter  of  fact.  A  large  majority  of 
all  those  who  vote  for  county  members,  vote,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  dependance,  that  they  cannot  vote  contrary  to  what 
they  know  to  be  the  inclination  of  such  and  such  men,  without 
the  prospect  of  serious,  often  ruinous,  consequences  to  them- 
selves. This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  so  notorious,  that  no  man  who 
desires  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman  would  venture  to  deny  it,  in 
any  other  place  than  an  assembly  of  representatives,  chosen  ac- 
cording to  this  impure  principle.  That,  indeed,  is  a  place,  where 
men,  under  the  guidance. of  a  common  interest,  do  make  asser- 
tions, pleasing  to  one  another,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  hear 
with  astonishment ;  and,  when  they  hear,  turn  round  to  one 
another  and  say,  '^  If  these  men  were  to  use  words  to  us  for 
such  purposes  in  private  life,  after  what  fashion  should  we  treat 
them  r 

Is  there  amon^  those  honourable  and  right  honourable  persons 
one,  who  has  either  been  candidate  for  a  county,  or  supported  a 
candidate ;  and  who  has  not,  himself,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
exerted  both  engines  of  corruption ;  both  the  dread  of  evil, 
where  that  engine  was  at  his  command ;  and  the  prospect  of 
good,  where  it  was  not  ? 

Is  this  the  fact  ?  And  do  we  still  witness,  in  an  assembly  so 
chosen,  the  language  and  countenance  of  men,  who  maintain, 
that  the  members  of  a  representative  assembly  ought  to  be 
chosen  without  corruption — and  that  the  representative  system 
of  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  preserved  as  it  is  ? 

There  is  a  pretext  which  is  employed,  and  often  successfully, 
to  create  and  to  spread  delusion  upon  this  subject.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  expose  this  piece  of  sophistry  before  we  proceed 
any  farther.  It  is  contained  in  the  language  which  is  held  about 
the  legitimate  influence  of  property.  We  are  asked  if  we  would 
destroy  the  legitimate  influence  of  property  ?  They  accuse  us 
of  a  desire  to  preclude  the  legitimate  influence  of  property  ;  and 
under  the  shield  of  an  equivocal  expression,  they  vent  a  quantity 
of  moral  indignation.  Those  are  exceedingly  wicked  people,  who 


ctoBire  It  destiT^rlitel^itoiniE^iiifiiieBOE  of  fj»iipai>.  Diev 
tkftUFe  vecrecT  of  vnDms,  deHre  to  dfisaty  ifer^tgittiiiiHiP  in^BBace 
vl  fiTQ^iertr^  Can  thes^  bf:  &  man-  ooBOfAets:  donanstntum  asuut. 
tJpkeaa  ^f  Can  sxnr  mec  be  mor^  coicpksehr  inBde  iz>  mppear  the 
jproper  obHfOft  ciif  ismh  ?  ziciihr  iiipniiig  st  imoe  t»  scxkb  md 
litt;  itatred  ni  aU  tiioBe  u*  wbaoB  pni^ttJi*  k  dear :  lim  is,  of  all 
bat  tbe  most  wortkksf  and  deteEtabkr  of  itianfcTrWi,  ibr  tev  caa 
WKaetT  eKffit,  or  the  imnnna'abk  benefoi^  ctf  it  be  preserved,  if 
pmpertT  t^  not  secun:  ?  TbiK  Uh;  fiends  ai  iikt  baDot  are  le- 
ivcaentod,  obbqu^  at  least,  as  tbe  flnffrmpf  cf  pnpertt' ;  sad 
tfaeB  oome  all  the  imasm  of  qwiiiatkai,  oanfiacaxkxi,  aaianJif, 
bkiodshed,  to  annex  odmm  tc>  ^le  iDdJ%idiial&.  and  discredit  to 
the  cause. 

The  extreme  foDy  of  all  thi$  i$  easy  to  be  made  afipear.  It  is 
only  DeoeBBaiy  to  ootnpd  those  fair  and  honoonUe,  appoBCBts^ 
to  show  what  they  mean  by  the  legitimate  inftnenoe  of  property. 
We,  the  fri^ids  <rf  the  ballot,  the  i^ebdan.  the  democmtiad,  ^e 
base,  are  folly  persuaded,  that  tkere  are  two  influences  of  pio- 
perty;  one  good,  moral,  beneficent:  another  bad,  immoni, 
pregnant  with  the  most  banefnl  consequenoes.  Tlie  finit  of 
these  we  are  so  far  from  desiring  to  see  extinguished,  tkatalloar 
endeavoor  is  to  increase  it.  We  can  prore  to  demoostratioB, 
— at  least  before  such  men  as  care  for  e^enoe  npon  these  snb- 
jects,  and  know  how  to  value  it, — that  the  course  we  propose  to 
follow  is  not  onlv  calculated  to  raise  the  moral  influence 
of  prop^ty,  to  its  greatest  height,  but  that  it  is  the  cmly  couise 
by  which  it  can  be  so  raised.  With  respect  to  the  immml,  the 
baneful,  influence  of  propeity,  we  confess  that  we  are  democrati- 
cal  enou£^h  to  wish  to  see  it  wIk^It  destroved.  Tlie  men  whose 
mouths  are  full  of  the  talk  about  legitimate  influence,  did  not  bke 
to  be  so  explicit.  We  will  exj^ain  the  reason.  Tlieir  terms, 
"  the  legitimate  influence  of  property,*'  includes  both  meanii^ ; 
the  moral,  and  the  immoral,  influence  of  property  both  together. 
This  is  exceedingly  convenient.  In  this  we  see  an  example  of 
the  main  artifice  by  which  discourse  is  rendered  the  instrument 
of  fraud. — Let  two  things,  one  good,  and  one  evil,  be  confounded 
under  one  name  ;  it  is  not  diflicuU  to  tranfer  the  apfHobation, 
the  attachment,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence, which  they  severally  deserve,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
And  this  delusion  is  always  most  easy,  in  things  which  are  re- 
mote from  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  senses,  things  which  can 
be  apprehended  distinctly  only  by  a  certain  clearness  and  force 
of  the  intellect.  It  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  working  of 
this  sophistical  machinery.  The  moral  influence  of  property 
deserves  all  the  approbation  which  its  eulogiaera  bsatow  upon  it« 
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That  we  may  have  cleaf  ideas  upon  the  subject,  let  us  think 
for  a  little  what  it  is.  Riches,  to  the  purpose  we  are  now  con- 
templating, mean,  a  certain  quantity  of  power  :  power  of  bestow- 
ing— good  more  or  less  extensively— and  also  of  inflicting  evil  on 
our  fellow  creatures.  It  is  possible^  we  all  know,  for  a  man  who 
is  possessed  of  this  power,  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
become  the  object  of  the  affection  and  reverence,  not  only  of  all 
those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  virtues,  but,  by 
sympathy  with  them^  of  all  those  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  his 
character  is  diffused.  The  opinions,  the  wishes,  of  such  a  man, 
become  a  mOtiire  to  his  fellow  creatures.  We  desire  to  be  able 
to  concur  with  him  in  his  opinions,  we  desire  to  be  able  to  for- 
ward the  objects  of  his  wishes.  If  such  a  man  expresses  a 
decided  preference  of  one  of  two  candidates ;.  the  opinion  of  his 
virtue,  that  he  would  not  recommend  the  man  whom  he  did  not 
inwardly  prefer;  aiid  of  bis  wisdom,  that  he  would  not  be 
deceived,  together  with  the  unavoidable  pleasure  of  giving  him 
pleasure,  would  always  go  far  to  determine  the  choice  of  those 
who  live  under  the  influence  of  his  virtues.  This  is  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  property,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  moral. 
This  is  ad  influence  which  is  as  safe  under  the  ballot,  as  without 
the  ballot.  The  man  who  proceeds  to  the  scene  of  election  with 
that  reverence  in  his  heart,  which  the  moral  influence  of  property 
implies,  will  not  be  deserted  of  that  moral  impulse,  when  he 
places  his  vote  in  secrecy.  The  effect  of  it  is  as  sure  as  if  it 
were  delivered  before  an  assembled  world ;  because  it  is  the  mind 
of  the  man  that  acts.    The  will,  the  choice,  are  his  own. 

Let  us  next  dotitemplate  the  other,  the  immoral  influence  of 
property  ;  to  which  also,  by  a  vile  profanation,  the  term  "  legiti- 
mate influence"  is  apphed^  We  all  know  that,  commonly,  riches 
are  so  employed  as  to  create  no  affection  towards  the  possessor  of 
them ;  to  produce  no  reverence  of  his  wisdom,  and  no  sympathy 
with  hfs  desires,  in  the  mass  of  the  people  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. This  is  not  to  be  imputed,  with  any  degree  of  harsh- 
ness, as  blame  to  the  individuals.  The  effect  cannot  be  other- 
wise, in  a  country,  where  the  social  relations  are  so  ill  consti-^ 
tuted,  as  to  afford  no  adequate  motive  to  a  more  virtuous 
course.  On  the  contrary,  praise  is  to  be  awarded  to  those,  as 
often  as  we  find  them,  who  think  that  one  good  of  riches  is  to 
earn  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  among  whom  they  live.  We 
are  not  without  examples  of  persons  who  so  employ  their  pro- 
perty—of  not  a  few,  who  so  employ  it  in  the  lower  degrees, — of 
some,  even  in  the  higher.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  these 
are  not  the  great  body  of  opulent  persons.  The  rest  seek  their 
infftrence  in^  a  dtfl^rent  way.    That  way  is  so  familiar  to  us  all. 
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that  nothing  more  is  wanted  for  the  account  of  it,  than  the  few 
words  which  are  necessary  to  suggest  it.  We  see,  by  daily 
example,  how  easy  it  is,  for  those  who  employ  little  or  no  part 
of  their  fortune  to  obtain  the  favourable  sentiments  of  their 
countrymen, — nevertheless  to  make  such  a  use  of  it  as  places 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  their  dependence, — so  to 
arrange  their  own  permanent  position  with  regard  to  such  and 
such  individuals,-  as  to  possess  a  great  power  over  their  happi- 
ness ;  the  power  of  taking  from  them,  or  leaving  with  them,  im- 
portant means  of  well-bemg.  This  power  over  their  happiness 
IS  unavoidably  attended  with  a  great  power  over  their  wills. 
Men  do  not  choose  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of  a  man 
who  can  injure  them  greatly,  when  they  have  great  reason  to 
apprehend,  that,  by  so  acting,  they  will  ensure  whatever  evil  he 
can  bring  upon  them. 

This  we  call  the  immoral  influence  of  property.  This  is  an 
influence  which  can  be  used  by  the  worst  of  men,  as  easily  as 
by  the  best ;  supposing  it  for  the  moment  an  influence  which 
any  good  man  would  consent  to  use ; — ^^an  influence,  which  can 
be  as  easily  used  for  the  worst,  as  for  the  best  of  ends.  The 
very  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  moral  influence  of  property ; 
the  native,  inborn  tendency  in  the  human  breast  to  promote  tne 
wishes  of  the  man  who  has  so  employed  the  means  of  happiness 
at  his  disposal,  as  to  fill  our  hearts  with  affection  and  esteem. 
This  can  oe  exercised  only  by  virtuous  men — can  be  employed 
only  for  virtuous  purposes. 

Let  us  now  ask  ourselves,  under  which  of  these  influences, 
if  we  had  our  choice,  should  we  desire  our  country  to  be 
governed.  Suppose  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  give  full  scope 
to  the  exercise  of  the  moral  influence,  and  suppress  entirely  the 
immoral,  will  any  man  say  that  it  should  not  be  done  ? — ^What 
we  affirm  of  the  ballot  is, — that  it  has  this  precious  quality.  It 
does  bestow  upon  us  this  invaluable  power.  This  is  what  we 
doubt  not  to  be  able  presently  to  prove. 

»  To  return  however  for  a  little  to  the  working  of  the  immoral 
influence.  Let  us  put  before  us  a  case.  Let  us  suppose  a 
country  in  which  the  representative  system  has  been  long  esta- 
blished ;  and  on  such  a  footing  that  the  powers  of  government  are 
substantially  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  body. 
Let  us  also  suppose  that  portion  of  the  community  by  whom  tne 
representatives  are  chosen  to  be  so  circumstanced  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  them  can  be  placed,  and  are  at  last  effectually  placed, 
mediately,  or  immediately,  under  the  immoral  influence  of  the 
property  of  a  small  number  of  men;  in  other  words,  that  they  vote 
such  men  to  be  representatives!  as  that  small  number  bid  them^ 
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uttder  compulsion  of  the  evil  which  disobedience  would  bring 
upon  them.  Let  us  rest  our  thoughts,  for  a  moment,  upon  the 
quaUties  of  this  social  order,-— upon  such  a  relation  of  human 
beings  to  one  another  in  the  political  union. 

Let  us  first  observe  the  obligations  of  those,  to  whom  the 
function  of  voting  is  consigned.  They  are  elected,  and  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens,  for  the  performance 
of  a  service  to  their  country,  upon  which  its  vital  interests 
depend.  They  are  Trustees  for  the  Community  to  which  they 
belong;  and  in  a  Trust,  importing  the  greatest  good  or  evil, 
to  the  vast  majority  of  their  countrymen.  Can  there  be  a  more 
sacred  obligation  ?  Is  there  any  thing  binding  upon  the  con- 
science of  man,  if  this  is  not  to  be  considered  binding  in  the 
hi^est  degree?  Is  it  not  an  act  of  virtue  to  be  faithful 
to  this  Trust?  Not  an  act  of  vice,  to  be  unfaithful  to  it? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  any  conceivable  act  of  treachery  to 
render  it  odious,  which  is  not  in  this  act  ?  Is  not  the  habitual 
consciousness  of  treacherous  acts,  the  perpetual  feeling  that  a 
man  is  a  villain?  Is  not  the  habitual  consciousness  of  having 
been,  and  being  now  a  villain,  with  the  intention  of  continuing 
to  be  so,  a  complete  perversion  of  the  moral  faculty  ?  Is  not 
such  a  man  completely  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  moral 
being? 

Let  us  now  apply  our  serious  thoughts  to  the  condition  of  the 
men  who  are  vested  with  this  trust  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
matter  of  fact,  notorious,  and  undisputed,  that  a  certain  number 
of  opulent  men  hold  the  great  majority  of  them  in  such  a  state 
of  dependence,  that  they  command  their  votes.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  any  individual  of  this  large  majority  respecting 
the  superior  fitness  of  one  of  two  candidates,  he  will  vote  for  the 
other,  if  the  man  on  whom  his  fears  or  hopes  depend  commands 
him,  to  what  degree  soever  he  may  deem  tim  unfit  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  with  which  he  so  contributes  to  invest 
him.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  proceeding  are  obvious  to 
all  men's  perception.  The  opulent  man  applies  to  the  voting 
man  the  means  which  are  in  his  power  to  make  him  commit  an 
act  in  the  highest  degree  criminal, — to  betray  a  trust  of  unspeak* 
able  importance,  committed  to  him  by  his  country. 
.  We  are  told  that  the  voters  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of  such 
criminal  compliance.  True.  So  say  we.  They  ought  to  perish 
rather.  And  so  they  would,  under  a  social  order  morally  con- 
stituted. But  what  is  to  be  expected,  in  a  state  of  things  which 
has  no  tendency  to  generate  the  high  feelings  of  public  virtue ; 
a  state  of  things  in  which  the  hollow  pretence  of  public  virtue 
is  indeed  in  sufficient  repute,  but  any  effective  display  of  thQ 
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reality  excites  only  feelings  of  hatred ;  a  state  of  things  in  whibh 
the  interests  of  the  men  who  have  the  lead  in  the  country,  and 
who  set  the  fashion^  in  morals^  as  in  clothes,  are  habitaally  pur- 
sued in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  country ;  a  stateof  things 
in  which  not  only  the  morals  of  the  people  (at  least  any  morals 
except  those  which  are  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  Priests  and 
Masters)  are  neglected  from  their  infancy,  but  the  means  ar^ 
withheld  by  which  even  the  seeds  of  morality  could  be  sown  in 
their  breasts  ?  Does  their  country  in  this  manner  abandon  the 
care  of  the  people's  morals ;  and  does  it  reproach  them  with  the 
want  of  them  ?  Inconsistency  here  is  not  all ; — the  inconsistency 
has  dishonesty  for  the  cause  of  it.  The  people  are  placed  in 
circumstances  in  which  they  cannot  have  morals — the  grand 
morals  we  now  speak  of'-^the  enobling  sentiment  in  the  breast  of 
every  man  to  regard  the  public  interest  as  his  own  •  We  upbraid 
them  with  this;  and  what  next?  What  is  the  inference  we 
draw?  Only  this— that  the  care  of  the  public  ought  to  be 
abandoned ;  and  a  few  men  ought  to  have  the  power  placed  inr 
their  hands  of  sacrificing^  according  to  their  discretion,  the  in- 
terests of  tlieir  country  to  their  own.  Is  the  inference  fairly 
drawn  ?  Is  it  supported  by  the  premises  ?  The  virtue  of  tble 
people,  you  say,  is  weak.  Unhappily  it  is  so,  deplorably  weak  ; 
What  then  ?  Would  it  not  be  good  to  take  all  possible  meani^ 
to  prevent  it  from  being  exposed  to  strong  temptation  ?  So  say 
the  men,  who  recommend  the  ballot.  This  is  denied  by  the 
men^  who  resist  the  ballot,  and  who  of  course  desire  that  the 
bad  morals  of  the  people,  and  all  thetr  pernicious  consequences, 
should  remain;  ashewho  rejects  the  remedy,clings  to  the  disease. 
Who  are  the  men  who  profit  by  these  bad  morals  ?  The  men  in 
whose  hands,  through  that  odious  instrumentality,  the  powers  of 
government  are  nlaced.  Have  they  any  interest  in  improving 
the  morals,  by  the  badness  of  which  they  derive  advantage  of 
such  importance  ?— Is  it  not  a  dreadful  state  into  which  a 
nation  is  brought,  when  its  leading  men  have  an  interest  in  the 
badness  of  the  morals  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  in  the  nature  of 
things  that,  so  situated,  the  morals  of  the  people  should  be 
good? 

Acknowledging,  as  we  do  most  fully,  the  criminality  of  the 
voters  ;  deeply  sensible  of  the  degree  to  which  they  are  demo- 
ralized and  degraded,  by  the  part  they  act  in  returning  members 
to  parliament,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  men  who  influence  their 
votes,  and  endeavour  to  make  an  honest  estimate  of  their 
virtues. 

Let  us  first  look  at  their  conduct  in  its  essence,  and  after- 
wards consider  it  im  its  circumstances^    What  is  the  nature  of 
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the  act,  when  a  man  attains  the  end  he  has  in  view,  by  being  the 
cause  of  the  criminal  act  of  another  person?  Suppose  the 
object,  is  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  just  debt ;  and  that  the  man 
in  question  hires  a  person  to  make  a  false  oath,  which  secures 
him  that  advantage ;  he  is  of  course  regarded  as  guilty  of  the 
peijury,  in  a  higher  degree,  if  possible,  than  the  man  by  whose 
lips  it  IS  performed.  Suppose  the  object  is,  to  obtain  possession: 
oi  a  fortune  by  the  death  of  the  person  who  holds  it ;  and  that 
the  man  we  are  supposing  hires  an  assassin  who  executes  his  pur-' 
pose :  is  not  he  who  hires  the  assassin  the  real  author  of  the 
murder  ? 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  already  made  the  application  td 
the  case  which  it  is  our  present  business  to  illustrate?  The 
voter  for  a  member  of  parliament  has  a  trust  placed  in  his  hands, 
OB  the  discharge  of  which  the  highest  interests  of  his  country 
depend.  Moral  obligation  is  without  a  meaning,  if  the  faithful 
discharge  of  this  is  not  among  the  highest  of  all  moral 
acts ;  the  faithless  discharge  one  of  the  basest  of  all  immoral 
ones.  To  render  this  hish  obligation  more  binding  stiU,  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  is  added.  Tlie  voter  solemnly  sweare,  that 
he  will  not  betray,  but  will  faithfully  execute,  his  trust.  What 
happens  ?  The  unfortunate  voter  is  m  the  power  of  some  opulent 
man ;  theopulent  roan  informs  him  how  he  must  vote.  Conscience, 
virtue,  moral  obligation,  religion,  all  cry  to  him,  that  he  ought 
to  consult  his  own  judgment,  and  faithfully  follow  its  dictates; 
The  consequences  of  pleasing,  or  offending,  the  opulent  man, 
stare  him  in  the  face ;  the  oath  is  violated,  the  moral  obligation 
is  disregarded,  a  faithless,  a  prostitute,  a  pernicious  YOte  is 
given.  Who  is  the  author  of  this  perjury,  this  prostitution, 
this  treachery  ?  There  are  two  odious  crimmals ;  but  assuredly 
the  voter  is  ibe  least  criminal,  and  the  least  odious  of  the  two. 

Observe  the  horrid  spectacle ;  two  sets  of  men,  the  one  com- 
paratively rich,  the  other  poor,  so  placed  with  respect  to  one 
another,  that  they  act  upon  one  another,  for  mutual  corruption  ; 
that  they  gain  tl^r  ends  upon  one  another,  only  by  a  renunci^ 
ation  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  the  commission  of  the 
greatest  crimes  ;  that,  in  order  to  have  inward  peace,  in  such  a 
course  of  acting,  they  must  succeed  in  obliterating  eveiy  trace 
of  the  higher  morals  from  their  minds.  The  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  the  regard  due  to  a  trust, 
are  not  compatible  with  their  situation.  The  men  who  have  oc- 
casion for  the  prostitution,  the  perjury,  the  faithlessness  of  voters, 
and  the  most  perfect  indifference  on  their  part  to  the  interests  of 
their  <50untry,  must  beware  how  they  appear  to  have  any  regard 
for  morality  before  such  persons,  or  any  regard  for  couirtry; 
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The  appearance  they  put  on  is  a  curious  one  :  it  is  that  oi  a 
feigned  scorn  for  all  the  public  virtues,  and  a  real  hatred.  This 
mixture  of  feeling  gives  a  curious  character  even  to  the  coun- 
tenances of  persons  of  the  higher  ranks  in  this  country,  distin- 
guishable in  most^  and  very  marked  in  some. 

When  men  have  renounced  the  real  virtues,  they  look  out  for 
substitutes,  to  conceal  the  state  of  their  character,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, make  its  outside  fair.  It  would  be  inconvenient, :  in 
almost  any  state  of  the  virorld,  for  a  set  of  men  to  proclaim 
their  indifference  to  the  good  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live ;  even  where  they  are  exerting  themselves  with  the  utmost 
energy  to  place  the  interests  of  the  community  permanently  in 
a  state  of  sacrifice  to  their  own.  What  do  they  do  ?  They  find 
out  whereon  to  display  their  zeal  something  which  may 
be  made  to  appear  the  interest  of  the  conmiunity,  but  is  in 
reality  their  own.  Thus,  under  the  old  monarchy  of  France, 
the  privileged  classes  possessed  Loyalty  in  a  high  degree— an 
ardent  love  of  the  grand  monarque  ;  in  other  words,  an  ardent 
love  of  seeing^  placed  as  much  as  possible  of  other  men's  pro- 
perty at  the  diisposal  of  the  king,  which  he  with  royal  bounty 
distributed  among  them.  Our  own  gentry  have  a  still  better 
cry.  It  is  the  constitution — the  British  constitution  !  When 
trampling  on  every  moral  obligation  in  their  way  to  their  object, 
they  still  claim  to  be  patriots,  on  the  strength  of  a  love  to  the 
constitution.  Their  actions  interpret  their  words.  Their  love 
of  the  constitution  is  a  love  of  suborned  and  prostituted  votes ; 
a  love  of  the  power,  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  of  raising  taxes 
without  limit  upon  the  community,  and  dividing  the  proceeds 
among  themselves.  Loyalty,  constitution,  are  pretty  sounds. 
But  what  they  mean  is.  Plunder. 

The  prostituted  voter,  we  said,  is  less  criminal,  than  his  cor- 
rupter. Not  only  is  he  less  criminal  in  the  principal  act ;  he 
being  to  a  great  degree  the  passive  tool,  the  other  the  active 
agent ;  his  crime  being  single,  that  of  the  suborner  multiplied 
in  every  individual  whose  villainy  he  has  secured ;  he  is  also 
less  criminal  in  the  circumstances  of  his  act,  they  almost  all  in 
his  case  being  extenuating,  almost  all  in  his  suborner's  case 
aggravating  circumstances,  of  the  guilt. 

For  what  is  the  object  of  the  suborner  ? — To  seat  himself  in 
parliament.  This  may  be  for  a  public  purpose,  or  a  selfish  one. 
The  public  purpose  is  not  that  of  the  majority  of  candidates.  No 
man,  even  a  member  of  parliament,  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, will  pretend  that  it  is.  No  man,  who  knows  his  country- 
men, and  who  means  not  to  counterfeit  or  deceive,  will  deny,  that 
thoaie  who  go  into  the  House  constitute  two  classes ;  those  who 
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go  in  for  the  vanity  of  the  thing;  and  those  who  go  in  for  plunder « 
and  that  the  rest>  at  the  highest  estimate,  constitute  a  miserable 
exception.  Take  the  most  favourable  case,  that  of  the  man 
who  goes  into  the  House  with  a  virtuous  intention  ;  this  is  not 
one  of  those  motives,  which  urging  a  man  with  vehemence  in  a 
particular  direction^  takes  off  from  the  odiousness  of  a  bad 
action.  But  pass  this  case,  and  go  to  those  which  so  nearly 
include  the  whole  body.  Take  one  of  the  men  whose  object  is 
mere  vanity — the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of  parliament. 
Is  there  any  thing,  in  this  petty,  vulgar,  motive,  to  extenuate  the 
guilt  of  an  enormous  crime  ?  The  motive  of  that  proportion  of 
candidates  who  seek  admission  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  is  itself 
wicked,  and  of  course  adds  to  the  wickedness  of  the  conduct  by 
which  the  admission  is  procured. 

Contrast  with  these  motives  that  of  the  voter  on  whom  the 
immoral  influence  of  property  takes  its  effect.  His  situation, 
most  commonly,  is  that  of  an  occupant  of  the  land,  or  of  a 
house,  of  the  man  by  whom  his  vote  is  suborned.  His  prospect 
is  that  of  being  turned  out  of  such  occupation,  if  he  does  not 
lend  himself  to  the  designs  of  his  suborner.  In  general  this  is 
a  calamity  of  the  severest  kind.  Often  it  is  ruin,  or  something 
little  short  of  it.  In  most  cases,  it  is  a  great  revolution  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  man,  and  his  family ;  full  of  anxiety,  full  of 
labour,  full  of  risk.  Not  to  incur  such  a  catastrophe  must 
always  be  among  the  strongest  desires,  the  most  overpowering 
motives,  of  a  human  being.  It  is  a  crime  in  any  one,  even  for 
such  a  motive  as  this,  to  betray  his  trust,  to  violate  his  faith 
pledged  to  his  country,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  deliver 
it  up  to  misgovernment  and  plunder.  But  assuredly,  if  temp- 
tation makes  any  difference  in  the  degree  of  crime,  and  every 
system  of  law  in  the  world  assumes  that  it  makes  the  greatest, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  turpitude  of  the  man .  who 
gives  a  dishonest  vote  in  such  circumstances,  and  the  turpitude 
of  him  who  suborns  it. 

Another  tremendous  accusation  lies  upon  the  class  of 
suborners.  They  are  the  class  by  whom  chiefly  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  voting  classes  is  formed.  The  opinions  which  they 
spread  of  what  is  honourable,  and  what  dishonourable,  become 
the  governing  opinions.  But  the  habits  of  thinking,  about  what 
is  right  and  wrong,  what  is  shameful,  what  the  contrary,  dif- 
fused among  any  people,  constitute  the  moral  character  of  that 
people.  If  pains  are  successfully  taken  with  them  to  prevent 
their  thinking  a  certain  course  of  action  shameful,  though  it 
really  be  so,  they  lose  by  degrees  all  moral  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject 5  in  other  words^  are  reduced  to  the  most  frightful  state  of 
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moral  corruption  ;*  they  obey  every  temptation  to  any  yicious  act 
of  the  kind  supposed^  without  the  smallest  self-condemnation 
or  moral  repugnance ;  the  most  feeble,  the  most  contemptible 
of  motives,  therefore,  is  always  adequate  to  the  production  of 
the  crime. 

Those  who  desire  to  get  possession  in  their  own  country  of 
the  powers  of  government,  exempt  from  all  real  responsibility^ 
that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  plunder— for  in  such  circumstances 
the  motives  to  public  plunder  are  irresii^ible— -have  no  stronger 
interest,  than  in  preventing,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  existence  of 
any  such  opinion  as  that  public  plunder  is  disgraceful ;  that  is 
to  sayi  public  plunder  in  the  essence  of  the  thing ;  for  as  to 
certain  lorms  of  it^^-^if  such  as  they  have  no  occasion  to  practise 
—they  care  not  to  what  degree  public  opinion  may  be  turned 
against  them ;  nay,  are  ready  with  their  aid  to  heap  disgrace 
upon  them,  as  a  convenient  method  of  diverting  attention  from 
the  forms  in  which  they  indulge  and  preventing  them  from  being 
duly  considered  and  understood.  If  they  have  such  an  interest  iii 
preventing  public  plunder  from  being  reputed  disgraceful,  they 
have  no  less  an  interest  in  saving  from  such  moral  condemnation 
all  the  crimes  which  minister  to  that  result,  and  are  necessary 
to  its  attainment.  Among  these  the  most  important  by  far  is  the 
prostitution  of  votes.  And,  accordingly,  no  more  remarkable 
mstajice  can  be  produced  of  the  power  of  the  leading  classes 
over  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind;  the  efficacy  with 
which  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  sinister  interests 
generates  moral  corruption  in  the  body  of  the  people ;  than  the 
utter  extinction  of  moral  feeling  in  England  with  regard  to 
voting  for  members  of  parliament.  Shallow,  thoughtless  men, 
even  if  they  are  not  corrupt,  can  hardly  be  made  to  conceive 
the  extent  of  this  calamity ;  for,  along  with  the  extinction  of  the 
moral  feeling  in  regard  to  voting,  must  go  the  moral  feeling  in 
regard  to  acts  in  general,  by  which  the  common  good  and  evil 
rarely  are  affected ;  the  very  notion  of  virtue  and  vice  therefore 
becomes  divorced  from  the  thought  of  public  acts  as  such;  and 
men  may  be  wicked  to  the  highest  degree  in  public  transactions^ 
without  becoming  disgraceful.  This  is  nearly  the  last  stage  of 
public  calamity  :  for  there  remains  but  one  alternative ; — the 
eternal  existence  of  the  misrule ; — or  a  convulsion  to  obtain 
deliverance  from  it. 

We  conceive  that  little  naore  remains,  to  demonstrate  the 
iHiUty  and  the  necessity  of  the  ballot :  For  we  affirm,  and  think 
we  shall  be  able  in  a  few  words  to  prove,  that  the  ballot  is  a 
rcMinedy  for  a  great  portion  of  all  this  evil ;  easy  of  application. 
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and  of  all  remedies,  possible  to  be  applieds  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable, on  account  of  any  evil  consequences  arising  out  of 
itself.  We  reason  thus  : — If  it  be  proved  that  any  where  an 
enormous  amount  of  evil  exists,  that  an  agency  may  be  applied 
which  will  remove,  if  not  the  whole,  a  great  part,  of  all  this 
evil,  and  that  to  this  agency  no  hurtful  consequences  are 
attached,  which  can  be  reputed  an  equivalent  for  one  of  the 
millions  of  evils  which  it  will  remove,  the  argument  for 
its  application  seems  to  be  as  complete  as  demonstration  can  in 
moral  subjects  be.  We  know  but  one  objection  which  can  be 
made  to  it — that  it  is  too  complete,  This  is  an  objection 
not  unlikely  to  be  made.  There  are  people  who,  precisely 
because  it  is  complete,  and,  being  complete,  is  not  conaucive  to 
their  ends,  may  call  it  an  a  priori  argument,  or  by  some  such 
unpopular  name ;  and  will,  on  that  ground,  with  much  briskness, 
infer,  that  it  is  good  for  nothing.  People  who  have  their 
reasons  for  not  liking  a  conclusion  to  which  demonstration 
leads,  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  decry  demonstration.  They 
indeed  obtain  credit  only  among  the  blockheads.  But  then  the 
blockheads  are  the  greatest  both  in  number  and  power.  It  is 
not  every  man's  ambition  that  goes  higher  than  this. 

We  suppose  ourselves  to  be  arguing  with  persons,  who  really 
hold  that  there  is  a  difference  between  one  government  and 
another:  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  community, 
whether  the  persons,  to  whom  the  management  of  their  affairs 
is  confided,  do  or  do  not  act  under  an  efficient  responsibility 
to  them.  We  suppose  that  we  are  arguing  with  persons  who 
hold  the  British  constitution  to  be  something  more  than  a 
name.  All  the  eulogies  we  hear  pronounced  upon  it  proceed 
upon  the  assumption,  that  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance 
between  a  good  government  and  a  bad;  that  in  the  good 
government  there  are  securities  for  the  good  conduct  of  those 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  pubUc  affairs  is  confided ;  and 
that  in  the  bad  government  there  is  a  want  of  those  securities. 

Representative  government  is  a  contrivance  for  affording 
those  securities,  by  giving  to  the  public  the  choice  of  the  persons 
who  have  the  management  or  at  least  a  perfect  control  over  the 
management  of  the  public  affairs.  But  where  are  those  securities, 
if  the  people  have  not  this  choice'--if  they  have  nothing  but 
the  name  of  choosing,  with  some  vain  and  fraudulent  forma* 
UUes;  while  the  real  power  of  choosing  is  exercised  uniformly 
md  steadily  by  the  same  small  number  of  men.  This  small 
number  of  men  are  really,  then,  the  governors,  under  no  reapon* 
sihility  at  all..  Is  it  possible  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
public  a^airs  should  not  be  mismanaged; — that  they  should 
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not  be  managed  under  a  perfect  subserviency  to  the  interests 
of  that  small  number ;  in  other  words^  that  the  interests  of  the 
governed  should  not«  under  a  government  so  constituted,  be  habit- 
ually sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  governors  ?  Doeis  badness 
of  government  consist  in  any  thing  else  than  this  ? 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  enter  upon  the  display  of  all  that  is 
contained  under  the  dreadful  term,  badness  of  government ;  or 
of  the  items  in  the  shocking  catalogue  which  are  most  remarkable 
in  the  government  of  our  own  country ;  though  nothing  is  more 
important  than  the  frequent  recounting  of  those  evils,  which 
they  who  suffer  them  always  know,  but  of  which  they  lose  the 
accurate  and  pungent  sense,  if  the  thought  of  them  is  not 
frequently  and  vividly  renewed. 

The  question  we  have  to  resolve  will  now  be  seen  to  be  easy, 
because  it  turns  upon  a  single  point.  All  the  evils  of  misgovem- 
ment,  which  we  suffer,  and  to  which  we  are  liable,  cumulated 
with  all  the  evils  of  that  horrid  immorality  which  results  from 
the  giving  and  suborning  prostitute  votes,  arise  from  this; — that 
the  people  of  England  do  not  choose  the  members  of  parliament, 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  chosen  by  a  small  number  of  men. 

It  is  so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  bemg  rendered  clearer  by 
argument,  that  what  gives  this  small  number  of  men  the  power 
of  choosing,  is  the  openness  of  the  voting.  It  is  the  openness, 
therefore,  of  the  voting  that  corrupts  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, and  corrupts  the  morals  of  the  people  of  England.  That 
which  enables  the  men,  who  hold  the  voters  in  dependence,  to 
suborn  the  votes,  is  their  knowing  how  the  vote  is  given. 
Render  it  impossible  for  them  to  know  how  any  vote  is  given, 
and  their  power  over  it  is  gone.  The  power  either  of  rewarding 
a  prostitute  vote,  or  punishing  an  honest  one,  is  useless,  when- 
ever it  has  been  made  impossible  to  be  known  whether  the  pros- 
titute or  the  honest  vote  has  been  given.  Effect  this  im- 
possibility ;  take  away  the  power  of  knowing  how  the  man  who 
votes  for  a  member  of  parliament  has  bestowed  his  vote,  and 
see  the  consequences.  You  give  effectual  securities  to  the 
public,  that  the  affairs  of  the  public  will  be  managed  for 
their  interest,  not  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  their  rulers ; 
and  you  take  away  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  terrible 
engines  of  moral  depravation,  which  ever  was  wielded  for  the 
pollution  and  degradation  of  any  portion  of  mankind.  Are  not 
these  important  effects  to  be  derived  from  so  simple  a  cause  ? 
And  is  not  the  cause  which  produces  such  effects  the  more  to 
be  cherished  and  esteemed  because  of  its  simplicity  ? 

The  men  in  parliament  who  allow  themselves  to  speak  with- 
out repugnance  of  parliamentary  reform  at  all^  generally  confine 
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their  favour  to  moderate  reform.  If  the  actions  of  these  men 
corresponded  with  their  words,  we  should  have  them  with  us 
on  the  question  of  the  ballot.  For  can  there  be  any  change 
more  moderate,  than  that  of  converting  an  open  vote  into  a 
secret  one  ?  Allow  every  thing  else  to  remain  as  it  is.  Keep 
to  the  same  voters  exactly,  and  distribute  them  after  the  same 
manner.  Do  not  even  alter  the  duration  of  parliaments.  Not 
that  these  things  are  as  they  should  be.  They  might  be  altered, 
we  think,  for  the  better.  But  the  ballot  would  operate  so 
powerfully  as  an  instrument  of  good,  that  the  inconveniences 
which  might  still  arise  from  these  defects,  if  we  had  the  ballot^ 
would  be  far  less  severely  felt. 

This  moderate,  very  moderate  reform,  could  obviously  have 
none  of  those  effects,  which  are  commonly  painted  in  tragic 
colours,  to  frighten  weak,  fearful  people,  from  every  thought  of 
reform.  It  cannot  possibly  have  any  farther  effect,  than  that 
of  bringing  the  practice  of  the  English  constitution  into  a  con- 
formity with  its  theory — that  theory,  which  renders  it  "  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world." 
That  theory,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  the  people  choose.  The 
practice  is,  that  they  do  not  choose.  The  ballot,  and  that  alone,^ 
can  enable  them  to  choose,  and  render  the  British  constitution 
in  reality  what  it  now  is  only  in  pretence. 

There  is  another  important  argument  in  favour  of  the  ballot. 
Nothing  else  can  render  the  constitution  of  England  conform- 
able to  the  conception  and  expectations  of  its  kings.  When 
they,  upon  some  great  emergency,  have  recourse  to  a  new,  as  a 
fitter  instrument  than  an  old,  parliament,  they  declare  that  they 
have  recourse  to  the  sense  of  their  people  ;  meaning,  of  course, 
that  the  sense  of  their  people  is  expressed  in  the  choice  of 
members  of  parliament.  They  know  not,  it  seems,  that  it  is 
not  the  sense  of  their  people  which  is  so  expressed,  but  the 
sense  of  a  small  number  of  suborners  of  votes. 

There  are  two  blemishes  in  our  representative  system,  as  it 
stands,  which  even  those  who  admire  it  as  it  stands,  allow  to  be 
blemishes  ;  and  on  which  they  are  often  pleased  to  descant  as 
great  and  horrible  evils.  These  are — expense  of  elections,  and 
bribery  in  corrupt  boroughs.  Often  have  they  tried  their  hands 
at  legislating  for  a  remedy  of  those  evils.  Notwithstanding  the 
greatness  of  their  efforts,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the 
expended  power, — the  difficulties  have  still  overmatched  them. 
The  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  has  been  baffled  in  a  contest 
with  cost,  and  corruption ;  and  these  blemishes  still  remain.  It 
ought,  with  such  parties,  to  be  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
ballot,  and  would  be,  if  they  were  honest  and  sincere  in  what  they 
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say^  that  it  would  radically  cure  these  acknowledged  diseases  of 
the  parliament.  See  how  clearly  and  immediately  the  result  ap- 
pears. With  regard  to  bribery,  who  would  go  to  the  expense 
of  paying  any  man  for  a  vote,  when,  for  aught  he  knew,  it  was 
given  against  himself?  As  money  for  votes  rendered  in  secret 
can  have  no  effect  whatever  to  secure  the  vote  for  which  it  is 
given,  the  man  would  be  mad,  who  would  throw  it  away  in  that 
manner. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  cost  incurred  at  elections,  without 
regarding  what  it  consists  in,  expense  of  conveying  distant 
voters,  entertainments  ;  or  favours  of  other  description,  money, 
or  money's  worth ;  the  ballot  would  put  an  end  to  it  all.  Men 
will  not  incur  expense  for  the  attainment  of  an  object,  when  it 
is  clear  that  such  expense  can  have  no  effect  whatever  in  procur- 
ing the  object.  This  is  most  indubitably  the  case  with  money 
spent  on  account  of  a  vote  given  in  such  secrecy,  that  whether 
it  is  given  for  you  or  against  you,  you  never  can  know.  Under 
such  a  system  the  practical  consequences  would  be,  that  only 
those  men  would  vote  who  could  do  so  free  of  expense,  or 
were  willing  to  defray  their  own  charges. 

We  observed,  toward  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  ballot  in  parliament  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
one,  that  of  the  men  who  admit  the  limited  number  of  real 
choosers,  and  defend  it  as  the  perfect  state  of  the  British  con- 
stitution ;  the  other,  that  of  the  men  who,  though  they  partly 
admit,  partly  also  deny,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  real 
choosers  by  the  operation  of  open  voting,  but  who  loudly  express 
their  conviction  that  voting  ought  to  be  free,  and  ought  not  to 
be  perverted  from  its  honesty  by  either  of  the  two  instruments 
of  corruption,  dread  of  evil,  or  prospect  of  reward.  The  former 
class  are  a  very  small  minority  in  parliament,  and  the  ground 
they  take  so  very  untenable,  that  they  deserve  no  more  of  our 
regard.  The  latter  class  may  be  considered  as  making  up  the 
body  of  parhament.  To  them  we  now  address  ourselves,  with 
an  assurance  of  accomplishing  one  or  other  of  two  objects ; 
either  gaining  their  co-operation;  or  covering  them  with  the 
shame  of  holding  a  language  which  their  actions  belie.  By 
what  pretence,  we  ask  them,  can  you  attempt  to  resist  our 
conclusions?  Will  not  the  ballot  render  voting  independent 
and  honest ;  which  you  allow  it  is  not  at  present,  so  perfectly  at 
least  as  were  to  be  wished.  Will  it  not  effectually  annihilate 
expense  of  elections,  as  well  as  bribery  and  corruption  ?  Will 
it  not,  in  this  manner,  effect  all  which  you  conceive  to  be  neces- 
sary to  render  the  representative  system  of  England  perfect? 
It  is,  if  your  conception  be  right,  a  perfectly  radical  reform  of 
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parliament  j  and  thi^t  by  means  to  which  no  artifice  can  attach 
the  idea  either  of  difficulty  or  danger.  The  change  of  open  into 
secret  voting  excites  no  disturbance ;  weakens  the  security  of 
no  man's  rights ;  takes  away  no  influence  of  property,  except 
its  immoral  influence  :  while  it  is  attended  with  two  efi*ect8  of 
unspeakable  importance ;  it  ]>rings  into  action  the  only  security 
for  good  government ;  and  it  puts  an  end  to  the  most  demora- 
lising traffic  between  the  leading  men  of  the  community  and 
the  tody  of  the  people^  that  ever  had  existence  upon  the  mce  of 
the  earth. 

The  language  which  some  of  them  sometimes  employ  to 
meet,  and  resist  aU  this  body  of  evidence  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. If  it  was  not  seen,  it  would  not  be  credible,  that  men 
cpuld  be  found  who  without  any  necessity  would  stand  up  and 
shew  such  weakness. 

**  The  ballot  is  not  English  ;'*  that  is  one  of  their  phrases,  in 
speaking  against  it.  Why  not  English  ?  Upon  wnat  ground 
do  you  take  upon  you  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  term  *'  English" 
in  conjunction  with  the  word  "ballot?"  If  the  ballot  be  a 
necessary  means  to  the  most  important  of  all  ends,  and  the 
word  '*  English"  is  not  applicable  to  it,  the  word  "English"  is  then 
not  applicable  to  one  of  the  best  of  things — that  is  all.  But  the 
word  "  English,"  we  suppose,  is  truly  applicable  to  the  system 
of  subomingi  and  prostituting,  votes,  by.  which  the  character  of 
Englishmen  is  depraved,  and  the  interests  of  the  English  nation 
are  trafficked  away ;  and  if  so,  it  is  applicable  to  one  of  the  worst 
of  things.  Assuredly,  the  men  who  treat  the  word  ^'  English"  in 
this  fashion^  are  not  the  men  who  use  it  with  the  greatest  honour. 

The  state  of  mind,  however,  of  the  man  who,  in  the  great 
council  ef  the  nation,  when  a  solemn  question  is  opened, 
whether  a  certain  expedient  is  or  is  not  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  gets  up  and  pretends  to  termi- 
nate the  whole  deliberation,  by  refusing  the  application  of  the 
word  ^*  EngUsh,"  must  be  rege^rded  through  all  time  as  a 
curio$iity. 

This  IS  a  new  test  of  good  and  evil.  In  point  of  handiness^ 
it  certainly  would  be,  if  fit  to  be  trusted,  a  very  desirable  one. 
Is  any  man  in  doubt,  at  any  time,  about  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  any  thing.  Only  touch  it  with  the  word  '^  English"  :  imme- 
diately, as  when  the  Devil  was  touched  by  the  spear  of 
Ithuriel,  it  starts  up  in  its  real  shape  and  dimensions ;  and  all 
uncertainty  about  it  is  dispelled.  There  is,  however,  one  object 
tion  to  it,  and  that  a  serious  one.  It  would  supersede  the  use 
of  wisdom,  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  and  would  entirely 
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put  an  end  to  the  veneration  which  is  now,  on  account  of  itg 
wisdom^  so  justly  bestowed  upon  that  august  assembly,  by  all 
who  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  its  proceedings,  or  have  the  happi- 
ness of  tasting  their  effects. 

We  fear  also  it  is  a  test,  the  use  of  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  privileged  hands ;  for  if  the  people  were  allowed  to 
apply  it,  as  well  as  wieir  rulers,  there  might  be  strange  diversity. 
That  might  appear  very  English  to  the  one,  which  would  be  very 
un-English  to  the  other.  For  example,  the  people  might  think 
every  thing  which  was  really  good  toward  saving  them  from  the 
curse  of  misrule,  was  most  perfectly  English ;  and  of  course  the 
ballot  itself,  if  it  was  a  thing  of  that  admirable  tendency.  They 
might  be  led  the  more  easily  into  that  mistake,  in  respect  to  the 
ballot,  by  observing  what  is  the  English  practice ;  that  the 
ballot  universally  obtains  where  those,  who  have  the  power  of 
determining  the  mode  of  voting,  have  a  real  interest,  however 
slight,  in  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  votes. 

The  men  who  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  ballot, 
on  small  and  on  great  occasions,  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives,  stand  up  and  say  to  an  assembly  of  men  who  are  all  doing 
the  same  thing,  that  they  ought  to  reject  the  ballot  in  parlia- 
mentary elections,  because  it  is  not  English  !  Did  we  not  speak 
true,  when,  towards  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  we  said,  that 
the  pleas  of  the  enemies  of  the  ballot  had  not  even  the  look  of 
honest  arguments  ?  that  it  was  impossible  to  consider  them  as 
any  thing  but  the  pretexts  ;  which  must  be  found,  when  a  posi- 
tion, which  canot  be  supported  by  reason,  is  to  be  maintained 
in  spite  of  it  ? 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  ballot  in  parliament  are  some 
who  cannot  so  much  be  said  to  argue,  as  to  groan,  and  use  in- 
articulate cries  against  it.  Of  this  kind  are  those  who  say. 
They  hope  that  they  shall  not  live  to  witness  the  lime,  when 
Englishmen  shall  not  have  the  spirit  to  deKver  their  vote  in  the 
face  of  day.  It  would  be  as  honest,  and  about  as  wise,  to  say; 
they  hope  not  to  live  to  witness  the  time,  when  every  English^ 
man  shall  not  have  his  carriage  and  pair.  If  they  were  to  say, 
which  would  be  the  only  thing  to  the  purpose,  that  they  hoped 
not  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  an  Englishman  would  not  go  to 
the  hustings,  and  fearlessly  vote  for  the  man  of  his  choice,  with- 
out regard  to  the  dictation  of  any  person  upon  earth ;  the  false- 
hood of  the  pretext  would  be  too  glaring  to  be  successful,  even 
in  a  country  where  as  much  is  done  by  hypocrisy  as  in  England. 
It  is  matter  of  fact,  notorious  and  undisputed,  that  a  great 
majority  of  those  who  vote  for  members  of  parliament  in  Eng- 
land, proceed  to  the  hustings  under  the  influence  of  what  they 
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either  hope  to  receive,  or  dread  to  suffer,  and  prostitute  them- 
selves in  the  most  infamous  manner,  by  voting,  not  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  but  like  crouching  slaves,  at 
the  will  of  another.  Are  these  the  circumstances  in  which  votes 
are  commonly  given  in  England,  and  are  men  found  who  say  they 
hope  not  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  Englishmen  will  be  afraid 
to  vote  openly  ?  Patience  would  be  found  to  hear  them,  in  no 
assembly,  we  think,  upon  earth,  but  one  composed  of  the  very 
men  who  suborn  such  votes.  Courage  to  vote  as  Englishmen 
vote,  at  the  command  of  those  by  whom  they  are  bought,  or 
driven,  is  the  courage  of  the  slave,  when  he  lends  his  body  to 
the  lash.  Are  there  men,  who  pretend  a  horror  at  the  prospect 
of  parting  with  this,  and  receiving  in  exchange  for  it  the  protec-' 
tion  of  secrecy,  because  secrecy  would  degrade  the  people  ? 

A  wish  for  elevating  the  minds  of  the  people  is  an  admirable 
wish,  and  the  profession  of  it  is  truly  a  pretty  profession  ;  but 
the  true  character  of  the  profession  is  known  by  the  character 
of  the  things  which  follow.  Is  the  wish  not  to  see  Englishmen 
vote  secretly,  a  wish  that  Englishmen  should  have  sufficient 
independence  of  mind  to  vote  as  they  please,  though  all  the 
world  should  know  in  what  manner  they  vote  ?  We  also  enter- 
tain that  wish  most  fervently.  We  have  another  strong  wish ; 
that  all  Englishmen  were  above  being  paupers.  We  appre- 
hend, however,  it  would  little  answer  any  good  purpose  for  us  to 
use  the  Jormula  of  those  who  level  their  wishes  against  the  ballot, 
and  say,  they  hope  not  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  Englishmen 
will  live  upon  charity.  Poverty  makes  the  people  of  England 
willing  to  live  on  charity.  Dependent  circumstances  make  them 
willing  to  prostitute  their  votes.  Your  choice  lies  between  pros- 
titute voting  and  secret  voting.  There  is  the  deepest  degrada- 
tion in  prostitute  voting.  Not  only  is  there  no  degradation  in 
secret  voting,  but  it  saves  from  all  the  degradation  inseparable 
from  prostitute  voting ;  all  men,  therefore,  who  deprecate  the 
degradation  of  the  people,  not  with  hypocrisy,  but  in  earnest,  are 
of  course  the  advocates  of  the  ballot. 

But,  on  what  authority,  we  shall  be  asked,  do  we  make  the 
assertion,  that  there  is  no  degradation  in  secret  voting  ?  On 
the  authority,  we  reply,  of  those  very  men  who  say  that  there 
is.  What !  do  the  same  men,  who  say  that  secret  voting  is 
degrading,  say  also  that  it  is  not  degrading?  They  do;  as  you, 
and  as  they,  and  as  all  men,  are  perfectly  aware.  You  see  them 
constantly  practising  the  ballot,  and  introducing  the  use  of 
ballot,  without  a  thought  of  self-degradation,  wherever  it  is  really 
their  wish  that  the  vote  should  be  protected  from  external  influ- 
ence.   In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  trifling  incon- 
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Tenience  of  displeasing  somebody,  by  black-balling  an  improper 
candidate  for  admission  into  a  club,  they  themselves  take  the 
benefit  of  secret  voting.  Can  there  be  a  more  perfect  proof 
that  they  do  not  regard  it  as  degrading  ?  Can  there  be  a  more 
perfect  proof  that  when  they  refuse  to  the  honest  voter  for  a 
member  of  parliament  the  same  protection  against  for  more 
serious  consequences,  on  the  pretence  that  it  is  degrading,  they 
are  not  sincere  ?  Observe,  too,  the  difference  of  the  ends. 
That  improper  members  may  not  be  admitted  into  a  club,  the 
secret  voting  is  needful  in  the  one  case.  That  improper  members 
may  not  be  admitted  into  the  legislature,  it  is  needful  in  the  other. 
Do  you  dare  to  say,  that  the  use  of  it  is  not  degrading  in  the 
former  of  these  two  cases,  that  it  is  degrading  in  the  latter? 
That  the  end  sanctifies  the  means  in  the  former  case,  not  in  the 
latter  ? 

*'  I  cannot  abide  muffling  up,"  says  one  honourable  gentle- 
man ;  and  by  such  an  appeal  to  sentimentality,  manfully  pro« 
poses  to  decide  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  legtsla* 
tion.  If  a  great  end  is  to  be  gained  by  muffling  up,  why  should 
there  not  be  muffling  up?  The  nature  of  the  pretext  is  so 
manifest,  that  it  would  seem  not  to  be  worth  exposing ;  and  yet 
there  are  persons  for  whose  sake  it  may  be  proper  to  attrieict  a 
little  attention  to  it.  If  there  were  any  argument  in  these 
words,  it  would  rest  upon  this,  that  all  secrecy  is  bad.  If  some 
eeci^cy  is  good,  the  man  who  says  he  does  not  like  it,  rendens 
us  one  good  service ;  he  gives  us  full  warning  against  taking 
him  for  a  guide.  Every  body  knows,  this  honourable  gentle- 
man knows,  that,  in  itself,  secrecy  is  neither  good,  nor  bad.  It 
is  good,  when  it  is  the  means  to  a  good  end ;  bad,  when  it  is 
the  means  to  a  bad  end.  It  is  not  base  in  the  General,  it  is 
meritorious,  to  "  muffle  Up'*  his  designs  from  the  enemy.  Thd 
more  perfectly  he  can,  by  concealment,  stratagem^  dissimula- 
tion, guile,  delude  their  expectation,  the  tnoreis  he  admired.  It 
is  not  base  in  negotiation  for  the  statesman  to  conceal  with  the 
utmost  care  the  extent  of  the  concessions  he  would  make,  rather 
than  fail  in  the  attainment  of  his.  object.  Every  government 
makes  a  point  of  concealing  such  part  of  its  proceedings,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  such  particulars  in  the  national  affairs,  as  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  nation  to  let  other  nations  know* 
If  it  be  detrimental  to  the  nation^  that  the  mode  should  be 
known  in  which  a  man  gives  his  vote  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, that  also,  for  the  same  reason,  ought  most  assuredly  to  be 
kept  from  being  known.  One  is  ashamed  to  feel  oneself 
obliged  to  contend  against  such  puerilities. 

There  are  some  persons,  who  make  a  bold  use  0f  Oi^tam  asser^* 
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tions  with  regard  to  the  American  United  States,  in  opposition 
to  the  ballot.  Some  people  have  been  there,  and  on  the  strength 
of  a  drive  through  the  country,  performed  in  a  few  months,  give 
us  their  assurance,  that,  in  the  United  States,  the  ballot  does  not 
answer  expectation.  Others  have  derived  the  same  insight 
from  conversations  had  with  people  of  the  United  States. — What 
is  the  value  of  such  assertions  ?  Just  nothing  at  all.  Vague, 
hazarded  declarations*  respecting  the  interior  and  hidden  working 
of  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country,  put  forth  in  a  debate  to 
silence  an  adversary,  declarations  no  man  would  repose  even  the 
6mallest  confidence  in,  if  the  question  regarded  a  matter,  about 
the  truth  of  which  he  was  really  in  earnest ;  the  prudence,  or  im- 
prudence, for  example,of  investing  his  fortune  in  the  United  States. 
He  would  go  to  othw  evidence,  than  the  second-hand  testimony  of 
the  one,  or  the  reports,  delivered  by  the  other,  of  what  was  seen 
by  the  eyes,  respecting  a  thing  not  to  be  understood  by  the  eyes. 

This,  in  itself,  is  a  point  of  importance.  It  cannot  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  is  not  generally  understood  of  how  very 
small  a  number  of  men  the  statements,  respecting  countries 
they  have  seen,  can  be  received  with  moderate  reliance.  The 
number  of  accurate  observers  in  the  world  is  exceedingly  small. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  those  persons  who  have  occasion  for 
accurate  information,  to  judges,  for  example,  and  others,  who 
take  evidence  in  courts  of  justice,  how  inconsiderable  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  is  who  see  and  hear  accurately,  or  can,  by 
the  utmost  exertion  of  their  wills,  give  a  true  account  of  some 
ordinary  and  not  very  complicated  scene,  in  which  they  have 
been  present.  The  merit  of  the  judge  consists,  not  in  relying 
upon  the  statement  of  one  witness,  or  the  statement  of  another, 
but  in  confronting  the  statements,  and  from  the  knowledge  he 
has  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  the  order  of  human  trans- 
actions, divining  the  truth. 

If  such  is  the  inferiority  of  individual  testimony  in  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  ordinary  life,  what  must  it  be  in  the  accounts 
we  receive  of  countries  and  nations  ?  Here  the  men  who  have 
occasion  fpr  accurate  knowledge  ;  the  historian,  for  example,  of 
a  country,  the  state  of  which  ne  is  obliged  to  expound  to  readers 
who  have  but  little  previous  acquaintance  with  it  have  most 
remarkable  experi^ice  of  the  necessity  of  the  deductive  process, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It  is  not  this  or  that  man's  tes- 
timony, but  the  result  of  all  the  testimonies,  which  affords  any 
««re  ground  of  reliance.  Individual  testimony  here  is  beyond 
measure  less  perfect  than  that  which  is  delivered  before  the 
judge ;  both  because  it  relates  to  matters,  of  which  it  is  infi- 
nitely more  difficult  to  give  oonrect  testimony,  and  because  it  is 
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delivered  in  circumstances  far  less  favourable  to  accuracy.  By 
combining  the  whole,  and  interpreting  one  thing  by  another, 
certain  leading  points  are  made  out,  and  a  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  is  the  guide  to  the  rest.  In 
all  history,  the  great,  the  pubUc,  notorious  facts,  alone,  are 
known  with  certainty.  The  minute  particulars  almost  always 
rest  upon  very  indifferent  evidence.  The  great,  the  leading 
facts,  therefore,  interpreted  by  a  philosophical  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  comprehend  the  whole  amount  of  the  information 
which  history  bestows. 

We  have  the  very  fortunate  advantage  of  high  authority  upon 
this  subject.  M.  Talleyrand,  whose  character  will  not  be 
challenged  as  a  practical  man,  even  by  those  who  misunder- 
stand the  value  of  what  they  distinguish  by  that  application, 
passed,  as  is  well  known,  a  part  of  the  time  of  his  emigration  in 
the  United  States.  His  testimony  will  be  regarded  by  every 
body  as  possessing  peculiar  value.  What  is  it  that  he  tells  us  ? 
That  there  are  certain  grand  leading  facts,  known  to  all  the 
world  ;  and  that  he  who  is  capable  oi  interpreting  these  facts, 
knows  more  about  the  United  States,  in  whatsoever  part  of  the 
world  he  may  be,  than  the  ordinary  man  who  is  upon  the  spot, 
examining  every  thing  with  his  five  senses. 

There  is  a  letter  which  Madame  de  Genlis  received  from  this 
extraordinary  man,  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage  : 

'^  Ce  pays-ci  est  une  terre  ou  les  honnfetes  gens  peuvent  prosperer, 
pas  cependant  aussi  bien  que  les  fripons,  qui  comme  de  raison,  ont 
beaucoup  d*avantages.  J*avois  envie  d'ecrire  quelque  chose  sur 
TAmerique  et  de  vous  I'envoyer  3  mais  je  me  suis  aper9u  que  e'etait 
un  projet  insense.  Je  renvoie  le  peu  d 'observations  que  j*ai  faites  aux 
conversations  que  j'espere  avoir  quelque  jour  dans  les  longues  soirees 
avee  vous.  L'Amerique  est  comme  tous  les  autres  pays  :  il  y  a 
quelques  grands  faits  que  tout  le  monde  connait,  et  avee  les  quels  on 
peut  d'un  cabinet  de  Copenhague  deviner  I'Araerique  toute  entiere. 
Vous  savez  quelle  est  la  forme  du  gouvernement  5  vous  savez  qu'il  y 
a  de  grands  et  immenses  terrains  inhabit6s  oi\  chacun  peut  acqu^rir 
une  propricte  d  un  prix  qui  n'a  aucun  rapport  avee  les  terres 
d'Europe :  vous  connoissez  la  nouveaute  du  pays,  point  de  eapitaux, 
et  beaucoup  d*ardeur  pour  faire  fortune  5  point  de  manufactures, 
parccque  la  main*d*oeuvre  y  est  et  y  sera  encore  long- temps  trop  chere. 
Combinez  tout  cela,  et  vous  savez  rAmerique  mieux  que  la  majorite 

des  voyageurs,  y  compris  M.  de  L. qui  est  ici  faisant  des  notes, 

demandant  des  pieces,  ecrivant  des  observations,  et  plus  questionneur 
milles  fois  que  le  voyagcur  inquisitif  dont  parle  Sterne."* 
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When  certain  persons^  therefore,  affirm  to  us,  that  the  ex- 
periment of  the  ballot  has  been  unsuccessful  in  the  United 
States,  our  reply  is,  that  we  do  not  believe  them.  Why  do  we 
not  believe  them  ?  Because,  when  we  weigh  the  evidence 
which  is  contained  in  their  assertions,  and  the  evidence  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  we  find  the  latter  to  preponderate.  In  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  the  assertions,  we  know  not  how  far  those 
who  make  them  do  themselves  rely  upon  them.  House  of  Com- 
mons^ morality  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  many  men  who 
will  keep  back  an  assertion,  useful  for.  their  purpose,  because 
they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests. 
In  the  next  place,  if  we  knew  that  they  were  sincere,  we  know 
not  what  sort  of  observers  they  are  ;  but  we  do  know  that  few 
observers  are  to  be  trusted.  We  know  not  from  what  circum- 
stances they  have  deduced  their  inference  ;  or,  if  they  rest  their 
assertions  upon  the  declarations  of  other  people,  from  what  sort 
of  people  they  received  them.  Any  man,  who  pleases,  may  resort 
to  a  pretty  certain  test  of  the  value  which  ought  to  be  attached 
to  what  ordinary  people  deliver  about  the  condition  of  a  country. 
Let  him  but  ask  himself  this  question.  To  how  many,  of  all 
the  men  he  knows,  would  he  confide  the  task  of  giving  an 
account,  on  which  he  would  rely,  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  bom  and  bred  ?  Of  the  uncertainty  of  men's  observations, 
even  when  confined  to  a  single  point,  the  controversies  of  every 
day  aflford  the  most  glaring  evidence.  Can  we  find  a  better  ex- 
ample than  that  which  we  have  all  had  recently  before  us  ?  The 
people  of  England  have  been  divided  into  two  parties,  about  the 
distresses  of  the  country.  One  would  imagine  that  this  was 
not  one  of  those  circumstances  which  it  required  eyes  of  an 
extraordinary  keenness  to  discern.  Yet  if  you  asked  a  man  of 
one  of  those  parties,  whether  the  country  was  in  distress,  he 
would  affirm  it ;  if  you  asked  a  man  of  the  other,  he  would  deny 
it;  and  both  with  equal  confidence.  Upon  the  experience  of 
which  are  you  to  rely?  Of  neither;  because  the  bulk  of  the 
persons  who  form  opinions  upon  such  subjects  are  led  to  them 
by  partial  observations.  Men  judge  of  an  object  by  the  things 
in  it  to  which  they  direct  their  attention.  A  strong  bias  of  the 
mind  directs  the  attention  to  that  part  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  bias  inclines ; .  and  upon  that  part  exclusively  the 
opinions  of  ordinary  men  are  formed. 

What  trifling,  then,  is  it,  to  go  to  uncertain  testimony,  of 
which  we  know  only  that  it  is  of  no  value,  when  the  great  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  decisive  of  the  question,  are  perfectly 
known  to  us  ?  We  know  well  what  secret  voting  is ;  and  we 
know  that  it  may  be  rendered  a  complete  security  against 
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external  influence,  in  voting  for  members  of  parliament.  If  the 
Americans  did  use  it  badly,  that  wo;iid  be  no  argument  against 
the  thing  itself.  The  Americans  have  little  motive  to  the  accu- 
rate use  of  it,  because,  by  two  circumstances  in  their  situation, 
the  general  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  great  rarity  of  large 
fortunes,  the  means  are  wanting  of  placing  more  than  an  insig- 
nificant portion  of  them  in  dependence.  There  would  be  no 
wonder,  then,  if  the  Americans  were  not  very  nice  about  the 
machinery  of  the  ballot,  and  cared  but  little  whether  it  was  so 
used  as  to  work  with  much,  or  with  little  accuracy.  Their  case 
and  ours  are  in  this  respect  diametrically  opposite  ;  they  do  not 
depend  upon  the  ballot  for  independent  voting,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly obtain  it  by  any  other  means. 

But  beside  all  this,  we  know  upon  better  evidence  than  the 
assertions  made  in  parliament,  that  the  Americans  do  esteem 
the  ballots  It  is  evidence  enough  that  they  continue  to  use  it; 
Why  should  tliey,  unless  they  liked  it?  The  Americans  are 
not  in  our  miserable  condition.  They  cannot  have  institutions, 
under  which  they  suffer,  fastened  upon  them  for  ages  in  spite 
of  their  inclinations.  What,  then,  is  the  fact  ?  So  far  from  being 
diminished,  the  use  of  the  ballot  has  been  continually  extended 
in  America.  Some  of  the  StateSi  in  which,  originally,  it  was 
not  employed,  have,  upon  the  revision  of  their  constitutions, 
introduced  it ;  and  in  not  one,  in  which  it  has  ever  been  used> 
has  the  thought  been  entertained  of  discontinuing  it.  Nothing 
can  be  more  worthless,  therefore,  than  the  pretence  that  America 
aflbrds  experience  against  the  benefit  of  secret  voting. 

Of  all  the  assertions,  however,  adventured  in  parliament,  to 
oppose  the  ai^ument  for  the  ballot,  there  is  certainly  not  one, 
the  audacity  of  which  is  more  worthy  of  our  admiration,  than 
what  we  are  next  to  mention ;— that  secret  voting  has  no  ten- 
dency to  ensure  independent  voting.  This  is  an  infallible  test  of 
character.  We  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  it,  in  the  case  of 
public  men,  to  all  who  desire  to  understand  them.  We  may  be 
perfectly  certain,  that  the  man  who  makes  this  assertion  will 
make  any  other  assertion  whatsoever,  if  he  believes  it  useful  to 
his  purpose ;  that  twice  two,  for  example,  make  not  four,  but 
four  hundred.  Take  either  supposition,  that  he  does  not  see  the 
truth,  or  that  he  sees  it  and  belies  it.  You,  probably,  will  not 
afBrm,  that  the  man  who  sees  the  truth  and  belies  it,  in  one 
instance,  because  it  suits  his  purpose,  will  not,  when  it  suits  his 
purpose,  do  so  again.  And,  if  any  man^s  intellect  be  in  such  a  state 
that  he  cannot  perceive  the  connection  between  secret  voting 
and  independent  voting,  either  from  its  native  weakness,  or  its 
readiness  to  be  blinded  by  the  feeling  of  int^rest^  w^  really  W9^ 
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no  security  against  a  similar  effect  from  similar  causes^  in  the 
case  of  a  simple  arithmetical  proposition. 

What  we  have  already  said  upon  this  subject  contains  all  the 
endence  necessary  to  determine  the  question.  An  independent 
vote  is  a  vote^  given  in  such  circumstances,  that  good  or  evil«  at 
the  will  of  another^  does  not  depend  upon  the  manner  of  giving 
it,  A  man  votes  as  he  pleases,  when  nothing  good  is  to  come 
to  him  from  his  voting  in  one  way,  nothing  evil  from  bis  voting 
in  another.  Such,  necessarily,  is  the  effect  of  voting  in  secrecy. 
If  a  man  promises,  or  gives,  a  bribe  to  another  who  votes  in 
secret,  he  clearly  sees  what  he  purchases  ;  he  gives  his  money 
for  a  certain  chance  that  the  man  will  vote  for  him  ;  to  the  man 
who  votes,  the  case  is  the  same,  whether  he  votes  the  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  man  who  would  inflict  evil  for  a  vote  given 
against  him,  cannot  inflict  evil  for  its  being  given  against  him, 
when  he  cannot  know  but  it  was  given  for  him.  In  these  cir^ 
cumstances,  the  independence  of  the  vote  is  complete,  and  we 
have  already  seen,  that  upon  independent  voting  all  the  bless* 
ings  of  good  government,  and  deliverance  from  all  the  unspeak- 
able evils  of  bad  government,  inseparably  depend. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  tell  us  of  certain  combinations  of 
circumstances,  in  which  the  happy  and  natural  effect  of  secret 
voting  would  be  eluded.  We  know  them.  We  know  also  that 
under  the  present  distribution  of  the  suffrage  in  England,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  secrecy  would  have  no  effect.  Take  Old 
Sarum  for  an  example.  Wherever  the  electors  are  so  few,  that 
good  can  be  extended  to  the  whole  body,  if  the  result  is  in  one 
way,  evil  if  it  is  in  another,  independence  may  be  prevented  in 
spite  of  secrecy.  But  these  cases  are  a  very  insignificant  pro- 
portion. In  all  counties,  and  in  most  boroughs,  no  snch  power 
can  be  pretended.  Wherever  the  voters  consist  of  thousands,  or 
even  of  a  good  many  hundreds,  a  sum  to  each  sufficiently  large 
to  secure  their  votes,  would  exceed  the  share  of  the  national 
plunder  which  any  individual  could  hope  to  attain;  and  the 
power  of  evil  over  laiger  numbers  is  more  limited  still.  No 
mail  can  aflbrd  to  turn  out  the  numerous  tenants,  either  of  his 
lands  or  his  houses,  without  a  serious  calamity  to  himself. 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  all  men  cannot  but  see, 
those  of  our  representatives  who  tell  us,  that  bribery  and 
intimidation  would  just  as  much  prevail  under  secret  as  open 
voting,  must  be  prepared  to  affirm,  that  Englishmen  will  ch(x>se 
10  be  staves,  when  they  may  be  free ;  that  they  will  choose  to 
send  men  to  parliament,  who  will  perpetuate  the  evils  of  misrule, 
rather  than  men  who  would  remove  them ;  even  when  they  can 
derive  no  advantage  individually  ftom  sending  the  first  torti  iK>r 
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evil  individually  from  sending  the  latter.  They  who  can  believe 
this,  if  any  such  there  be,  and  they  who  pretend  to  believe  it, 
are  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  argument. 

A  certain  set  of  cases,  however,  are  held  forth  to  countenance 
this  monstrous  pretension ;  which  are  so  far  from  being  cases  in 
point,  that  they  are  mere  examples  of  a  gross  abuse, — the  em- 
ployment of  secrecy  in  circumstances  in  which  it  is  a  protection, 
not  to  pure,  but  to  impure  voting.  This  is  a  point,  upon  the 
elucidation  of  which  a  few  words  will  be  not  ill-bestowed  ;  as 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  obscurity,  and  hence  of 
sophistry,  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot.  There  are  two  sets  of 
circumstances  in  which  votes  are  given.  These  two  sets  of 
circumstances  are  so  very  different  in  their  nature,  that  in  the 
one  of  them  open  voting  always  tends  to  good,  secret  voting 
tends  to  evil ;  in  the  other  secret  voting  alone  tends  to  good, 
open  voting  tends  to  evil'.  These  two  sets  of  circumstances 
were  not  very  difficult  to  discover,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  that 
they  were  ever  distinctly  pointed  out,  till  Mr.  Mill  found  the 
explanation  necessary  in  his  History  of  British  India.* 

There  is  one  set  oi  circumstances  in  which,  if  men  voted  free 
from  external  influence,  they  would  vote  well;  another  set 
of  circtimstances  in  which,  if  they  voted  free  from  external 
influence,  they  would  vote  ill.  We  see  that  in  one  of  the  most 
recent  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot  in  parliament.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  tried  the  effect  of  a  sophism  which  rested  on  the  con- 
founding these  two  sets  of  circumstances  together.  He  brought 
forward  a  case  of  the  ill-effect  of  the  ballot  in  that  set  of 
circumstances  in  which  its  tendency  is  to  produce  evil,  whence 
to  infer  that  it  could  produce  none  but  ill  effects  in  that  set  of 
cases  in  which  its  tendency  is  to  produce  good.  He  adduced 
an  instance  of  the  corrupt  use  of  secret  voting,  by  members  of 
parliament  in  the  business  of  parliament,  in  order  to  prove  that 
electors  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it  in  choosing  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  nation. 

He  was  ignorant,  so  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  cases  were  not  only  not  the  same,  but 
diametrically  opposite.  In  the  case  of  members  of  parliament 
in  the  business  of  parliament  there  is  no  security  for  good  voting 
without  the  pubhcity  of  the  voting.  In  the  case  of  electors 
voting  for  representatives  the  only  security  for  good  voting  is 
the  secrecy  of  the  voting. 
^— ^— — ^  —  -    --  - 

*  The  distinction  has  been  subsequently  presented  to  view  in  an  admirable 
pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Statement  of  the  Question  of  Parliamentary  Reform," 
imd  published  by  Baldmn,  Cradock,  and  Co.  in  1821. 
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The  dlfTerence  in  the  two  cases  is  constituted  by  the  difference 
of  the  interests.  In  the  one  case,  the  voter  has  an  interest  in 
bad  voting,  and  will  vote  ill,  if  he  is  not  prevented.  In  the 
other  case,  the  voter  has  an  interest  in  voting  well,  and  will  vote 
well,  if  he  is  not  prevented.  The  member  of  parliament,  who 
has  an  interest  in  abusing,  for  his  own  advantage,  the  powers  of 
government  intrusted  to  him,  needs  to  be  restrained.  Restraint 
is  found  in  the  power  of  publicity.  The  electors,  who  have  an 
interest  in  good  representatives,  need  to  be  saved  from  the 
influence  of  men,  who,  if  returned  under  that  influence,  would 
not  be  good.    They  can  be  saved  by  secrecy. 

To  express  the  circumstances  generally ;  we  say,  that  in  that 
set  of  circumstances,  in  which  the  voter's  own  interest  would 
lead  him  to  vote  well,  but  other  men  are  likely  to  create  an 
interest  for  him  which  would  lead  him  to  vote  ill,  the  vote  should 
be  given  in  secret :  in  that  set  of  cases,  in  which  the  voter's  own 
interest  would  lead  him  to  vote  ill,  but  public  opinion  would 
act  upon  him  as  an  inducement  to  vote  well,  the  vote  should 
be  given  in  public.  The  effect  of  secrecy  in  the  two  cases  is 
perfectly  contrary.  In  the  one  case  it  is  protection  for  the 
operation  of  the  sinister  interest;  in  the  other  it  is  protection 
against  it.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  safeguard  of  the  public 
interest ;  in  the  other  it  is  the  removal  of  that  safeguard. 

To  maintain  the  pretence,  that  perfect  secrecy  in  voting  for 
members  of  parliament  would  not  annul  the  power  of  influencing 
the  vote,  by  annexing  the  prospect  either  oi  the  matter  of  good 
to  the  giving  it  in  one  way,  or  the  matter  of  evil  to  the  giving  it 
in  another ;  it  must  be  affirmed,  in  the  one  case,  that  the  man 
who  has  received  a  bribe,  or  the  promise  of  one,  will  vote  contrary 
to  his  inclination,  though  the  receipt  of  the  bribe  cannot  in  the 
least  degree  be  affected  by  his  voting  according  to  his  inclina^ 
tion  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  vote  against  his  inclination  totally 
without  a  motive,  which  is  a  moral  impossibility':  And  in  all  other, 
it  must  be  affirmed,  that  the  man  who  is  threatened  with  evil,  if 
he  votes  in  a  particular  way,  will  vote  against  his  inclination, 
though  he  knows  that  he  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  more  likely 
to  suffer  the  evil  if  he  votes  according  to  his  inclination ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  will  vote  contrary  to  his  inclination  totally  without  a 
motive,  which  is  the  same  moral  impossibility  as  before.  No  re-r 
duetto  ad  absurdum  is  more  perfect  than  this. 

The  last  resource,  therefore,  of  these  controvertists  is,  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  secrecy.  How  do  they  make  that  out  ?  They 
do  not  make  it  out  at  all.  They  make  out  nothing ;  nor  try  to 
do  so.  That  is  not  their  way.  They  assert;  sometimes  more 
nakedly,  sometimes  more  covertly,  but  still  only  assert.     Please, 
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then«  to  inform  us  in  what  way  the  secrecy  is  to  he  violated  ; 
for  if  it  be  to  be  violated,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  doing  it. 

Voters  will  shew  in  what  way  they  vote. 

Your  word  $hew  has  a  double  meaning ;  and  is  here  employed 
in  your  usual,  that  is,  equivocating  way.  It  means  eiUier 
seeing  or  hearing,  If  you  say,  that  the  voter  will  let  it  be  seen 
how  he  votes,  we  can  take  perfect  security  against  that.  If 
you  say  that  th«^  man  would  tell  how  he  votes ;  we  answer,  that 
the  man  may  da  sc^  as  much  as  he  pleases  \  but  the  secrecy  of 
the  vote  will  be  just  as  perfect  as  ever ;  since  it  must  for  ever 
be  a  secret  whether  or  not  he  speaks  the  truth.  At  any  rate 
the  man  who  proclaims  the  knavery  of  giving  a  prostitute  vote, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  speaking  me  truth. 

We  affirm,  then,  and  upon  mround  which  seems  impregnable ; 
1st.  that  voting  may  be  rendered  perfectly  secret ;  2nd.  that 
secret  voting  is  a  perfect  security  for  independent  voting ;  3rd. 
that  without  independent  voting  all  hope  of  good  government  is 
vain ;  and  4th,  that  in  England  there  cannot  be  independent 
voting  without  secret  voting.  If  so,  we  have  a  pretty  complete 
argument  for  the  ballot. 

The  language  which  is  held  by  the  enemies  of  the  ballot  is 
wonderful  m  almost  every  part  of  it ;  but  we  do  not  think  there 
is  any  thing  in  it,  which  excites  an  odder  mixture  of  feelings,  in 
the  intelligent  mind,  than  what  they  say  about  the  high  moral 
consequences  of  the  tumult  and  uproar  of  an  election.  The 
excitement,  they  tell  us,  produced  in  the  people,  by  such  pro-' 
ceedin^s,  is  of  an  admirable  tendency.  Their  minds  are  thereby 
filled  with  the  principles  of  virtue.  Tumultuous  elections  are  a 
kind  of  school,  a  gi/mnasium,  for  the  training  of  patriots. 

In  the  various  pretexts  which  are  made  use  of  to  decry  secret 
voting,  that  indispensable  foundation  of  a  good  representative 
system,  in  all  countries  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  not 
in  circumstances  which  place  them  above  dependence  ;  there  is 
nothing  which  more  deserves  our  attention  than  the  animus  dis-^ 
played  by  them;  the  peculiar  combination  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  which  alone  seems  competent  to  usher  them 
into  the  world. 

If  what  is  thus  affirmed  were  true,  or  if  the  men  who  affirm  it 
believe  it  to  be  true,  we  should  see  them  endeavouring  to  turn 
this  admirable  instrument  of  virtue  to  the  greatest  account. 
Every  quiet  election  would,  upon  this  principle,  be  an  evil ;  it 
would  defraud  the  country  of  so  mucn  virtue.  Every  close 
borough  would  not  only  be  a  blot  in  the  constitution,  but  a 
principle  of  immorality  ;  a  cause  why  the  standard  of  virtue,  in 
the  breasts  of  Englishmen,  is  so  low  as  it  is.     Every  compromise 
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in  a  county,  by  which,  for  avoiding  of  coniests,  a  whig  member 
and  a  lory  member  step  (]|uietly  in,  would,  in  truth,  be  a  flagitious 
conspiracy  against  the  virtue  of  the  country.  If  the  men  who 
are  parties  to  such  compromise  should  defend  it,  as  they  com- 
monly do,  by  saying  that  it  preserves  the  peace  of  the  county ; 
that  it  avoids  the  excitement  of  hostile  affections,  which  render 
men  bad  neighbours,  bad  relations,  bad  landlords,  bad  tenants, 
bad  magistrates,  bad  masters,  and  bad  servants  {  that  it  savea 
from  those  scenes  of  profligacy,  that  intemperaa^,  that  ferocity, 
that  falsehood,  that  perjury,  that  prostitution,  that  opto 
contempt  of  all  moral  ties,  which  are  the  grand  features  of  a 
contested  election ;  if,  we  say,  the  men  who  find  all  these 
advantages  in  what  they  call  the  peace  of  the  county,  are  tb^ 
very  men  who  tell  us  the  ballot  ought  to  be  rejected,  because 
it  tends  to  prevent  the  golden  virtues  which  are  generated  by 
a  contested  election, — they  will  not,  at  any  rate,  we  hope,  pretend 
to  be  consistent.  If  contested  and  exciting  elections  were  thus 
efficacious  in  elevating  the  standard  of  public  morality,  the 
opulent  men  of  the  nation  ought  to  have  no  object  nearer  their 
hearts,  than  to  take  effectual  measures  for  f^eventing  any 
election  from  ever  being  peaceable.  This  would  be  one  of  the 
highest  services  they  could  render  to  their  country.  Nor  is  this  all. 
If  contested,  and  exciting  elections,  made  to  be  universal  in  the 
country,  bvthe  virtue  of  our  opulent  men,  would  produce  so  much 
virtue  in  the  people,  occurring,  as  they  do,  but  once  in  seven 
years  ;  how  much  higher  would  our  virtue  be  raised,  if  we  had 
the  benefit  of  them  every  year  ?  There  are  other  elections,  too, 
in  the  country,  beside  tne  elections  for  members  of  parliament. 
They  ought  undoubtedly  all  of  them  to  be  made  to  contain  ^ 
much  as  possible  of  that  which,  in  elections  for  members  of 
parliament,  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  such  admirable  effects ; 
namely,  their  tumultuousness.  All  parish  vestries  ought  to  be 
open  vestries.  Yet  here  again  we  have  occasion  to  deplore  the 
little  care  of  their  consistency  which  is  taken  by  our  public 
men.  There  is  nothing  which  they  are  more  attached  to  thati 
select  vestries ;  which  attachment  has  misled  them  so  far, 
notwithstanding  their  love  of  tumultuous  elections,  that  they 
have  made  the  House  of  Commons  the  perfect  model  of  a  select 
vestry.  The  same  thing  nearly  may  be  said,  of  all  elections  of 
magistrates  in  corporate  towns.  These  elections  please  our 
public  men,  in  proportion  as  they  ate  on  the  plan  of  a  select 
vestry.  Yet  of  how  much  virtue  is  the  nation  thus  deprived, 
which  would  be  surely  generated  in  it,  according  to  the  same 
theory  of  our  public  men,  if  all  these  elections  were  tumultuous'^ 
We  x^annot  avoid  carrying  our  views  even  farther.    There  arfe 
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various  states  and  conditions,  to  which  men  are  raised  by  various 
incidents^  most  improperly,  if  the  process  of  tumultuous  elections 
are  so  salutary  upon  the  public  mind.  The  appointment  of 
clergymen,  for  example,  notonly  for  parochial  duties,  but  to  all  the 
dignities,  and  all  the  riches,  which  some  of  them  enjoy,  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  way  which  is  most  conducive  to  virtue.  The 
peerage,  so  great  a  prize,  ought  assuredly  not  to  be  thrown  away, 
by  depending  either  upon  individual  choice,  or  the  accident  of 
birth,  if  so  much  benefit  might  be  derived  from  it,  in  making 
it  depend  upon  a  tumultuous  election.  Nay  the  sovereignty 
itself  ought  to  be  elective,  since,  if  the  virtue  generated  by  the 
small  contest  for  a  member  of  parliament  be  ah  object  of  any 
value,  that  generated  by  a  choice  of  such  ineffable  importance 
to  the  nation,  would  be  of  infinitely  greater  value. 

So  much  for  the  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  which,  in  this 
particular  case,  all  discerning  men  will  see  to  be  of  much  more 
importance,  than  that  sort  of  argument  generally  is.  The 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  question  are  immediately  seen,  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  actual  business  done.  There  are  two  parties 
at  an  election ;  one,  that  of  those  who  give  prostitute  votes  ;  the 
other,  that  of  those  who  suborn  them.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  us 
/that  there  are  honest  votes  at  elections ;  there  might  be  more 
than  any  body  will  pretend  there  are,  without  affectmg  the  truth 
of  our  description.  The  honest  votes,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  are  a  miserable  exception.  Now,  then,  draw  the  conse- 
quence. A  scene  got  up  for  the  most  deeply  immoral  and 
degrading  of  all  human  purposes,  for  the  perpetration  of  a  great 
act  of  treachery  to  the  nation,  for  delivering  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  small  number  of  men,  interested  in  all  the  abuses  of  misrule, 
contrary  to  the  most  solemn  of  all  engagements,  in  the  midst  of 
fraud,  perjury,  and  every  other  abomination,  there  are  men  who 
tell  us  is  a  scene,  in  which  Englishmen  have  to  Jearri  their  public 
virtue,  and  of  which,  from  consideration  of  their  virtues,  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  to  deprive  them. — Those  virtues  in  them, 
which  fit  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  suborners,  they  do  learn 
there  in  great  perfection.  That  is  a  truth  beyond  all  dispute. 
No  wonder  the  school  should  have  patrons,  in  a  class  of  men  so 
deeply  interested  in  its  success.    . 

One  objection  still  remains,  which,  though  we  shall  be  able 
to  shew  that  it  rests  entirely  on  misapprehension,  we  regard  with 
-far  more  respect  than  any  of  those  which  we  have  pre- 
viously noticed ;  because  the  point  of  morality  to  which  it  refers 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  because  we  know  that  it  affects 
the  minds  of  some  men,  who,  on  account  both  of  their  intellectual 
£^nd  moral  qualities,  are  entitled  to  our  highest  esteem.     These 
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men  say^  that  secret  voting,  to  make  it  answer  its  end>  supposes 
mendacity.  Tlie  man  who  is  bribed,  promises  to  vote  one  way, 
and  actually  votes  another.  The  man  who  may  be  turned  out 
of  his  house,  or  his  farm,  or  suffer  any  other  evil,  votes 
one  wav,  while  he  says  that  he  votes  another.  This  violation  of 
truth,  tKey  say,  is  so  odious,  that  it  renders  odious  and  ineligible 
whatever  is  necessarily  combined  with  it. 

This  objection  requires  the  more  words  to  shew  the  nature 
of  it  truly,  because  the  evil  which  it  points  at  is  all  upon  the 
surface,  and  is  easily  seen ;  the  evil  which  is  prevented  lies 
deep,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  an  attentive  observer.— Of  two 
evils  choose  the  least, — is,  nevertheless,  the  proper  rule,  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  case  of  human  deliberation. 

Of  so  much  importance  is  it  to  mankind,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  confide  in  what  is  said  to  them  by  one  another,  that  no 
violation  of  the  truth  which  would  affect  that  end,  can  be  jus- 
tified. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  in  which  another  man  is 
not  entitled  to  the  truth;  and  these  circumstances  create  a 
radical  distinction.  The  cases  in  which  men  are  not  entitled  to 
the  truth  constitute  a  class  by  themselves;  subject  to  rules 
altogether  different  from  the  class  of  cases  in  which  they  are 
entitled  to  the  truth. 

Men  are  not  entitled  to  the  truth,  when  they  would  make  a 
bad  use  of  it.  This  is  a  maxim  sanctionea  by  the  moral 
judgment  and  the  practice  of  all  ages  and  nations.  When 
men  withhold  the  truth  from  such  parties,  they  in  fact  do 
not  violate  the  rule  of  veracity ;  thiey  neither  feel  conscious  of 
any  guilt  in  themselves,  nor  is  any  ever  imputed  to  them 
by  others.  The  rule  of  veracity  does  not  consist  in  giving 
information  to  a  villain  which  he  will  employ  in  forwarding  his 
villainous  ends.  Wrong  information,  for  the  prevention  of  evil, 
and,  in  certain  circumstances,  for  the  promotion  of  good,  has 
rarely  been  classed  among  forbidden  means  by  any  set  of  men, 
civilized  or  barbarian.  Who  that  saw  a  fellow-creature  hiding 
himself  from  his  intruding  murderer,  but  would  say  to  the 
ruffian  whatever  was  most  hkely  to  mislead  him  in  his 
pursuit?  Instances  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  Take 
one  of  an  ordinary  sort.  The  Physician  is  not  blamed,  he  does 
not  consider  himself  as  violating  the  sacred  rule  of  veracity, 
when  he  assures  his  patient  that  he  is  in  no  danger,  though  he 
knows  him  to  be  in  the  greatest. 

In  no  instance  is  wrong  information  conducive  to  the  pre- 
vention of  evil  of  such  magnitude,  as  when  it  is  conducive  to  the 
prevention  of  misrule.   In  no  instance  is  any  man  less  entitled  to 
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right  jnformation,thanwhenhe  would  employ  It  for  the  ^perpetration 
er  misrule.  If  in  every  conceivable  instance  wrong  information 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  veracity,  not  a 
breach  of  morality,  but  on  the  contrary  a  meritorious  act,  it  is 
when  it  is  necessary  to  defeat  such  a  purpose  as  this. 

Among  the  gross  inconsistencies  which  crowd  the  minds 

of  Englishmen,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  exists 

between  the  abhorrence  of  the  ballot,  on  account  of  the  supposed 

mendacity  connected  with  it,  and   the  habitual  conduct    of 

the  men  .who  express  that  abhorrence.    The  same  mendacity, 

exactly,  if  they  persist  in  calling  it  mendacity,  which  a  voter 

may  use  to  baffle  his  corrupter,  they  themselves  practise  every 

day   from    the    slightest   motives.      Every    time    they   write 

'*  obedient,  humble  servant,"  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter,  they  tell 

a  lie,  if  lie  it  must  be  called,  of  the  very  same  description; 

Every  time  they  direct  a  servant  to    say  at    their  door  to 

the  people  who  want  them,  that  they  are  not  at  home,  when 

they  are  at  home,  they  not  only  lie  themselves,  but  in  this 

instance  have  no  scruple  at  all  in  making  another  person  lie, 

notwithstanding  the  intolerable  pollution  they  ascribe  to  it  in 

the  case  of  the  ballot.      It  surely  is  not  necessary  for  ns 

to  go   on   shewing  how  much  of  the  whole  business  of  life, 

in  this  purest  of  countries,  is  carried  on  by  lying,  if  words  and 

actions  conveying  false  information  deserve  this   opprobrious 

name.     Let  us  look  to  more  solemn  occasions.     The  law  hardly 

does  any  thing  but  by  means  of  a  lie ;  witness  the  writs  which 

give  commencement  to  a  suit ;  and  witness,  to  go  no  farther, 

pleadings  of  almost  all  descriptions.     Not  only  breaches  of 

veracity,  but  breaches  of  oath,  are  committed  with  the  utmost 

indifference.     How  common  is   it,  for  jurors  on  their  oaths, 

to  declare  an  article  worth  but  a  few  shillings,  which  they  know 

to  be  worth,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  many  pounds,  only  that  they 

may  not  subject  a  criminal  to  a  greater  punishment  than  he 

deserves ;  how  necessarily  does  the  law  requiring  unanimity  in 

juries,  compel  a  part  of  the  jury  in  almost  all  doubtful  cases  to 

perjure  themselves?     We  need  but  allude  to  the  daily  use 

of  fiscal    oaths,    and  theological  oaths,    to  be    reminded  of 

the  perfect  callousness  with  which  false  swearing  is  practised 

and  regarded.     Nay,  remarkable  as  it  must  be  esteemed,  we  on 

no  occasion  lie  more  grossly,  and  habitually,  than  in  our  devotions; 

in  our  addresses  to  God  himself,  at  the  very  time  that  we  are 

professing  with  our  lips  that  we  believe  him  omniscient,  and 

acquainted  with  our  innermost  thoughts.  Do  we  not  hear  people 

daily  telling  God  in  their  prayers  that  they  renounce  the  pomps 

and  vanities  of  the  world,  when  we  know  their  hearts  are  filled 


with  nothing  else?  Does  not  every  man  who  repeats  the 
prayer,  qalled  the  Lord'9,  tell  the  Deity,  that  he  wishes  "  not  to 
be  ]ecl  iato  temptation?''  And  do  we  not  know  many  such 
men  deyQting  all  their  thoughts  to  the  accum^Iating  of  riches, 
or  the  acquisition  of  worldly  grandeur,  which  the  scripture  tells 
ihem  are  the  greatest  of  temptations;  since  it  is  easier  for 
^  carnal  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  ?-^Need  we  go  on  ? — Surely 
not 

And  yet  have  we  men,  who,  after  seeing  to  how  great  a  degree 
the  whole  tissue  of  onr  lives  is  formed  of  lying,  and  after  being  them- 
selves inured  to  it,  profess  so  violent  a  hatred  of  the  falsehood 
acQidental  to  a  vote  rendered  independent  by  secrecy , as  to  account 
the  independence,  and  all  the  inestimable  benefits  which  flow 
from  it,  less  than  an  equivalent  ?  We  should  have  accounted 
this  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  possible  specimens  of 
TartuflS^ing,  if  we  did  not  know  that  there  are  valuable  men, 
who  have  ibrmed  with  the  false  information,  which  may  occa-» 
sionally  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  independence  of  which 
secrecy  is  the  means  such  an  association  of  ideas,  as  they 
do  unhappily  mistake  for  moral  disapprobation. 

But  beside  the  proof  we  have  given,  that  the  wrong  information 
incidental  to  the  ballot  belongs  not  to  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  moral  rule  of  veracity  is  concerned ;  beside 
the  oertainty  of  the  rule,  that  the  least  of  two  evils  is  to  be 
chosen ;  and  the  perfect  proof  by  the  practice  of  Englishmen, 
that  in  innumerable  instances  they  regard  the  use  of  falsehood 
as  little  or  no  evil,  while  bad  government  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  worst  of  all  evils;  beside  all  this,  we  have  still  to  observe 
that  the.  objection  assumes  what  is  not  true.  It  assumes 
that  every  vote  which  would  be  suborned,  if  openly  given,  would 
be  attended  with  mendacity  if  given  secretly. 

First  observe*  that  if  this  were  so,  the  cases,  in  respect 
of  mendacity,  would  only  be  equal.  Every  suborned  vote 
is  by  the  supposition  a  mendacious  vote.  What  ground  then  is 
there  for  any  preference  on  the  score  of  veracity ;  and  what 
ground  is  there  not  for  preference  on  the  score  of  national  good  ? 
This  objection,  drawn  from  the  love  of  veracity,  is  thus  clearly 
seen  to.  be  utterly  worthless. 

Such,  however,  is  the  admirable  working  of  the  ballot,  that  it 
would  preclude  the  occasion  for  mendacity  in  many,  in  probably 
a  great  majority  of  instances,  from  the  beginning ;  and  in  the 
end  would  utterly  abolish  it.  If  men  never  continue  to  do  any 
thing  in  vain,  men  will  not  seek  promises  from  others,  in 
circumstances  in  which  the  promise  is  of  no  use  to  them. 

d2 
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Where  there  is  no  promising  at  all,  there  can  be  no  false 
promising.  The  ballot,  therefor^^,  is  really  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing votes  from  mendacity.  One  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  secret  voting  sfjrings  from  the  very  source,  from  which 
this  mistaken  objection  is  drawn. 

Suppose  a  man  to  go  about,  asking  promises  from  electors  who 
vote  m  secret.  He  obtains  them,  of  course,  from  all  the  men, 
from  whom  he  would  have  obtained  a  prostitute  vote  in  the  case 
of  publicity.  An  act  of  mendacity  is  necessary  in  either  case, 
whether  tne  promise  is  kept  or  broken.  But  of  two  lies, 
equal  to  a  man  in  other  respects,  he  may  pretty  surely  be  expected 
to  prefer  that  which  favours  his  own  inclinations.  The  pro- 
mise, therefore,  is  to  the  man  who  exacts  it  no  security  for  the 
attainment  of  his  object.  It  is  obviously  the  reverse,  if 
the  attempt  to  impose  an  odious  chain  be  felt  as  an  injury  by 
the  man  who  is  sought  to  be  degraded.  Every  man  from 
whom  a  promise  is  exacted  to  vote  in  one  way,  has  received 
a  new  motive  to  vote  in  the  opposite  way,  by  this  badge 
of  slavery  nefariously  fastened  upon  him.  It  is  abundantly 
certain,  that  the  exaction  of  promises, — in  these  circumstances 
more  than  useless, — would  soon  be  abandoned,  and  voting  would 
be  as  pure  of  falsehood  as  it  would  be  of  dependence. 

Nor  would  this  be  the  only  moral  effect  of  secret  voting ;  it 
would  have  others  of  the  greatest  extent,  and  importance. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of 
view  in  which  the  subject  can  be  considered.  Take  away 
from  the  men  of  property  the  power  of  obtaining  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  by  improper  means,  and  you  may  deem  it  certain 
that  they  will  immediately  apply  themselves  to  the  obtaining 
them  by  proper  means. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  idea  of  the  con- 
sequences which  would  result  from  such  a  change.  Whereas, 
at  present,  the  traffic  which  takes  place  between  the  parties  who 
give  and  the  parties  who  obtain  votes,  corrupts  them  both ;  the 
intercourse  between  them,  in  the  other  case  which  we  have  sup- 
posed, would  operate  most  powerfully  to  their  mutual  improve- 
ment. 

The  evidence  of  this  we  think  is  incontestible.  The  moment 
it  was  seen  that  the  people  gave  their  suffrages  only  to  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  best  endowed  with  the  qualities  which 
fit  men  for  the  duties  of  legislation,  the  men  of  property  would 
exert  themselves  to  attain  and  to  display  those  qualities.  They 
would  then  have  a  motive  for  their  attainment,  of  which  at  pre- 
sent they  are  nearly  destitute.  Stores  of  knowledge,  habits  of 
mental  application,  of  self-denial,  of  preferring  the  public  in- 
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terest  to  the  private  interest^  whenever  there  is  incompatibility 
between  them,  are  not  easily  acquired ;  and  never  will  be 
acquired  (bating  remarkable  exceptions)  by  those  who  have  not 
a  strong  motive  to  acquire  them. 

We  think,  that  putting  the  elective  suffrage  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing would  afford  tnat  motive  to  the  men  of  property  ni  England. 
Men  of  property  love  distinction ;  but  the  distinction  of  pro- 
perty, where  it  is  not  connected  with  political  power,  or  strongly 
associated  with  the  idea  of  it,  is  insignificant.  The  great  desire 
of  men  of  property,  therefore,  always  will  be  for  the  distinc- 
tion connected  with  public  services.  But,  if  they  had  an 
adequate  motive  for  the  acquisition,  in  a  superior  degree,  of  the 
high  mental  qualities,  which  fit  men  for  the  discharge  of  public 
duties,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have  great,  and  peculiar 
advantages,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  Other 
men,  even  those  who  are  not  confined  to  mechanical  drudgery, 
are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  in  earning  the  means  either  of  subsistence  or  independence. 
Ther  men  who  are  born  to  a  property  which  places  them  above 
such  necessity,  can  employ  the  whole  of  their  lives  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge,  the  talents,  and  the  virtues,  which  would  entitle 
them  to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens.  With  equal 
motive,  and  superior  advantages,  they  would,  of  course,  in 
general,  have  superior  success.  They  would  be  the  foremost 
men  in  the  country,  and  so  they  would  be  esteemed. 

Act,  says  Plato,  (IloXtr.  F.)  speaking  after  Phocy Hides,  orav 
T(^  riSri  fitog  ^,  apeTYiv  atTKuv.  "  A  man  has  peculiar  advantages 
for  attaining  the  highest  excellence  of  his  nature,  when  he  is 
above  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  the  means  of  subsistence.'* 

The  man  who  is  placed  in  these  circumstances,  has  not  only 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  bestow,  in  early  life,  upon  the  acquisi- 
tions which  fit  him  for  the  business  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment ;  he  alone,  and  not  the  man  without  fortune,  who  is  still 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  can  bestow  his  time  and  attention, 
undivided,  upon  tne  public  services  with  which  he  is  intrusted. 
Our  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  business  of  government  is 
properly  the  business  of  the  rich;  and  that  they  will  always 
obtain  it,  either  by  bad  means,  or  good.  Upon  this  every  thing 
depends.  If  they  obtain  it  by  bad  means,  the  government  is 
bad.  If  they  obtain  it  by  good  means,  the  government  is  sure 
to  be  good.  The  only  good  means  of  obtaining  it  are,  the  free 
suffrage  of  the  people. 

Radical  Reformers  are  commonly  stigmatized  in  the  lump ; 
and,  as  names  of  peculiar  opprobrium  among  the  suborners  of 
yotes,  they  are  called  Democrats,  and  Republicans.     We  see 
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not  why  either  of  these  names,  unless  misconstrued,  should  be 
dishonourable.  For  our  parts,  however,  we  are  Aristocrats. 
We  think  it  best,  that  government  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  ApuTTot ;  not  only  in  the  sense  of  the  Greeks,  who  under- 
stood by  that  term  the  BeXntrroi ;  but  in  that  of  the  modems, 
who  understand  by  it  only  the  Rich.  We  only  desire  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  upon  such  terms  as  will  make 
them  the  Apiaroi  and  BtXr^rroi.  Whoever  are  the  kpiaroi  and  BeX- 
TioToi,  we  desire  to  be  governed  by  them ;  and,  with  the  suffrage 
upon  a  proper  footing,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  the 
Rich. 

If  the  effect  of  placing  the  suffrage  upon  a  proper  footing 
would  be  thus  salutary,  with  regard  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  the  rich ;  let  us  inquire  next  what  it  would  be  in  re- 
gard to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

We  have  seen  that,  while  votes  are  liable  to  be  suborned,  and 
while  the  rich  obtain  their  purpose  with  the  people  by  corrupting 
them,  they  do  corrupt  them.  The  consequence  is  inevitable; 
and  neither  the  insensibility  to  moral  evil  which  habit  produces, 
nor  all  the  refinements  of  modern  disguise,  can  hinder  any  fair 
observer  from  understanding  the  Tragi-comedy  of  which  we  are 
the  spectators. 

But,  if  the  business  of  the  rich  is  to  corrupt  the  people,  when 
they  can  obtain  their  purpose  by  con;upting  them,  it  will  no  less 
certainly  be  their  endeavour  to  improve  them,  if  you  render  it 
impossible  for  theni  to  obtain  their  purpose  with  the  people  by 
any  other  means  than  improving  them. 

who  will  deny  that  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  placing 
the  suffrage  upon  a  proper  foundation  ?  When  the  people  are 
under  no  inducement  to  choose  representatives  from  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  their  fitness,  it  becomes  immediately 
the  interest  of  the  rich,  that  none  but  the  fittest  should  be 
chosen.  Whenever  the  benefits  of  misrule  are  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  the  rich  have  then  the  strongest  interest  in 
good  government.  Good  government,  however,  nothing  but  the 
good  choice  of  the  people  can  procure. 

But  the  more  wise  and  the  more  virtuous  the  people  can  be 
rendered,  the  goodness  of  their  choice  is  rendered  the  more  cer- 
tain. It  becomes,  immediately,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the 
rich,  to  employ  their  endeavours  to  raise  the  intellects  and 
morals  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch ;  that  no  artifice  may 
be  able  to  deceive,  or  interest  to  seduce  them,  either  in  regard  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  for  their  coithtry,  or  the  men  who  are 
fittest  to  promote  it. 

But|  if  the  men  of  power  and  influence  in  the  country,  along 
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with  sufficient  motives  to  take  the  utmost  pains  with  their  own 
intellects  and  morals^  had  the  like  motives  to  take  pains  with 
the  intellects  and  morals  of  the  people ;  to  do  whatever  could  be 
done  for  rendering  their  early  education  perfect;  to  take  the  ut- 
most care  of  their  morals  through  life^  by  a  correct  use  of  their 
approbation  and  disapprobation^  as  well  as  their  power  of  giving 
and  withholding  good ;  to  watch  over  the  instruction  given  to 
them ;  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  giving  them  wrong  opinions,  to  use  the  press  with  skill 
and  activity,  for  the  producing  all  sorts  of  salutary  impressions, 
and  obviating  every  impression  of  a  different  kind ;  what  delight- 
ful consequences  would  ensue  ?  We  should  then  have  a  com- 
munity, through  which  wisdom  and  virtue  would  be  universally 
difiused ;  and  of  which  the  different  classes  would  be  knit  toge- 
ther by  the  ties  of  mutual  benefaction.  In  those  circumstances, 
the  order  and  harmony  of  society  would  be  perfect.  The  busi- 
ness of  government  would  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, because  purely  for  the  good  of  all.  Every  individual 
would  exert  himself  in  his  sphere  to  provide  for  his  own  wants, 
and  have  wherewithal  to  benefit  others  ;  and  few  men  would  be 
destitute  of  that  prudence  and  energy  which  would  place,  and 
keep  him,  in  that  situation. 

Nor  in  all  this  is  there  one  Utopian  idea.  There  is  not  a  con- 
sequence here  anticipated,  which  does  not  flow  from  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  as  necessarily  as  the  actual  effects,  so 
woefully  different,  which  we  now  experience.  All  that  is. neces- 
sary is,  so  to  alter  the  position  of  the  leading  classes  with, 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  that  they  may  have  an 
interest  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  both  of  themselves  and  others. 
It  is  not  more  extraordinary,  than  true,  that  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  all  its  admirable  consequences  may  be  insured,  by 
placing  the  Suffrage  for  Representatives  on  a  proper  foundation. 

The  evidence  of  all  this  is  so  clear  and  irrefragable,  that  it 
ought  to  obtain  attention.  The  time  is  coming  wlien  it  will  ob- 
tain all  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  At  present  we  believe 
it  has  little  chance. 


Art.  II.— drtoeZ/ ;  or.  Crime  and  Sorrow.      Colburn   and  Bentley. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.     18S0. 

npHERE  is  a  point  at  which  the  sympathy  excited  by  an 

•■"    affecting  story  becoiifes  absolutely  painful.     A  perusal  of 

this  Tale  will  inform  the  sensitive  reader  whereabout  it  lies.     If 

it  be  1^  purifying  exercise  of  the  feelings^  a^  the  ancients  thought. 
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to  enter  into  the  fictitious  woe  of  the  poet's  creatures  even  to  a 
pitch  of  anguish,  a  strong  course  of  Carwell  may  be  recommended 
to  all  corrupt  natures  :  it  will  be  found  the  true  sarsaparilla 
of  the  Materia  Poetica.     It  is  sad,  desperately  sad,  and  un- 
fortunately very  like  the  truth;  not  the  truth  meant  by  '  founded 
on  fact,'  which  we  see  inscribed  on  the  title-page  of  some  novels 
— but  the  truth  founded  upon  a  large  experience  of  the  chances 
and  changes  of  life.     The  complexion  of  the  Tale  is  of  the  dull 
colour  of  Newgate,  the  new  drop  brings  about  the  denouement, 
and  the  *  plains  of  flowing  asphodeP  that  spread  themselves  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Polynesian  seas,  form  the  Eden  of  the  wan- 
dering spirit,  whose  unhappy   doom  is  here  recorded.      The 
heroine  is  hanged,  and  the  hero  transported !     The  law  could 
not  have  picked  out  two  worthier  people  for  an  example.     It  is 
true  that  they  were  both  guilty  of  uttering  forged  notes,  but 
Carwell,  wortny  soul !  did  it  out  of  complaisance  to  his  friends, 
and  she  out  of  pure  love  for  her  husband.     It  is  not  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  authoress  that  the  wife  commits  a  crime,  in  order 
to  join  her  husband  on  the  coast  of  Australasia,  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  new  colony  of  Swan  River  is  founded.    We  have 
it  on  good  authority,  that  this  step  has  been  taken  more  than 
once,  and  succeeded.     Mrs.  Carwell,  however,  makes  an  error 
in    her    calculations,   and   is   left  for  execution.       With   the 
authoress's  leave,  however,  it  is  she  and  not  Mrs.  Carwell,  who 
commits  the  blunder.     In  uttering  a  forged  note,  Mrs.  C.  knew 
well  that  the  offence  was  not  visited  with  death  ;  and  as  we  have 
scarcely  any  thing  else  to  ,find  fault  with,  we  must  pick  a  hole  in  the 
accomplished  writer's  law.     In  her  power  of  touching  the  heart 
by  the  beautiful  picture  of  a  wife's  affection  triumphing  over 
every  species  of  trial,  enduring  and  rejoicing  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  which  would  have  alienated  all  other  friends,  and 
most  wives,  she  is  mujch  more  correct  than  in  her  notions  of  the 
criminal  code.     There  is  something  consolatory  in  the  idea  that 
even  the  felon  has  a  sacred  circle,  within  which  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety cannot  penetrate;  no  man,  however  bad,  is  thought  so  by 
his  family ;  either   he  is  kind  to  them  and  they  cannot  loot 
harshly  on  his  crime,  or  they  do  not  believe  he  is  guilty.     His 
misfortunes  as  they  call  them,  which  make  him  an  object  of 
horror  to  others,  only  draw  the  bonds  of  blood  more  strictly. 
This  is  right,  the  man  is  lord  of  his  community  :  he  is  amenable 
to  i^ociety  for  his  deeds,  but  his  family  are  answerable  to  him 
round  the  patriarchal  hearth.     The  curious  memoirs  of  James 
Hardy  Vaux,  who  is  now  running  a  new  career  somewhere  near  the 
Antipodes,  show  a  singular  picture  of  this  kind,  carried  however 
a  good  deal  too  far.    To  listen  to  Vaux  it  might  be  supposed 
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that  he  and  his  wife  were  the  most  virtuous  couple  in  the  world. 
Thiey  are  full  of  affection  for  each  other  in  prosperity,  or  sympathy 
in  distress.  Their  menage  is  exemplary :  when  they  go  out  a 
shoppings  the  expedition  is  spoken  of  with  the  coolness  that  an 
ordinary  person  would  talk  of  the  most  innocent  of  promenades^ 
and  when  the  lady  is  the  adroitest  of  the  two,  the  admiration  of 
the  husband  is  unfeigned  ;  their  little  plunder  is  carefully  dis- 
posed of,  the  couple  return  to  a  comfortable  fire-side,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  provided  for  their  family.  This  partner- 
ship in  crime  is,  however,  far  from  being  similar  to  the  unhappy 
circumstances  of  Carwell  and  his  wife:  she  loves  her  husband 
in  spite  of  poverty  and  crime,  she  will  not  look  at  him  with  the 
eyes  of  society,  he  is  to  her  good  and  affectionate,  and  she  will 
insist  upon  regarding  solely  the  relationship  between  them ;  but 
she  retains  her  own  innocence,  she  is'pure  in  thought  and  deed, 
until  her  very  love  causes  her  to  commit  an  act  of  crime,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sent  to  join  him  in  his  place  of  transportation. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  history  of  an  affection  existmg  under 
such  circumstances,  is  a  very  delicate  task.  The  authoress  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  down  every  thing  that  might  shock  or  dis- 
gust the  most  sensitive  ear.  We  forget  the  degrading  situation 
into  which  bad  connections  and  too  great  a  facility  oi  character 
have  plunged  the  hero,  and  only  remember  him  as  his  wife  always 
saw  him,  kind,  open,  and  generous.  In  the  midst,  in  short,  of 
crime  and  sorrow,  of  which  the  Tale  is  overflowing,  we  are  alive 
only  to  the  beauty  of  love  and  truth.  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure;  there  are  those  who  can  handle  pitch  and  not  be  defiled. 

Without  anticipating  the  details  of  the  story,  and  thus  fore- 
stalling the  pleasure  of  curiosity  to  the  reader,  it  will  be  but 
justice  to  the  authoress  to  give  a  specimen  of  her  power  of 
managing  an  incident  of  an  anecting  nature.  A  wife  returns  to 
her  home  with  a  heart  yearning  with  affection  for  a  kind  hus- 
band, and  finding,  all  deserted  and  melancholy,  learns  at  length 
that  the  officers  of  justice  have  been  there,  and  that  he  is  ap- 
prehended on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  already  lodged  in  gaol. 

'  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  our  street-door  was  open  5  and^  upon 
entering,  observed  an  unusual  air  of  disorder  and  confusion.  The 
parlour-door  was  also  open,  the  fire  extinguished,  the  table-drawers' 
drawn  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables,  and  the  carpet  niiHcd.  Some 
written  papers  were  dispersed  on  the  floor  5  the  chairs  were  placed  in 
different  directions,  and  the  marks  of  muddy  shoes  were  obvious.  I 
concluded  that  our  usual  visitors  had  been  there. 

'  But  why  had  their  visit  been  so  early,  that  they  had  parted  before 
the  accustomed  hour  of  meeting  }  I  called  the  maid — there  was  no 
reply.    In  the  kitchen^  also^  the  fire  was  extinguished.    Carwell^ 
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Parkhurst^  Mrs.  Lyle>  all  were  absent.  Though  I  had  frequently  been 
entirely  alone  for  many  hours^  there  was  something  particularly  dis- 
piriting in  the  forsaken  look  of  the  house^  which  at  the  same  time 
proved  that  it  had  so  lately  been  occupied.  In  spite  of  my  fatigue^  I 
restored  ordeo  and  prepared  my  solitary  tea>  though  not  without  a 
hope  that  Carwell  would  join  me  before  it  should  be  drunk.  The 
blazing  fire  (which  is  almost  a  companion  to  the  lonely)  restored  my 
spirits^  and  after  an  hour  or  two  I  felt  quite  recovered. 

*  The  evening  passed ;  and  at  midnight,  finding  none  of  our  inmates 
return,  I  prepared  some  supper  for  Carwell,  and  having  lighted  a  can- 
dle, retired  to  rest.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  letting 
himself  into  the  house  by  a  key  he  carried  with  him  ;  I  therefore  re- 
signed myself  to  sleep,  though  not  without  vexation  at  the  conduct  of 
our  only  domestic  in  thus  prolonging  her  absence. 

'  My  astonishment  on  arising  the  next  morning,  and  finding  every 
thing  as  I  had  ]jlaced  it  over  night,  was  very  soon  mingled  with  great 
uneasiness.  I  was  still  alone  !  Carwell  had  scarcely  ever  passed 
twenty-four  hours  at  once  away  from  home.  Something  must  have 
happened ;  but  of  what  nature  }  Mrs.  Lyle  was  also  absent :  Park- 
hurst's  and  the  servant's  rooms  were  unoccupied.  The  one  same  cir- 
cumstance, whatever  it  might  be,  was  very  unlikely  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  family,  whose  pursuits  and  engagements  were 
apparently  different.  Was  it  possible  Mrs.  Lyle  had  induced  Carwell 
to  leave  me  ?  Had  Parkhurst  and  he  been  consequently  excited  to 
dissension  ?  and  what  might  have  been  the  result } 

*  These  heart-breaking  doubts  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind,  though 
I  could  hardly  resolve  to  own  to  myself  that  I  had  admitted  them. 
My  suspicions  concerning  Mrs.  Lyle  had  rarely  returned  since  I  had 
observ^  Carwell's  earnest  solicitude  and  jeakmsy  regarding  my  con- 
duct, and  perhaps  would  not  have  recurred  now,  had  my  situation 
been  less  singular. 

'  When  I  reconsidered  the  matter,  it  was  more  probable  that  Park- 
hurst had  suddenly  learned  Mrs.  Lyle's  infidelity,  and  that  his  distress 
in  consequence  had  obliged  Carwell  to  remain  with  him.  But  Park- 
hurst's  attachment  did  not  appear  of  a  nature  to  distress  him  deeply 
under  such  circumstances,  and  I  had  often  observed  that  he  must  long 
since  have  entertained  suspicions  very  little  short  of  conviction. 
Alas !  every  cause  of  their  absence  but  that  which  really  existed  sug- 
gested itself  to  me. 

'The  truth,  the  woeful  truth,  was  soon  revealed  !  After  vainly 
considering  whether  there  was  not  some  one  whose  advice  I  might 
ask,  whose  judgment  might  direct  me  5  the  certainty,  that  except 
Carwell,  and  the  strange  companions  with  whom  he  had  linked  him- 
selfy  the  whole  universe  was  unknown  to  me,  impressed  me  with  a 
feeling  of  despondence  that  drew  forth  floods  of  bitter  tears. 

'  A  solitary  and  fearful  step  ascending  the  stairs,  and  frequently 
pausing,  at  length  raised  the  hope  of  my  husband's  return  :  I  hastily 
dried  my  tears,  and  blushed  for  my  past  terror,  which  now  appeared 
most  childish  to  my  eyes  ^  1  flew  to  nleet  him^  but  the  person  who  bad 
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entered  quickly  endeavoured  to  retreat,  apparently  alarmed  at  the  sound 
x>f  my  tread. 

.  *  My  eager  pursuit  was^  however,  successful  3  I  found  it  was  our 
maid.  Instead  of  the  excuses  her  conduct  seemed  to  require,  she 
seemed  amazed  at  seeing  me,  and  expressed  surprise  at  finding  me 
still  there.  When  I  began  some  reproof,  ''  Surely,  Madam,  you  do 
not  know  what  has  happened  ?  Ah^  Ma'am — when  you  were  out^  my 
master—'* 

'  It  was  my  turn  to  gaze  in  terror  and  astonishment  3  I  besought  an 
explapation. 

'  ^'  You  don't  know  then.  Ma'am,  that  my  master  is  taken  up  for 
forgery  V* 

'  For  some  minutes  I  stood  unable  to  believe  that  I  had  really  heard 
those  appaUing  words.  At  length  she  told  me,  that  soon  after  my  de- 
parture from  home,  the  Jew,  Balthasar  Levi,  had  entered  and  sat  some 
time  with  my  unhappy  Carwell  $  Parkhurst,  Hargood,  and  Dunning 
were  also  there.  While  they  were  engaged  in  conversation,  a  ringing 
at  the  door  called. her  down  :  when  she  opened  it,  three  men  rushed 
forward  into  the  parlour.  The  alarm  was  general  ^  all  endeavoured 
to  escape  except  Carwell.  The  only  persons  who  succeeded  in  doing 
so  were  Hargood  and  Parkhurst. 

'The  officers  searched  every  part  of  the  house  for  notes,— Hshe 
could  not  tell  with  what  success,  as,  after  they  had  searched  her,  she 
had  departed,  and  had  not  ventured  to  return  until  the  moment  of  our 
meeting,  when  she  had  come  to  carry  off  her  clothes.  I  listened  to 
this  appalling  information  with  a  sick  feeling  of  horror,  which  deprived 
me  of  the  power  of  utterance.  A  few  months  back  my  confidence  in 
CarweH's  character  would  have  led  me  boldly  to  aver  and  trust  in  his 
innocence ;  but  now^  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  trifling  circum- 
stances, in  spite  of  my  wishes,  obliged  me  to  dread  the  justice  of  the 
accusation. 

*  '^  Oh,  then,"  I  exclaimed^  in  the  bitterness  and  despair  of  my 
soul,  *^  is  it  possible  !  the  sense  of  int^rity  is  lost  to  that  kind  and 
feeling  heart !  the  pride  and  confidence  that  cannot  abide  with  remorse 
—the  vague  hope  and  expectation  from  the  future,  which  is  the  por< 
tion  of  those  to  whom  the  past  offers  no  self-reproach,  must  never 
more  be  the  lot  of  Carwell .  If  his  misconduct  does  not  endanger  his 
safety— -still,  to  obtain  even  momentary  peace,  even  amidst  years  spent 
in  the  stainless  fulfilment  of  every  duty,  the  past  must  be  absent  from 
his  mind!  self-esteem  he  must  never  more  know !  And  how  will  he 
bear  his  deserved  abasement }" 

'  Having  learned  from  the  girl  whither  the  officers  of  justice  had 
taken  Carwell,  I  hastened  to  him.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  ad- 
mission were  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  contemptuous  famili- 
arity  of  those  who  profit  by  the  sorrows  of  their  captives. 

'  At  length  I  reached  the  dreary  chamber  in  which  he  was  confined. 
Knowing  how  much  my  sorrow  would  add  to  his,  I  made  an  effort  to 
suppress  the  sensations  his  situation  called  forth,  and  in  some  measure 
succeeded. 

'  ''Charlotte/'  be  exclaimed>  ''you  know  all—the  worst  f— I  eiH 
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deavoured  to  spare  you  the  knowledge  of  my  guilt  and  my  disgrace^ 
and  I  have  often  seen  with  pain  that  the  means  I  took  were  the- cause 
of  another  affliction.  '  You  sometimes  thought  riiy  reserve  proceeded 
from  estrangement  and  want  of  confidence.  Will  it  not  be  a  harder 
trial  to  learn  that  your  only  friend  and  protector  is — a  felon  ?" 

'  '*  Oh>  Carwell !  think  no  more  of  the  past )  by  whatever  means 
you  were  betrayed  into  acts  so  foreign  to  your  nature — you  repent 
them>  I  know  you  do  j  if  we  escape  the  present  danger,  your  future 
life  will  be  what  it  always  would  have  been  but  for — " 

'  '*  No,  interrupted  my  husband  j  "  I  must  not  deceive  myself. 
•Whatever  my  companions  may  be,  and  whatever  reprehension  they 
may  deserve,  more  principle,  more  firmness  on  my  part,  would  long 
since  have  freed  me  from  the  participation  of  their  fraudful  secret, 
from  their  ruin,  disgrace,  and,  perhaps,  from  their — punishment."  At 
,the  last  word  he  hesitated;  1  saw  he  feared  to  suggest  an  idea,  the 
horror  of  which  I  might  not  be  able  to  sustain. 

'  I  felt  the  blood  curdle  round  my  heart,  and  my  lips  parched  by 
mental  fever.  The. gloomy  walls  seemed  to  rock  around  me/  and  it 
was  some  time  ere  I  could  inquire  what  method  we  must  take  to 
secure  professional  assistance.  Carwell  spent  some  time  in  endeavours 
to  console  me,  and  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  worst.  But  the 
generous  devotion  which  led  all  his  thoughts  to  devolve  on  my  suffer- 
ing, increased  my  misery.  How  many  hours  did  I  spend  in  mental 
prayer,  yet  prayed  so  distractedly,  that  though  my  heart  was  full  of 
the  sentiment  of  supplication,  I  knew  not  the  words  I  used ! 

'.  When  the  day  closed,  the  pause  of  life  which  night  seems  to  bring, 
allowed  my  mind  to  dwell  without  interruption  on  its  distracting 
fears.  It  seemed  as  if  any  human  being,  however  uncongenial,  would 
have  been  welcome,  if  he  broke  the  dismal  silence,  and  spoke  of  any 
subject  but  that  on  which  I  dreaded  to  think,  yet  thought  incessantly. 
The  weary  night  seemed  endless  5  and  when  towards  morning  I  sunk 
into  disturbed  sleep,  the  horrors  of  reality  pursued  me.  I  saw  the 
crowded  court — the  accusing  witnesses — they  seemed  to  multiply 
every  moment.  His  witnesses  do  not  appear  when  called — the  judge 
rises  to  pass  the  sentence — I  feel  it  will  be  unfavourable — it  rings  in 
my  ear — and  I  awake  at  my  own  shriek  of  despair ! 

*  Thenjt  as  the  pale  streaks  that  precede  the  dawn  appeared  through 
the  narrow  window  that  faced  my  solitary  bed,  I  started  to  think  that 
that  very  day  would  clear  away  some  part  of  the  obscurity  which  hid 
the  future — ^that  very  day  might  perhaps  bring  some  encouragement 
which  I  might  trust  to,  or  some  intelligence  which  would  kill  every 
hope-^that  day  I  might  learn  that  few  more  were  destined  to  rise  for 
Carwell !' 

The  authoress,  who  is  said  to  be  the  widow  of  the  man  of  wit 
and  social  fame,  known  familiarly  under  the  name  of  Tom 
Sheridan,  and  who  fell  an  early  victim  to  the  scourge  of  our 
climate,  a  pulmonary  consumption,  has  not,  or  perhaps  has  not 
wished  to,  conceal  her  claims  to  the  reputation  which  will  doubt- 
less attach  itself  to  thU  Uttle  work. 
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Art.  III.— -4  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  Lower  Canada ;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Present  Situation  of  the  People,  as  regards  their 
Manners,  Character,  Religion,' ^c.  S^c.  By  a  Canadian.  London. 
W.  Marsh  and  Alfred  Miller,  Oxford -street  5  Constable  and  Co. 
Edinburgh.     1830. 

T'HE  above  work,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
one  at  all  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  colony  to  which  it 
relates,  affords  an  opportunity  of  again  recurring  to  the  situation 
of  Lower  Canada.  In  former  Numbers  the  vices  of  the  Canadian 
government  have  been  described,  and  an  explanation  of  their 
causes  attenipted.  The  purpose  now  in  view  is  to  point  out  the 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  then  enumerated. 

In  performing  this  task  frequent  use,  as  mere  matter  of  evi- 
dence, will  be  made  of  the  publication,  the  title  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  It  will  be  req^uisite,  there- 
fore, to  premise  a  few  observations  respecting  the  circumstances 
under  wnich  the  work  seems  to  have  been  composed,  and  also 
to  offer  some  remarks  as  to  the  capacity  and  situation  of  its 
author. 

The  author  in  his  preface  describes  himself  as  a  Lower 
Canadian,  who  has  for  some  years  resided  in  England  :  from  his 
work  he  seems  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  his  native 
country,  and  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  concerns. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada  is  composed  partly  of 
English  and  their  descendants,,  and  partly  of  descendants 
from  the  original  French  settlers  of  the  colony  ;  the  latter 
forming  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  "The  Canadian" 
is  one  of  this  French  portion  of  the  inhabitants.*  His  evidence 
therefore,  if  he  is  to  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  his  class, 
is  of  the  highest  possible  importance,  since  it  is  an  expressipn 
of  the  feelings  common  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in 
the  colony,  by  which  feelings  alone  can  our  government  of  the 
country  be  fairly  estimated.  That  the  opinions  which  he  puts 
forth  are  those  entertained  by  his  countrymen^enerally,  can 
easily  be  placed  almost  beyond  a  doubt.  In  February  1828, 
the  people  of  Lower  Canada  presented  petitions  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  respecting  certain  grievances,  which  they  believed 
to  exist  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  These  petitions  are 
acknowledged  by  every  one  to  represent  correctly  the  opinions 
of  the  French  Canadian  population.  But  these  petitions  are  the 
very  echo  of  "  The  Canadian''s  "  assertions  on  all  points  connected 


*  It  appears  from  the  preface,  that  his  work  was  '^  originally  nearly  all 
written  in  French." — p.  xii.  pref. 
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with  the  subjects  to  which  the  petitions  relate.  His  book 
indeed  embraces  a  much  wider  field  than  that  which  the  object 
of  the  petitioners  led  them  to  consider  :  but  seeing  the  perfect 
coincidence  of  *'  The  Canadian ''  with  his  countrymen  on  the 
matters  common  to  them  both^  it  may  with  great  safety  be  con- 
cluded that  he  represents  their  opinions  fainy  respecting  those 
Soints  also,  whereon  they  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
eclariug  their  sentiments.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  ana  on 
others  that  will  be  immediately  apparent,  "  The  Canadian's " 
assertions  will  be  adduced  throughou{  the  following  observations 
^s  strong  evidence,  when  reference  h  made  tp  the  opinions  of 
the  Canadian  people. 

'  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  succinct  detail  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  thus  described,  from  the  epoch  of  its  passing 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English^  down  to  the  period  of  the  termina- 
tion of  lord  DaUiQUf io'a  administration  in  the  year  1 828.  Into  a  very 
minute  discussion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial  government, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  EngU^K  rule,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  $  and  with  a  cursory  view  of  the  more  important  legislative  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Imperial  Parliament^  I  shall  dismiss  this  early  portion 
of  our  history :  but  as  I  come  nearer  tp  the  present  time  a  more  p?ir- 
ticular  detail  will  be  required.  I  flatter  myself  that  an  exposition  of 
the  conduct  of  this  specimen  of  colonial  administration  will  not  be 
entirely  destitute  of  interest  even  to  the  English  reader ;  it  will  give 
him  an  insight  into  the  wordings  of  a  vast,  and  in  my  mind,  an  ill- 
constructed  machine  of  government  3  it  will  prove  to  him  the  pernici- 
ous consequences  of  having  irresponsible  rulers,  and  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  a  well-organized  administration  being  con^posed  of 
person9  drawn  from  a  distant  country^  ignorant  of  the  manners  and 
situation  of  the  people  they  are  destined  to  rule^  and  careless  of  those 
interests  with  which  they  are  but  temporarily  connected  :  it  will  ex- 
hibit to  him  a  scene  of  complicated  and  vexatious  oppression  on  the 
one  side  i  of  unsuspecting  confidence  and  willing  obedience^  changed 
by  ill-usage  into  distrust  and  opposition  on  the  other  :  it  will  prove 
how  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  English  people  have  been 
constantly  defeated,  by  the  avarice  and  despotism  of  petty  officers  j  it 
will  teach  hjm,  in  short,  how  a  whole  people  have  been  checked  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  enthralled,  ill-treated,  abused^  and  then, 
misrepresented  by  the  evil  influence  of  a  handful  of  grasping  func- 
tionaries** 

'  Having  exposed  the  evils,  it  is,  then,  my  intention  to  propose  the 
remedies;  to  lay  bare  the  injuries  which  my  country  has  suffered; 
to  point  out  the  means  of  redress.  These  are  the  sole  objects  of  the 
present  undertaking.' — pp.  4, 5. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  most 
important  and  critical  periods  of  the  colonial  history  :  after 
which  he  enters  into  a  general  and  highly  interesting  statement 
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of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  th^  various  portions  of  its  motley 
population :  their  customs,  religion  and  character.  He  then 
considers  the  state  of  education  in  the  colony ;  points  out  the 
circumstances  which  have  hitherto  served  to  check  its  progress^ 
and  suggests  a  plan  of  general  instruction.  A  chapter  on  the 
waste  lands  of  the  crown  succeeds  ;^  and  th^  main  body  of  Uie 
work  is  closed  by  a  chapter  on  the  remedies  for  the  various 
mischiefs  previously  detailed.  An  appendix  containing  various 
piec^  jmtificativef,  and  statistic  matlei^  ends  this  interesting 
volume. 

Writing  under  the  influence  of  strong  feelings  on  the  different 
subjects  which  he  handles,  the  author  as  was  to  be  expected* 
assumes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  an  advocate :  his  charges 
(usually  indeed  supported  by  documentary  evidence),  are  ex- 
pressed in  energetic  languapei  and  his  descriptions  of  his  country 
and  countrymen  are  somewhat  en  beau :  the  prejudices  and  errors 
of  his  class  moreover  are  often  apparent  He  writes  in  shorit 
rather  in  the  manner  of  an  enlightened,  and  patriotic  Canadia^, 
than  of  a  cool  and  disinterested  stranger.  These  circumstanci^ 
enhance  the  value  of  the  work ;  since  it  thus  becomes  mote 
strictly  an  echo  of  the  people's  voice,  and  gives  a  more  vivid 
and  faithful  idea  of  their  present  feelings  and  knowledge,  than 
the  most  laboured  description  could  possibly  have  afforded. 
The  work,  in  short,  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  straight*for-» 
ward  good  sense,  and  liberal  spirit :  of  one  who  from  much  con-^ 
verse  with  the  world  has  become  shrewd  in  the  detection  of 
interested  motives ;  and  who,  although  travel  and  experience 
have  dissipated  in  him  the  blind  prejudice  and  partiality  almost 
universally  entertained  by  those  who  have  been  confined  to  one 
spot  and  heard  but  one  set  of  opinions,  still  retains  a  strong 
tinge  of  the  original  feeling,  character,  and  sympathies,  which 
he  acquired  in  youth,  and  among  his  own  people.  The  reader 
having  been  thus  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  about  to  be  employed,  we  at  once  proceed  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  the  present  article ;  viz.  a  discussion  of  the 
remedies  for  the  evils  at  present  existing  in  the  government  of 
Lower  Canada. 

If  the  most  excellent  measure,  both  as  regards  the  colony, 
and  England,  were  to  be  proposed,  there  could  be  little  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  the  instant  emancipation  of  the  colony* 


*  This  chapter  contains  a  doctrine  re8j>ectinff  the  settlement  of  the 
waste  lands  of  the  country,  generally  received  by  the  Canadians,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  untenat)le.  This  doctrine  we  purpose  to  consider  in  a 
future,  number. 
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Our  government  is,  and  do  what  we  can  ever  must  be,  a  bitter 
grievance  to  the  colonists ;  is,  and  ever  must  be  an  enormous, 
and  unrequited  expense  to  ourselves.  We  are  erecting  forts, 
digging  military  canals,  maintaining  armies  at  a  ruinous  cost, 
for  no  purpose  whatever,  that  is  beneficial  to  ourselves  as  a 
nation.  True,  indeed,  some  few  of  the  aristocracy,  and  some 
dozens  of  their  dependents  are  maintained  under  the  pretence  of 
superintending  the  erecting  the  forts,  digging  the  canals,  com- 
manding the  armies,  and  the  ruling  of  tne  people.  But  the 
people  can  rule  themselves  better  without,  than  with  our 
assistance ;  it  would  be  cheaper  and  wiser  to  pay  at  once  and 
without  any  blind,  or  any   pretence,   the   few   persons  now 

[provided  for  in  our  colonies:  since  the  paying  a  few  abso- 
ute  idlers,  would  be  far  more  economical,  than  maintaining  a 
host  of  labourers  employed  uselessly  or  mischievously ;  the 
colonists  would  thus  be  freed  from  oppression,  and  we  from  a 
ruinous  expenditure.  We  should  part  on  good  terms  ;  and  anti- 
cipating by  a  few,  a  very  few  years,  the  inevitable  separation  of 
the  two  countries,  should  incur  no  dreadful  cost,  should  cause  no 
unnecessary  carnage,  create  no  hostile  feelings — and  in  the  mean 
time  gain,  hot  lose,  by  our  liberality.  But  they  preach  to  deaf  ears 
who  recommend  this  wisest  conduct.  The  notion  respecting  the 
utility  of  the  colonies  is  too  firmly  fixed,  to  yield  even  to  the  de- 
monstration of  its  erroneousness  :  nought  but  time  and  absolute 
experience  of  some  horrible  evil  will  render  its  fallacy  apparent. 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  America,  we  have  expended  a  countless 
treasure,  when  we  have  been  baffled,  defeated  and.  disgraced— 
when  we  are  absolutely  driven  from  the  shore  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  conscious  of  our 
desperate  folly,  and  extravagance.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  colonies  will  assert  their  independence  ;  and  as  such 
independence  will  be  wrested  from  us  by  arms,  America  will  of 
necessity  take  part  in  this  vindication  of  self-government ;  by 
her  benefits  she  will  induce  the  grateful  colonies  to  become 
members  of  her  mighty  and  happy  federation,  and  the  power 
of  this  gigantic  republic  will  be  bounded  only  by  the  Pacific 
on  one  side  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  and  will  stretch  from 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  An  early  and 
pacific  emancipation  of  the  colonies  can  alone  have  any  cnance 
of  preventing  the  creation  of  this  unequalled  empire.  For  our- 
selves indeed  we  dread  not  such  result — though  others  dread  it, 
chiefly  those  who  believe  in  the  utility  of  colonies.  What  ^e 
mainly  fear,  is  the  suffering  consequent  upon  what  will  really 
be  a  social  war.  The  rending  asunder  the  amicable  relations 
that  now  e''  *  '   '^'^♦ween  us    and  our  colonial  brethren,   the 
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creation  of  hostility  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  other  hostilities  sink  into  insig- 
nificance ;  the  universal  confusion,  attendant  on  such  a  rupture 
-—the  expense,  the  bloodshed,  the  check  to  improvement  neces- 
sarily consequent  on  it — these  are  mischiefs  that  every  good 
man  would  shudder  to  encounter,  and  which  all  should  most 
strenuously  endeavour  to  avert ;  but  which  cannot  be  averted, 
if  we  cling  with  that  unvielding  tenacity  to  colonial  dominion 
which  has  ever  been  the  bane  and  curse  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  since  the  fatal  moment  when  England  first  laid  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  distant  lands,  discovered,  peopled,  or  conquered 
by  her  citizens. 

.  If  the  advantages  of  colonial  dominion  were  fairly  inquired 
into,  they  would  be  reduced  in  every  case  to  the  profit  accruing 
to  some  lew  officers  despatched  to  mal-administer  the  affairs  of 
the  colonists.  Every  thing  else  connected  with  these  outlying 
territories  is  matter  of  absolute  loss.  To  try  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  let  the  various  colonies  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
be  separately  examined  ;  let  the  military  and  naval  force 
employed  in  maintaining  them  in  subjection  be  deemed  an 
evil,  .since  it  is  an  expense,  let  the  frequent  wars  that  they 
have  occasioned  be  honestly  estimated,  and  then  let  any 
one  endeavour  to  discover  what  benefits  can  be  supposed 
to  justify  the  enormous  cost.  Waiving  the  general  propo- 
sition, let  each  separate  case  be  determined  by  its  separate 
merits.  Let  the  matter  be  investigated  after  a  plain  practical 
method,  employing  no  wide  and  general  assertions  which  task 
and  perplex  the  understanding  of  those  unaccustomed  to  long 
and  intricate  deductions — indulging  in  no  foolish  vanity  con- 
nected with  extensive  empire,  but  calmly,  honestly  and  com- 
pletely investigating  and  weighing  the  distinct  items  of  benefit 
and  injury  in  every  case.  One  instance  (that  of  Lower 
Canada)  is  here  before  the  public — let  them  consider  the 
following  succinct,  unadorned  statement,  and  then  let  them, 
deciding  for  themselves  unassisted  and  unbiassed  by  interested 
suggestions,  ask  what  advantage  do  we  as  a  people  derive  from 
maintaining  dominion  over  this  particular  colony  ? 

Our  benefits  must  be  derived  either  in  the  shape  of  direct 
tribute ;  or  indirect  advantage  through  commercial  intercourse. 

But  no  direct  tribute  exists  :  so  far  indeed  from  money  being 
derived  from,  it  is  notorious  that  thousands  are  yearly  actually 
despatched  by  this  country,  to  the  colony.  All  the  military 
works  are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  England  ;  the  expenditure 
on  the  army  is  entirely  hers.  The  amount  of  which  various 
items  the  government  are  specially  careful  to  keep  out  of  view, 
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when  they  descant  on  the  advantages  of  colonial  dominion ;  and 
which  unfortunately  no  efforts  have  yet  been  able  to  make  them 
leveal. 

But  is  there  no  indirect  advantage  derived  from  our  trad«  ? 

The  trade  of  Canada  consists  in  exports  from  that  country  to 
this  of  wood  and  ashes. 

.  The  wood  or  timber  tmde  is  universally  allowed  to  leave  an 
enormous  annual  lol^s,  the  timber  sent  being  both  bad  and  dear. 
Our  loss  in  the  year  of  1825  resulting  from  this  branch  of  com- 
merce alone>  was  proved  to  exceed  one  million  sterling.''^  The 
loss  arising  from  the  trade  in  ashes  in  consequence  of  the  same 
circumstances,  viz.  their  inferior  quality  and  greater  price, 
in  1826  was  somewhat  more  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
This  one  million  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  annual  loss  by  trade 
being  added  to  the  annual  expenditure  in  main taining  our  dominion, 
gives  the  sum  of  the  exact  money-value  of  the  colony  to  us  as 
a  people— -vizv  an  annual  loss  amounting  to  some  milliouEi 
sterling. 

The  benefit  to  be  opposed  to  this  loss  consists  in  a  few  items 
of  spoil  enjoyed  by  a  small  number  of  persons  connected  with 
the  aristocracy.  To  support  this  benefit  to  themselves,  our 
rulers  are  careful  to  possess  the  people  with  extravagant  notions 
respecting  the  utility  of  colonies.  Here  is  a  plain  statement  in 
opposition  to  this  interested  panegyric ;  the  items  of  the  account 
are  within  the  comprehension  of  every  individual ;  they  are 
involved  in  no  mystery,  and  are  open  to  every  one's  inspection. 
If  false  they  may  easily  be  disproved-^but  if  true,  how  can  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  point  be  avoided  ?  That  conclusion, 
is,  to  get  rid  of  the  mischievous  encumbrance^  which  entails  on 
US  such  unrequited  expense. 

But  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  Canada  is  not  yet  to  be 
expected ;  since  the  people  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their  trud 
interest  abet  the  aristocracy,  in  maintaining  a  dominion, 
ruinous  to  ourselves,,  and  bitterly  injurious  to  the  colonists.— 
The  ignorance  and  the  vanity  of  the  people  form  the  firmest 
support  of  the  sinister  interests  of  evil  governors. — It  is  to  be 
feared  however  that  this  ignorance  and  this  vanity  are  in  the 
present  case  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  quickly  destroyed.  Let  us 
then  turn  from  this  wisest  counsel  and  endeavour  to  discover 
what  course  is  best  to  be  pursued  compatible  with  retaining 
sovereignty  over  the  unfortunate  colony. 

Although  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  wish  of  England, 
or  more  correctly  speaking  of  England's  aristocracy  is  to  inflict 
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Ho  evil  upon  the  colony  not  lucrative  to  themaelfefl,  still  to  td- 
dfesa  the  gorernment  with  any  hope  of  success,  if  it  was  in* 
tended  merely  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  much  unprofitable 
vexation  might  be  saved  the  colony,  would  be  useless  labour. 
The  present  article,  however,  is  not  so  confined  in  its  purpose ; 
for  the  plan  about  to  be  suggested  will,  if  adopted,  not  only  be 
of  inc^alculable  benefit  to  Canada,  but  will  also  possess  the  far 
m(M«  attractive  qualities  of  obtaining  for  our  aristocracy  more 
profit  than  the  praient  mode  of  government  obtains,  and  of  con* 
tintling  theii*  power  for  a  longer  period,  than  can  possibly  be 
hoped  for  under  the  system  now  in  force,  and  some  considera- 
tion may  perhaps  be  given  by  the  government  to  suggestions, 
which  haVe  in  view  more  than  the  mere  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  administration  of  the  late  governor  lord  Dalhousie,  ex- 
cited the  colony  to  op6n  discontent,  and  raised  loud  and  for- 
midable complaints  :  commissioners  were  sent  to  convey  the 
expression  of  their  grievances  to  the  parhament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  solicit,  or  more  properly  to  demand,  redress.  The  cha- 
racter of  these  remonstrances  obtained  for  them,  that  consider- 
ation which  fear  alone  can  gain  from  the  government  of  this 
Country.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  recalled,  and  sir  James  Kempt 
the  present  governor  seems  to  have  received  instructions  to 
pursue  a  course  totally  distinct  from  that  of  his  obnoxious 
{Predecessor.  Conciliatory  measures  have  been  adopted,,  the 
popular  party  in  the  country  is  for  the  time  predominant,  and 
M  seems  to  wear  a  peaceful  appearance.  This  state  of  apparent 
quiet,  however,  is  utterly  fallacious ;  the  causes  of  discontent 
still  remain,  and  in  a  few  years  the  disputes  and  disturbances 
which  have  vexed  the  colony  during  .the  whole  period  of  our 
dominion,  will  with  increased  violence  be  again  renewed. 
.  The  portion  of  the  Canadian  government  maintained  through 
the  influence  of  England  consists  of  two  distinct  divisions  :  1st. 
such  persons  as  are  sent  out  immediately  from  England  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  certain  offices  in  the  government :  these  are 
iHei'e  birds  of  passage  s  2nd,  such  persons  resident  in  the  colony, 
as  have  crept  into  office  during  various  administrations,  and  who 
cling  to  their  situations  long  after  those  who  appointed  them 
have  disappeared.  In  the  emoluments  of  the  first  class,  the 
aristocracy  here  have  an  immediate  and  powerful  interest :  in 
those  of  the  second  hardly  any  interest  whatever.  But  this 
second  body  is  by  far  the  heaviest  burthen  on  the  colony,  as 
well  as  the  most  vexatious  and  hated  portion  of  the  government. 
-  The  executive  or  administrative  portion  of  the  government  is 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  an  Executive  Council :  The  legis- 
lative of  the  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of 
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Assembly  ;  the  legislative  and  executive  councils  being  the 
same  persons  under  different  names.  The  situation  of  governor, 
some  few  of  the  more  lucrative  civil  offices,  and  all  the  military 
appointments,  reallv  interest  the  aristocracy  of  England.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  offices  held  by  the  persons  composing  the 
executive  and  consequently  the  legislative  council,  are  in  fact 
the  appanage  of  a  certain  small  circle  with  whose  welfare  or  im- 
portance the  government  of  England  is  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree really  connected.  These  persons  were  originally  appointed 
to  their  offices  by  the  early  governors  of  the  country  to  act  as  a 
species  of.  privy  council :  when  the  governors  departed,  these 
executive  councillors  remained,  and  initiated  or  pretended  to 
initiate  the  succeeding  governors  in  the  mysteries  of  Canadian 
politics.  They  persuaded  the  governors,  that  they,  (the  execu- 
tive council)  were  an  all-important  body ;  they  sought  for  and 
obtained  a  large  portion  of  the  good  things  in  the  gift  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  transmitted  them  to  their  descendants, — thus 
gradually  absorbing  by  far  the  largest  parcel  of  the  rich  offices 
affi3rded  by  the  colony.  The  government  of  this  country  reaps 
little  of  the  benefit.  A  governor  is  sent  out  by  the  ministry  (that 
office  being  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  executive).  This 
governor  has  a  retinue  of  hungry  followers  ;  but  when  he  arrives 
he  finds  many  sturdy  applicants  for  place,  whom  he  dares  not 
offend  because  connected  with  the  Executive  Council.  He  is 
obliged  to  share  the  spoil  with  these  formidable  compeers,  and 
at  the  expense  of  much  odium  and  vexation  acquires  only  a 
pitiful  modicum  of  the  profit.  The  situation  of  governor  ac- 
cording to  "  The  Canadian  "  seems  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
mingled  delight :  he  says, 

'  The  governors  when  appointed,  know,  or  quickly  learn,  that  they 
are  about  to  stand  between  two  powerful  and  opposite  political  par- 
ties. We  may  easily  suppose  that,  having  in  the  outset  no  particular 
bias,  they  would  be  reserved  in  their  conduct,  and  appear  free  from 
partiality.  When  they  arrive  however  they  are  possessed  of  little 
knowledge  respecting  the  country  and  the  people  5  and  from  the 
shortness  of  their  stay,  they  are  enabled  before  they  depart  to  acquire 
very  little  more.  They  are  nevertheless  personally  responsible  for  their 
conduct.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  they  should  have  recourse  to 
such  persons  as  can  most  completely  defend  them  from  all  those 
evils  which  their  ignorance  might  probably  entail  on  then^.  They 
quickly  discover  the  most  useful  to  them,  and  from  many  circum- 
stances the  most  powerful  persons  are  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council.  In  these  then,\they  eventually  confide  5  and  experience  has 
shewn  that,  whenever  a  contrary  course  has  been  pursued,  the  go- 
vernor has  uniformly  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity.  The  council  when 
contradicted^  seldom  fail  to  transmit  to  the  Treasury  representations 
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disadvantageous  to  him 'contradicting  them  -,  and  as  a  governor  clin 

easily  be  found/ and  an  Executive  Council  cannot^  without  great  diffi- 
culty, be  replaced,  the  governor  is  sacrificed.**— pp.  18.  et  seq. 

In  support  of  the  truth  of  his  remarks,  the  author  adduces 
the  history  of  various  governors,  which  tends  strongly  to  prove 
the  power  of  the  Executive  Council  in  diminishing  the  worth  of 
the  situation.  Sir  James  Craig  believed  the  Executive  Council, 
and  was  swayed  and  governed  by  their  intrigues :  he  left  the 
province  just  verging  on  rebellion. 

' "  At  length  on  the  1 1th  of  June*'  says  the  Canadian  '^  he  embarked 
for  England,  to  the  great  contentment  of  almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion, carrying  with  him  the  maledictions  of  an  insulted  people,  and 
leaving  a  disordered  government  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the 
council. — p.  34. 

Sir  George  Prevost  acted  and  thought  for  himself,  and  disre- 
garded the  council ;  he  departed  in  disgrace  with  the  ministry 
here,  but  the  idol  of  the  people  of  the  colony.  Sir  John  Sher- 
brooke's  fate  was  somewhat  different.  He,  it  seems,  by  clever 
management  and  affable  manners  contrived  for  some  time  to 
maintain  himself  in  good  understanding  with  both  parties,  and 
when  at  length  disputes  began  to  arise,  and  the  old  causes  of 
discontent  again  to  be  inquired  into,  he  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged 
on  account  of  ill  health,  eventually  to  leave  the  province. 

^  He  thus  till  the  end  of  his  administration  was  in  favour  with  both 
parties  ;  no  governor  before  or  since  that  time  has  been  equally  fortu- 
nate.*— p.  65, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  died  in  Canada,  after  having  raised 
the  whole  people  to  be  his  enemies  in  consequence  of  his  being 
duped  by  the  council  into  a  support  of  their  pretensions.  "The 
Canadian  "  after  criticising  a  speech  delivered  by  the  duke  from 
the  throne,  and  relating  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 
death,  thus  dismisses  His  Grace  from  the  political  stage  : 

'The  province  was  grieved  at  his  unhappy  end,  but  lamented 
not  theloss  of  his  services.'--p.  71. 

Next  came  lord  Dalhousie ;  he  also  was  persuaded  to  be  of 
the  party  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  province  consequently 
was  raised  almost  to  a  man,  remonstrances,  the  purport  of 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  were  forwarded  to  England, 
and  he  was  recalled  after  incurring  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
whole  French  population. 

For  what  purpose,  and  for  whose  benefit  has  all  this  odium 
been  incurred,  all  these  various  disturbances  created  ?  Not  for 
the  mere  personal  advantage  of  the  governors,  for  their  salary 
and  emoluments  have  remained  untouched  and  undisputed. 
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Not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  for  that  is  paid  by  Eng- 
land. The  colony  is  doubtless  in  part  retained  to  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  maintaining  an  army  ;  but  this  excuse  is  used  as  a^ 
blind  for  us,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  colony.  Neither  has 
this  social  war  been  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to  the 
governors  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  their  dependents,  re- 
sulting from  the  various  civil  situations  connected  with  the 
n^ilitary  establishments  ;  these  also  being  supported  totally  by 
England.  The  whole  of  the  benefit  then  which  results  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  which  can  in  any  degree  or  manner  be  sup- 

{)Osed  to  flow  to  them  from  this  trouble  and  vexation  is  that 
ittle  share  of  the  civil  patronage  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each 
successive  governor,  rfow  it  will  be  easv  to  shew  that  this 
patronage  so  far  from  being  increased  and  maintained  by  the 
present  system,  is  in  fact  daily  decreased  by  it ;  and  hourly  in 
danger  of  being  lost  for  ever. 

Under  the  present  state  of  circumstances  there  are  two 
courses  which  the  governor  may  pursue :  he  may  either  take 
all  the  civil  patronage  to  himself,  or  he  may  share  it  with  the 
Council.  Under  the  first  supposition  two  inevitable  conse- 
quences follow ;  he  himself  remains  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy 
uiis  undivided  spoil  :  and  they  on  whom  the  oflSces  have  been 
conferred  by  him,  are  stripped  of  the  emoluments  attached  to 
them  so  soon  as  the  governor  departs.  The  certainty  of  these 
effects  (a  certainty  proved  by  experiment),*  for  the  most  part 
induces  the  governor  to  share  the  profits  with  the  powerful 
Executive  Council.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Each  succes- 
sive governor  has  a  smaller  patronage  ;  each  one  becomes  more 
enthralled  by  the  local  oligarchy,  more  hated  by  the  people, 
more  miserable  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  :  and  the  dominion 
of  this  country  is  hourly  put  in  jeopardy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  patronage  becomes  narrowed  to 
every  succeeding  governor,  may  be  easily  explained.  When  an 
office  becomes  vacant,  it  is  given  to  a  candidate  favoured  by  the 
Council  or  the  governor  ;  in  the  first  case  it  is  certain,  in  the 
latter  probable,  that  the  favoured  person  becomes  united  in 
power,  interest,  sympathy,  and  society,  with  the  petty  local 
aristocracy  already  established.     His  children  and  connexions 
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^  ♦  This  is  proved  by  the  fate  of  Sir  George  Prcvost :  mi  by  the  present 
situation  of  those  few  persons  who  liave  served  the  governors  zealously 
without  reference  to  party,  and  who  have  been  rewarded  for  that  zeal  by 
the  gratitude  of  the  governors  uninfluenced  by,  sometimes  in  opposition 
to,  the  Council.  cA  few  such;  cases  exist.)  These  real  friends  of  the 
governors  have  been  stripped  of  their  emoluments,  and  hated  and  iU* 
treated  both  by  Ihe  Councd  and  the  Asaeubly. 
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become  new  candidates  for  place,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Council's  applicants  when  the  next  governor  arrives.  He  being 
pressed  by  the  Council  in  favour  of  this  increased  number  oC 
persons  seeking  office,  has  fewer  chances  of  satisfying  his  own 
retainers.  The  case  would  be  widely  different,  if  the  local 
oligarchy  did  not  exist.  Each  governor  would  give  the  places 
which  fell  in  during  his  administration  to  his  own  dependents 
and  retainers ;  he  would  thus  render  a  service  to  those  whom  he 
wished  to  aid,  viz.,  the  very  persons  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the 
offices ;  but  these  persons  whom  alone,  and  not  their  descend- 
ants, he  desired  to  benefit,  would  not  be  enabled  through  the 
assistance  of  a  local  colonial  aristocracy,  to  fetter  the  next 
person  on  whom  the  English  aristocracy  should  confer  the 
situation  of  governor.  He,  Uke  his  predecessor,  unshackled  by 
the  claims  of  applicants  in  whom  he  took  no  interest,  would 
have  full  power  to  serve  hig  own  friends.  And  thus  the  office 
of  governor  would  be  far  more  lucrative,  far  more  useful  for  the 
purpose' tQ  which  it  is  reserved  by  the  government  here,  than 
under  the  present  system  can  ever  be  expected* 

As  the  administration  is  now  constituted,  the  governor  is  not 
only  deprived  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  emoluments,  but  is  of  ne- 
cessity subjected  to  the  bitter  hatred  either  of  the  whole  Canadian 
population,  or  of  the  small  but  powerful  colonial  aristocracy, 
and  is  besides,  in  fact,  reduced  to  be  a  mere  puppet,  endowed 
with  but  a  shadow  of  power. 

To  those  who  have  never  lived  in  colonial  society,  the  animo- 
sities which  prevail  therein,  and  the  power  of  those  animosities 
to  disturb  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  any  one  connected  with 
it,  are  luckily  unknown  ;  and  by  those  who  live  in  such  fortu- 
nate ignorance,  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  The  close  contact 
of  persons  who  have  opposite  interests,  invariably  creates  bitterly 
hostile  feelings.  If  one  party  is  supported  by  the  assistance  of 
a  foreign  power,  the  hostility  is  rendered  still  more  inveterate 
and  rancorous.  The  close  contact  gives  frequent  occasion  for 
mutual  ill  offices,  sarcasm,  and  insult.  Impunity  arising  fron^ 
foreign  support,  on  the  one  hand>  animates  to  unbridlea  inso- 
lence, while  conscious  superiority  on  the  other  over  those  who 
indulge  in  this  now  unpunished  license  (which  superiority  is 
only  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  stranger),  raises  a  spirit  of 
deep  and  ungovernable  hatred.  The  menial  or  the  slave,  who 
by  his  master's  favor  and  support  is  permitted  to  play  the  lord 
over  his  fellow  menials  or  fellow  slaves,  allows  himself  greater 
extravagance  and  insolence  than  his  master  would  pretend  to, 
and  is  also  an  object  of  more  deadly  hatred,  than  the  master 
would  be  even  using  precisely  the  same  airsi  and  exercising  the. 
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same  tyranny.  Thus  it  is  with  a  colony  over  which  a  local 
aristocracy  is  enabled  to  domineer  by  the  assistance  of  the 
mother  country.  The  little  despots  are  insolent  to  a  degree 
unknown  to  their  masters ;  while  the  population  hate  them  with 
a  rancour  even  more  than  proportioned  to  their  insolence.  Any 
one  who  unluckily  is  forced  into  society  with  these  hostile 
parties,  is  hated  by  both  if  he  remain  neutral ;  and  choosing 
one  faction,  he  makes  irreconcilable  foes  of  every  individual 
belonging  to  the  other.  Such,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  extract 
already  given,  is  the  situation  of  every  governor  who  is  sent  to 
Canada.  That  such  is  the  strife  existing  in  the  society  of  that 
country,  is  further  proved  by  the  following  passage  from  the 
same  work.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  particularly  solicited 
to  these  observations,  as  they  constitute  an  important  piece  of 
evidence  respecting  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian  people. 

'  The  whole  Canadian  population  constitute  the  objects  of  their 
hatreds  Qhat  is  of  the  executive  council  and  dependents,^  '^  and  that 
portion  whom  chance  brings  into  the  towns  are  subjected  to  their 
special  contempt  and  ill-treatment.  A  perfect  oligarchical  spirit  has 
thus  taken  possession  of  the  English  inhabitants ;  they  unite  and 
form  a  separate  society  5  deride  and  scoflF  at  every  thing  without  their 
own  mysterious  circle,  set  at  defiance  every  rule  of  common  courtesy, 
with  all  not  within  its  hallowed  boundary  3  serve  by  their  ill-timed 
insolence  to  weaken  the  English  influence  in  the  country,  and  will 
finally,  if  they  persist  in  the  same  plans,  for  ever  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.' — p.  143. 

After  having  described  the  conduct  of  the  few  English  gentle- 
men who  are  sent  to  the  colony,  he  thus  describes  that  of  the 
resident  understrapper. 

'Aping  these  gentle  off-shoots  of  a  gentle  race  comes  the  vulgar 
dependant ;  vulgar  in  spirit,  in  manners,  and  in  intellect  3  suddenly 
mounted  into  importance,  blessed  with  unexpected  power,  he  longs 
for  outward  and  flattering  proof  of  his  new  dignity.  What  proof 
so  strong,  so  flattering  as  unpunished  insolence  to  those  around 
him  ?  But  wise  is  he  in  his  generation.  The  higher  powers 
he  dares  not  to  trench  upon,  for  the  stripling  of  some  aristocratic 
house  he  has  a  species  of  ingrained  veneration,  from  the  poor, 
4he  weak,  and  the  distressed  he  shrinks  as  from  contamination  ; 
upon  these,  therefore,  he  visits  the  first  exercise  of  his  dignity.  His 
aristocratic  co-partner  in  power  is  equally  contemptuous,  perhaps 
equally  heartless,  equally  alive  to  sinister  interests,  but  nevertheless 
he  is  somewhat  less  coarse  and  brutal  in  his  behaviour.  He  has 
during  some  part  of  his  life  associated  with  gentleman  3  a  dash  of 
courteousness  will,  at  times  pervade  his  behaviour  ,•  sometimes,  he  will 
feel,  that  respect  is  due,  even  where  wealth  and  power  exist  not  j  but 
with  the  low  menial  raised  suddenly  to  distinction  all  is  equally  vile  ^ 
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he  never^  even  by  accident  betrays  one  generous  emotion ;  constantly 
alive  to  his  original  insignificance  he  strives  to  banish  the  recollection 
by  continually  calling  to  mind  his  present  altered  situation^  he  finds 
no  readier^  no  more  pleasing  mode  than  by  continual  insult  of  others.* 


*.  As  this  state  of  afiairs  continues^  the  spirit  which  I  am  here  depict- 
ing is  hourly  increasing  5  not  only  are  the  Canadian  population  the 
objects  of  this  contempt,  but  so  also  is  every  one,  even  though  Eng- 
lish, if  not  immediately  connected  with  the  powers  that  be.  The 
members  of  the  government,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  two  or  three 
fortunate  merchants,  are  now  almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
empyrean  region.  The  feelings  that  originated  in  political  disputes 
are  now  supported  and  extended  by  mere  aristocratic  jealousy  :  and 
as  this  regards  not  so  much  political  as  social  distinctions  ^  distinctions 
in  wealth,  employment,  and  connection  3  the  system  of  exclusion  is 
extended  to  the  honest  and  industrious  English  as  well  as  French.  If 
the  consequences  of  such  divisions  in  society  were  merely  separa- 
tions in  their  private  relations,  little  serious  mischief  would  arise  there- 
from ;  but  the  evil  stops  not  here  5  the  business  of  government  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  3  the  most  insignificant  government  offi- 
cial practises  the  same  airs,  and  is  as  insolent  and  overbearing  as  his 
superior.  All  the  transactions,  therefore,  which  of  necessity  are  car- 
ried on  between  the  government  and  the  difierent  members  of  the 
community  at  large,  are  a  constant  source  of  vexation  5  the  people  are 
pfiended,  and  look  with  no  spirit  of  good  will  upon  those  intrusted 
with  command.  Jealousies,  heart-burnings  and  vexatious  contradic- 
tions result  on  all  sides,  and  the  two  classes  of  the  city  population 
bitterly  hate  and  abuse  each  other.' — pp.  144?  et  seq. 

All  this  strife  confers  no  benefit  on  the  governors  in  the  shape 
of  increased  emolument,  while  it  is  a  most  serious  evil,  since  it 
deprives  them  of  quiet.  No  matter  what  party  they  favour>  a 
host  of  enemies  rise  up  against  them,  and  however  good  may  be 
their  intentions,  destroy  their  peace,  and  oftentimes  misrepre- 
sent their  conduct.  But  it  may  be  said,  this  evil  is  inherent  in 
the  government  of  a  colony,  and  results  not  merely  from,  the 
existence  of  a  local  aristocracy.  Should  this  be  destroyed,  the 
same  disputes  would  arise  between  the  governor,  with  his  imme- 
diate dependents,  and  the  people.  The  people  would  see  the 
rich  offices  given  to  strangers,  would  consequently  have  the 
same  feelings  of  jealousy  as  at  present,  and  would  create  the 
same  disturbances.  This  argument  though  partially  true,  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  present  state  of  things.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  people  arise  only  in  part,  from  seeing  their  money 
paid  to  strangers.  They  complain  also  because  more  money  is 
taken  than  is  required ;  because  those  who  receive  it  are  insolent, 
and  mischievous — mischievous  in  disturbing  the  business  of 
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government,  and  putting  a  fierious  check  upon  improvement  of 
every  sort*  The  colonists  know  that  being  a  colony  they  must 
have  atrangera  among  them  for  rulers  ;  they  quietly  submit  to 
this  evil  deeming  it  inevitable.  But  to  have  their  wealth 
squandered,  and  that  too  not  upon  their  masters,  they  do  not 
patiently  bear.  If  the  English  governors  were  permitted  to 
provide  for  their  own  retainers,  without  at  the  same  time  being 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  friends  of  the  council,  a  more  ample 
provision  would  be  obtained  for  their  friends  while  less  money 
would  be  taken  from  the  colony.  That  constant  pressing,  and 
h^t  battling  for  preferment  which  now  exist,  and  which  neces* 
sarily  induce  a  desire  by  every  means  to  make  offices  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  salaries  attached  to  them,  need  not  and 
would  not  occur,  as  enough  would  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
o^ces  of  a  government  far  from  economical,  for  the  limited 
number  of  a  governor's  followers.  Thus  one  cause  of  discoqtent 
and  hostility  would  be  destroyed*  Again  if  the  local  aristocracy 
\yere  deprived  of  power,  there  would  be  no  party  hostile  to  the 
Bople  of  sufficient  importance  to  eonstitute  a  separate  class, 
he  perspns  whom  the  governors  put  into  office  would  possess 
noue  pf  that'^  political  influence  now  possessed  by  the  council 
(an  influence  only  used  for  their  own  purposes  never  to  forward 
the  views  of  the  governors  :)  they  would  therefore  be  unable  to 
create  those  disturbances  in  the  legislature,  which  have  had  so 
powerfol  an  effect  in  retarding  the  improvement  of  the  colony. 
But  being  deprived  of  this  power,  they  would  have  an  interest 
in  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  the  legislative  body. 
Thus  another  and  the  most  efficient  cause  of  hostility  would  be 
effisctually  eradicated. 

By  putting  an  end  to  the  influence  of  this  local  aristocracy, 
another  step  would  also  be  made  towards  peace  and  good  will, 
since  thereby  the  selfish  interests  and  petty  jealousies  of  certain 
of  the  popular  leaders  would  be  rendered  impotent  and  harm- 
less. An  explanation  of  this  effect  will  serve  to  give  the  reader 
a  still  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of 
Canadian  society. 

Of  the  French  portion  of  the  population,  the  people  of  the 
towns,  and  the  seigneurs,  for  the  most  part  alone  come  in  contact 
with  the  Anglo>-Canadian  or  governing  party.  Of  this  section 
of  the  Canadian  population,  the  seigneurs  for  many  reasons 
deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration.    The  future  import- 

*  It  will  be  immediately  shewn  how  this  aristocracy  can  be  destroyed, 
and  how  anv  set  of  persons  in  office  in  the  colony  may  be  prevented  gain^ 
lug  political  influ^iic^. 
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anca  ef  the  existence  of  such  ^  class  has  been  seen  and  appre^ 
ciated  by  **  The  Canadian  ;"  though  the  prejudices  of  bis  order 
have  here  led  htm  into  mistakes  which  we  should  hardly  hav^ 
expected  in  so  accute  an  observer. 

As  w£M3  explained  in  a  former  article,  the  lands  of  the  country 
are  chiefly  held  under  what  is  termed  the  seignorial  tenure,  oe 
en  fief,  or  seigneurie : 

'  That  is^  a  lord  or  8eigneur  possesses  a  right  to  certain  returns  over 
a  specific  portion  of  territory,  each  portion  thus  possessed  being  a 
seigneurie.  The  returns  consist  partly  in  personal  service,  partly  in 
certain  taxes  upon  production  and  interchange  at  the  hands  of  the 
vassal  i  on  the  other  hand,  the  lord  or  seigneur  is  bound  to  perform 
certain  acts  for  the  convenience  of  his  vassal  -,  he  must  build  millsi 
make  roads,  &c/— p.  118. 

Under  the  French  dominion  these  persons  were  noblti,  and 
enjoyed  the  old  feudal  jurisdiction,  including  la  haute  Justice: 
the  consequences  of  which  can  easily  be  understood  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  modern  Europe.  The 
greater  part  of  these  nobles,  it  appears,  left  Canada  when  it 
passed  into. the  hands  of  the  English,  and  their  property  by 
degrees  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  bourgeoisie,^  who  sue^^ 
ceeded  not  only  to  their  estates,  but  would  seem  in  some  degrae 
to  have  acquired  certain  of  their  notions.  The  English  govern-* 
ment  deprived  the  seigneurs  of  the  greater  part  of  their  more 
pernicious  privileges,  such  as  judicial  and  mditary  power,  but 
still  left  them  possessed  of  rights  highly  vexatious  and  mis-r 
chievous.  They  possess,  for  example,  an  exclusive  right  tq 
erect  mills ;  also,  the  droit  de  retrait,  a  most  injurious  privilege» 
which  deserves  to  be  explained. — A  vassal  selling  his  estate 
is  obliged  to  give  notice  thereof  to  his  seigneur,  offering  him 
a  fine,  which  is  termed  lods  et  vents,  and  consists  of  one-twelfth 
of  the  purchase  money.  This  is  another  and  most  iniquitoua 
right.  The  seigneur  has  the  privilege  of  forty  days  considem* 
tion  whether  he  will  take  the  fine  or  the  estate  at  the  sum 
offered  by  the  purchaser.  This  power  of  buying  in  the  estate 
is  called  the  droit  de  retrait.  A  more  mischievous  complication 
of  evils  can  hardly  be  imagined.  This  question  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  a  future  number,  when  some  observations  will  be 
offered  on  a  question  now  actually  under  dispute  in  the  colony 
and  here ;  viz.,  the  relative  advantages  of  the  tenure  in  fr^e  and 
common  soccage,  and  that  en  Jief.  These  various  peculiar 
rights  or  privileges  make  the  seigneurs  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community — not  distinct  by  the  possession  of  present  wealth* 


*  JSee  p.  1 M,  et  seq.  of  the  Pol,  fmd  liiAt*  Acc« 
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but  of  obnoxious  power ;  they  are  at  this  time  not  richer  than 
many  of  the  other  inhabitants^  but  they  are  more  mischievously 
powerful.  Having  succeeded  to  the  old  noblesse,  they  crave 
after  their  distinctions  ;  not  one  of  them^  though  his  veins  have 
nought  in  them  but  what  has  been  graciously  termed  the 
"plebeian  puddle",  omits,  npon  the  slightest  pretext,  to  prefix 
the  coveted  de  to  his  name.  They  affect  to  be  called  the  landed 
aristocracy ;  they  deem  themselves  the  elite  of  the  people — in 
fact  they  are  des  bourgeois  gentilshommes,  wishing  to  be  consi- 
dered gentilshommes  nis.  Mr.  Pitt  served  in  no  slight  degree 
to  confirm  and  heighten  the  notion  of  their  own  importance, 
when  he  amused  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  plan  of  creat- 
ing an  aristocracy  in  Canada  out  of  this  body  of  seigneurs.  The 
British  minister  was  an  authority,  which,  since  it  favoured  their 
own  views,  they  deemed  irrefragable,  and  which  they  fancied 
others  would  implicitly  obey.  Their  disappointment  and  vexation 
upon  finding  these  pretensions  set  at  nought,  and  themselves 
treated  with  absolute  contempt  by  the  hirelings  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  in  proportion  to  their  preconceived  extravagant  and 
vain  expectations.  The  seigneurs  of  the  country,  the  landed 
aristocracy,  the  real  nobles  of  the  land  to  be  thus  passed  by, 
neglected,  and  contemned !  The  outrage  was  not  to  be  borne, 
revenge  was  to  be  obtained.  How  revenge  was  to  be  obtained, 
became  an  interesting  question.  The  Legislative  Council  (the 
supposed  House  of  Peers  in  the  Canadian  legislature)  was  effec- 
tually occupied  by  their  opponents..  The  House  of  Assembly 
(the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada)  lay  open  to  them,  but  upon 
one  condition ;  viz.,  that  they  should  advocate  the  people's 
opinions.  The  qualification  for  an  elector  is  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  to  include  nearly  every  individual  in  the  province.  The 
people  generally  are  frugal,  and  are  seldom  much  under  the 
power  01  the  seigneurs.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  please 
and  rouse  the  people.  The  Executive  Council  soon  gave  them 
an  opportunity.  During  the  government  of  sir  James  Craig  the 
Anglo-Canadian  party  began  to  indulge  in  abuse  of  the  French 
Canadians ;  the  governor  was  weak  enough  to  encourage  this 
abuse,  and  unjust  enough  to  attempt  to  punish  those  Canadians 
who  answered  the  calumnies  cast  upon  their  country.  A  story 
of  a  plot  and  insurrection  was  got  up,  and  several  persons,  and 
among  others,  some  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  were 
put  into  prison  without  the  legal  forms,  and  afterwards  turned 
out  of  prison  without  trial  or  investigation.  A  party  of  military 
also  seized  the  printer  and  printing  press  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  answers  to  the  attacks  of  the  Anglo-Canadian,  or 
party  of  the  Executive  Council  appeared.    These  outrageous 
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proceedings  enabled  the  seigneurs^  now  become  popular  leaders^ 
to  stir  up  the  people^  and  to  dissipate  that  political  lethargy 
which  had  hitherto  possessed  them,* 

These  popular  leaders^  as  they  are  called,  craving  after  consi- 
deration, and  hating  those  who  prevent  their  attaining  the  object 
of  their  fondest  desires,  have  a  deep  interest  in  keeping  luive 
the  present  discord,  since  by  that  means  alone  can  they  hope  as^ 
a  body  to  succeed.  This  discord  they  are  enabled  to  maintain 
solely  by  the  abominable  conduct  of  the  council.  Real  grievances 
have -resulted  from  that  conduct,  the  public  money  has  been 
notoriously  squandered,  oppression  has  been  exercised  in 
various  cases,  constant  insult  to  every  class  of  citizens  has 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  government  officers.  The  education 
of  the  people  has  been  shamefully  opposed ,+  and  the  settlement 
of  the  country  retarded.  It  was  easy  then  to  keep  the  public 
alive,  and  under  the  cover  of  these  real  public  evils,  to  prose- 
cute private  interests.  Every  petty  act,  whether  resulting  from 
design  or  not,  from  good  or  evil  intentions,  has  been  laid  hold 
of,  ideal  evils  have  been  created,  actual  minute  ones  have  been 
exaggerated  (though  upon  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  shape  of 
places,  &c.  great  ones  have  been  passed  by).  A  spirit  of  cayil 
has  been  introduced,  and  private  griefs  have  been  erected  into 

Sublic  misfortunes.  Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  much  good 
as  been  done  by  these  persons,  but  if  the  CounciPs  power  were 
destroyed,  all  the  present  good  would  be  attained,  while  the, 
chances  of  evil  would  be  materially  diminished.  The  people  of 
the  colony  would  be  allowed  to  fill  many  of  those  necessary 
offices,  which  are  now  conferred  wholly  on  the  friends  of  the 
Council,:):  and  the  interested  cry  for  place,  and  the  quarrels  and 
dissensions  attendant  thereon  would  necessarily  cease.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  is  there  any  justification  for  speaking  thus 
harshly  of  the  popular  leaders  ?  The  best  reply  that  could  be 
made  would  be,  to  adduce  the  whole  evidence  existing  respecting 
their  conduct.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  part  only  can  be 
brought  forward,  as  our  remaining  space  will  hardly  suffice  for 
the  matters  yet  to  be  treated  ;  still  some,  and  perhaps  sufficient, 
shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

•  See  Pi  32,  Pol.  and  Hist.  Ace. 

t  See  c.  V.  of  Pol.  and  Hist.  Ace. 

X  Great  discontent  is  raised  by  the  distribution  of  these  places  almost 
wholly  among  the  friends  of  the  Council.  These  places,  for  example,  all. 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  must  be  conferred  on  persons 
brought  up  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  colony.  As  a  means  of  patron- 
age to  the  aristocracy  for  their  immediate  retainers,  they  are  useless,  there- 
fore, and  might  be  given  to  the  persons  most  deserving,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  profits  of  the  governor. 
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When  sir  Jatnes  Craig  violated  the  laws  of  the  country,  by 
illegally  imprisoning  unoffending  persons,  what  would  have 
been  the  conduct  of  men  sincefelj'  patriotic  ?  Would  they  not 
constantly  hare  insisted  upon  some  open  acknowledgment  from 
the  Britisn  government  that  such  CoUduct  was  reprehensible  ? 
Would  they  not  have  demanded  a  pledge  that  it  should  not 
again  be  renewed  ?  But  what  would  be  thought  if  the  sense  of 
|iefsonaI  and  public  injury  were  lulled  by  the  soothitlg  applica- 
tion of  lucrative  offices  ?  Of  the  persoUs  impriisdned  ''  otie  more 
obstinate  than  the  rest  refused  t6  depart/^  (when  ordered)  "  and 
remained  one  year  longer  incarcerated,  t^erceiving  that  he 
gained  nothing  by  holding  out,  he  then  took  leave  of  his  gaoler." 
''The  Cauadiai^^'  then  with  amusing  naivet^  immediately  adds, 
"  it  is  perhaps  satisfactory  to  learn,  that,  in  the  succeeding 
Itdministration,  all  these  injured  persons  were  recompensed  by 
hiorative  places,  that  the  printing  press  Was  also  restored  to 
the  original  proprietors  ;  and  that  the  most  obstinate  among  them 
brine  an  advocate  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  a  judge"  [p.  31]. 
H^  flien  very  justly  and  pertinently  makes  the  following  obser- 
vfttion. 

'  We  may  here  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  recompense  thus 
bestowed  was  no  retribution  i  it  came  not  from  the  hand  which 
worked  the  evil  j  it  came  not  from  the  law  acting  as  the  redressor  of 
wrongs  'j  but  was  solely  the  result  of  the  good  feeling  and  good  sense 
of  the  next  governor,  using  his  private  judgment:  and  though  the 
world,  well  understood  the  reason  for  the  favours  then  bestowed  upon 
these  injured  persons^  no  public  avowal  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  Was  ever  made— no  public  and  formal  acknowledgment 
of  the  innocence  of  those  he  had  imprisoned  wbs  even  attempted: 
the  illegal  act  passed  off  without  censure,  and  might  be  committed 
anew  for  aught  then  or  since  done  respecting  iti' — pp.  31,  3^2. 

This  is  very  correct,  and  as  regards  the  private  injury  very 
judicious;  but  the  public  injury  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  persons  injured,  and  almost  that  of  the  historian. 
Where  was  fled  the  patriotism  of  the  popular  leaders  ?  How 
did  it  happen  that  wlien  lucrative  offices  were  giveti  to  them, 
and  the  private  evil  thus  redressed,  that  the  public  mischief  was 
wholly  neglected  and  forgotten  ?  Surely  the  great,  the  sole 
object  was  not  merely  to  remunerate  the  lew  individuals 
iii^ronged  for  the  injury  sustained.  A  far  more  important  end 
was,  to  prevent  the  thousands  that  are  to  succeed  them  from 
suffering  the  same  injustice.  Private  interests  however  being 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  these  popular  leaders^  the  public 
welfare,  when  no  longer  a  convenient  pretext^  was  fbrgotten. 

Again  in  1814,  the  House  of  Assembly  thought  fit  to  impeach 
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the  Chief  Jueftlce  of  the  Province  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King^s-Bench  at  Montreal.  The  right  of  the  House  to  impeach 
wtis  disputed  ;  the  matter  was  referred  home,  and  was  agitated 
in  successive  colonial  parliaments  till  1817.  Here  was  a  great 
public  question  involved;  two  persons  had  been  formally 
accused  of  high  misdemeanours,  and  from  the  mighty  alafutti 
that  had  been  raised,  it  was  fair  to  suppose  that  the  poptlli^r 
leaders  deemed  the  matter  one  of  the  most  s^idtis  iiupof  tance. 
In  1817  the  whole  affair  was  suddenly  dropped^  What  wan 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  alteratioti  in  the  views  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  ?     Let  '*  The  Canadian"  give  the  ansvv'er. 

'  It  has  been  attributed,  though  I  hope  incorrectly*  (the  meaninin^ 
of  this  saving  clause  is  apparent)  '  to  interested  views  on  the  part  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  who  in  sustaining  the  accusations  o^ 
the  Commons,  against  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  risked 
the  loss  of  a  salary  of  1000/.  per  annum,  which  the  House  had  voted 
to  him,  and  which  the  governor  had  agreed  to  sanction  provided  the 
same  suiti  was  voted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council.  This 
the  House  could  not  refuse,  unless  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  Hotts« 
had  been  determined  to  sacrifice  his  private  interest,  and  had  requested 
the  House  to  be  firm  in  their  determination  on  a  subject  in  which  their 
own  honour  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  concerned*  Unfor- 
tunately the  Speaker  Mr.  Fapineau  took  an  entirely  different  view  of 
the  subject,  giving  the  House  to  uncferstand  that  after  the  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England,  and  the  approbation  of  that  decision 
by  the  prince  Regent,  it  was  dangerous  to  push  matters  further ;  and 
that  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  the  House  stood.  With  respect 
to  the  Legislative  Council  it  would  be  wise  to  remit  the  question  to 
another  session.  This  eventually  proved  to  be  no  other  thah  a  sub- 
terfage  by  which  the  House  escaped  entirely  all  further  discussion  of 
the  ihalter.  ♦  *  *  *  The  abandonment  of  the  question  was  alsd 
partly  attributed  to  promises  made  to  some  of  tht^  principal  members/ 
on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  certain  important  and  lucrative  places 
such  as  judgeships  colonelships  and  what  not.' — pp.  60.  61. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  (we  imitate  the  phrase  of  '*  The  Cana^ 
dian")  to  learn  that  ^'  these  promises,  as  it  happened,  he  could 
not  fulfil,  inasmuch  as  he  soon  after  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  province  abruptly."  Now  here  is  the  very  Corypheeua 
of  the  party  persuaded  into  silence  upon  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  respecting  the  administration  of  justice,  that  have 
yet  been  agitated  in  the  province,  by  the  opportune  chance 
offered  him  of-obtaining  1000/.  per  annum  :  and  the  chief  meiit- 
bers  lulled  into  forgetfulness  by  the  bare  possibility  of  an  office. 
Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  patriotism  is  too  often  compounded. 

Again  it  is  well  known  to  ev^ry  one  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  that  for  many  years  pressing  applications 
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have  been  niade  by  the  people  of  the  townships^  as  they  are 
called,  to  be  permitted  to  return  members  to  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment. These  townships  are  settled  by  persons  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  and  the  lands  are  held  in  free  and 
common  Soccage.  The  Seigneurs  have  no  power  over  these  persons, 
their  applications  have  for  years  been  refused,  upon  pretexts  too 
frivolous  to  need  a  comment,  or  upon  no  pretext  at  all.  This 
conduct  is  hardly  to  be  deemed  that  of  persons  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  country  :  but  argues  a 
petty  jealousy,  and  interested  motives  by  no  means  creditable 
to  those  by  whom  it  has  been  pursued. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  Executive  Council 
has  worked  all  the  evil,  and  produced  all  the  discord  which  has 
existed,  and  still  does  exist  m  the  province.  And  the  question 
now  comes,  the  question  which  the  present  article  has  been 
written  chiefly  to  answer.  How  can  this  mischievous  power  of  the 
Executive  Council  be  destroyed  ? 

Two  methods  have  been  proposed :  one  of  which  has  been 
acted  on.  The  adopted  method,  however,  is  a  mere  palliative, 
and  is  useless ;  the  other  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  pursued. 

The  one  method,  that  which  has  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ministry,  is  to  charge  the  governors  with  instructions  to  act 
in  a  conciliatory  manner  towards  the  leaders  of  the  people  :  to 
yield,  in  spite  of  any  suggestion,  to  certain  demands  of  these 
leaders,  both  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  of  themselves  :  to 

Sursue,  in  short,  a  more  equable  conduct  towards  the  two 
ostile  parties.  These  instructions  are  usually  given  under  the 
influence  of  fear  ;  and  while  that  fear  lasts  are  adhered  to  by 
the  ministry  and  the  governor.  The  fear,  however,  is  by  time 
allayed  :  the  suggestions  of  the  Executive  Council  begin  again 
to  be. listened  to  ;  by  degrees  the  old  train  of  affairs  is  renewed, 
the  governor,  if  he  change  not  with  the  change  of  feeling  in  the 
ministry,  is  recalled,  and  the  Executive  Council  again  are  para- 
mount. Such  were  the  instructions  given  to  sir  George  Prevost, 
after  the  administration  of  sir  James  Craig.  Such  was  the 
gradual  re-conquest  of  power  by  the  Executive.  The  disgrace 
of  sir  George  rrevost  followed*;  the  power  of  the  Executive 
was  exercised  without  check,  till  the  administration  of  lord 
Dalhousie,  when  the  province  was  again  roused,  fear  again  was 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  English  ministry,  instructions  to 
conciliate  have  again  been  given,  and  the  power  of  the  Council 
is  for  a  short  time  depressed.  A  few  years,  however,  will  see 
it  triumphant ;  the  same  turmoil  and  dissension  will  inevitably 
re-occur. 
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The  other  method  has  been  proposed  by  "  The  Canadian/* 
and  deserves  the  most  strenuous  support :  the  alteration  which 
he  proposes  is, "  to  abolish  the  Legislative  Council,  and  to  place 
the  legislative  powers  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  go- 
vernor/'— p.  196. 

The  reasons  for  this  alteration  are  manifest  and  apparent! 
The  Executive  Council  is,  although  under  some  circumstances 
a  mischievous,  at  all  times  a  necessary  body.  It  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  mere  routine  of  government ;  but  is  mischievous 
only  because,  by  being  composed  of  the  same  persons  as  the 
Legislative  Council,  it  is  enabled,  for  private  purposes,  to  disturb 
the  business  of  legislation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  interests 
of  the  Executive  Council  have  been  followed  steadily  in  the 
Legislative  ;  and  that  by  the  means  of  the  latter  alone  has  the 
Executive  Council  been  able  to  pursue  its  plans  of  selfish  ag- 
grandisement, to  enthral  the  governors,  and  deceive  the  Eng- 
lish ministry.* 

It  may  be  thought,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  all  that 
is  required,  is  to  change  the  persons  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  not  abolish  it.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  accomplished; 
and  even  if  accomplished,  would  not  be  attended  by  the  bene- 
ficial results  expected. 

The  Legislative  Council  must  be  either  composed  of  persons 
chosen  for  life  or  for  a  specified  time,  or  of  hereditary  members. 

If  they  be  chosen  for  life  or  for  a  specified  time,  upon  whom 
is  the  power  of  choice  to  fall  ?  If  upon  the  governor,  and  we 
see  no  other  upon  whom  it  could  devolve,  the  Council  would 
quickly  come  to  be  chosen  by  itself;  and  the  Executive  Council 
would  as  quickly  be  composed  of  legislative  councillors  or  of 
their  creatures.  But,  some  may  urge,  that  a  strict  rule  might 
be  laid  down  to  which  the  governor  might  be  commanded  to 
adhere,  of  choosing  from  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country — 
say  from  the  seigneurs;  and  thus,  even  supposing  the  Executive 
Council  composed  of  these  persons,  no  necessary  mischief  would 
result  therefrom. 

The  persons  thus  chosen,  however,  would  agree,  or  not  agree, 
with  the  House  of  Assembly.  If  they  did  not  agree  with  the 
House,  all  the  dissensions  that  now  exist  would  then  also  have 
place.  The  same  causes  would  produce  the  same  effects.  The 
governor**s  peace  would  be  as  effectually  disturbed  as  at  present: 
the  Council  would  assume  the  character  of  a  petty  local  aristo- 
cracy supported  by  a  distant  and  foreign  power;  the  bitter 

4 

*  See  the  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  inserted  at 
length  in  the  iPol.  and  Hist.  Ace.  at  pp.  83  e(  seq.    And  see  p.  193. 
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hatred  resulting  therefrom  would  again  arise :  the  same  trench- 
ing upon  the  emoluments  of  the  governor,  would  again  be 
created,  and  he,  as  now,  would  be  completely  enthralled  by  this 
little  band  of  hungry  competitors  for  place. 

'  Under  this  supposition  the  state  of  things  would  diflFer  nothing 
from  the  present ;  the  government  would,  in  fact,  be  in  the  hands, 
not  of  the  English  ministry,  but  of  a  few  grasping  counciUors.  Eng- 
land would  derive  no  benefit  from  the  colony  more  than  at  present ; 
she  would  be  hated  as  the  abettor  of  bad  government^  and  stand  in 
danger  of  losing  the  colony  for  ever.' — p.  196. 

If  indeed  they  agreed  with  the  Assembly,  a  circumstance  by 
no  means  probable,  they  would  be  a  useless  and  expensive  piece 
of  machinery.  They  would  render  the  governor  no  assistance 
should  they  be  in  accordance  with  him,  and  opposed  to  the 
Assembly,  since  all  they  could  do  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
business  of  government,  which,  as  it  would  bring  with  it  a 
stoppage  of  supplies,  would  be  of  no  conceivable  service.  If 
indeed  they  were  opposed  to  the  governor,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  House,  their  opposition  would  be  a  formidable  check 
and  hindrance  to  him. 

.  Under  the  supposition  of  an  hereditary  Council,  still  greater 
difficulties  occur.  It  is  but  fair  to  let  '•  The  Canadian,"  to  whom 
the  honour  of  the  present  proposed  plan  belongs,  if  honour  there 
be,  speak  for  himself,  in  answer  to  this  suggestion. 

:  'It  has  been  proposed  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  to  make  it  (like  the  House  of  Peers  in  England )  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  landed  aristocracy.  There  is  one  fatal  objection  to 
this  proposal,  there  is  no  landed  aristocracy  in  Canada.  The  seigneurs 
are  not  entitled  to  that  appellation,  the  rights  they  possess,  hitherto 
have  conferred  on  them  no  political,  no  monied  predominance ;  they 
are  not  richer- — they  are  not  more  enlightened  than  some  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  community  ;  their  rights  over  the  land  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  rights  of  the  tenants,  they  have  not  so  great  an  interest 
in  what  concerns  the  land  as  the  tenants  who  hold  under  them.  If 
these  b«  the  material  out  of  which  to' form  the  landed  aristocracy,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  seigneurs  afford  it  not ;  we  should  rather  take 
the  vassals  as  the  more  eligible,  but  the  vassals  are  too  numerous.  The 
vassals,  therefore,  cannot  properly  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
this  nobility. 

#  *  »  •  ♦  ♦ 

'  As  by  this  arrangement  the  Council  would  be  composed  of  here- 
ditary members,  the  government  of  England  would  find  that  they 
had  added  another  difficulty  to  those  now  existing  in  ruling  the 
colony  ;  they  would  find  that  to  aU  good  purposes  the  Council  would 
be  an  untractable  body.  If  the  Council  differed  from  the  House,  it 
would  be  on  account  of  its  own  interests,  as  opposed  to  th^t  of  the 
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coldny  generally  5  and  with  this  class  the  English  government  would 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  government  woiud  therefore  meet 
the  Council  in  constant  opposition,  and  meeting  it  thus,  they  would 
quickly  learn,  to  their  own  cost,  how  unyielding  an  assembly  they  had 
unluckily  created.  The  interests  of  England  would,  in  the  eyes  of 
such  an  hereditary  Council,  be  a  constant  source  of  jealousy^  the 
Council  would  desire  to  be  dominant,  dominant  for  its  own  ends ;  in 
this  supremacy  of  rule  they  would  fear  and  hate  so  powerful  a  parti- 
cipant as  England ;  their  constant  endeavour,  therefore,  would  be  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  disagreeable  compeer :  a  constant  scene  of  vex- 
ation, trouble,  and  retardment  of  businefss  can  easily  be  conceived  as 
resulting  from  this  proposed  alteration.* — p.  193  et  seq. 

In  addition  to  this  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council,  we  should 
also  recommend  making  the  Executive  Councillors  responsi* 
ble  for  the  advice  given  by  them  to  the  governors.  The  gover- 
nors at  present  are  legally  responsible  for  their  acts,  that  is,  they 
are  amenable  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  England ;  the  councif- 
lors,  who  generally  are  the  prime  movers  of  these  acts  are 
amenable  to  no  one.  This  renders  them  careless  respecting  the 
advice  they  give,  since  they  know  well  that  the  governor  sJone, 
and  not  themselves,  can  suffer  in  consequence.  Making  them 
responsible  will  make  them  careful,  and  render  the  governor's 
situation  less  dangerous  and  onerous.  To  whom  ought  they  be 
made  responsible  ?  To  the  House  of  Assembly  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  tribunal.  This  check  would  lead  the  councillors 
to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  House,  and  would  thus  contri- 
bute to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  ease  of  the  governor. 
.  *'  The  Canadian"  has  assumed  in  his  chapter  on  the  remedies 
proposed,  that  the  interests  of  England  and  the  colony  are  iden- 
tical, and  that  if  any  institution  were  shown  to  be  mischievous 
to  the  colony,  no  other  argument  was  required  to  induce  our 
government  to  abolish  it.  *  Reasoning  on  these  premises,  he  has 
ingeniously  and  logically  deduced  his  conclusions  respecting 
the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Now  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  no  argument  has  by  us  been  built  upon  any  such 
vain  presumption.  The  matter  is  not  between  Canada  and 
England,  but  Canada  and  England'^  aristocracy ;  the  interests 
of  these  are  not  identical,  neither  is  the  government  of  this 
country  of  such  a  description,  that  any  reasonable  hope  may  be 
entertained  of  its  pursuing  a  particular  line  of  conduct  merely 
because  it  will  benefit  the  colony.  No  such  expectation  was 
entertained  when  the  above  suggestions  were  hazarded  ;  a  very 
different  and  much  wiser  course  has  here  been  pursued.  When 
the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  recommended,  proof 
is   adduced  that  thereby  more  money  will   be  put  into  the 

¥2 
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pockets  of  the  aristocracy ;  that  the  worth  of  the  colonial  appoint- 
ments will  be  reallj  enhanced,  since  the  emolument  will  be 
increased,  and  the  appointments  rendered  more  peaceable.  When 
it  is  objected  that  a  House  of  Assembly,  unchecked  by  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  would  diminish  the  number  and  the  salaries  of 
beneficial  places,  we  answer,  not  as  "The  Canadian"  has  done,  that 
if  such  retrenchment  were  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  England 
would  not  oppose  it.     England's  aristocracy  would  oppose  it, 
and  any  appeals  to  their  justice  and  honesty  would  be  utterly 
useless.    The  proper  and  the  correct  answer  is,  that  a  House  of 
Assembly  would,  under  such  circumstances,  do  no  such  thing ; 
that  alone  it  would  have  no  more  power  to  refuse  the  payment 
of  oflSces  than  at  present.    That  at  present  it  may  refuse  to  pay 
whomsoever  it  pleases  ;  that  nevertheless,  the  oflBices  are  not 
abolished ;  that  its  power  in  this  matter  is  unconnected  with, 
and  unchecked  by,  the  Legislative  Council,  and  that  if  the 
Legislative  Council  were  abolished  to-morrow,  no  greater  power 
than  at  present  would,  as  regards  England's  interests,  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Assembly.    The  House  hitherto  has  paid  liberally, 
so  long  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  know  what  was  done 
with  their  money,  when  this  information  was  refused  them,  they 
refused  supplies.     And  what  was  the  use  of  a  Legislative  Council 
in  the  difficulty? — None  whatever.   The  accounts  were  eventually 
rendered,  and  the  late  Receiver-general's  chest  was  found  defici- 
ent £.100,000.     Of  what  service  was  this  deficiency  to  the  aris- 
tocracy in  England  ? — None.     The  money  did  not  find  its  way 
into  their  pockets.    The  Receiver-general  was  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil, one  of  the  local  aristocracy,  unconnected  with  that  of  Eng- 
land; in  short,  the  d£^.  100,000  was  plunder  wholly  lost  to  the 
English  aristocracy.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  from  this  statement, 
that  the  check  exercised   by  the  House  of  Assembly  alone 
would,  with  reference  to  England,  be  precisely  the  same  as  at 
present,  neither  diminished  nor  increased  by  the  absence  of  a 
Legislative  Council.     The  same  check  to  the  passing  of  laws 
obnoxious  to  the  English  ministry  would  exist  then  as  now,  the 
governor's  veto  would  be  as  effectual  as  it  now  is,  and  would 
answer  every  purpose  of  the  English  government.     Such  is  the 
only  argument  here  used,  because  such  is  the  only  effectual 
argument. 

Had  the  proposed  alteration  however,  no  other  effect,  than 
that  of  producing  benefit  to  the  aristocracy,  the  trouble  of  bring- 
ing it  before  the  public,  of  explaining  and  enforcing  it  would 
not  here  have  been  attempted.  That  much  good  would  be 
effected  for  the  colony  by  the  plan  was  obvious ;  that  some 
profit  would  thereby  accrue  to  the  government  here  was  equally 
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true«  though  not  equally  apparent :  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the 
government  to  pursue  the  conduct  desired,  which  was  desired 
only  because  of  service  to  the  people,  the  above  explanation  ha^ 
been  hazarded  respecting  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  real  object  in  view  however  was  the  welfare  of 
the  colony.  If  any  hope  was  entertained  of  obtaining  that 
object  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ministry,  it  was  re- 
quisite to  make  them  understand  how  the  proposed  method 
would  benefit  themselves.  For  that  purpose  and  as  a  means 
to  a  better  end,  the  method  of  advancing  the  sinister  interests 
of  our  aristocracy  has  been  dwelt  on  and  explained. 

In  a  future  number  the  tenure  under  which  the  country  ought 
to  be  settled  will  be  considered  in  detail. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  "Daniel  De  Foe,     By 
Walter  Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.     3  vols.  8vo.     London. 
.   1830. 

iyj"R.  Wilson  commences  his  elaborate  performance  with  the 
grave  establishment  of  two  distinct  prcfpositions :  the  first 
of  which  affirms  the  utility  of  Biography,  on  the  authority 
of  Zeno,  Plutarch,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  while  the 
second  assumes,  that  the  life  of  Daniel  De  Foe  is  entitled 
^  be  written.  Backed  by  such  respectable  testimony,  all 
the  world  will  agree  with  the  first  of  these  averments ;  and,  if 
it  were  only  for  tne  sake  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  no  small  number 
of  ingenuous  persons  as  unreservedly  subscribe  to  the  correct-, 
ness  of  both.  Such  at  least  ought  to  be  the  case  5  for,  in 
the  face  of  his  own  spirited  satire,  on  the  appellation,  De  Foe  was 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  expression,  aTrue-born  Englishman  ; 
not,  of  course,  implying  the  bundle  of  ultra-toryism,  bigotry  and 
prejudice  upon  whom  the  epithet  has  been  usually  bestowed,  noi> 
even  that  pure  quintessence  of  every  thing  open,  honest,  frank 
and  generous,  which  Englishmen  flatter  themselves  is  peculiarly 
national  \  but  a  man  whom  English  events,  English  experience, 
and  English  society,  could  alonef  produce  and  foster.  Acute, 
undaunted,  fertile  and  persevering,  he  resembled  the  Franklin 
of  a  later  day,  in  the  faculties  of  attentive  observation,  shrewd 
and  accurate  inference,  and  sterling  good  sense  ;  and,  like  that 
celebrated  individual,  may  be  instanced  as  a  remarkable  specie 
men  of  the  valuable  texture  of  mind,  the  occasional  prciduc- 
iion  of  wbich  is  so  cbaraeteristio  of  the  middling  classes  of  Bag** 
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land.  Even  his  fictions  bear  the  same  predominant  features  ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  his  very  defects,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man, 
wear  the  same  native  English  complexion. 

It  might  be  wished  that  the  plan  and  execution  of  these 
desultory  volumes  were  as  defensible,  as  the  claim  of  Daniel  De 
Foe  to  biographical  attention,  but  in  tnith,  besides  abounding 
in  that  British  fault,  which  Madame  de  Stael  significantly  terms 
les  longueurs,  as  regards  the  revival  of  worn-out  circumstances, 
and  the  party-spirit  in  which  they  are  concocted,  they  appear, 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  advice  of  Dogberry,  precisely  "  when 
there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity."  In  justice  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
however,  it  must  be  observed  that  his  book  was  written,  if  not 
published,  before  the  repeal  of  the  Test-act,  and  was  evidently 
composed  with  the  view  of  encountering  a  more  strenuous  resist- 
ance to  that  piece  of  strict  justice  and  sound  policy,  than  was 
really  experienced.  It  may  still  however  be  asked,  whether  the 
manner  in  which  the  battle  was  likely  to  be  waged,  demanded 
the  appearance  of  a  running  commentary  on  the  controversy 
between  high  church  and  dissent,  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  reign  of  George  I.  It  i^  obvious,  that  for.  a  long  time  past, 
setting  aside  silly  and  eccentric  individuals,  who  are  scarcely 
to  be  taken  into  account  on  any  side,  churchmen  have  rested 
their  chief  defence  of  the  Test-act,  upon  the  virtual  enjoyment 
by  Protestant  Dissenters  of  all  which  they  demanded,  and  the 
asserted  principle  that  the  very  nature  of  an  establishment  re- 
quired exclusive  privileges.  They  have  been  signally  defeated 
in  regard  to  both  these  points ;  and  it  required  but  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  mighty  march  of  circumstance  to  prognosticate  that, 
whatever  mignt  characterize  a  session  or  two,  such  would  be 
the  result.  The  benefit,  therefore,  may  be  demanded,  of  an  un- 
necessary revival  of  the  absurdities  of  a  certain  period,  on  the 
subject  of  passive  obedience,  divine  right,  and  the  propriety  of 
persecuting  dissent  under  the  name  of  schism ;  when,  except 
as  before  excepted,  every  one  had  ceased  to  contend  for  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  History,  no  doubt,  must  tell  the  truth  of  all 
seasons ;  but  then  it  is  required  to  tell  the  whole  truths  whereas 
Mr.  Wilson  selects  his  era  so  as  comparatively  to  sink  the 
vagaries  of  his  own  side  of  the  question.  He  msr^  plead  that 
he  could  not  deal  with  the  life  and  times  of  De  Foe  without 
bringing  in  these  subjects.  Granted  ;  but  they  need  not  to  have 
occupied  an  almost  exclusive  attention.  Much  of  this,  how- 
uver,  may  be  attributed  to  a  very  simple  and  innocent  cause. 
It  needs  not  be  remarked  to  experienced  readers,  how  frequently 
bac4ii«h  men,  according  to  their  early  habits  and  predilections, 
g«t  Utterly  at  the  meroy  of  associations^  connected  with  dif« 
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ferent  periods  in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  some- 
times even  in  that  of  others ;  so  as  to  be  led  to  think  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  favourite  era,  than  of  that  in  which  they  them- 
selves exist.  One  person  selects  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
James ;  and  every  thing  is  to  be  judged  of  in  reference  to  the 
standard  and  complexion  of  that  celebrated  period.  The  imagi- 
nation of  another  is  bewitched  by  the  graceless  revelries  and 
wicked  wit,  which  distinguished  the  blessed  reign  of  his  sacred 
majesty  the  second  Charles.  A  few  years  ago,  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman published  a  book  avowedly  to  prove,  that  he  possessed 
not  a  single  idea  which  might  not  be  traced  to  the  reign  of 
Anne ;  and  here  is  poor  Mr.  Wilson,  plunged  up  to  the  ears  in 
controversies  respecting  passive  obedience,  divine  right  and 
other  verbal  delusions  which  have  long  ago  departed  to  join  the 
senses  of  Orlando,  the  bequest  of  Constantine,  the  decretals  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  and  similar  nonentities  in  that  beautiful 
satellite  of  ours  called  the  Moon,  which,  according  to  the  pleasant 
bard  Ariosto,  is  the  appointed  receptacle  of  all  such  articles^ 
when  the  earth  has  no  more  to  do  with  them. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  fostering  and  retaining  any  injurious 
spirit  of  animosity,  tnat  we  object  to  this  recriminative  and 
unoblivious  spirit  of  assailment  on  old  grounds  of  opposition 
and  controversy ;  it  proves  equally  injurious  to  the  formation  of 
clear  and  unprejudiced  convictions  in  relation  to  affairs,  not 
as  they  existed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles,  William,  and  Anne,  but 
as  they  exist  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  additional  experience. 
No  person  of  sound  sense  will  undervalue  the  study  of  history, 
that  of  his  own  country  in  particular,  but  it  is  equalljr  clear, 
that  no  rational  observer  of  the  operation  of  time  and  circum- 
stances upon  human  institutions,  who  attends  to  the  incidental 
abuses  which  thence  accrue,  can  avoid  perceiving  how  favour- 
able to  those  who  profit  by  them,  is  the  eternal  grounding 
of  principles  and  practice  upon  combinations  of  incident  and 
maxims  of  policy  which  bear  only  some  loose  or  general  analogy 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  An  overweening  attention  evert 
to  truths,  when  closely  connected  with  particular  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, not  unfrequently  produces  one  of  the  worst  opera- 
tions of  falsehood  ;  by  shutting  out  the  qualifications  and  cor- 
rections which  wider  fields  of  contemplation  and  more  enlarged 
experience  are  sure  in  the  sequel  to  supply  ;  to  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  mankind  err  not  more  certainly  by  neglecting  the 
lessons  of  experience,  than  by  improperly  and  untimely  apply- 
ing them.  For  example,  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  one  half  the  deliberative  ratiocination  of  parliament,  js  occu- 
pied in  a  fitntless  encotmter  with  antiquated  adages  and  com* 
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mon  places^  originating,  not  in  the  position  of  things  as  they 
are,  but  as  they  have  been.  Not  that  laws  can  be  duly  recti^ 
fied  without  an  attention  to  the  past  as  well  as  present,  but  on 
the  part  of  those,  at  least,  who  are  duly  anxious  for  an  amend- 
ment, such  consideration  should  always  exhibit  a  proper  subser- 
viency to  the  fundamental  principle  which  forms  the  primary 
criterion  of  their  utility  and  propriety.  It  should  be  left  to 
tliose  exclusively  who  profit  by  abuses,  to  distract  attention  by 
sophisticated  appeals  to  detected  fallacies  and  perverted  asso- 
ciations, and  above  all,  to  passions  and  prejudices,  which  have 
their  source  in  political  and  religious  animosities  that  no  longer 
exist.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  history  must  tell  its 
genuine  tale,  but  its  tone  should  be  peculiarly  calm  and  philo- 
sophical in  relation  to  mistakes  which  have  been  rectified,  and 
Ermciples  which  have  been  virtually  renounced.  At  all  events, 
ooks  should  scarcely  be  written  to  keep  alive  unpleasant  feel- 
ings upon  exploded  points  and  defunct  differences,  which  might 
so  much  more  profitably  attend  to  things  which  live,  exist,  and 
have  their  being,  at  the  present  moment.  Whatever  Mr. 
Wilson  may  think  of  his  own  book — and  we  firmly  believe  him 
to  be  a  very  honest  and  conscientious  writer— it  is  as  decidedly 
a  party  production  as  we  ever  perused;  for  what  other  name  is 
due  to  a  registry  of  the  most  plain  and  incontrovertible  posi- 
tions on  the  one  side  of  a  question  in  array  against  the  most 
absurd  and  time-exploded  fallacies  on  the  other ;  and  that  with 
little,  or  certainly  with  inadequate  allusion  to  suppressed  absur- 
dity, in  the  former  case,  or  to  more  rational  pretensions  in  the 
latter.  What  will  follow  if  these  volumes  become  popular  ? 
A  recriminative  counter- statement  adverting  in  precisely  the 
same  spirit  to  the  absurdities  of  the  puritans  in  tne  preceding 
era  of  the  Commonwealth — and  to  what  earthly  purpose?  If 
such  continue  the  practice,  when  will  peace  and  good-will  take 
place  among  men,  or  that  race  of  Christian  benevolence  be  run 
among  different  classes  of  religious  theorists,  the  foremost  object 
of  which  is  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  mankind  ?  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  contended,  that  in  return  for  tardy  justice,  the  Dis- 
senter is  either  to  relax  in  a  single  conscientious  principle,  or  to 
abate  in  any  sort  of  prudent  watchfulness,  which  may  be  essen- 
tial to  his  future  liberty  or  independence ;  but  merely  that  an 
eternal  recurrence  to  disputes  and  animosities  which  time  has 
completely  settled  can  do  neither.  A  contemporary,  indeed, 
applies  the  phrase,  **  happy  iteration"  to  Mr.  Wilson's  labours, 
the  grounds  of  which  observation  are  sufiiciently  obvious. 
Neither  need  people  be  much  at  a  loss  to  discover  why  the 
undeniable  truth*—that  to  religious  dissent  England  is  mainly 
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indebted  for  the  share  of  political  liberty  which  has  fallen  to  her 
lot — is  qualified  by  a  lament,  that  wnen  Dissenters  have  no 
cause  of  complaint,  ^*  and  the  zeal  which  has  been  kept  alive  by 
hard  usage  and  penal  laws,  subsides  into  indifference  and  scep- 
ticism, there  will  be  no  leven  left  in  mere  feebler  opinions,  strong 
enough  to  throw  off  the  pressure  of  unjust  and  ruinous  power."* 
This  is  a  very  expressive  dirge  from  the  jjuarter  in  question 
over  the  declining  influence  of  a  party,  which  has  for  so  long  a 
time  assumed  and  profited  by  the  patronage  of  the  sufferers, 
"  by  hard  usage  ana  penal  laws,"  and  that  not  unfrequently  to 
the  advancement  of  far  more  personal  objects  than  opposition  to 
'*  unjust  and  ruinous  power."  The  growth  of  a  large  and  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  population  at  once  out  of  oppression  and 
pupillage,  is  doubtless  distressing ;  but  let  us  indulge  in  a  hope, 
that  this  great  religious  struggle  being  set  at  rest,  honest  people 
whose  spirits  and  faculties  have  been  so  naturally  engrossed 
thereby,  may  find  leisure  to  pay  attention  to  flagrant  usurpation 
and  abuse  of  power  of  another  kind ;  that  oligarchical  monopoly 
and  rapacity,  may  be  repressed  as  well  as  kingcraft  and  pnest- 
craft,  both  which  evils  it  has  engulphed  within  itself  as  the 
whale  swallowed  Jonah.  It  would  be  melancholy,  indeed,  if  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  should  remain  obtuse  to  every  other 
tyranny  but  an  interference  with  creeds ;  or  that  persecution 
were  the  only  antidote  to  indifference  and  scepticism.  What  is 
there  in  the  existing  aspect  of  society  which  bespeaks  all  this 
apathy  ?  Great  meliorations  are  taking  place  all  over  Europe, 
in  which  religious  conflict  has  little  or  nothing  to  do ;  and  how 
decidedly  the  remark  may  be  extended  to  both  the  Americas,  it 
would  be  almost  ridiculous  to  dwell  upon.  Even  in  our  own 
country  we  discover  no  absolutely  discouraging  indifference  to 
these  points,  although  there  may  be  much  to  the  minimum  of 
distinction  between  the  theoretical  Whig  and  the  practical  Tory, 
who  seem  to  be  fast  dissolving  into  one  and  the  same  being, 
like  the  too  amatory  nymph  and  the  reluctant  swain  in  the 
Metamorphoses.  The  most  graceful  part  of  Othello's  occupa- 
tion has  doubtless  terminated  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  be  it  added, 
very  honorably  and  consistently  so  far  as  regards  those  par- 
ticulars ;  the  world  will  still  go  on,  and  people  be  found  anxious 
to  redress  unequivocal  grievances,  even  if  every  man  be  not  only 
allowed  to  go  to  his  own  chapel  without  the  abatement  of  a 
single  privilege,  but  be  spared  every  sort  of  pecuniary  inflic- 
tion for  the  support  of  those  of  other  people. 

•  See  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  No.  C.  Art.  *♦  Life  and  Times  of  De  Foe." 
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When  Signora  Cuzzoni  once  made  an  extraordinary  ad  libitum 
flight  in  the  performance  of  an  air  in  one  of  Handera  oratorios, 
that  great  composer  on  her  return  to  the  original  music  loudly 
exclaimed,  "  Welcome  home  again.  Madam."  Having  thus 
far  discharged  our  conscience,  a  brief  attention  to  the  light 
thrown  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  life  and  character  of  De  Foe, 
will  more  agreeably  engross  the  remainder  of  this  article. 
Daniel  De  Foe,  or  rather  Foe,  for  thec^ewas  a  self-assumed 
addition  at  a  mature  period  of  life,  was  the  son  of  James  Foe, 
a  respectable  butcher,  resident  in  Cripplegate,  where  the  former 
was  born  in  1661.  His  gjrandfather,  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
substantial  yeoman,  who  farmed  his  own  estate  at  Elton  in 
Northamptonshire ;  which,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  sequel  de- 
scended to  his  namesake  and  grandson,  who  is  known  at  one 
time  to  have  possessed  property  in  land.  The  Northampton 
yeoman,  it  seems,  was  of  the  royal  party  ;  but  the  father  of  De 
Foe,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  a  younger  son,  .was  a  strict 
Presbyterian  nonconformist,  who  brought  up  his  son  in  the 
same  persuasion,  and  even  in  the  first  instance  intended  him  for 
the  ministry.  What  set  aside  this  destination  does  not  appear ; 
but  from  De  Foe's  description  of  himself,  as  a  lively  pugnacious 
boy,  added  to  some  other  indications  of  an  ardent  and  volatile 
temperament,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  might  not  evince 
the  gravity  deemed  necessary  for  so  serious  a  profession  among 
so  serious  a  people.  He  appears  to  have  received  the  chief 
part  of  his  education  from  Mr.  Moreton,  a  dissenting  divine  of 
eminence,  who  subsequently  emigrated  to  America,  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  made  acquirements  under  this  gentle- 
man in  five  languages,  and  studied  the  mathematics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, logic,  geography,  and  history.  As  might  be  expected, 
that  which  is  usually  called  polite  literature  occupied  a  compara- 
iivdy  small  share  oi  attention  in  dissenting  seminaries;  and,  ac-^ 
cordingly,  the  literary  works  of  De  Foe,  and  es{)ecially  his  poetry, 
exhibit  the  kind  of  deficiency  to  be  thence  anticipated.  As  the 
time  usually  appropriated  to  a  finishing  academy,  like  that  at  New- 
iogton  Green,  was  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  nineteen,  De  Foe 
commenced  his  long  career  ofauthorship  soon  after  he  quitted 
his  studies,  his  first  pamphlet,  intitled  ^*  Speculum  Crape- 
Gownorum,*'  being  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  was  a 
satire  on  certain  weak  points  in  the  preaching  and  conduct  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  and  many  of  the  practices 
ridiculed,  being  dexterously  borrowed  from  Eachard's  "  Grounds 
and  Occasion  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  ^"  this  banter, 
under  the  sanction  of  such  authority,  could  not  be  easily  re- 
futed.   His  next  essay  was  in  advocacy  of  the  propriety  of 
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supporting  the  emperor  of  Germany  against  the  Turks,  notwith- 
standing his  merciless  persecution  of  his  protestant  subjecti» 
of  Hungary,  on  the  principle  that  the  progress  of  Turkish 
power  would  be  indisputably  a  greater  calamity.  Tliis  was  an 
enlarged,  if  not  a  correct  view  of  the  question ;  time,  indeed^ 
has  shewn  that  Turkish  ascendancy  was  even  then  upon  the 
ebb,  but  nothing  is  more  excusable  than  mistakes  of  this  nature* 
All  Europe,  for  half  a  century,  was  in  dread  of  the  declining^ 
power  of  Spain,  when  all  its  real  danger  was  connected  with 
the  rising  ascendancy  of  France.  Ai  the  age  of  twenty-four 
De  Foe  took  a  step  which  is  highly  significant  of  the  prompt 
and  impulsive  character  of  the  man,  by  running  away  to  the 
west,  and  joining  the  rash  expedition  of  the  ill-advised  Mem- 
mouth,  from  which  he  cleverly  contrived  to  extricate  himself 
after  its  failure,  and  to  return  in  safety  to  London,  He  soon 
after  embarked  in  business  as  a  sort  of  agent  or  factor  between 
the  London  hosiers  and  the  country  manufacturers,  and  being 
free  by  birth,  took  up  his  livery  as  a  citizen  of  London.  Thi» 
happened  in  1687-8,  oh  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  a  crisis  when 
neither  stockings  nor  citizenship  could  keep  De  Foe  from  pen 
and  ink,  and  accordingly  he  joined  the  numerous  literary 
assailants  of  the  Dispensing  power.  How  close  a  supporter  he 
was  of  king  William  and  his  measures  is  evinced  in  his  rough 
but  nervous  satire  of  the  "  True  Bom  Englishman,"  which  is 
probably  the  best  known  and  most  complete  of  his  political 
satires;  but  in  fact,  during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  his  pen  was 
never  out  of  his  hand,  and  it  appears  that  towards  the  close  of 
it  he  was  honoured  with  personal  interviews  by  William  himself. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  political  engrossment  added  more  to 
his  celisbrity  than  his  fortunes  i  having  engaged  in  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  trade,  he  lost  a  vessel  oy  shipwreck,  and 
from  one  cause  or  other  miscarried  in  business  of  two  or  three 
descriptions.  He  committed  some  errors  in  his  attempts  to 
retrieve  his  affairs  as  most  falling  men  do,  which  faults  be  can-* 
didly  acknowledges.  They  could  not  however  have  been  very 
unpardonable  as  he  was  not  made  a  bankrupt,  and  his  creditors 
agreed  to  take  his  own  personal  security  for  the  composition. 
What  is  still  more  to  his  credit,  after  being  fully  discharged,  he 
continued  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  his  power  to  the  amount  oC 
some  thousand  pounds.  The  fact  is  equally  characteristic, 
that  while  in  this  state  of  depression,  he  occupied  himself  in 

Erogeeting  ways  and  means  for  the  government,  which  obtained 
im  a  small  place  and  other  countenance,  restoring  him  to 
comparative  competence.  The  menHHy  of  William  after  bift 
deatn  id  stoatty  defended  by  De  Foe,  as  his  conduct  bad  been 
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during  his  life,  and  the  paroxysm  of  high-church  folly  which 
ensued,  rapidly  discovered  with  what  reason ;  at  least  on  the  part 
of  a  whig  and  a  dissenter.  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Anne  he  involved  himself  with  his  dissenting  brethren  by  his 
pamphlets  against  '*  Occasional  Conformity/'  or  in  other  words, 
on  occasional  communion  with  the  church  of  England,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  corporate  and  other  offices ;  and  being,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  right,  the  anger  excited  was  proportionably 
violent.  About  this  time  brother  Martin  began  to  amuse 
himself  with  a  species  of  tirade  from  the  pulpit,  upon  the 
duty  of  compelling  people  to  come  in,  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  lord  Peter  in  his  highest  exaltation.  Unluckily 
for  himself,  but  fortunately  for  common  sense  and  the  more 
rational  lieges  of  the  realm,  De  Foe  grew  big  with  satire  on  this 
occasion,  of  which  he  was  delivered  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of 
irony,  so  admirable  and  effective  that  it  disposes  us  to  enter  a 
caveat  against  the  justice  of  Swift'*s  dexterous  compliment  to 
himself  in  paying  one  to  Arbuthnot : 

^  Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend. 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  I  was  born  to  introduce. 
Refined  it  first,  and  shewed  its  use.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  Swiftian  than  "  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  the  humour  of  which  consists  in  an 
apparently  serious  advocacy  of  all  the  schemes  and  proposals 
of  the  more  absurd  high-churchmen,  to  put  an  end  to  tolera- 
tion. As  this  seasonable  satire  led  to  a  remarkable  era  in  the 
life  of  De  Foe,  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Wilson's  account  of  it 
will  be  found  amusing  : 

'  In  the  piece  of  exquisite  irony  produced  by  De  Foe  upon  this 
occasion,  he  so  artfully  concealed  his  design,  that  all  parties  were  at 
first  imposed  upon.  He  began  with  such  bitter  reflections  upon  the 
Dissenters,  and  their  principles,  that  it  was  for  some  time  taken  to  be 
the  work  of  a  violent  churchman,  and  inet  with  applause  from  some 
of  that  party  in  the  two  Universities.  He  tells  his  readers,  *'  It  is 
now  near  fourteen  years  that  the  glory  and  peace  of  the  finest  and 
most  flourishing  church  in  the  world  has  been  eclipsed,  buffeted,  and 
disturbed  by  a  sort  of  men,  whom  God,  in  his  Providence,  has  suf-. 
fered  to  insult  over  her,  and  bring  her  down.  These  have  been  the 
days  of  her  humiliation  and  tribulation.  She  has  borne,  with  an 
invincible  patience,  the  reproach  of  the  wicked,  and  God  has  at  last 
heard  her  prayers,  and  delivered  her  from  the  oppression  of  the 
stranger.  And  now  they  find  their  day  is  over,  their  power  gone,  and 
the  throne  of  this  nation  possessed  by  a  royal,  English,  true  and  ever 
constant  member  of,  and  friend  to,  the  church.  Now  they  find  that 
^y  are  in  danger  of  the  Church  of  £ngland*8  just  resentp^ent^  they 
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cry  out>  peace^  union>  forbearance^  and  charity;  as  if  the  church 
had  not  too  long  harboured  her  enemies  under  her  wing,  and  nou- 
rished the  viperous  brood,  till  they  hiss  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
mother  that  cherished  them.  No^  gentlemen,  the  time  of  mercy  is 
past  3  your  day  of  grace  is  over  5  you  should  have  practised  peace, 
and  moderation^  and  charity,  if  you  expected  any  yourselves.*— Vol.  ii. 
p.  51, 

^  The  first  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters  in  England, 
was  in  the  days  of  King  James  I.  And  what  did  it  amount  to  ? 
Truly,  the  worst  they  suffered  was,  at  their  own  request,  to  let  them 
go  to  New-England,  and  erect  a  colony,  give  them  great  privileges, 
defend  them  against  invaders,  and  receive  no  taxes  nor  revenue 
from  them.  This  was  the  cruelty  of  the  Church  of  England.  Fatal 
lenity  !  Had  King  James  sent  all  the  Puritans  in  England  away  to 
the  West  Indies,  we  had  been  a  national,  unmixed  church.  To 
requite  the  lenity  of  the  father,  they  take  up  arms  against  the  son  ; 
conquer,  pursue,  take,  imprison,  and  at  last  put  to  death  the  anointed 
of  God,  and  destroy  the  being  of  government !  In  the  days  of  King 
Charles  II.  how  did  the  church  reward  their  bloody  doings  with 
lenity  and  mercy?  King  Charles  came  in  all  mercy  and  love,  cherished 
them,  preferred  them,  withheld  the  rigour  of  thie  law,  and  often-times, 
even  against  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  gave  them  liberty  of 
conscience.  And  how  did  they  requite  him  with  the  villanous 
contrivance  to  depose  and  murder  him  and  his  successor,  at  the 
Rye-plot  ?  King  James  II.,  as  if  mercy  was  the  inherent  quality  of  the 
family,  began  his  reign  with  unusual  favour  to  them.  Nor  could 
their  joining  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  against  him,  move  him  to  do 
himself  justice  upon  them :  But  that  mistaken  prince  thought  to 
win  them  by  gentleness  and  love.  How  they  requited  him  all  the 
world  knows.* — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

'  Here  is  the  opportunity,  and  the  only  one,  perhaps,  that  ever  the 
church  had,  to  secure  herself,  and  destroy  her  enemies.  If  ever  you 
will  establish  the  best  Christian  church  in  the  world  3  if  ever  you  will 
suppress  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ;  if  ever  you  will  free  the  nation 
from  the  viperous  brood  that  have  so  long  sucked  the  blood  of  their 
mother  3  if  you  will  leave  your  posterity  free  from  faction  and 
rebellion — this  is  the  time.  This  is  the  time  to  pull  up  this  heretical 
weed  of  sedition  that  has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  our  church, 
and  poisoned  the  good  corn.  But,  says  another  hot  and  cold  objector, 
'  This  is  renewing  the  fire  and  faggot  3  this  will  be  cruelty  in  its 
nature,  and  barbarous  to  all  the  world.'  I  answer,  'tis  cruelty  to  kill 
a  snake  or  a  toad/  in  cold  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  nature  makes 
it  a  charity  to  our  neighbours  to  destroy  those  creatures,  not  for  any 
personal  injury  received,  but  for  prevention  : '  not  for  the  evil  they 
have  done,  but  the  evil  they  may  do.  Serpents,  toads,  vipers,  &c., 
are  noxious  to  the  body,  and  poison  the  sensitive  life  3  these  poison 
the  soul,  corrupt  our  posterity,  ensnare  our  children,  destroy  the 
vitals  of  our  happiness,  and  contaminate  the  whole  mass.  Shall  any 
law  be  given  to  such  wild  creatures  ?      Some  beasts  are  for  sport,' 
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ence  of  the  celebrated  Tory  secretary  Harley,  on  whose  repre- 
sentation, his  wife  and  family  received  pecuniary  relief  from 
the  queen,  who  also  supplied  the  money  for  his  fine  and  ex- 
penses. This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  disinterested  proceed- 
ing, the  object  being  evidently  to  neutralize  his  writings  as 
regarded  the  new  cabmet;  and  so  far  in  a  negative  way  the 
proceeding  possibly  availed,  but  certainly  to  no  very  unpardon- 
able extent.  The  choice  of  him  by  Harley  to  proceed  to  Edin- 
burgh as  a  confidential  agent  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
projected  Union  with  Scotland  exhibits  a  reliance  upon  his 
capacity  which  was  very  honourable  to  the  man ;  nor  did  the 
event  throw  any  discredit  upon  this  confidence,  for  he  seems  to 
have  acted  with  great  efficiency  on  the  occasion,  however  poorly 
or  temporarily  rewarded.  It  was  not  until  the  approach  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  that  his  connexion  with  the  Tory  minister  seems 
to  have  produced  any  very  apparently  well-grounded  subject  of 
reproach,  on  the  part  of  his  personal  enemies  ;  and  even  then 
it  was  not  because  he  defended  that  bungling  and  discreditable 
Treaty,  but  that  he  felt  himself  restrained  from  his  usual 
liberty  in  its  condemnation ;  although  in  the  sequel  he  did 
condemn  it,  and  that  without  disguise.     The  manner  in  which 

Eoor  De  Foe  was  treated  by  the  whigs,  to  whose  cause  he  had 
een  so  generally  serviceable,  affords,  indeed,  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  stupidity  and  rancour  of  mere  party  animosity. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  soon  after,  at  whiggish  instigation, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  involve  him  in  the  crime  of  high 
treason  for  writing  three  mock  addresses  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  the  irony  of  which,  after  the  warning  afforded 
him  by  the  **  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters",  he  had 
rendered  so  palpable  that  sneer  fatuity  or  malignity  alone 
could  either  misconceive  it  or  affect  to  misconceive  it.  Such 
however  was  the  perseverance  of  his  enemies,  his  min- 
isterial friends  thought  it  most  advisable  to  cover  him  by  a 
formal  royal  pardon,  to  which  event  he  alludes  with  considerable 
humour.'  His  defence  of  a  proposed  commercial  Treaty  with 
France,  on  grounds  which  exhibit  the  clearness  of  his  ideas  on 
that  subject  to  great  advantage,  and  which  might  be  owned  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  himself,  brought  on  a  still  greater  torrent  of 
enmity  and  abuse  ;  until  at  length  the  accession  of  George  I., 
which  he  strenuously  supported,  by  depriving  him  of  every 
species  of  protection,  drove  him  from  politics  altogether.  His 
spirit  seemed  at  last  to  give  way  to  so  much  unrelenting  enmity, 
and  a  slight  fit  of  apoplexy  ensued,  an  event  which  rendered 
an  appeal,  which  he  soon  after  published,  in  defence 
of  his  conduct   and  writings   more    particularly  impressive. 
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If  at  all  con^t,  certainly  no  ^ man  seems  to  have  less  merited., 
the  ill-treatment  he  received  from  the  party  to  which  he  was, 
most  attached.    -Setting  aside  his  employment  by.Harley, 
although,  so  far  as  can  be  shown,  in  no  business  which  com- 
promised a  single  particle  of  honour  or  principle ;  the  reasons  of 
offence  against  him  were  simply  .that  on  a  few  occasion^  of 
expediency  he  differed  in  opinion  with  those  on  whose  side, 
he  ,  was   self-enlisted,  and  thought  fit  to  record  it.    ,  Party, 
allows  of  no  private  jOpinions,  and  no  writer  is  highly. valued 
by  one,  who  goes  not  implicitly  with  the  crowd.     Every  thing 
exceptive  is   at  best  deemed. an  impertinence,-  and  resentea 
accordingly.      If  subsequently    proved  to  be  right,   as    was 
generally  the  case  with  De  Eoe,  the  ofience  is  only  rendered  so. 
much  the  worse ;  what  right  has  any  man  to  see  clearer  than 
his  fellows  ?     Oh,  if  more  compliable  literary  partizans  would: 
now  and  then  withdraw  the  curtain  of  their  experience,  what 
exhibitions  of  human  nature  of  this  curious  description  might 
they  not  disclose !  - 

At  this  time  De  Foe  was  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  and. 
began  to  be  afflicted  with  both  the  gout  and  stone.  Is  anything 
further  necessary  to  prove  the  rich  mental  resources  of  the 
man,  than  that  he  forthwith  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  to  the  production  of  one  work  at  least,  that  will 
never  die,  and  of  many  more  which  show  him  possessed 
of  the  very  first  order  of  inventive  power  if  not  always 
felicitous  in  its  application.  But  of  these  more  anon— to 
carry  on  this  very  slight  outline  of  a  life  so  active,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  remainder  of  it  was  occupied  in  writing  for 
his  daily  bread ;  that  he  lived  in  a  house  of  his  own  building,  at 
Stoke  Newington,  in  comparative  credit,  interrupted,. however, 
by  legal  embarrassments,  which  at  one  time  subjected  him  to 
a  temporary  imprisonment  for  debt — that  in  addition  tp 
other  evils,  he  had  to  endure  the  pang  which  'Vis  sharper  than  a 
serpent's  tooth"  in  the  base  deportment  of  a  son  to  whom 
he  had  assigned  property  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  family, 
and  that  he  ultimately  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  the  24th 
April,  1731  ;  not  at  Stoke  Newington,  but  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  where  he  first  drew  his  breath.  Meagre  as 
are  the  accounts,  which  even  the  industry  of  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  able  to  amass,  relative  to  the  private  life  of  De 
Foe,  they  would  have  been  much  more  so  as  regards  the 
latter  part  of  it,  but  for  the  marriage  of  his  younger  daughter 
Sophia  to  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Henry  Baker ;  who  left 
behind  him  papers  recording  several  anecdotes  of  the  circum- 
stances which    followed  his  introduction   to  the  family,    at 
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Stoke  Newington;  and  whioh  occurred  during  the  period  of 
a  courtship,  which  lasted  for  a  year  or  two. 

Slight  and  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  particulars^  which  can  be 
acquired  of  the  precise  complexion  of  JDe  Foe's  private  con- 
duct ;  and  whatever  suspicion  may  be  entertainea  that  a  life 
of  such  continual  trouble  and  embarrassment,  must  be 
connected,  more  or  less,  with  great  personal  imprudence,  there 
is  no  want  of  materials  to  judge  of  him  as  a  writer  and 

Sublic  man.  We  began  by  regarding  him  as  an  individual  of  a 
escription,  which,  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  England 
alone  could  produce.  This  may  be  observed  generally  of  the 
pamphleteers  and  journalists  of  De  Foe's  day«  but  more  especially 
of  himself^  the  Qualities  of  whose  mind  were  as  national  as 
his  application  or  them.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Wilson 
that  posterity  is  almost  uniformly  niggardly  in  its  due  estimation 
of  the  political  writers,  who  have  been  most  useful  in  their 
generation,  a  truth  of  which  the  rank  for  a  long  time  past 
assigned  to  De  Foe  supplies  a  notable  example.  How  few, 
even  among  well-informed  persons  know,  or  care  to  know,  more 
of  him,  than  that  he  was  the  author  of  •'  Robinson  Crusoe." 
A  certain  number  of  amateurs  of  native  English  invention 
extend  their  acquaintance  to  some  of  his  miscellanies  and 
ingenious  fictions  ;  but  scarcely  one  in  ten  thousand  cares  a  jot 
for  political  controversy,  which,  however  serviceable  in  its  day, 
or  productive  of  lastmg  benefit,  neither  can,  nor  ought  to, 
engross  any  large  share  of  attention,  as  times  and  cir- 
cumstances alter.  De  Foe^s  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  dase 
because  few  writers  on  temporary  topics  have  discovered 
so  much  general  acuteness,  ana  thrown  out  so  many  valuable 
hints,  several  of  which  have  been  subsequently  adopted  ;  whilst 
others,  in  respect  to  trade  and  kindred  matters,  are  sanctioned 
by  the  strongest  authorities  now  existing.  Still  we  can  anti- 
cipate no  possible  benefit  to  any  but  the  annalist  or  histo- 
rian, in  a  long  course  of  desultory  reading  for  a  certain 
number  of  sound  convictions,  which  may  be  obtained  with  far 
less  time  and  trouble  from  more  direct  and  modern  sources. 
So  much  in  advertence  to  a  reported  intention  of  republishing 
the  whole  of  the  works  of  De  Foe,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
party  writer  and  journalist,  must  submit  to  the  common  lot ;  and 
so  far,  as  Dr.Paley  might  say,  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  good  of 
his  country.  Some  things  must  be  forgotten  at  certain  times, 
to  make  room  for  a  due  entertainment  of  others ;  and  whatever 
its  occasional  value  to  the  historian  or  biographer,  the  general 
readier  can  possibly  spare  nothing  better  than  the  battling 
of  even  the  ablest  partisans^  during  a  period  of  great  political 
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excitement,  especially  when  time  has  tolerably  well  settled  the 
various  points  in  dispute.  Moreover,  although  De  Foe,  like 
many  of  his  less  clear-headed  brethren,  had  been  persecuted 
into  a  perception  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  toleration, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  neither  he  nor  they,  carried  the 
doctrine  of  religious  liberty  to  the  only  sound  and  equitable 
extent  which  forms  its  natural  ne  plus  tiZ^ra— that  civil  rights 
are  not  to  be  made  dependent  on  creeds  and  professions  of 
faith.  This  says  little  against  the  man,  but  it  is  wholly  useless 
to  direct  general  attention  to  argument  in  detail,  which  Ihe 
jqpiiil  of  Soctieiv  has  so  completely  passed  by. 

A  portion  or  the  misGimany  of  De  Foe  is  open  to  similar 
objections,  although  not  in  so  great  a  degree.  It  is  highly 
to  the  credit  of  this  active  and  ingenious  nian,  that  whether 
derived  from  him  or  not,  a  number  of  hints  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Projects;"  and  other  productions  have  been  carried  into 
execution,  among  which  that  of  Savings  Banks  and  a  London 
University  form  striking  instances ;  but,  after  all,  as  reading  of 
the  present  day,  they  would  afford  little  that  is  not  well  known, 
and  of  that  little  a  portion  that  has  not  stood  the  test  of  sub- 
sequent investigation  and  experience.  Upon  the  worthless- 
ness  of  a  portion  of  this  miscellany  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to 
dilate;  not  that  we  are  misled  by  the  title  pages  ad 
captandum  to  which  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  poverty, 
rather  than  the  will,  of  the  harassed  author  consented.     One 

treat  fault  in  several  of  them  is,  that  they  are  formally  written 
own  to,  not  only  the  understanding,  but  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar.  With  respect  to  Essays  on  Apparitions;  Systems 
of  Magic,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  this  is  self-evident ;  although  Mr. 
Wilson  labours  to  prove  that  De  Foe  was  himself  a  believer  in  a 
kind  of  spiritual  agency.  Query,  was  not  this  a  mere  addition 
to  the  bait  ?  But,  setting  aside  productions  of  this  palpable 
class,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  something  similar  may  be 
predicated  of  his  "  Complete  Tradesman,"  **  Strictures  on  the 
Conduct  of  Servants,"  **  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  marriage  Bed,*' 
&c. ;  which,  while  they  exhibit  the  extraordinary  faculty  which 
he  possessed  of  thinking  in  the  vein  of  the  most  sober  portion 
of  the  active  and  industrious  classes,  also  convey  the  idea  of  a 
direct  intention  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  it.  The  result,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  the  adulteration  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  good  sense,  with  the  prejudices  and  common-places  of  the 
persotis  more  immediately  consulted.  '*  The  Complete  Trades- 
knan''  has  no  small  portion  of  this  alloy;  but  his  complaints 
of  servants  amount  to  nothing  more  than  what  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  back-parlour  wailings  of  many  under  a 
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certain  class,  who  keep  them.  Who  has  not  heard  honest 
souls  of  the  feminine  gender  wonder  what  the  world  would  come 
to,  because  female  domestics  carried  their  arms  covered ;  and 
others  express  a  similar  curiosity  in  respect  to  the  termination 
of.  all  things,  because  they  adopted  long  sleeves.  Curls, 
eairrbobs,  and  necklaces  seem  to  be  the  present  grievances  ;  in 
De  Foe's  time  the  serpentine  temptation  consisted  in  laced 
shoes  instead  of  leathern  ones ;  woollen  hose  with  silk  clocks 
in  lieu  of  yam ;  and  the  exchange  of  pattens  for  leathern  clogs. 
This  sort  of  republication  can  scarcely  be  wanted  ;  it  may  be 
doubted  if  even  the  "  Religious  Courtship,"  and  "  Family  In- 
structor," ingeniously  and  dramatically  composed  as  they  are,  are 
calculated  for  being  either  very  serviceable  or  very  attractive  in 
the  present  day :  certain  it  is,  that  the  lessons,  even  when 
sound  and  unobjectionable,  might  be  conveyed  in  a  manner 
much  better  adapted  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  merits  of  De  Foe  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  in  respect  to  which,  if  in  a  certain  sense  his  domain  was 
confined,  he  was  a  mighty  magician  indeed.  No  writer  upon 
earth  ever  exceeded  him  in  a  mastery  of  those  thoughts  which 
come  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  general  run  of 
mankind,  and  of  course  when  he  presents  such,  he  is  the 
very  genius  of  verisimilitude.  This  confinement  as  to  character 
by  no  means  implies  a  similar  restriction  as  to  circumstances,  of 
which  his  Crusoe  is  a  special  instance.  The  great  beauty 
of  that  exquisite  fiction,  consists,  not  in  the  hero,  but  his 
situation,  and  the  admirably  natural  manner  in  which  he 
is  made  to  adapt  himself  to  it.  Human  sympathy  attends  his 
every  action,  and  the  simple  and  natural  pathos  of  a  plain 
unsophisticated  man  on  the  sublimity  and  awfulness  of  perfect 
solitude  moves  more  than  would  all  the  feeling  and  eloquence 
of  Rousseau  had  he  attempted  a  similar  story.  No  wonder 
this  tale  is  translated  into  all  the  European  languages,  and  even 
into  Arabic  as  we  are  informed  by  Burkhardt,  although 
that  people  possess  a  sort  of  Crusoe,  in  "  Hai  Ebn  Yokdan/' 
of  their  own.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  for  anything  like 
the  same  merit  in  Moll  Flanders,  Captain  Singleton,  Colonel 
Jack,  and  Roxana ;  yet  it  is,  in  part,  of  the  same  description. 
*We  advert  to  the  singular  truth  and  correctness  of  the  indivi- 
dual portraiture.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  benefit  the  world 
by  veritable  likenesses  of  harlots,  pirates,  and  sharpers,  may  be 
doubted ;  but,  it  is  something  to  have  them  exhibited  in  theii 
native  deformity,  without  being  sentimentalized  into  Gulnares, 
Conrades,  and  interesting  enfatis  perdus  of  that  Byronic  descrip- 
tion.   Whatever  caveat  may  be  entered  against  these  produc- 
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tions,  that  first  rate  sign  of  genius,  the  power  of  imagining  a  cha- 
racter within  a  certain  range  of  existence,  and  throwing  into  it  the 
brea^  pf  hfe  and  individualization,  was  a  pre-eminent  mental 
characteristic  of  De  Foe.  This  was  equally  well  shown  in  the 
mock  memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  of  Captain  George  Carleton,  Captain 
Roberts ;  and  above  all  the  rest  in  "  A  Citizen's  Account  of  the 
Plague,"  which  deceived  Dr.  Mead,  as  did  the  memoirs  of 
Carleton,  Dr.  Johnson.  We  will  not  contend  for  the  strict 
morality  of  giving  fictions  to  the  world,  with  all  the  solemn 
pretensions  of  matter  of  fact;  but,  however  this  may*  be 
settled,  the  inventive  genius  of  De  Foe  remains  the  same.  One 
remark  howevei*  must  not  be  omitted;  and  we  wish  Mr. 
Wilson  had  spared  us  the  trouble.  There  can  be  no  absolute 
justification  of  an  endeavour  to  aid  the  quackeries  of  an 
impostor  like  Duncan  Campbell,  or  of  assistmg  the  sale  of  a 
dull,  religious  book,  by  inventing  a  ghost  story,  by  way  of  iutro- 
ductipn  and  puff,  like  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of 
Mr^.  Veal  to  Mrs.  Bargrave.  It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  the 
complete  manner  in  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  intellects 
of  the, tribe  to  whom  the  bait  was  offered,  without  a  smile; 
but  the  exquisite  keeping  and  genuine  nature,  with  which  the 
fraud  was  concocted,  will  not,  in  a  moral  sense,  atone  for  it. 
And  perhaps  it  is  to  a  little  undefensible  latitude  this  way,  and 
in  his  very  objectionable  title  pages,  that  he  owes  a  portion  of 
the  afiected  contempt  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Co.  It  would  in  fact 
depreciate  character  in  any  age  ;  and  with  all  due  allowance  for 
the  misfortunes  and  depressions  of  an  ill-treated  and  ingenious 
inan,  it  ought  to  do  so,  although  not  exactly  justificatory  of 
the  manner  of  the  wits  aforesaid.  And,  after  all,  more  tricking, 
shuffling,  baseness  and  equivocation  have  been  displayed  in  a 
single  East  Retford  debate,  than  by  poor  De  Foe  in  the  whole 
of  his  long  and  harassing  career. 

To  conclude  :  although  not  agreeing  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  as  to  the  utility  of  so  much  attention  to  exploded 
controversy  ;  either  in  the  way  of  partial  or  complete 
republication;  we  are  decidedly  with  him  as  to  the  general 
merits  of  De  Foe,  whom  we  deem  a  highly-gifted,  possibly 
^aimprudent,  but  certainly  an  ill-treated,  man.  .  Whatever  be 
the  defects  of  such  men,  it  will  be  a  bad  sign  for  England  when 
the  middle  ranks  cease  to  supply  individuals  of  the  same  tena- 
cious description.  Happily  there  is  no  great  fear  of  this  at 
present ;  while  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  a  course  of 
education  is  in  progressive  diffusion,  which  will  double  their 
opportunities  for  showing  talent,  while  it  proportionally  mag- 
nines  the  probability  of  not  showing  it  in  vain. 
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Abt.  v. — 1.  ^  GteeJc  and  English  Lexicon  fdr  the  Gtetk  CUtisies  in 
general,  Sic.  By  the  fteV.  Grevilk  EWing.  Third  Editiofl.  Glftdw 
gow.    Printed  at  thcJ  University  Press.     188?» 

2.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  Sfc, ;  considerabty  enlarged  and  cati- 
fully  revised.  By  the  Rev.  John  Groves.  ThiM  Edition.  Glas- 
gow.    1829. 

QINCE  the  Greek  and  Germto  Lexicon  of  Sdhfieide^  Wd  the 
Greek  and  French  Lexicon  of  Planch6,  have  been  u&ed  With 
advantage  by  th^  respective  nations  for  whom  they  werd  intenddd^ 
an  opinion  has  been  slowly  but  sUrely  e&tslblidhit)g  itself  in  Etig^- 
land^  that  we  too  ought  to  have  Greek  and  Etiglish  Lexicons^ 
The  necessity  which  once  existed  for  interpreting  Greek  through 
the  medium  of  Latin  no  longer  exists  :  the  Latin  has  ceased  to 
be  the  genetal  language  of  the  learned ;  afid^  except  in  a  few 
strong  holds  where  prejudice  still  fights  against  reason^  the 
Latin,  as  the  inedium  df  interpretation,  is  abandohed  for  the 
mother  tbngue. 

This  is  a  great  tetep  towards  imptdvenient  in  ediicatioti.  GUI' 
early  years  are  spefnt  over  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  it 
is  a  fashion  we  have  inherited,  and  we  could  not  lay  it  aside 
suddenly,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do,  so.  As  Latin  and 
Greek  must,  then,  form  the  basis  of  our  public  ediication>  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  zealous  instructors  will  betake  theihselves  to 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  what  has  always  been  pre- 
fessed,  but  has  never  yet  been  done ;  namely,  the  teaching  of 
these  languages  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  student  may  read  any 
Greek  or  Latin  author  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  To  do  this 
effectually  and  certainly,  the  Greek  language  must  be  inter- 
preted by  means  of  the  English  ;  and  the  Latin  tnust  be  used 
in  Greek  instruction  in  no  other  way  than  for  the  purpose  of 
etymological  comparison,  and  occasional  illustration. 

Besides  the  two  Lexicons,  a  brief  examination  of  which  is 
proposed,  a  translation  of  SchreVeliUs,  together  with  the  Lexicdkis 
of  Jones  and  Donnegan,  has  been  some  time  kHoWn  and  used : 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  this,  and  the  fact  of  Groves  and 
Ewing  having  each  attained  a  third  edition,  to  shew  that  a 
great  change  has  been  effected  in  our  public  education. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  new  thing ;  unless  it  be  also 
a  good  one,  we  gain  Tittle  by  the  change.  Though  ah  English 
word  is  put  instead  of  a  Latin  one,  we  get  no  new  kno\fledge, 
unless  it  be  a  more  exact  and  definite  term  than  that  which  it 
displaces.  If  the  general  principles  of  Lexicography  are  no  bet* 
tffr  uz^derstood  by  modem  compilerB,  than  by  the  origindftbmeni' 
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of  L0xieons»  the  public  will  derive  but  small  benefit  from  chfiDg« 
ing  the  medium  of  interpretation. 

The  true  basis  of  all  Lexicography^  particularly  in  the  Greek 
and  kindred  languages,  is  an  examination  of  the  etymological 
structure  of  these  tongues.  This  examination  is  founded  on  a 
comparison  of  words  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  words 
with  precision,  we  classify  them  according  to  their  terminations. 
For  the  Greek  language  this  has  already  been  done  in  the 
"  Dictionarium  Ansuogicum  Grscse  Lingues^'  of  Hoogeveen^ 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1810 ;  a  work  which,  with  an  unpre- 
tending title,  comprehends  materials  indispensable  for  the 
Lexicographer  and  Etymologist.  In  this  Lexicon,  all  the  words 
of  the  Greek  language  are  arranged  according  to  their  termina* 
tions  in  a  reverse  alphabetical  order ;  the  only  thing  in  which  it 
differs  from  other  Lexicons  is,  that  we  read  from  the  end  of  a  word 
towards  its  beginning.  For  example,  all  the  adjectives  in  •tvoc# 
as  Xid-ci^oc»  irifA-cvocf  Sco.  are  found  together  under  the  letter  c  • 
all  the  verbs  in  avto  as  XavO'*av6i»  Xajup-avci>)  fiav0-aveii,  &c.  are 
found  under  the  letter  w, 

A  comparison  of  many  words  which  have  the  same  termina- 
tion leads  us  to  observe,  that  most  words  are  formed  of  two 
parts  that  are  easily  separable ;  one  the  element  or  root,  the  other 
a  sufBx  or  part  appended.  The  root  is  that  element  which  haa* 
a  general  meaning ;  the  suffix  is  that  which  modifies  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  element  to  which  it  is  attached,  itself  having  probably 
once  been  an  integral  and  significative  element. 

An  example  will  make  this  intelligible.  The  Greek  element 
which  signines  to  give  is  So  or  Soi :  for  nearly  every  root  admits 
both  the  long  and  short  vowel ;  the  usage  of  one  in  preference 
to  the  other  being  merely  a  euphonical  consideration.  Thus 
wehave,  8£-8<i>-fu,igtw;  co-ront  given  i  SoTttp,  a  giver  ^  So-oricy 
the  act  of  giving ;  Sui-pov,  a  gift. 

The  most  common  form  of  a  root  is  that  of  two  consonants 
with  a  vowel  or  vowels  between  them,  as  aweipy  to  sow ;  Xaj3,  to 
lay  hold  of;  nay  or  Trir/i  to  peg  or  fasten.  A  general  expression 
for  all  roots  may  be  easily  exhibited  :  the  forms  i  and  cnr  i  nr, 
which  are,  respectively  a  single  vowel,  and  a  vowel  between  pairs 
of  consonants,  contain  nearly  every  possible  form  of  a  root.  The 
possible  forms,  then,  are  cnriKr,  (tiruc,  cnri,  itckt,  ircie,  iri,  C|  ik,  ust  ; 
the  form  art  occurs  as  a  root  occasionally,  when,  for  euphonical 
considerations!  the  short  vowel  between  the  two  consonants  is 
dropped. 

Every  word,  then,  which  admits  of  a  probable  explanationi 
contains  something  in  it  by  which  the  family  ta  which  it  belonff s 
in  leoogniied ;  its  partiotdat  ranki  station,  and  duties  in  tb0 
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fitmily  are  indicated  by  parts  prefixed  or  suffixed.-  As  in  all 
languages,  sounds  and  their  representatives  are  modified  by  the 
other  sounds  with  which  they  are  placed  in  juxta-position,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  well  these  modifying  causes  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  root.  Thus  in  Xaj3-/ooc>  Xa(/i)j3-awt>,  \r\fir^<rofiai, 
Xi|7r-Tocj  Xi|0-flf £c>  \rifi-fia,  there  is  the  same  element  Xo/3  or  Xijj3 
modified  by  circumstances  ;  the  /i  in  Xa(/i)j3-avfo  is  a  euphonic 
and  necessary  insertion  analogous  to  the  v  in  \a(y)^'av(a),  the  y 
in  Tv(y)-)(^av(jj,  and  in  Ki{y)x'av(o, 

"  It  is  the  busineiss  of  the  Lexicographer  to  exhibit  the  root  of 
each  word  in  a  manner  so  distinct,  that  it  may  strike  the  eye  of 
a  learner,  and  show  itself  clear  and  detached  from  all  appendages 
and  trappings.  When  the  roots  of  a  few  words  are  well  under- 
stood, the  pupil  easily  recognises  them  in  other  examples,  and 
being  acquainted  with  the  modifying  nature  of  the  suffixes  or 
prefixes,  he  assigns  a  meaning  to  new  words  without  the  trouble 
of  consulting  a  Lexicon.  In  this  way  it  is  not  necessary  to  learn 
every  word  separately;  if  a  pupil  knows  the  tests  by  which  a 
word  is  to  be  tried,  he  ascertains,  without  the  aid  of-  books,  the 

feneral  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  exact  limits  of  attainable 
nowledge  on  the  subject; 

*  Suppose  a  student  to  be  acquainted  with  the  element  j3aX 
which  exists  in  jSaXXoi,  and  all  forms  of  that  word;  he  will 
recognize  it  easily  in  j3oX-oc,  Xido-jSoX-oc,  /SeX-oc*  €-/3aX-ov,  &c. 
In  /3a(i|)toc,  P^{v)Oeig,  &c.  he  may  not  discover  it  at  first;  but  a 
comparison  of  these  forms  with  kX(i|)toc>  Kk(^rji)0€ig,  T/i(i|)Toc> 
r/i(i|)0e£C9  &c.  will  show  him  that  a  similar  omission  of  the  short 
vowel  takes  place  in  the  roots  icaX,  rf/i,  &c. 

The  consonants,  in  fact,  are  the  frame  work  of  the  word,  and 
the  vowels  comprised  between  admit  of  many  various  forms  : 
belonging  to  the  root  (nreip  to  sow,  we  have  trwop-^,  a  sowing ; 
(nrap'Tog,  sown;  (nrep-fia,  seed\  connected  with  rc/it  to  cut,  we 
have  To/Lt-i|,  a  cutting  i  rafi-iag,  a  divider  and  distributor ;  Tfi{ti)Tog 
cut,'&^. 

•  It  is  the  business  of  the  Lexicographer,  then,  to  indicate  in 
each  word  what  is  that  element  which  makes  it  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  other  words  ;  this  is  not  yet  done  in  any  Lexicon, 
except  in  a  very  imperfect  and  inexact  manner. 

'  Another  part  of  a  Lexicographer's  business  is  to  endeavour  to 
assign  to  each  root  a  definite  and  comprehensive  corresponding 
English  word>  and  then  to  deduce,  in  a  natural  order,  from  this 

?rimary  notion,  the  secondary  and  other  derived  significations  ^ 
'he  advantage  of  such  a  method  consists  in  the  greater  facility 
with  which  the  various  uses  of  one  word  is  learned,  when  its 
remoter  significations  are  deducible  by  a  natural  association 
yhmi  one  striking  and  easily-remembered  meaning. 
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'  *  Those'  meanings  of  words  which  may  be  termed  primfeiry 
appear  to  be  expressive  of  the  sensations  which  we  experience 
from  the  immediate  operation  of  physical  objects :  a  very  large 
number  of  them  are  nothing  more  than  the  imitation  of  natural 
sounds.  To  express  the  compound  and  complex  ideas  which 
are  the  result  of  a  mental  operation,  we  either  require  a  new  set 
of  words,  or  we  are  compelled  to  use  words  already  existing ;  in 
the  latter  case  we  apply  them  in  a  new  manner,  and  give  to  them 
meanings  which  are  metaphysical.  No  absurdity  can  be  greater 
than  that  of  assigning  to  a  Greek  word  a  variety  of  significa- 
tions arranged  in  no  order,  and  each  differing  from  its  neighbour 
by  no  definite  and  decisive  mark.  In  general  it  will  be  found 
that  three  or  four  English  words  are  all  that  are  wanted,  unless 
the  word  represent  a  thing  of  that  kind  which  must  be  described 
rather  Uian  defined. 

Let  us  see  how  the  two  Lexicons  under  consideration  fulfil 
the  conditions  required  :  we  will  begin  with  the  word  Sticij. 

'*  Aik'ijj-Tyc,  rj>  Dica  a  deity  supposed  to  preside  over  justice  :  justice, 
right,  equity:  an  action  at  law,  indictment,  cause,  judgment,  deci- 
sion, punishment,  vengeance,  vindictive  judgment." — Ewing. 

Groves  has  "justice,  rectitude,  equity  ;  law  ;  an  indictment," 
and  sixteen  significations  besides  ;  and  not  a  single  one  among 
them  that  presents  a  distinct  and  intelligible  idea.  The  word 
SiKuiOQ  of  course  signifies  "  just,  upright,  righteous,"  in  which 
three  words  both  Lexicographers  agree,  one  having  copied  from 
the  other  or  both  from  a  common  original :  Groves,  however,  is  the 
more  prolific  in  words,  and,  as  usual,  the  less  productive  in  sense. 

Neither  of  these  Lexicographers  has  discovered  the  true  mean- 
ing of  StKTj,  which  is  "  an  equivalent,"  "  a  compensation" ;  from 
this  notion  is  derivable  every  usage  that  the  word  possesses.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  a  certain  adverbial  usage  of  the  accusative 
SiKTiv  did  not  lead  them  to  its  true  meaning  :  "  Siki|v  (viz.  Kara) 
according  to  justice,  like" — Ewing,  "  Slktiv,  (viz.  Kara)  in  the 
usual  manner,  according  to  custom,  usually"— Groves. 

When  the  Watchman,  in  the  Agamemnon;  says  that  he  keeps 
his  station  Kvvog  Scktjv,  like  a  dog:  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deriv- 
ing this  from  its  primary  meaning,  but  it  would  require  some 
torturing  to  deduce  it  from  a  word  so  unintelligible  as  justice,  or 
rights 

Herodotus  [II.  14&.]  uses  the  word  SiKmog  in  that  primary  sense 
which  we  attribute  to  it :  ai  ^  Ikotov  opyviai  SiKaiai  eiai  oraSiov 
i^airXeOpov,  a  hundred  orguice  are  exact  It/  equal  to  a  stadium  of 
six  pleihra, 

'    Let  us  examine  some  of  the  words,  which  contain  the  element 
cucj  a  point:  we  have  uk^ti,  aic^ccj  ciK-f(?i»  aK-'WVi  aKf4-a(o^«ai:^-atiiiAx 
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&c.  li  ift  a  fact,  which  it  i»  important  to  notice,  that  when  we 
fbnn  a  word  such  as  aK»fifi,  W  adding  the  suffix  fAtit  we  may  con- 
sider aie/Li  as  a  new  element,  from  which  are  formed  the  secondary 
words  «Nm«<cuac>  uKfinZu^,  hy  subjoining  their  respective  suffixes. 
According  to  the  explanation  [See  Ewing],  oKfAaiog  comes  from 
aKfioZbf,  and  oKfia^cn  from  uKfiit,  and  aicjuii  from  aKti :  this  expla- 
nation does  not  lead  a  pupil  to  observe  the  one  element  which  ist 
the  basis  of  all. 

'^  Atniy  {{torn  a  and  x"^^^^)  silently,  without  ostentation,  quietly.**-— Ew. 

^  Groves  has  the  same  etymology,  and  twice  as  many  significa^ 
tions,  and,  of  course,  twice  as  many  blunders.  Both  of  these 
Lexicographers  ought  to  know  that  the  word  would  be  a\avdov, 
not  gapingf  which  has  no  connection  with  the  word  oicitv*  The 
Homeric  formula  aici)v  fYevovro  muyiry,  should  be  translated, 
^' they  were  silent  all  at  once,  suddenly,  or  completely;"  and 
this  usage  of  the  accusative  differs  not  at  all  from  those  of 
a/OYnv,  Scici|i^,  aic/Lii|v. 

From  being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  etymological  stmc*^ 
ture  of  this  language,  our  Lexicon-makers  fall  into  blunders, 
which  would  be  detected  by  a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  aire, 
who  has  been  instructed  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  most  ill-used  word  in  the  whole  language  is  lemifii  and 
its  relations.  '*  'lorn/ic.Cfrom  loraio)  I  set,  place,  stand,  remain, 
iiOc.^'-EtDing.  Hence  the  student  will  translate  iffrT|/Li£,  either 
I  place,  or  1  stand,  whereas  these  different  significations  belong 
to  different  forms  of  the  verb,  which  are  never  confounded. 
Groves  begins  thus,  "'larrifu,  to  set,  place,  pitch,  plant;''  and 
for  the  sake  of  making  every  thing  simple  and  easy  to  beginners 
adds  forty  different  significations,  many  of  which  depend  entirely 
on  certain  words  with  which  this  verb  is  associated,  and  are 
unintelligible  without  particular  examples. 

The  formation  of  larrifii  may  be  thus  explained  :  most  of  the 
verbs  in  jui  consist  of  the  pronominal  suffix  /ui,  the  element  or 
root,  and  what  is  usually  termed  the  reduplication.  Take  as 
examples  ^-Sco-jut,  7rc(ju)-irpt|-juc,  rc-d'i|-/ic,  &c. :  the  fi  in  mfivpiifn 
is  euphonic,  as  in  XafijSavcn,  &c. ;  and  in  ridiijtu  the  unaspirated 
consonant  is  used  in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  d.  As  tira 
or  trrij  is  the  root  of  larrifii,  the  regular  formation  would  be 
(r£-(n-i|-juc,  analogous  to  the  Latin  si-sto ;  but  this  is  adequately 
represented  by  c-orii-fii,  the  aspirate  being  often  e(][uivalent  to  or. 

The  word  {irtcrrafiai,  /  know,  is  formed,  according  to  Groves 
(who  dearly  loves  an  old  orthodox  etymology),  from  «r4  and 
1911/11 ;  how  the  r  crept  into  the  word  he  has  not  explained. 
Swing  says  it  is  Ionic  for  f^iora/icu,  by  which  be  means  to  say» 
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when  fairly  ihterpipeted^  that  the  word  id  not  Used  by  Xenophon 
or  ThuOyoid^s.  Now>  irn'orU-fitti,  I  Hahd  on,  iiri*cm}-/ui|i  on 
standing,  and  iTti-arii^fnov,  an  on  standit,  explain  Uldmselves  V6ry 
simply  without  th«  theory  of  either  of  Our  Lexioographers^  and 
are  quite  as  intelligible  as  our  word  undi/^siand. 

A  great  evil  in  idl  Lexicons  is  the  number  of  imaginary  words 
which  they  contain ;  as  all  tiew  Lexicons  must  in  some  measure 
be  founded  on  existing  Dictionaries^  errors  which  were  intro« 
duoed  two  centuries  ago  are  constantly  repeated^  and  it  is  often 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  if  a  word  found  in  the  Lexicon  be  really 
discoverable  in  any  extant  Greek  author* 

When  the  student  has  been  taught  to  classify  all  words 
according  to  their  terminations,  he  will  perceive  that  most  of 
those  verbs  called  irregular  are  as  free  from  all  irregularities  as 
many  of  those  verbs  that  are  termed  regular ;  and  more  so  than 
some  of  them.  By  comparing  ji-^^nu^frkia,  j3c-/3pa><-(rK(ii|  wi*^pw 
itKw,  Sec.  he  learns  that  the  first  syllable  is  a  reduplication  com* 
mon  to  many  words  in  aicco  and  fii,  that  cricai  is  the  verbal  termi* 
nation^  and  that  the  respective  elements  are  yvw^  fipw,  and  irpa* 
The  characteristic  of  the  future  is  <n^  or  (ro/uac :  he  knows  then. 
atonce>  without  further  investigation!  what  are  the  general  forms 
of  the  future  ;  and  the  possible  form  of  any  other  tense  is  just 
as  easily  ascertained.  We  say  the  pcsiibie  fonui  because  all 
Lexicons  abound  with  matiy  possible  and  perfectly  analogoua 
forms  of  verbs,  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  our  existing 
books. 

According  to  the  common  and  traditional  mode  of  explanatioUi 
ytYvaicFKw  is  referred  to  a  verb  yvow,  or  yvwuf,  which  never  did 
eitist ;  but  yet  the  pupil  is  taught  to  believe  there  was  once  such 
an  old  word*  We  are  informed  by  Ewing  that  Xaf(j3av<u  Comes 
from  Xf)j3cu  :  but  there  is  no  such  word  as  Xt|/3oi,  and  there  is  no 
proof  or  probability  that  there  ever  was.  If  the  element  of 
Act/Lij3ava>  be  Xa/3  or  Xt)|3>  this  no  more  proves  the  existence  of 
Xi9J3(ki)  than  it  does  that  of  Xf)/3f}>  or.XT}j3ov>  orXi|j3a;c»  otXt^ 
with  ahy  other  termination,  possible  or  impossible*  It  is  no 
apdogy  to  say  that  the  pupil  may  be  told  that  Xi|j3a>  is  merely 
imagined  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  :  there  is  no  occasion 
to  imagine  what  is  not  true,  and  to  instil  an  error  which  remains* 
rooted  in  the  memories  even  of  many  who  pride  themselves 
somewhat  on  Scholarship. 

A  few  more  examples  of  words  in  which  the  etymologies  or 
the  meanings  are  incorrectly  exhibited  will  be  appropriate  here. 
AH  Lexicons  must  agree  in  many  particulars,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  examples  where  error  is  hardly  possible,  all  Lexicons 

jiifty  be  equidly  oonrect :  it  is  only  by  seteotitig  words  wfaiob  u^. 
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» 
iinperfecily  explained  that  we  can  draw  attention  to  ^  those 
radical  defects  in  principle  which  destroy  the  value  of  nearly 
all  Lexicons  hitherto  published. 

The  v6rb  Saw  (t)-w  is  referred  by.  Groves  and  Ewing  to 
Sai'io  for  its  origin  :  if  this  were  true^  no  etymological  classifi- 
cation could  be  made^  and  no  language^  at  least  no  unspoken  lan- 
guage, could  be  learned  with  any  precision.  The  elements  Sac  and 
Saw  are  quite  distinct :  the  latter  contains  the  notion  of  consum- 
itigt  and  perhaps  with  the  teeth,  &c.  like  a  wild  animal,  which 
is  the  explanation  of  Ewing.  Yet  both  these  Lexicographers 
correctly  derive  Saw-av^,  Sawavaw  from  Sawrw,  to  which  they 
might  have  added  Sa^£-Xi}c  and  all  its  relations.  In  the  Latin 
word  dapn,  the  same  element  is  distinguishable. 

It  might  be  made  a  useful  part  of  Greek  instruction  to  take 
an  element,  and  exhibit  to  the  student  all  the  existing  words 
into  whose  composition  it  enters :  the  element  ap,  to  jit,  to  adapt, 
would  furnish  useful  lessons  ;  its  kindred  element,  acp,  to  raise, 
appears  sometimes  to  dispute. with  it  the  claim  to  certain  words. 
One  of  the  largest  classes  of  words  comprehends  the  verbal 
adjectives  in  rog,  such  as  Xv-rog,  8o-roc,  &c. 
•  Of  this  class  is  the  word  a^-rog,  prepared,  arranged :  the  par- 
ticular meaning  of  bread  is  put  down  in  Lexicons  as  its  general 
meaning.  Groves,  who  here  has  a  Pisgah  glimpse  of  its  origin, 
says,  "  perhaps  from  aiptj,  to  raise :"  Ewing  says  nothing  about 
it.  From  ap-roc  we  have  the  secondary  word  ,apT-toc  entire, 
whole,  even  as  opposed  to  odd,  which  both  our  Lexicographers 
correctly  deduce  irom  apw,  to  Jit,  without  appearing  to  suspect 
that  op-Toc  is  its  immediate  predecessor.  Compare  woXefi-og, 
iroXfjU-toc  :  i7nr-oc,  JTTTr-eoc  *.  and  other  similarly  related  words  in 
oc  and  tot;.  To.  the  root  ap  belong  the  words  apr- ijp,  apT~ripia  : 
we  will  not  however  quarrel  with  Ewing  if  he  should  prefer 
taking  acpco  as  tlie  origin  of  apr-np :  he  says  nothing  of  the 
etymology  of  aprnpia,  which  clearly  must  go  with  that  of  its 
neighbour.  The  word  apT^pia  was  used  to  signify  the  wind- 
ipe,  before  it  was  applied  to  denote  the  vessels  in  the  human 
ody  which  are  the  channels  of  the  blood :  Groves,  who  knew 
something  about  this  fact,  has  suggested  a  notable  etymology — 
*'  Apn)(Ma,  (peiiiaps  from  aijp,  air,  and  -n^pew,  to  keep)  an  artery  : 
the  pulse :  a  wind-pipe.*^  Ewing  says  nothing  of  its  origin,  and 
coutent;s  himself  with  saying  it  is  "  an  artery,  the  wind-pipe." 

This  blunder  of  Groves,  in  confounding  compound  words,  and 
those  formed  by  a  root  and  suffixes,  naturally  leads  to  the  con- 
sideratiou  of  Uie  u'eneral  nature  of  compound  words.  It  is  a 
oouvi^ient  mode  ot  distiusi^uishing  these  two  diiferent  things,  to 

Pill  derived  word$  those  whioh  amfbrmed  of  a  lOot  and  a  suffix. 
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as  iri|X-tifoc :  and  to  name  compounds  those  which  are  formed 
of  two  or  more  distinct  and  definite  words,  as  XcS-o-ro/xoc.. 
Cases  may  arise  where  it  is  not  easy  to  saj^  to  which  of  the  two 
classes  a  particular  word  belongs  ;  but  this  difficulty  does  not 
diminish  the  value  of  the  general  distinction. 

It  maybe  useful  for  young  students  to  observe,  that  a  very 
large  number  of  compounds  is  distinguishable  by  the  first  part 
of  the  compound  ending  with  sliort  o,  as,.  Xi3'o-j3oXoc«  voyLO' 
Stnjc,  XP^^^"^^^"^  :.this  short  o  ought  not  to  be  considered  so 
much  a  part  of  the  word  \i^og  (for  it  does  not  exist  in  the  ele, 
ment  \i^)  as  the  cement  or  glue  which  fastens  together  the  two 
pieces  \i^,  and  j3oX.  For  euphonical  reasons  this  short  vowel 
IS  frequently  lengthened,  as  in,.  (rre^avi|-^opoc,  Xa/i7raSi]-^opoc« 
afTTTtSTj-^opoc  :  acTTTtSo-^opoc  is  also  given  in  the  Lexicons,  but 
the  existence  of  the  word  may  be  doubted ;  at  least  we  may 
affirm  it  is  the  less  euphonic,  and  less  accredited  form. 

It  is  infened  from  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  com- 
pound words,  that  the  lengthening  of  the  antepenult-syllable  in 
k  word  where  there  are  many  short  vowels  is  one  of  those  phce- 
nomena  which  are  most  especially  worthy  of  attention.  This 
long  syllable  may  stand  either  between  the  two  component 
parts,  as  in  <TT£0av-i|-0opoc5  or  it  may  be  the  lengthened  initial 
vowel  of  the  second  part  of  the  compound,  as  7roXv-(i>i;ujuoe,  rpi-* 
Ljpo6og,  avrivefiog. 

The  observation  of  this  fact  will  serve  to  furnish  probable 
solutions   of  many  difficult  words. 

We  will  take  a  few  examples  where  our  Lexicographers  are 
deceived,  and  unintentionally  attempt  to  deceive  others. 
ApTOjuoc  (Ewing)  is  a  cook^  or  butcher  :■  he  derives  it  from  the 
verb  apTafiEtJL,  which  he  says  is  formed  of  aprog,  and  re/iivcuy 
Groves  agrees  with  him,  except  that  he  omits  the  verb  aprafiBw, 
and  adds  the  signification  of  butler  to  the  word  aprafiog.  That 
must  be  a  word  of  a  comprehensive  nature  which  can  indicate 
with  equal  precision  the  functions  of  cook,  butcher  and  butler : 
and  yet  this  word  may  easily  do  so,  as  it  signifies  (consistently 
with  its  formation  apTrafiog)  a  person  who  arranges  and  prepares 
things.  His  particular  office,  whether  it  be  to  cut. rump-steaks, 
or  to  broil  them,  or  to  serve  them  up,  will  be  indicated  by  other 
adventitious  circumstances.  If  this  word  were  formed  of  apro^, 
and  reiivit),  it  would  be  aproro/iocj  like  aproico7roc>  apTOTToioc-  Com- 
pare with  the  termination  of  aprafiog,  the  words  opx^PCi 
ovXajULog 

Take  the  word  aypvirvog,  and  let  us  try  our  Lexicographers 
on  that  count.  "  Kypxrirvog  (Groves)  from  a  privative,  yf^v,  an 
atom,  and  \mvog,  sleep  :  sleepless,  watchful,f&c."  Ewing  gives 
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quoted^  it  should  be  inferred  that  these  Lexicons  contain 
nothing  but  blunders:  in  many  respects  they  are  like  other 
Lexicons^  correct  where  error  is  almost  impossible.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  leading  principle,  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  Judgment  and  learning,  clears  up  obscurities,  and  smooths 
difficulties.  The  task  remains  for  some  one  who  will  bring  to  it 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  kindred  languages,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  founded  on  an  accurate 
study  of  the  best  writers. 

Art.  VI. — The  Planter's  Guide,  or  a  Practical  Essay  on  the  best 
Method  of  giving  immediate  Effect  to  Wood  by  the  Removal  of  large 
Trees  and  Underwood,  <^'c.  S^c,  By  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  Bart.  Second 
Edition.  '  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  London. 

A  TREE  is  a  living  being.  It  possesses  a  complicated  struc- 
ture, and  performs  numerous  functions.  It  eats,  and  drinks, 
and  digests,  and  respires,  and  circulates  the  matter  it  assimi- 
lates, and  secretes  and  excretes.  We  have  seen  that  the  mouths 
by  which  it  absorbs  its  aliment  are  the  spongeolae  which  termi- 
nate its  capillary  rootlets ;  that  the  tubes,  by  which  its  crude 
aliment  is  borne  to  the  organs  of  digestion  and  respiration,  are 
certain  vessels  \vhich  are  situated  in  the  woody  part  of  the  root, 
trunk,  and  branches ;  that  these  vessels  convey  the  aliment, 
probably  somewhat  changed  in  its  progress,  through  the  leaf- 
stalk to  the  leaves;  that  when  arrived  at  the  leaves,  it  undergoes 
in  these  organs  a  complete  change,  and  by  processes  analogous 
to  those  of  digestion  and  respiration  in  animals,  is  converted 
into  proper  nutrient  matter;  that  when  thus  duly  fitted  to 
afford  nourishment  to  the  tree,  and  to  be  assimilated  into  its 
proper  substance,  it  is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  plant  by 
the  organs  termed  clostres ;  and  that,  finally,  the  bark  wher- 
ever situated,  whether  in  the  branches,  trunk,  or  roots,  abounds 
with  another  order  of  tubes,  termed  "proper  vessels,"  which 
separate,  by  processes  analogous  to  those  of  secretion  and 
excretion,  the  first,  the  juices  proper  to  the  plant,  and  which 
perform  some  useful  purpose  in  its  economy  ;  and  the  second, 
those  which  would  prove  noxious  to  it,  and  which  must  there- 
fore be  expelled  from  its  system. 

Thus  during  the  period  of  active  vegetation  there  is  always 
going  on  in  a  tree  two  opposite  currents  :  one  ascending,  which 
passes  through  the  woody  part  of  the  tree,  and  which  consists 
of  crude  ahment;  the  otner  descending,  which  consists  of  two 
portions  :  first  of  that  portion  which  is  distributed  to  every  part 
of  the  tree,  and  which  must  therefore  flow  alike  through  the  wood 
and  the  bark  :  this  consists  of  elaborated  aliment,  now  properly 
/>re/>ared  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition;  and  secondly,  of  that 
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portion  which  flows  only  through  the  bark,  which  is  contained 
only  in  the  proper  vessels,  and  which  consists  of  substances 
either  secreted  or  excreted  from  the  elaborated  aliment.  The 
mechanism  and  action  by  which  all  this  is  performed  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  explain. 

A  living  being  is  distinguished  from  an  inor^nic  bodjr  by 
the  performance  of  those  actions  which  are  csdled  functions, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  structures  which  are  termed 
organs.  The  organ  is  the  mechanism,  which,  on  being  put  into 
motion,  performs  a  peculiar  and  definite  action^  denominated 
the  function.  And  it  is  put  in  motion  by  certain  external 
physical  agents,  which  are  capable  of  so  influencing  it  as  to 
produce  in  it  peculiar  and  definite  effects,  such  as  those  agents 
can  produce  in  nothing  but  an  organ.  These  effects  are  termed 
impressions,  and  the  physical  agents  that  produce  them  are 
called  stimulants.  The  impression  being  received,  certain 
actions  are  excited,  and  these  actions  constitute  the  pheno- 
mena of  life;  every  organized  being  is  capable  of  a  certain 
circle  of  them ;  its  life  consists  in  the  performance  of  that 
circle ;  every  being  has  its  own  circle,  and  consequently  its 
own  peculiar  organs,  and  its  own  appropriate  stimulants. 

Heat,  air  and  water  are  the  stimulants  which  are  indispens- 
able to  the  existence  of  plants,  and  light  is  necessary  to  their 
health  and  vigour.  To  every  plant  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
these  stimulants,  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar  organi- 
zation, and  the  more  nearly  the  supply  afforded  it  approximates 
to  that  quantity,  the  more  perfectly  are  all  its  properties 
developed.  The  expedients  which  are  brought  into  operation 
in  culture  do  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  but  to  regulate 
that  supply.  Yet  indispensable  as  these  physical  agents  are 
to  the  maintenance  of  life,  it  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown, 
one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  life  to  resist,  within  a 
wide  range,  the  ordinary  operation  of  these  very  powers  :  for  a 
plant  may  be  brought  to  preserve  its  life,  and  even  to  flourish 
m  water,  the  temperature  of  which  approaches  that  of  the 
boiling  point :  just  as  a  living  animal  can  support  existence  in 
a  degree  of  heat  which  would  actually  roast  its  flesh  were  it 
deprived  of  the  principle  of  vitality.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  power  of  resisting  within  an  extensive  range  the  influence 
of  these  physical  agents,  with  which  all  living  beings  are  en- 
dowed, that  they  are  enabled  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
such  an  immense  variety  of  external  circumstances.  Most 
animals  can  be  brought  to  live  in  tolerable  health  and  vigour 
in  any  region  of  the  earth,  and  plants  can  be  inured  to  almost 
any  climate  ;  for  the  very  intensity  of  the  impression  produced 
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by  these  external  stimulants^  excites  internal  and  vital  actions, 
by  which  the  living  being  is  defended  from  noxious  influences. 
Physical  agents  are  the  powers  by  which  the  machinery  of  life 
is  set  in  motion^  and  is  kept  so ;  but  that  machinery,  when 
once  in  motion,  can  control  these  powers  almost  as  much  as  it 
is  controlled  by  them. 

The  slowness- with  which  principles  perfectly  well  known,  and 
one  would  think  capable  of  the  most  oDvious  application  to  pur* 

foses  of  utility,  come  to  be  so  applied,  is  not  a  little  remarkable; 
he  clear  perception  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  a  principle,  and 
the  intellectual  vigour  adequate  to  demonstrate  the  use  by  th^ 
application,  would  seem  to  be  endowments  almost  as  rare  and 
nearly  as  important  as  the  faculty  of  tracing  that  link  of  connect 
tion  between  similar  and  apparently  dissimilar,  though  related, 
phenomena  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  new  principles.  A 
hundred  thousand  minds  had  observed  the  force  of  steam  before 
it  occurred  to  a  single  one  that  it  might  be  applied  to  save  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  to  produce  results  which  no  muscular  exer- 
tion can  accomplish  ;  and  even  this  thought  had  been  probably 
conceived  by  many  thousands  before  it  engaged  the  attention 
of  one  that  was  capable  of  giving  the  actual  demonstration  of 
the  fact  by  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  The  wonderful 
actions  which  take  place  between  certain  physical  agents  and 
certain  vital  fluids  in  some  of  the  processes  of  life,  which  che- 
mistry clearly  and  beautifully  discloses,  were  long  known  to  be 
invariably  present  wherever  tBe  functions  of  animal  life  are  per- 
formed, forming  indispensable  parts  of  the  animal  economy, 
before  analogous  actions  were  discovered  in  the  living  plant. 
And  when  discovered,  it  was  still  longer  before  the  great  practi- 
cal facts  which  they  brought  to  light  were  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture ;  and  even  when,  at  last,  applied  with 
the  most  surprising  advantage  to  the  improvement  or  this  art, 
they  have  not  been  to  this  hour  generally  applied  to  arboricul- 
ture, although  there  is  no  department  of  the  vegetable  eco- 
nomy in  which  the  eiTects  resulting  from  their  application  would 
be  more  striking,  or  the  fruit  more  precious,  or  more  abundant. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  full 
understanding  of  this  tact,  conceiving  it  to  be  one  of  great 
interest,  no  less  on  account  of  the  purposes  of  utility  to  which 
it  may  be  applied,  than  of  the  beauty  of  which  it  may  be  the 
source.  For  the  power  of  affording  that  illustration  of  it  which 
is  about  to  be  developed  we  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  the 
Planter's  Guide,  who  has  done  for  arboriculture,  by  means  of 
physiology,  what  had  been  already  accomplished  for  agriculture 
by  means  of  chemistry. 
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The  art  and  science  of  transplanting  large  trees  is  but  one 
part,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most  important  and  usefiil  part 
of  the  art  and  science  of  arboriculture  :  but  it  is  a  very  striking 
part  of  it,  as  must  needs  be  thought  by  him  who  has  seen  in 
an  almost  unwooded  park,  pictures  of  extreme  beauty  formed  in 
a  single  season  by  the  distribution  over  it  of  fine  trees  in  rich 
verdure  and  full  vigor.  To  effect  in  one  year  what  is  not 
accomplished  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature  under  thirty 
or  fifty,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  value  in  the  eyes  of 
beings,  whose  term  of  existence  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
extend  beyond  that  period  twice  told ;  and  if,  to  the  scientific 
mind,  the  science  by  which  the  fruits  of  many  years  are  thus 
crowded  into  one  be  a  distinct  source  of  interest,  perhaps,  even 
to  the  worshipper  of  beauty,  the  object  of  his  idolatry  will  not 
appear  the  less  fair  that  he  contemplates  it  through  the  power 
ttiat  created  it. 

The  art  of  Transplantation  may  be  rendered  as  sure  in  pro- 
ducing its  result  as  any  that  has  been  invented  by  human  inge- 
nuity ;  but  it  is  in  some  respects  a  very  delicate  operation,  and 
it  always  requires  a  minute  attention  to  a  number  and  variety  of 
objects  of  which  the  old  transplanters  had  no  conception.  Any 
tree  may  be  transplanted,  but  no  tree  can  be  transplanted  with 
success  in  all  states  or  in  every  mode;  any  tree  may  be  removed 
with  perfect  safety  to  almost  any  situation,  if  an  important 
object  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  removal ;  but  there  is  no  tree 
which  will  thrive  equally  well  in  every  situation  and  in  every 
soil.  Scientific,  that  is,  uniformly  successful  transplantation, 
implies  an  attention  to  the  state  of  the  tree,  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  whether  of  that  in  which  it  has  been  or  of  that  in  which 
it  is  to  be ;  to  the  degree  of  exposure,  both  of  that  to  which  it 
has  been  accustomed  and  is  now  to  be  inured ;  to  the  mode 
of  taking  it  up  ;  to  the  mode  of  setting  it  down  ;  to  the  mode  of 
planting  it,  and  to  the  mode  of  treating  it  after  it  is  planted. 
The  success  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart  is  very  remarkable :  but  he 
has  succeeded  because  he  was  aware  that  he  was  dealing  with 
living  beings  which  would  live  or  die,  which  would  thrive  or 
pine,  according  as  he  protected  them  with  warm  clothing,  or 
exposed  them  without  a  covering  to  *'  winter  and  cold  weather  :P 
according  as  he  provided  them  with  wholesome  and  sufficient 
food,  and  was  careful  to  bring  their  digestive  organs  into  good 
condition,  or,  after  having  nearly  ruined  their  stomachs,  either 
left  them  wholly  without  nourishment,  or  placed  within  their 
reach  such  as  they  could  not  digest.  Out  space  will  allow  us 
to  give  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of  attention  with  which 
this  distinguished  arboriculturist  has  treated  the  objects  of  his 
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care  :  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  wiatched  over  them  with  an 
anxiety  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  the  shepherd  bestows 
upon  his  flock,  and  that  this  was  indispensable  to  his  success. 

Were  an  animal  brought  from  a  warm^  into  a  cold  climate,  by 
a  person  who  was  anxious  to  inure  it  to  its  new  abode,  and  to 
enable  it  not  only  to  live,  but  to  enjoy  health  and  vigour,  that 
man  would  be  thought  mad  were  he  to  propose  to  accoipplish 
his  object  by  cutting  off  the  limbs  of  the  creature,  and  iearing 
away  a  great  part  of  its  stomach  and  lungs.  No  doubt  were  the 
limbs  off,  the  stomach  and  lungs  would  have  less  blood  to  pre- 
pare for  the  nourishment  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  body :  but, 
independently  of  the  folly  of  taking  away  the  organs  upon 
which  the  preparation  of  nourishment  depends,,  and  eyen  admit- 
tii^  that  an  animal  without  limbs  is  an  animal  worth  preserving, 
it  does  not  seem  a  very  wise  thing  to  produce,  by  mutilation, 
a  violent  shock  in  the  animal  body,  with  the  view  of  giving  the 
animal  system  less  work  to  do. 

>  A  tree  which  is  removed  from  a  close  plantation  to  an  open 
park  or  lawn  is  precisely  in  the  situation  of  an  animal  whicn  is 
removed  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate.  A  transplanter  oh 
the  old  system,  anxious  to  make  his  tree  flourish  in  this  new 
situation,  begins  by  lopping  off  the  branches  of  his  tree  ; 
that  he  does,  he  tells  us,  to  give  the  roots  less  nourishment 
to  provide  :  but  in  taking  away  the  branches  we  know  that  he 
mu^t  take  away  the  leaves  also,  and  that  in  taking  away  the 
leaves  he  takes  away  the  lungs  of  the  creature,  the  very  organs 
without  which  no  nourishment  whatever  can  possibly  be  pre- 
pared. It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this  practice  was  uni- 
versal until  it  suggested  itself  to  sir  Henry  Steuart  that  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  remove  a  tree  at  all,  it  was  worth  while  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  along  with  it  the  most  useful,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  most  beautiful,  part  of  it.  .     , 

The  next  thing  that  seems  to  have  occurred  to  this  admirer 
of  trees. was  to  observe  what  it  is  that  makes  a  fine  tree  :  what 
properties  it  combines  and  must  combine  to  render  it  an  object 
for  the  eye  to  repose  and  the  imagination  to  dwell  on.  "  Stems 
stout  and  short — bark  thick  and  coarse — tops  extensive  and 
spreading— branches  loaded  with  spray  reacning  even  to  the 
ground — roots  extensive,  like  the  tops,  throwing  themselves  out 
on  every  side" — that  it  seems  is  the  beauty. — The  description 
may  not  sound  remarkably  poetical,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  other  beauties,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  any  poet's  description  of  this  must  be  fine  indeed,  that  can 
compare  with  the  loveliness  of  the  object  itself. 

The  characters  of  a  tree  less  vigorous,  less  hardy,  brought  up 
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in  a  more  artificial  state,  visited  with  fewer  of  the  winds  of 
heaven  and  tfaos^  hiore  tempered,  and  with  fewer  sun- beams 
glancing  on  its  foliage,  the  characters  by  which  such  a  tree  is 
distii;ignished«  are  ''stem  upright — bark  glossy — top  small, 
thinly  provided  with  branches — roots  spare  and  scanty.^' 

It  follows  then,  that  trees  acquire  peculiar  properties  accord* 
ing  to  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed : 
properties  intimately  connected  with  their  well-being,  consti- 
tuting provisions  suited  to  the  wants  of  their  economy,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  their  situation.  And 
to  such  an  extent  may  this  modifying  influence  of  situation  be 
carried,  that  trees  of  the  same  species,  placed  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, may  ultimately  lose  all  manner  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  their  family,  and  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
same  species  only  by  their  leaves  :  while  by  gradually  altering 
the  situation  of  a  tree  that  is  transformed  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  it  may  after  a  time  be  brought  back  to  a  perfect  con- 
formity to  those  of  its  own  tribe. 

Struck  with  these  great  and  characteristic  transformations, 
sir  Henry  Steuart  began  to  observe  minutely  in  what  they 
consist:  having  ascertained  this,  his  next  object  was,  to  find 
out  the  precise  use  accomplished  by  each  change.  Succeed- 
ing in  both  inquiries,  he  next  discovered  that  he  could  com- 
municate any  of  these  properties  in  any  degree  and  to  any 
number  of  trees  that  he  desired ;  or,  that  he  could  at  his  pleasure, 
dispossess  them  of  those  properties  when  acquired  :  and  now  he 
perceived  that  he  had  made  the  first  step  towards  fixing  the  art 
he  was  cultivating  on  a  firm  and  sure  basis.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  first  led  to  make  these  observations  he  gives 
the  following  account. 

*  My  first  experiments,  many  years  since,  were  made  on  subjects 
taken  from  plantations,  in  which  the  Trees  stood  too  close  to  one 
another.  The  plants,  as  might  be  expected,  were  straight  and  beauti- 
ful, although  greatly  drawn  up  by  shelter  towards  the  light,  and  de- 
ficient in  lateral  branches.  But  I  expected,  by  removing  a  number  of 
them,  to  obtain  the  double  object  of  thinning  the  plantations,  and 
wooding  the  open  field.  During  the  first  season,  a  few  of  the  best- 
rooted  survived  the  operation,  and  carried  leaf  well.  Their  tops  were 
pretty  severely  lopped,  lightened  with  the  axe,  in  the  ordinary  manner } 
And  I  was  flattered  with  some  prospect  that  they  would  erelong  shoot 
forth  with  vigour.  In  a  year  or  two,  they  became  stunted  and  un- 
healthy, from  causes  now  obvious,  but  which  were  unknown  to  me  at 
the  time.  The  remaining  branches  gradually  dropped  off.  They  were 
unable,  even  with  the  help  of  props,  to  resist  the  winds,  and  were  in 
the  end  rooted  out,  as  altogether  irrecoverable. 
.  ^  Having  discovered  that  subjects  of  quite  a  different  sort  must  be 
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resorted  to^  my  next  trials  Were  made  on  treed  standing  in  open  glades^ 
in  grove-wood^  vrhich  had  been  thinned  out  to  wider  distances,  in 
hedge-rows>  and  the  like,  where  the  sun  and  air  had  freer  admission. 
The  Trees  in  general  here  exceeded  twenty  feet  in  height.  Their 
stems  were  stouter  than  those  used  in  my  first  experiments.  Their 
bark  had  none  of  the  fine  and  glossy  surface  belonging  to  that  of  the 
others.  Their  heads  were  beginning  to  assume  a  more  spreading 
form,  and  were  tolerably  well  balanced.  The  roots  in  some  were 
Numerous,  but  in  others^  scraggy  and  straggling,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  previous  rooting-ground,  and  thed^ee  of  exposure 
in  which  they  had  stood. 

^  The  plants  from  the  hedge-rows,  of  course,  exceeded  all  the  others 
in  the  possession  of  those  properties,  which  I  began  to  suspect  were 
most  essential  -,  and  they  would  have  been  the  best  subjects  of  any> 
had  not  their  roots  grown  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  mound  of  earth  on  which  the  hedge  was  planted.  But 
the  tops  of  the  whole  I  now  resolved  to  leave  entire  and  untouched, 
notwithstanding  the  universality  of  the  lopping  practice,  and  the  con- 
fident opinion  entertained^  that  it  was  ind!4>ensable  to  success. 

'  At  this  early  period,  I  possessed  little  skill  in  the  business  of  pre« 
paring,  or  taking  up  the  Trees.  I  had  no  implements,  beyond  com- 
mon spades  and  shovels^  for  the  latter  parpose :  Neither  had  1  any 
proper  machinery  for  safe  and  speedy  transportation.  A  number  edf 
men,  however,  being  set  to  work,  sledges,  trundles,  carts,  and  even 
wheelbarrows  were  pressed  into  the  service  ^  by  which  methods,  a 
few  were  removed  with  difiiculty,  and  at  a  consicbrable  expense* 

^  Some  years  after  this^  I  tried  other  subjects,  from.forest  glades^  or 
open  spaces  in  the  interior  of  woods,  where  the  Trees  were  much 
taller  and  handsomer.  Their  disposition  having  been  pretty  open, 
and  the  lightness  of  the  soil  affording  good  rooting-ground,  their 
root  and  fibres  had  struck  more  abundantly,  than  in  the  other  subjects 
Just  now  mentioned.  Their  bark,  likewise,  appeared  more  sound  and 
healthy,  and  free  from  the  coarse  and  rugged  surfetce,  which  was  re- 
markable in  the  hedge-row  plants «  For  these  reasons  they  were  the 
subjects  from  which  I  anticipated  the  most  certain  success.  This  took 
place  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

'  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that,  in  these  nide  attempts,  many 
deaths  occurred,  and  that  a  small  number  only  outlived  the  operation  -, 
but  the  lessons  which  were  derived  from  them,  after  standing  on  the 
open  ground  for  four  or  five  years,  were  very  instructive.  I  shall 
most  probably  surprise  the  young  planter  (as,  indeed,  I  was  surprised 
myself)  by  stating,  that  those,  which  I  then  found  to  succeed  the  best, 
were  not  what  had  shown  the  most  numerous  roots,  as  was  conjec- 
tured, but  what  had  acquired  the  thickest  and  coarsest  coat  of  Bark, 
and  possest  the  stoutest  Stems,  if  accompanied  with  Branches  and 
Spray  pretty  thickly  set.  In  the  second  place  only  came  the  plants 
from  woody  glades,  of  which  the  roots  were  so  promising,  and  seemed 
to  confer  on  them  so  great  a  superiority.  In  other  words,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  success  of  the  Trees^  tbeir  new  sltwbtion  and  soil  being 
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eqUal^  was  in  the  ratio  of  their  ptevioiis  exposure^  and  their  conse- 
quent power  of  protecting  the  Sap-vessels  ^  which  power  seemed  al- 
wa)rs  commensurate  to  exposure.*— pp.  io&*^109. 

A  tree  th^t  thrives  tod  that  has  tbriven  id  Sin  open  exposure 
affords  the  filmiest  speeitn^n  of  a  tree,  because  in  such  an  ex« 
posure  it  reoeites  that  full  supply  of  stimulus^  from  the  physi- 
eal  agents  already  enumerated^  which  is  necessary  to  the  com^ 
pkte  deveflopment  of  its  properties.  Such  a  tfeie  is  healthy^ 
strongs  vi^oi'ous  and  beautiful :  it  will  be  always  found  to  pos- 
sess^ and  it  il^  healthy  and  beautiful  because  it  pol^sesses  thick- 
ness of  girtb^  thickness  and  hardness  of  bttrk,  numerOushess  of 
branches  with  abundance  of  spray^  and  numerousriess  of  roots 
with  abundance  of  capillary  ramifications.  Th^e  foUr  proper- 
ties will  sec^#e  its  nourishmfent  and  ensure  its  protection.  By 
the  abtmdance  of  the  capillaf  jr  tamifiditiohs  oi  its  root«y  it  is 
eapslble  df  absolving  a  i^uiBioieBt  quantity  of  ttliment :  by  the 
abundance  of  branches^  with  a  corresponding  abundainoe  of 
Bpr^tiff  proviskm  is  made  for  an  adequate  supply  of  leaved  to 
cctofrert  its  erudc  at^Maofent  into  real  nutriment  y  by  the  thickness 
and  hardness  erf  its  barkj  wbioh  is  a  bsid  conduotori  its  vascuku^ 
system  is  ptotected  froiH  cold  y  by  tbe  thickness  of  the  girth  and 
the  geli€^sd  sbortness  ef  tbe  stem^  it  is  enilowed  with  sufficknt 
stretFgtfa  to  resist  any  current  of  wind  to  ^bich  it  may  be  ex- 
jb»ersedy  and  this  powet  of  beinriiifg  up  agmnfst  currents  of  wind,  is 
greatly  iiidreaised  by  the  balance  am)fded  by  numerous  out- 
spreading btancfaes.  These  properties  are  called  by  sir  Hem'y 
the  foru*  proFtec^ting  prorp^ertfes  ?  because  whfen€?ver  they  a^e  pos- 
sei^sed  they  will  be  surte  to  preserve  thc^  tree  :  wheitever  they  are 
combined  m  2ihy  strbfeot/  tnat  subjeet  may  be  removed  at  once 
witbotfi  faaza^ld  f  it  is  fit  to  go'  oirt  and  ta  tiaake  its  way  in  the 
werM^  a^d  it  trifl  ^mrish  when  traaispianted  «s  well  as  though 
it  had  ne^^er  left  its  home  r  whefreas  to  n  tree  pteoed  out  With  the 
ftOA-proteiitiftg  prc^pettiesy  th^  is,  with  an  upright  and  stittely 
stefti,  with  k  istoooth  arnd  g\os&y  b«^h,  wMh  st  small  top,  thinly 

Erovided  with  latere  bratwAes  and  with  spAte  *nd  scanty  rootsy 
owever  beautiful  and  temptinjg  it  may  look,  the  first  cold  that 
sets  in,  or  the  first  tvlde  bfast  mat  blo#s  wM  pifote 

■^      -^ — ''  As  kifting 
As  fro'st  to  flo\^ers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
Wfeen  first  the  w6ife-tborn  blowis." 

In  ti^msplaifttingy  then,  the  fivst  thkig  to  be  done  is  to  choose 
trees  for  removal  whteh  posi^sis  the  protecting  properties ;  for 
withoftt  the«e  no  heaWh  no*  beaut t  of  the  trees,  and  no  care  of  the 
tr^nV^phrtrte*  w»l  dtjSI  f  tmmf  oiMet  fSe<fefe#ift perish.  Bwt 
tttfttirc?  fe  tS^dtp  p?ep«irtWg  tittt  to  <he  fft«rspte6te¥*ar  ^»dr 
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'*  About  every  place,  great  or  small,  such  subjects  are  always  to  be 
found  in  pretty  open  dispositions,  in  old  grass  plats  or  avenues ; 
in  woodlands,  near  the  flower  or  kitchen  garden,  and  the  like; 
wl^ere  the  ground  is  usually  kept  under  the  scythe." 

And  if  a  tree  which  on  any  account  it  is  desireable  to  remove 
be  deficient  in  any  one  or  in  all  of  the  protecting  properties, 
such  properties  can  be  bestowed  upon  it  in  complete  perfection 
by  art.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,   and  nothing  more 
truly  physiological  than  the  expedient  suggested  many  years 
ago  by  lord  Fitzharding,  for  multiplying  the  capillary  ramifica- 
tions of  the  roots,  which  may  be  done  to  any  extent,  and  by 
means  of  which  instead  of  lopping  off  the  branches  to  diminish 
them  to  the  ability  of  the  roots,  which  was  the  old  practice,  the 
scientific  plan,  and  one  which  is  always  practicable,  is  to  in- 
crease the  roots  to  the  ability  of  the  branches  and  top.     Equally 
scientific  are  the  modes  pointed  out  by  sir  Henry  Stuart  for 
endowing  single  trees  with  the  other  protecting  properties,  and 
for  imparting  those  properties  in  the  requisite  degree  to.  large 
inasses.     In  executing  designs  of  any  extent  where  many  sub- 
jects  are  wanted,  it  is  indispensable  to  set  apart  a  separate  spot 
for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to  endurance,  and  communi- 
cating to  them  any  property  in  which  they  may  be  deficient. 
Such  a  spot  is   called  a  transplanting  nursery,  from   which 
^s  from  a  great  repository  of  materials  high  and  low,  light  and 
massive,  spreading  and  spiral  trees  may  be  brought  forth  at 
pleasure,  as  may  best  suit  the  planter's  design,  and  which  will 
soon  afibrd  him  the  means  of  wooding  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest  parts  of  his  grounds.     It  is  stated  that  transplanting  nur- 
series, as  excellent  as  can  be  desired,  are  afforded  by  all  ^ove- 
wood  of  from  about  twenty  to  forty  years  growth,  provided  it 
has  been  so  thinned  and  pruned  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  that  the  tops  of  the  trees  are  never  allowed  to  touch  one 
another ;  by  woody  glades  or  small  forest  lawns,  or  any  part  of 
the  woodland  of  a  place  which  may  happen  to  be  retirea  from 
the  view,  and  but  little  sheltered  by  surrounding  objects. 

'''About  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  year  after  the  clumps  were 
planted/*  says  sir  Henry  in  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  managed  his  own  Transplanting  Nurseries,  ''  I  began  to  cut  away 
the  Larch  and  Spruce  firs.  These  had  been  introduced  merely  as 
nurses  to  the  deciduous  Trees :  and  from  the  warmth  and  shelter  they 
had  afforded,  and  the  previous  double-digging,  the  whole  had  rushed 
up  with  singular  rapidity.  The  next  thing  I  did  was,  to  thin  out  the 
Trees  to  single  distance,  so  as  that  the  tops  could  not  touch  one  another, 
and  to  cut  away  the  side-branches,  within  about  three,  or  three  and  a 
half  f^\  of  the  surface.    By  this  treatment  it  will  be  perceived^  that 
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a  considerable  deal  of  air  was  admitted  into  the  plantations.  The 
light>  which  before  had  had  access  only  at  the  top^  was  now  equally  * 
diffused  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  Trees^  although  for  a  few  years  they  ad- 
vanced but  little  in  height^  made  surprising  efforts  towards  a  full  de- 
velopement  of  their  most  important  properties.  They  acquired 
greater  strength  of  Stem^  greater  thickness  of  Bark^  and  exteniipn  of 
Roots>  together  with  a  corresponding  amplitude  of  top  and  branches. 
'  But  at  this  time  it  was  apparent,  that  the  Clumps  had  a  re- 
markable advantage  over  the  Belt,  or  continuous  plantation.  While 
in  no  part  so  deep  as  to  impede  the  salutary  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  circular  or  oval  figure  of  the  Clumps,  and  'their  free  exposure  to 
the  elements,  furnished  them  with  a  far  greater  proportion  of  good 
outside  Trees  3  and  these,  having  acquired  from  the  begining  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  Protecting  Properties,  were  in  a  situation  to 
shelter  the  rest,  and  also  to  prevent  the  violence  of  the  wind  from 
injuriouly  acting  on  the  interior  of  the  mass.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  thin  the  belt  for  the  second  time,  which  was  now  done  to 
double  distance  -,  that  is  to  say,  to  such  a  distance,  as  would  have 
admitted  of  a  similar  number  of  Trees  to  stand  between  the  existing 
plants.  Thus,  within  four  or  five  years  after  the  first  thinning,  I 
began  to  have  tolerable  subjects  for  Removal  to  situations  of 
ndioderate  exposure  3  while  every  succeeding  season  added  fresh  beauty 
and  vigour  to  these  thriving  Nurseries,  and  made  a  visible  accession 
to  all  the  desirable  Prerequisites.* — pp.224!— 226. 

Of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  receive  the  tree,  which,  after 
having  endowed  it  with  the  properties  which  fit  it  for  removal, 
is  the  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  only  a  word  or  two  can  be 
now  said.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  soils  are  not  the  food 
of  plants,  but  merely  the  medium  through  which  its  aliment 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  absorbent  mouths  of  the  ca- 
pillary rootlets,  and  that  water  forms  the  most  essential  part 
of  that  aliment.  It  is  found  that  the  most  perfect  soil  is  that 
which  is  the  most  capable  of  remaining  moist  without  being 
wet,  or  which  is  the  most  capable  of  retaining  water,  not  in  a 
state  of  aggregation,  but  in  that  of  the  minutest  division,  just 
as  it  is  in  a  sponge  slightly  moistened.  Adhesiveness  and  loose- 
ness are,  therefore,  the  two  main  properties  which  a  good  soil 
must  possess:  it  must  be  adhesive  to  retain  the  water,  and 
loose  that  the  fluid  may  be  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  mass.  Alumina,  the  basis  of  the  clayey  soil,  communicates 
the  property  of  adhesiveness,  and  silex,  the  basis  of  the  sandy 
soil,  that  01  looseness.  The  object  at  which  art  must  aim  in 
improving  soils  is  therefore  sufficiently  obvious.  To  adhesiveness 
and  looseness  must  be  added,  in  order  to  secure  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  trees,  depth  of  9oi} :  fo^  trees,  far  more  than  s^ri- 
Qttltural  crops,  require  depth  of  ^oil  tg  raisQ  tb^m  to  perfection. 
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Mmuie  and  ample  details  ate  ^^en  in  the  Planter**  Guide  for 
iiiodif^g  diffeteat  kiiidli  of  soils  atid  impartaifg  to  them  the 
requisite  properties.  The  great  object  to  be  effected^  which 
Sit  Heniy  Steuart  thinks  it  is  possible  always  to  accomplish, 
is,  to  prepare  the  grotmd  in  sacii  a  manner,  that  when  the  re- 
moved tree  is  placed  in  it,  the  delicate  filaments  of  its  foots  may 
find  themselves  enveloped  in  a  mould  which  may,  more  than  the 
^'  sreen  turf,  suck  the  honied  showers/' 

Sttppose^  then,  the  tree  to  possess  the  properties  which  fit  it 
tar  ranofvaly  and  the  ground  to  which  it  is  to  be  removed  to  be 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  it,  the  operation  of  removal  consists  of 
feitr  parts ;  namely,  that  of  taking  the  tree  up,  that  of  trans- 
porting it  to  its  new  situation,  that  of  fixing  it  fiimly  in  the 
earth,  and  diat  of  distributing  the  minute  ramifioations  of  its 
roots.         • 

As  win  be  readily  conceived,  the  most  important  pai^  of  the 
business  of  taking  up  consists  in  preserving  the  capillary  rootlets. 
These  being,  as  we  have  seen,  the  oi^y  ergons  by  which  the 
aUineat  of  the  plant  is  absorbed,  if  these  delicate  structures  are 
deetroyed,  ihe  tree  must  necessarily  perish.  If  the  rooting- 
groimd  be  tolerably  good,  it  Is  un^Trmty  fomid  diat  the  ex« 
tremities  of  the  roots  push  out  beneath  the  surfitee,  to  a  greater 
distance  than  the  branches  of  the  tree  extend,  whatever  that 
dfslanee  may  be.  Be^nning,  then^  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  brsoches,  the  workmen  most  eautioiidly  try  with  Uie  spiKle, 
and  with  an  implement  termed  the  tree-pickef  ,  wtecfa  ie  to  the 
transplanter,  in  diseectfa^  out  the  rootlets,  what  the  scsApel  ts 
t0  the  anatomist,  in  disseeting  out  the  Uood-'V^^scte,  t»  df^iovet 
the  extreme  points  of  the  rootlets.  Having  ascerudned  where 
the  esttreaofties  he^  having  opened  a  tr^ich  to  i^M^ve  the  mM 
as  it  ie  dug  «^,  aai  having  undenmned  ^e  baidt  m  wUeh  the 
foole  are  ciMitained  by  thee  ekufing  away  the  soil,  the  earth  ie  to 
be  scratched  away  from  their  d^ieate  rasnfieaticms  with  e^r^»e 
eantion^  Contrary  to  what  m^ht  be  conceived,  the  mosM  does 
net  adheie  very  tenaciously  to  these  organs :  there  is  an  aft  in 
looeemng  it  which  practice  on>y  can  give,  and  which  is  obfamed 
by  shaking  the  gmund  rather  than  striking  it  with  llie  fk^, 
Tkeease,  ihe  completeness,  and  even  the  rapi^ty,  with  which  H 
im  disengs^ed  and  removed  by  an  attentive  loid  expert  woiftniaBf 
is  iHTond  behef.  It  is  incredible  how  few  of  these  lender  aoad 
ddieate  flainents  are  injured  in  the  slightest  degree,-  smd  what 
vwl  numbers,  tene  of  thousands,  and  kr  some  instances  mSfione, 
me  nieserved  in  dl  their  integri^  and  vigor. 

It  has  been  dreadfy  stated,  that  the  rooOets  proeeed  from  thtf 

mum  trariiir  of  Are  iwis  m  a  ecmsftrntly  deeneaeii^  seYieBy  mkl 
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that  the  diviaioiis  extend  outwards  from  the  body  of  the  tree, 
gradually  dimiiushiDg  in  size  as  they  advance.  These  root 
branches  are  also  giyen  off  in  layers,  seldom  less  than  three  in 
number,  and  some-times  more.  The  uppermost  layer,  or  the 
most  superficial,  is  often  very  near  the  surface  of  the  earth : 
next  is  given  off  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  layer,  and 
lastly,  the  deep*seated  or  profound  layer,  the  actual  depth  of 
which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  son^  other  cir« 
eumstanoes.  As  the  superficial  layer  is  laid  bare  and  completely 
disengaged  by  the  workmen,  the  branches  are  gathered  together, 
tied  up  in  bundles  of  a  convenient  size  and  placed  aside,  out  <^ 
the  way  of  the  feet  of  the  men,  or  of  any  thing  that  can  bruise 
or  in  any  manner  injure  them.  When  this  is  done,  the  middle 
layer  is  exposed,  disengaged  and  treated  in  the  same  mann^, 
and  last  of  all,  the  profound  layer  is  in  like  manner  set  free 
from  the  soil  and  secured.  By  the  time  this  part  of  the  process 
is  completed,  by  the  exposure  and  disengagement  of  all  the  root^ 
lets,  and  the  removal  oi  the  earth  that  enveloped  them,  it  will  be 
readily  conceived  that  the  tree  is  standing  in  a  deep  pit*  In 
order  to  raise  it  from  this  pit,  a  rope  is  fixed  as  near  the  top  of 
the  tree  as  a  man  can  sately  climb:  the  workmen  are  then  set 
to  draw  the  tree  down  on  one  side:  in  this  position  they  hold  it 
until  earth  be  reused  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  on  the  op* 
posite  side  of  the  pit,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  liberated  it 
springs  up  and  stops  against  the  bank  thus  formed  :  then  the 
tree  is  again  pulled  down  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  foot  of  earth 
is  forc^  up  in  a  similar  manner,  when  on  being  liberated  a 
second  time  the  tree  again  rests  against  this  raisea  hzjok :  and 
the  same  thing  being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  Ute  is 
gradually  raised  evesk  to  a  hish^  level  than  that  of  the  adjotB<* 
ii^  sur&ce:  by  this  simple  and  ii^entons  management  it 
becomes  an  easy,  instead  of  a  formidable  undertakings  to  draw 
the  tree  from  the  pit* 

The  machining  and  the  transportation  of  the  tree  must  be 
passed  over,  aluiough  these  are  points  of  much  nicety  and 
some  difficulty ;  but,  as  is  fully  shown  in  the  work,  they  are 
capaUe  of  bein^  managed  with  extreme  ease  and  exactness* 
While  the  tree  ts  on  its  road,  some  workmen  should  be  seal 
forwiurd  to  the  spot  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed^  in  ofder  to  throw 
out  the  earth  on  all  sides,  and  to  prepare  the  pit  to  receive  it. 
Minute  directions  are  given  for  dr oppm^  the  tree  on  the  exact 
point  fixed  upon,  and  with  the  side  facn^  the  aspect  to  which 
it  is  decided  it  should  be  exposed :  but  the  ingenious  and  beau^ 
tiful  expedient  whidt  is  brou^t  into  operation  at  this  pomt  ci 
the  process,  with  a  view  of  giving  symmetry  to  the  ttm,  or  of 
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improyin^  the  balance  of  its  branches  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. It  IS  stated  that  most  trees  shew  what  is  called  a  **  weather 
ftide/^  usually  in  this  island  to  the  west  and  south-west ;  from 
which  side  they  seem  to  bend,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
their  symmetry  is  destroyed  ;  that  in  close  plantations  the  same 
eflbct  IS  produced  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  the  trees :  that 
of  this  propensity  to  bend  to  the  ^ale,  the  beech  and  the  larch 
are  remarkable  examples ;  while  there  is  scarcely  any  tree,  the 
sycamore,  perhaps,  excepted,  which  does  not  exhibit  a  weather 
side  towards  the  blast,  and  on  the  opposite  side  throw  out 
by  far  the  longest  and  stoutest  branches :  that,  in  other  words, 
all  trees  growmg  for  a  certain  time  in  exposed  situations,  or 
even  in  close  ones  where  they  cannot  equally  expand,  may  be 
said  to  be  "  ill-balanced/'  This,  in  parks  much  exposed,  is  found 
a  very  serious  eye-sore ;  as,  in  such  situations,  the  stems  describe 
very  unequal  angles  with  the  surface,  singularly  acute  on  the 
one  side,  and  as  obtuse  on  the  other.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
iiriking  deformity.  Sir  Henry  states,  that  in  placing  the  tree  in 
its  new  situation,  he  has  uniformly  reversed  its  position ;  that  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  warmth  thus  secured  to  it,  the  greater 
activity  of  vegetation  is  transferred  to  the  deficient  side ;  that 
in  this  manner  the  equal  balance  of  the  tree  is  gradually  effected, 
and  its  symmetry  and  beauty  unspeakably  augmented  :  that  in 
exposed  situations  there  is  no  other  possible  way  of  procuring  a 
full  and  extensive  ramification  on  the  stormy  side,  for  although 
where  the  action  of  the  air  is  the  greatest,  there  the  greatest 
evolution  of  buds,  and  the  thickest  growth  of  spray  take  place  ; 
yet  that  these  growths,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  are 
shorter  and  feebkr  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  numerous,  and 
that  the  art  of  transplanting  may  in  this  mode  be  made  to  sub- 
stitute beauty  for  deformity,  ana  to  cure  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent defects  that  belong  to  park  trees,  especially  on  the  western 
coasts*  This  expedient  is  as  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of 
the  science  that  suggested  it,  as  it  is  for  the  agreeable  effect  it 
produces. 

^  Suppose  the  tree  to  be  at  length  dropped  on  the  exact  point 
deoidea  on,  in  the  excavation  made  to  receive  it,  with  what  had 
been  its  most  sheltered,  and  therefore  its  most  developed  side 
facing  the  greatest  exposure,  the  most  scientific,  that  is,  the  most 
pbysialogical  part  of  the  whole  process  is  now  to  be  performed. 
Two  things  are  to  be  done ;  the  first  comprises  the  setting  up, 
balancing,  and  supporting  the  tree,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed 
firmly  aim  securely  in  the  earth ;  the  second  relates  to  the  proper 
diatrumtioQ  of  the  roots :  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  is  indis- 
petiaabte  to  effect  the  first  would  be  tatel  were  it  adc^pted  with 
a  TJew  of  accomplishing  the  aecoiid. 
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'  It  has  been  stated  that  the  great  trunks  of  the  roots,  which 
of  course  are  nearest  the  stem  of  the  tree,  do  not  perform  the 
function  of  absorption ;  that  tliey  are  merely  the  channels  by 
which  the  absorbed  aliment  is  transmitted  to  the  woody  part  of 
the  stem,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  the  branches,  and  through 
the  branches  to  the  leaves.  These  primary  root->ttunks  are  m^ 
true. cords  or  props,  by  which  the  tree  must  be  securely  fixed  m 
the  ground ;  and  it  fortunately  happens  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  force  may  be  applied  to  them,  while  they  can  be  mlule 
to  bear  a  great  pressure  without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  ground  firm  and 
solid  beneath  them  :  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  while; 
one  workman  seizes  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  hold,  raises 
them  up  and  thus  clears  a  passage  to  the  under  bed,  another 
workman  throws  in  mould  of  the  finest  sort  he. can  find,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  a  bank,  sloping  outwards  against  the  roots  so 
held  up,  and  treads  it  firmly  with  his  feet.  «  i 

On  this  firm  bank  the  primary  root- trunks  are  made  to  rest« 
and  when  distributed  upon  it,  mould  is  thrown  over  them, 
and  care  is  taken  to  fill  in  and  equalize  all  the  chasms  or 
interstices  that  appear  between  them  ;  this  being  done,  the  earth 
is  again  firmly  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  with  a  small  blunt* 
pointed  stake  or  rammer,  about  three  feet  long,  mould  is  pushed 
in  and  made  firm  in  the  cavities  which  the  foot  cannot^  reach. 
This  process  is  continued  completely  round  the  tree,  while  all 
the  divisions  of  the  root-branches,  constituting  of  course  the 
great  body  of  the  roots,  are  carefully  avoided.  When  the  circle 
around  the  tree  has  been  thus  fully  completed,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  circular  mound  will  have  been  thrown  up,  which  as  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  it  uniformly  slope  outwards  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  will  have  the  shape  of  an  inverted  china  saucer. 
This  circular  mound  Sir  Henry  Steuart  terms  the  retaining  bank  ; 
into  which  the  primary  root-trunks  are  so  firmly  fixed,  that  a 
stout  man  on  applying  himself  to  the  transverse  ropes,  will  find 
himself  unable  to  displace  the  root  even  with  such  a  lever  as 
the  stem  affords  him.  When  the  resistance  is  in  this  manner 
made  quite  uniform  on  all  sides,  which  should  be  often  and 
carefully  tried,  especially  on  the  north-east  in  lee  quarters,  the 
tree  may  be  said  to  be  planted  :  it  is  now  securely  fixed  :  it 
is  provided  with  a  perfect  safe-guard  against  the  wind  :  and  all 
this  is  accomplished  before  any  cover  whatever  is  laid  upon  the 
branches  of  the  roots;  they  together,  with  the  entire  mass,  of 
their  minute  and  delicate  ramifications,  remain  untouched,  and 
are  now  to  be  disposed  of.  ' 

And  the  same  care  that  has  been  employed  in  preserving  and 
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protecting  them  while  taking  them  up  and  transporting  them, 
must  now  be  taken  in  distributing  them  in  a  proper  manner. 
Having  been  bundled  up  for  security  during  the  lifting  and 
transportation  of  the  tree,  and  merely  untied  during  the  fixing 
of  it  in  its  new  situation,  they  are  now  to  be  disentangled  and 
stfetohed  out  in  a  regular  manner  from  the  centre.  Nature 
points  oi|t  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  disposed  :  the 
order  in  which  they  have  naturally  grown  should  be  closely 
fallowed  in  their  distribution.  The  most  profound  layer  is 
therefore  the  first  that  must  be  laid  down.  Beneath  and  above 
the  primary  branches  of  this  layer  mould  is  thrown,  and  a  bank 
formed  in  a  similar  mariner  as  for  the  primitive  trunks  ;  but 
the  pressure  made  upon  these  first  divisions  is  not  great.  The 
secondary  divisions  given  off  by  the  primary  branches  of  this 
deep  seated  layer  are  next  unfolded,  spread  out,  and  covered 
with  mould  in  the  same  manner,  but  still  less  pressure  is  applied 
to  these  :  when  as  the  subdivisions  continue,  the  ramifications 
become  small,  then  no  pressure  whatever  is  allowed  in  covering 
them*  with  mould,  but  when  having,  at  last,  become  minute  ana 
capillary,  the  earth  is  now  laid  on  with  the  hand  in  the  gentlest 
possible  manner,  all  pressure  being  guarded  against  with  ex* 
treme  care.  He  who  has  seen  the  trunk  of  an  artery  beautiflilly 
dissected,  after  a  minute  injection,  may  form  an  adequate  con* 
oeption  of  the  appearance  which  these  tender  and  delicate 
filaments  present,  as  they  are  spread  out  in  every  possible 
direction,  upon  the  soft  mould.  He  who  has  seen  the  repre* 
sentation  of  such  an  artery  in  a  well-executed  plate  can  form 
only  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  minuteness  and  delicacy 
of  Uiese  vessels  of  the  plant.     It  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  deep-seated  layer  of  roots,  with  its  innumerable  ramifi- 
cations, having  been  thus  disposed  of,  the  middle  layer  with  its 
subdivisions  is  now  unfolded,  and  spread  out,  and  gently 
covered  with  mould ;  and  lastly,  the  most  superficial  layer  is 
treated  in  all  respects  in  a  similar  manner.  And,  finally,  the 
green  sward,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  opening  the 
pit  for  the  reception  of  the  tree,  is  soitly  laid  over  all. 

Why  should  not  a  tree  thus  planted  stand  firmly  in  the  earth 
without  props  ?  Why  should  not  a  tree  thus  treated  live  and 
flourish  ?  Art  has  embedded  its  primary  root-trunks  in  a  bank 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  All  the  winds  of  heaven,  at  least  the 
severest  that  are  sent  from  heaven  to  visit  this  island,  may  blow 
against  it  without  moving  it  5  they  do  blow  against  it,  and  do 
not  move  it ;  for  no  instance  has  occurred  of  a  tree  having  been 
blown  down  in  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  practice ;  transplantation 
thus  ponducted  changes  the  situation  of  the  tree,  but  alters*  its 
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oondition  in  no  other  respect.  The  organs  which  abfiorhnourish- 
ment  are  preserved  uninjured^  are  placed  in  the  same  direction^ 
and  enveloped,  in  the  same  soil :  the  trunk,  the  branches,  tha 
apparatus  for  producing  leaves  are  able  to  perform  ill  their 
functions  with  their  wonted  vigour.  Why  should  not  this  crea- 
ture live  ?  It  has  the  same  mouths^  the  same  food,  the  «ame 
vessels  for  transmitting  its  aliment  to  the  organs  in  which  it  \h 
converted  into  proper  nutriment ;  the  same  respiratory  oi^nti 
for  elaborating  its  nutriment ;  the  same  secretory  oi^ns  for 
preparing  its  proper  juices,  and  the  same  excretory  organs  for 
carrying  out  of  the  system  whatever  may  be  noxious.  Sir 
Henry  Steuart  justly  calls  transplantation  performed  in  this 
manner,  transplantatipn  on  the  preservfttive  principle :  and  pra»^ 
servative  it  truly  is,  for  only  one  tree  out  of  forty-five  thus 
transplanted  dies.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  and  something 
which  we  intended  to  say,  relative  to  the  after  treatment  of  1 
being  whose  station  in  life  has  been  thus  materially  changed  : 
the  cost  of  removal,  the  immediate  pictorial  effects  capable  of 
being  produced  by  the  transposition  and  combination  of  Iarg« 
and  fine  trees ;  the  improvement  of  the  soil  \  the  advantages 
that  might  be  afforded  to  agricultural  crops  by  the  increased 
shelter  which  these  operations  imply,  or  to  wnich  they  mieht 
easily  be  made  conducive ;  ^nd  last,  though  not  least,  the  mr 
crease  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  timber  which  the  science  of 
arboriculture  seems  capable  of  augmenting  to  an  extent  of  wHoli 
few  have  formed  an  adequate  conception— tthese  are  all  highly 
important  and  interesting  topics,  which  might  admit,  and  per- 
haps with  some  profit,  of  an  extended  discussion,  but  into  wnich ' 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  present.  For  the  promo- 
tion of  the  objects  they  comprehend,  Sir  Henry  Steuart  earnestly 
recommends  the  formation  of  an  Arboricultural  society,  analogous 
to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  and  observes,  that 
since  the  art  of  arboriculture  stands  next  in  rank  and  conse* 
quence  to  that  of  agriculture,  it  can  flourish  only  when  studied 
as  a  separate  profession  5  that  were  it  pursued  with  the  con- 
stancy and  care  with  which  it  would  be  studied  under  the  fos^ 
tering  influence  of  suqh  a  society,  **  well-informed  land-holders, 
useful  foresterp,  and  scientific  nurserymen  would  speedily  rise 
up  ;"  that  facts  as  well  as  principles,  which  are  known  only  to 
the  studious  phytologist  would  become  fe^miliar  to  all,  whether 
owners  of  woods,  or  those  engaged  in  their  superintendence  \  and 
that  thus  while  the  property  of  individuals  would  be  gradually 
rendered  more  productive,  a  great  accession  would  be  mad9  t» 
the  general  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  country.  A  great 
reward  was  once  offered  by  a  rich,  and  yet  a  very  poor  m«ui> 
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for  the.  iavention  of  a  new  pleasure :  there  are  times  when 
some  of  our  country  gentlemen  would  be  tempted  to  give  a 
good  deal  for  that  same  invention :  men  cannot  be  sdways 
shootings  or  hunting,  or  seeing  that  the  game-laws  are  carried 
into  execution,  nor  can  dinner  be  made  to  last  all  the  day 
long:  had  they  but. the  heart  to  know  it,  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has 
done  for  those  gentlemen  what  the  satiated  prince  asked  in  vain  : 
what  he  has  done  for  his  country  there  has  not  yet  been  time 
fully  to  shew. 


AnT.VU.^The  Game  of  Life.    2  vol.  12mo.  by  Leitch  Ritchie.    Bull. 
London.     1830. 

ri^HE  Game  of  Life  is  an  experiment  by  a  practised  writer  and 
r  ■■"  an  able  man.  He  has  apparently  conceived  the  design,  of 
interesting  the  world  by  inciaents  and  characters,  rarely  intio- 
duced  into  works  of  fiction.  Penury,  labour  and  irregularity  of 
life  are  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  ven^ 
lured  to  offer  to  the  attention  of  the  romantic  muse.  <  Their 
claim  to  preservation  in  a  well-written  novel  must  chiefly  de- 
pend upon  their  reality  :  they  appear,  if  not  to  be  portraits, 
to  be  very  truly  cut  out>  as  he  says,  from  the  back  ground  of 
the  picture  of  life.  Our  surprise  is,  not  that  he  should  have 
drawn  them  exactly,  for  in  truth  the  features  of  such  a  state  of 
existence  are  striking  and  easily  caught,  but  that  a  man  of 
talent  and  education  should  ever  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  such  exhibitions  of  wretchedness  and  studying  such 
humble  and  woeworn  characters ;  the  first  stirring  scene  we  are 
introduced  to  being  the  back  room  of  a  gin-shop,  and  the  chief 
and  most  active  parties  to  the  "  Game  of  Life,"  characters  who 
habitually  spend  their  evenings  at  the  public  called  ''  The  Three 
Puncheons.  The  author,  not  content  with  exhibiting  them  in 
their  moments  of  hilarity,  traces  them  to  their  wretched  homes, 
to  their  starving  families,  to  the  despair  of  the  tireless  grate, 
and  the  famine  of  the  empty  cupboard  :  in  short  squalor,  misery, 
and,  if  not  dissoluteness,  at  least  gross  irregularity  of  morals 
are  the  prominent  and  favorite  subjects  of  this  Morland  of  the 
Circulating  Library. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  not  very  clear:  he  claims 
the  merit  of  a  Utilitarian  moral,  but  in  what  way  he  makes 
it  good  we  should  be  pleased  to  be  informed.  The  only  moral 
we  can  draw  is,  that  persons  who  enter  London  without 
friends,  conduct  or  guidance,  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  low 
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dissipation  or  deep  distress:  a  description  of  truth  which 
derives  no  part  of  its  probability  from  the  doctrine  of  utility. 
The  Utilitarianism  is  certainly  not  in  the  management  of  the 
story.  It  would  appear  from  that,  that  if  a  dissolute  father 
deserts  his  family,  or  a  thoughtless  one  gets  killed  off  in  a 
duel,  that  there  will  most  probably  turn  up  some  wealthy 
old  gentleman  to  watch  their  welfare  and  protect  their  fortunes. 
In  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the  plot  this  old  gentleman  in 
brown  turns  out  to  be  the  uncle  of  his  protege,  in  a  manner  so 
utterly  unlike  the  chances  of  the  true  "  Game  of  Life,"  that  we 
recognize  far  more  likeness  between  the  incident  and  those  of 
the  repertory  of  the  Minerva  Press,  than  any  deduction  to  be 
made  from  Utilitarianism.  The  term  is  not  one  fully  com-  . 
prehended  by  the  author. 

If  his  design  has  been  to  turn  the  tide  of  public  interest  from 
the  fashionable  •  histories  of  the  lord  Henrys  and  the  lady 
Julianas  which  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  hot-beds  of 
New  Burlington,  the  author  will  experience  the  mortification 
of  a  failure.  There  is  nothing  more  mteresting  in  the  personal 
history  of  a  broken-down  law-stationer,  an  unprincipled  penny- 
a-line  man,  or  a  roguish  general  agent  and  dealer  in  every  thing 
on  earth,  than  in  the  adventures  of  aristocratic  heroes  and 
heroines.  Had  he  indeed  turned  the  wheel  of  fiction  on  the 
abuses  of  society,  on  the  robbery  of  the  laborious  classes  by  the 
privileged  or  the  protector,  had  he  even  shewn  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  morals,  that  industry  and  virtue  cheated  of  their 
reward  or,  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  goods  of  life,  incapa- 
ble of  procuring  sustenance,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  under- 
stand his  object  and  a  duty  to  have  furthered  his  design.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  feel  no  greater  sympathy  with  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  the  author's  reprobates  than  m  those  of  a  higher  and 
not  more  virtuous  class ;  much  less,  in  fact,  for  in  spite  of  a  bad 
system  of  morals  and  something  rotten  in  their  social  state,  the 
examples  of  high  principle  and  benevolent  disposition  in  the 
titled  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  modern  novel  are  by  no  means 
rare.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  author  has 
put  the  virtue  of  fidelity  and  honesty  into  one  of  his  characters— 
Burnet  the  law-stationer: — his  parlour  is  indeed  the  public- 
house,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  starving  family  he  indignantly  re- 
jects a  bribe,  and  remains  steadily  faithful  to  a  poor  friend  from 
whom  he  has  nothing  to  hope..  This  person  is  painted  by  the 
author  with  the  colours  of  life. 

It  would  not  be  diflScult  to  extract  passages  of  considerable 
merit  and  effect,  but  to  say.  the  truth,  they  would  not  be  fair 
samples  of  the  work,  which  is  singularly  unequal,  and  con- 
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siantly  suggests  the  thought^  that  a  writer  who  has  drawn  parts 
so  well^  might  have  made  the  whole  far  better. 


Art.  VIII. — Travels  in  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia,  with  a  Narrative  of  a 
residence  in  China,  by  Peter  Dobell,  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Colburn  and  Bentley. 
2  vols.     PostSvo.     1830. 


nPHE  object  which  Mr.  Dobell  had  in  view  in  visiting  coun- 
■■"  tries  so  completely  out  of  the  beaten  track,  is  not  com- 
municated to  us ;  nor  are  we  informed  how  or  why  he  is  entitled 
to  append  the  title  of  Russian  Counsellor  to  his  name.  He 
writes  like  an  Englishman,  but  that  is  nearly  our  sole  guide  in 
deciding  whether  he  is  a  British  or  Russian  subject.  It  is  not 
very  important^  in  general,  to  know  who  or  what  a  traveller  is, 
excepting  by  his  works ;  but  when  a  man  sets  out  to  reside  a . 
great  number  of  years  in  such  a  country  as  Kamtchatka,  the 
reader  is  naturally  curious  to  know  the  nature  of  his  business. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  narrative  of  his  travels  to  and  fro  across 
the  extraordinary  regions  of  Siberia,  contains  so  much  novel  in- 
formation respecting  their  condition  and  resources^  presents 
so  many  pictures  of  modes  of  life,  of  habits,  and  manners^  and  so 
much  of  striking  description,  that  for  the  sake  of  his  having 
said  so  much  of  others,  Mr.  Dobell  may  be  forgiven  for  having 
said  so  little  of  himself. 

The  date  of  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Dobell's  first  adven- 
tures in  Kamtchatka  goes  so  far  back  as  1812  :  since  that  time, 
however,  he  has  resided  several  years  in  the  country ;  and  in  his 
visits  to  St.  Petersburg,  has  had  occasion  to  cross  it  several 
times.  Of  Siberia,  more  general  accounts  have  been  given ;  but 
of  the  parts  which  came  under  our  traveller's  notice,  none  so 
good :  and  the  description  of  Kamtchatka,  in  partieular,  is  both 
more  complete,  and  more  valuable^  in  all  points  of  view,  than 
any  thing  we  have  ever  previously  met  witn,  in  the  writings  of 
the  navigators  and  travellers  who  have  made  this  singular  coun- 
try the  subject  of  their  observation. 

Siberia  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  Europeans  with  nothing 
but  ideas  of  sterility,  banishment,  and  frost;  a  very  different 
impression  of  it  is  derived  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Dobell : 
the  reader  will  be  sururised  to  hear  of  ils  beautiful  scenery,  its 
splendid  rivers,  its  rich  mines,  its  fertility,  its  fruits  and  flowers. 
But  still  more  is  it  unexpected,  to  find  Kamtchatka  spoken  of 
as  the  land  of  plenty  ^  and  Kamlchatkans  as  the  aiildesl  and 
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most  amiable  people  in  the  world.     Nature  is  fond  of  compensa- 
tions ;  if  the  summers  are  short  in  the  regions  of  the  north,  they 
make  up  for  it  by  their  great  heat,  and  uie  rapidity  with  which 
they  encourage  vegetation  :  if  the  frost  of  winter  is  so  severe  as 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  natural  productions,  or  the  chase  of 
animal    ones,    this  very   frost    interferes    to    preserve  those 
objects  that   have  been   already  laid  up  in   summer.      It  is 
thus,  that  even  in  countries  where  at  tne  first  aspect  nature 
appears  to  have  been  so  niggard  in  her  gifts,  that  to  be  happy, 
and  to  enjoy,  only  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  has  accorded  her  bounties.     This  lesson   is  read  very  re- 
markably in  the  condition  of  this  rugged,  and  as  it  were  rejected, 
strip  of  snowy  desert,  as  we  find  it  depicted  in  the  volumes 
before  us.     The  Author  first  arrived  in  Kamtchatka  in  August, 
1812,  by  sea.     He  appears  to  have  commanded  a  vessel  which 
at  that  period  anchored  in  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
This  port  is  one  of  the  inlets  of  the  Bay  of  Avatcha,  in  which 
**  the  united  fleets  of  Europe  might  ride  in  safety,"  and  the 
aspect  of  which  affords  *'a  combination  of  picturesque  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  security  rarely  equalled  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe."    The  river  of  Avatcha  has  one  hundred  mouths,  which, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  salt-water  inlets,  intersect  an 
immense  tract  of  low  ground  :  here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Kamtchatka,  dikes  and  mounds  have  been  raised  inconsiderable 
numbers,  and  of  considerable  magnitude ;  giving  evidence  of  the 
country  having  been  at  one  time  much  more  thickly  inhabited, 
by  a  people  farther  advanced  in  civilization,  than  it  is  at  present. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  far  beyond  the  force  of  the  present  race  of 
inhabitants,  that  many  have  been  led  to  believe  them  the  work 
of  nature :  in  the  opinion  of  our  Author,  the  marks  of  art  are 
evident,  though  he,  as  well  as  others,  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  assign 
either  the  time  or  the  architects  of  their  construction. 

Mr.  Dobell  found  that  the  commandant  of  the  town  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  not  authorized  to  "enter  into  his  views," 
a  mercantile  phrase,  meaning,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  strike 
a  bargain,  without  the  consent  of  general  Petrowsky,  the  go- 
vernor, who  resided  at  Nijna  Karatchatsk,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  versts  off.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dobell,  in  company  with  the 
colonel-commandant,  after  giving  a  ball  to  the  whole  town  on 
board  his* ship,  set  off  on  a  visit  to  the  governor.  This  is  his 
first  excursion  in  Kamtchatka. 

The  first  point  made  in  this  expedition  was  the  little  village 
off  Avatcha,  situated  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  They  reached  it  in  their  ship's  boat ;  the  weather 
was  calin  and  serene,  and  the  tranquillity  of  this  wild  bay  was 
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solely  interrupted  by  immense  flights  of  water-fowl,  and  by  the 
sporting  of  the  seals,  which  often  pushed  up  their  heads  out  of 
the  water,  close  by  the  boat,  as  if  curious  to  discover  who  it 
could  be  that  disturbed  the  stillness  of  their  haunts.  The  bay 
is  surrounded  by  a  superb  rampart  of  mountains,  many  of  which 
are  extinct  volcanoes  of  a  conical  form,  rising  majestically  to  the 
clouds,  while  the  fore-ground  is  composed  of  hills  well  covered 
with  trees.     This  is  the  first  view  of  Kamtchatka. 

At  Avatcha  lives,  or  probably  lived,  an  old  veteran  pensioner, 
called  Brantzoff,  who  remembers  Captains  Clarke,  Perouse,  and 
in  fact,  every  stranger  who  has  ever  visited  the  peninsula. 
With  this  person  the  travellers  dined,  and  it  may  be  intieresting 
to  know,  what  the  wife  of  an  old  pensioner  gives  to  eat  in  Kam- 
tchatka. They  were  treated  with  fine  fish,  roast  ducks,  berries, 
milk  and  butter,  served  up  with  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  banks  of  the  Avatcha  river  are  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  fine  meadow  laiids,  or  hills  covered  with  birch.  The  grass  in 
Kamtchatka  grows  commonly  to  the  height  of  a  horse's  bellv  :  a 
coarser  kind  on  the  declivity  of  hills  and  in  swamps  breast  fiigh. 
It  is  eaten  only  when  young.  For  a  short  distance  the  travellers 
proceeded  up  this  river  in  canoes ;  they  landed  on  a  desert 
island,  boiled  a  kettle  and  made  tea,  the  luxury  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  aid  of  fish-pie  and  biscuit,  enjoyed  a  meal  worthy  of 
a  more  populous  land.  They  slept  aboard  their  canoes,  wrapped 
up  in  their  parkas,  or  loose  shirts,  made  of  rein-deer's  skin,  with 
the  fur  inside.  On  leaving  the  river,  they  found  horses  await- 
ing them,  and  made  for  an  ostrog  or  village,  where  they  rested. 

The  Toyune,  or  chief,  that  is  to  say  constable,  spread  before 
them  a  taole  well  covered  with  salmon,  salmon  peal,  wild  ducks» 
whortle,  and  other  berries,  for  which  the  travellers  paid  in  the 
only  coin  which  appears  to  be  current  in  the  country,  a  small 
quantity  of  tea,  and  a  few  lumps  of  sugar,  and  received  as  many 
thanks  as  if  they  had  paid  him  in  gold. 

The  Toyunes  seem  to  be  the  universal  entertainers,  and 
though  their  abodes  abound  in  bugs,  fleas,  and  cock-roaches, 
which,  says  Mr.  Dobell,  too  often  fall  into  the  milk,  and  garnish 
their  best  dishes,  yet  fish,  particularly  salmon,  game,  and  moun- 
tain-mutton always  adorn  the  table  with  hospitable  profu- 
sion. It  would  appear  that  fish  is  the  staple  commodity  of  this 
country ;  the  author,  as  he  was  travelling  through  a  wild  but 
beautiful  scene,  between  Mulka  and  Ganal,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  streams,  says,  that  the  rivers  were  so  thick  with 
salmon,  that  as  their  horses  forded  them,  they  almost 
frightened  the  fish  out  of  the  water. 

'  I  was  truly  surprised  at  the  immense  quantities  of  fish  Isaw;  not  only 
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the  river  was  crowded  with  live  ones,  but  the  shores  were  strewed  with 
dead  or  half-dead  salmon  -,  and  in  many  places  the  smell  from  them 
was  very  ofifensive.  We  had  ordered  fish  for  dinner  j  yet  when  the 
dinner  was  served,  we  were  obliged  to  ask  for  it,  our  host  thinking  it 
quite  too  common  to  offer  it  to  his  guest.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18. 

Men,  dogs,  bears,  wolves,  sables,  birds  of  prey,  and  innu- 
merable other  animals,  all  live  upon  fish.  In  the  height  of  the 
fishing-season  the  bears  are  fastidious,  and  will  eat  only  the 
heads  and  backs  of  the  fish  they  catch.  One  bear  in  this  way 
will  spoil  from  twenty  to  five-and-twenty  fish  in  a  night.  As 
the  fish  get  scarce,  the  bears  get  less  nice.  In  this  part 
of  his  journey  Mr,  Dobell  saw  several  bears,  and  succeeded  in 
shooting  one  dead.  He  was  standing  on  his  hind  legs  eating 
berries,  which  did  not,  however,  appear  to  have  agreed  with  him, 
for  on  opening  his  carcase  to  strip  off  his  skin,  his  intestines 
were  found  filled  with  worms  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  frequently  happens  in  the  berry-season. 

A  part  of  the  route  lay  along  the  river  Kamtchatka,  a  narrow 
rapid  winding  stream,  divided  into  numerous  branches,  forming 
islands  covered  with  trees,  and  presenting  in  every  direction 
views  of  great  picturesque  beauty.  Forests  of  birch  clothe  the 
country  on  each  side,  the  banks  abound  in  alders,  and  on  the 
islands  the  balsam  poplar  greatly  flourishes,  and  rises  to  a  vast 
height.  Pursuing  this  direction,  the  valley  of  Sherrom  opened  upon 
the  traveller's  vie  w ;  a  rampart  of  lofty  mountains  enclosed  a  space 
enriched  with  the  most  luxurious  vegetation,  and  adorned  by  the 
branches  of  the  Kamtchatka,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  village 
of  the  same  name.  Here  dwells  the  venerable  Conon  Merlin, 
Toyune  of  Sherrom,  in  a  cottage,  which,  for  cleanliness,  for  accom- 
modation, and  beauty  of  situation,  might  vie  with  any  in  the 
world.  The  point  of  honour  in  Kamtchatka  is  hospitality :  the 
inhabitants  are  hurt  and  offended  if  the  parting  guest  will  not 
consent  to  load  himself  with  their  offerings.  Old  Merlin,  when 
he  could  no  longer  persuade  the  travellers  to  stay,  filled  their 
canoes  with  eatables,  and  bade  them  adieu,  standing  on  the  bank 
with  his  bushy  grey  mustachios  and  venerable  beard  floating  in 
the  air,  not  an  unapt  representative  of  the  enchanter  whose 
name  he  bore. 

At  one  point  of  the  river  the  travellers  arrived  at  theballagans 
of  Mashura :  where,  as  in  this  instance,  the  village  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  river,  the  inhabitants  remove  to  the  banks  of  it  for  the 
summer,  where  they  erect  the  description  of  hut  called  ballagan, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  readiest  modes  of  con- 
structing a  habitation  v^here  timber  is  not  scarce.     It  may  be 
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recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  half-pay  colonels  and  captains 
who  are  congregating  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan  River. 

'  A  ballagan  is  a  building  of  a  conical  form^  composed  of  poles 
about  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  long,  laid  up  from  the  edge  of  a  circle 
about  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  the  tops  all  meeting  at  the  centre, 
and  then  tied  with  ozier  twigs  or  ropes.  The  outside  of  the  poles  is 
then  covered  with  bark  of  the  pine,  birch,  &c.  and  oftentimes  coarse 
grass  upon  the  bark.  Other  poles  are  afterwards  laid  upon  the  bark, 
and  grass  to  keep  it  in  its  place  3  and  are  also  fastened  with  oziers. 
This  kind  of  hut  is  generally  erected  on  the  centre  of  a  square  plat- 
form, elevated  ten  to  twelve  feet,  upon  large  posts  planted  deep  in  the 
ground.  Poles  are  again  placed  in  rows  under  the  building  and 
between  the  posts,  where  they  dry  their  fish,  which  the  hut  serves  to 
cover  from  the  weather,  as  well  as  to  store  and  preserve  them  after 
they  are  dried.  The  door  of  the  hut  is  always  opposite  to  the  water  j 
the  fire-place  on  a  bed  of  earth  outside,  at  one  corner  of  the  platform. 
A  large  piece  of  timber,  with  notches  cut  in  it  instead  of  steps,  and 
placea  against  the  platform  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  is  the 
method  of  ascending  and  descending,  particularly  unsafe  and  inconve- 
nient for  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  uncouth  ladder.' 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33. 

We  have  mentioned,  under  the  general  name  of  berry,  the 
food  in  which  bears  delight  in  summer.  The  berry  seems  to  be 
the  Polar  grape — when  Britons  painted  blue,  their  dessert  was 
composed  of  currants  (called  currant  berry  in  the  North), 
gooseberries  (why  ?),  and  crabs.  The  Kamtchatkan  can  set 
before  his  guest  a  far  greater  variety  of  sylvan  fruit.  Mr. 
Dobell  found  in  the  woods  red  currants  of  a  very  large  size  and 
high  flavour,  though  somewhat  more  acid  than  those  of  our 
gardens ;  besides  these  there  are  the  raspberry,  two  or  three 
sorts  of  whortle  berry,  moroshkas  (Rubus  haememorus),  and,  the 
most  delicate  of  all,  the  knejnika,  a  species  of  wild  strawberry, 
possessing  a  very  high  aromatic  flavour.  The  berries  of  the 
mountain- ash  are  better  in  Kamtchatka  than  in  Siberia  or 
Russia,  as  is  also  a  small  wild  cherry  called  cheroonka.  There  is 
also  the  heath  berry,  and  a  red  berry  that  grows  on  a  very  small 
shrub  called  in  Russia  broosnika.  These  are  in  great  plenty ; 
the  cranberries  are  not  only  most  plentiful,  but  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  kind. 

At  Klutchee,  the  travellers  still  navigating  this  beautiful  river, 
is  the  volcano  Klootchefsky,  which  deserves  to  be  better  known, 
if  Mr.  Dobell's  report  of  it  is  to  be  relied  on. 

'^  At  the  back  of  the  village  rises  the  majestic  volcano  Klootchefsky, 
rearing  his  awful  and  flaming  head  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
clouds.  This  huge  mountain,  towering  to  the  skies,  is  a  perfect  cone, 
decreasing  gradually  from  its  enormous  base  to  the  summit.    Kloot« 
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chefsky  may  perhaps  be  inferior  to  Etna  in  size^  but  it  certainly  sur- 
passes it  in  beauty.  The  summit  is  eternally  covered  with  snow,  and 
from  the  crater  issues  a  volume  of  flame  and  smoke  that  streaks  the 
sky  for  many  miles.  Sometimes  quantities  of  tine  ashes  are  thrown 
out,  which  fall  almost  imperceptibly,  and  impregnate  the  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  be  inhaled  in  breathing.  The  inhabitants  informed  me,  that 
they  affect  the  lungs,  and  produce  a  tickling  cough,  and  a  swelling  of 
the  glands  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  suppression  of  perspiration. 
When  a  pure  flame  issues  from  the  crater  of  Klootchefsky,  it  is  seen 
at  the  Tigil  and  Aieuters  coasts,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  versts. 
i  thought  the  valley  of  Sherrom  very  beautiful  ^  but  here  the  sublime 
is  so  happily  blended  with  the  beautiful,  that  I  gave  the  preference  to 
Klutchee,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  Kloot* 
chefsky.  The  inhabitants  also  informed  me»  that  this  volcano  had 
once  thrown  out  a  whitish  clammy  substance  like  honey,  which  stuck 
to  the  fingers,  and  was  perfectly  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  disappeared 
about  mid-day,  when  the  sun  shone  out  bright  and  warm.  From  their 
description  of  this  phenomenon,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  must 
have  been  what  is  called  the  honey  dew,  which  has  fallen  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  the  .Carolinas  and  South  America.  I 
could  not  forbear  requesting  the  colonel  to  permit  the  boat  to  pass 
gently  along  without  paddling,  in  order  to  feast  my  eyes  on  the  mag- 
nificent scene  before  us.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted^  that  this  sublime 
object  is  situated  in  such  a  remote  corner  of  the  globe.  There  are 
warm  mineral  springs  on  the  river  Klutchee,  which  I  afterwards 
visited.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  39,  41 . 

At  Nijna  Kamtchatsk,  the  object  of  the  author's  expedition 
was  answered  :  he  spent  a  week  with  the  hospitable  governor, 
general  Petrowsky,  a  fine  old  Russian  gentleman,  and  then  set 
out  on  his  return. 

The  whole  of  this  route  presents  a  country  almost  depopu- 
lated, land  adapted  both  for  pasture,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
coarser  grains  abounds  in  every  direction  unclaimed  and  unem- 
ployed. It  appears  that  formerly  the  peasants  cultivated  the 
soil,  and  got  good  crops  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  but  at  present 
they  have  deserted  agriculture  for  the  chace,  which  is  both  more 
attractive  and  more  profitable.  At  Klutchee  they  have  potatoes 
in  great  abundance,  of  a  fine  and  large  quality,  also  good 
cabbages,  turnips,  cucumbers  sometimes,  and  also  pumpkins. 
A  people  who  are  content  to  eat  dried  fish  instead  of  bread,  and 
can  catch  in  a  few  days  as  much  as  will  serve  them  for  the 
winter,  cannot  easily  be  weaned  from  that  mode  of  life.  In  the 
winter,  if  they  are  fortunate,  they  run  down  as  many  sables  and 
foxes  as  will  procure  them  watky  (rye  brandy),  tobacco,  and 
tea ;  they  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  every  other  luxury. 

During  this  expedition  the  traveller  enjoyed  four-and-twenty 
days  of  sunshine  almost  in  succession,  a  state  of  w^eather  he  did 
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not  expect  to  find  in  a  mountainous  coimtry,  in  between  fifty  and 
sixty  degrees  of  north  latitude.  Towards  the  last  of  September 
the  nights  were  frosty  but  no  severe  cold  occurred^  or  they 
could  not  have  slept  as  they  did  in  the  open  air  in  their  canoes. 
But  on  the  1st  of  October  on  the  return  journey  the  snow  and 
rain  came  down  together,  five  or  six  days  sooner  than  the 
ordinary  epoch. 

Mr.  Dobell  stopped  on  his  return  at  the  habitation  of  Conon 
Merlin  (great  names^)  and  has  given  us  an  interesting  account 
of  this  happy  Kamtchatkan  menage.  His  ostrog  had  twenty-four 
men,  but  of  that  number  seven  or  eight  only  were  able  to  fish 
and  hunt.  Notwithstanding  they  caught  fish  enough  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  and  the  dogs,  and  also  made  hay  to 
support  seventeen  cows  and  a  horse.  The  Toyune's  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife,  two  sons,  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter-in-law,  all 
of  whom  seemed  to  possess  the  same  active  disposition  and  in- 
dustry that  distinguisned  the  master  of  the  house.  The  following 
extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  living  in  Kamtchatka. 

'  Merlin  assiu^  me  that  himself  and  his  sons  had  killed  twelve 
bears,  eleven  mountain -sheep,  several  rein-deer,  a  lai^  number  of 
geese,  ducks,  and  teal,  and  a  few  swans  and  pheasants.  "  In  Novem- 
ber," said  he,  '^  we  shall  catch  many  hares  and  partridges  ;  and  I  have 
one  thousand  fresh  salmon  lately  caught,  and  now  firozen  for  our 
winter  s  stock.  Added  to  this,  in  my  cellar  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  potatoes ;  with  various  sorts  of  berries,  and 
about  thirty  poods  of  sarannas,  the  greater  part  of  which  we  have 
stolen  from  the  field-mice,  who  collect  them  in  large  quantities  also  for 
winter  !"  He  then  showed  me  two  other  roots,  one  called  makarsfaina, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger, 
covered  with  a  rough,  brown  skin,  and  having,  when  pealed,  a  slight 
astringent  bitter,  with  the  flavour  of  a  chesnut.  The  Kamtchatdales 
eat  it  raw.  The  name  of  the  other  root  is  kimsheega,  a  sort  of  wild 
potatoe,  the  botanic  name  of  which  I  do  not  know.  A  plant  of  which 
the  natives  are  excessively  fond  of  eating  in  the  spring,  whilst  young, 
is  what  is  called  in  Russia  sloka  irava.  When  the  centre  stalk,  which 
is  hollow  like  that  of  the  parsnip,  runs  to  seed,  and  is  stripped  of  the 
outer  skin,  it  is  very  tender  and  palatable.  These  the  Kamtchatdales 
call  poolchkee.  The  stalks  of  their  leaves  are  also  hollow  ;  but  the 
juice  is  so  corrosive,  the  natives  when  eating  them  always  take  great 
care  not  to  let  them  touch  the  lips  in  putting  them  into  their  mouths. 
Should  the  juice  touch  the  lips  or  any  part  of  the  face,  it  produces  a 
blister,  and  eventually  a  sore  resembling  that  occasioned  by  burning 
or  scalding.  I  have  seen  this  plant  split  and  dried,  when  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  impregnated  with  the  saccharine  principle,  adheres  to 
the  fingers  when  pressed,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste.  The  hquor  dis- 
tilled from  this  plant  it  said  to  be  very  good,  but  extremely  intoxi- 
cating,'—Vol.  i.  pp.  ^i-S. 
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Mr.  DobelPs  intention  being  to  reach  Russia  as  quickly  as 
possible,  he  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  setting  in  of  winter,  the 
season  for  travelling  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  at  length 
started  on  his  journey — an  undertaking  not  without  its  perils — 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1813,  in  a  kibitka  or  covered  sledge, 
with  the  determination  to  proceed  round  the  Aleuters  coast  to 
Ochotsk. 

'  My  conveyance  was  by  means  of  dogs  j  and  a  nuknber  of  my 
acquamtances,  all  drawn  by  dogs,  accompanied  me  twelve  versts  off 
to  Avatcha.  We  formed  a  numerous  party,  and  a  very  .curious  onei 
such  as  is  seen  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  The  eagerness  and 
impatience  of  the  dogs,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  kyoorshiks,  were  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  exertions  of  the  high-blood  coursers  and 
jocki^s  of  Newmarket.  Nor  does  the  management  and  driving  of 
dogs  require  much  less  skill  and  attention  than  are  needed  in  the  latter 
case  to  arrive  at  perfection,  and  the  palm  of  victory.  Our  journey  to 
Avatcha  was  literally  a  race  ;  and  a  highly  novel  and  interesting  one 
to  a  stranger.  My  kyoorshik  was  a  cossack  who  had  niade  too  free 
with  the  bottle,  so  that  during  the  night,  in  going  to  Koraikee,  he 
overset  me  four  or  five  times.  These  frequent  accidents  so  delayed 
me,  that  I  did  not  get  there  until  between  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 
Two  Chinese  servants  accompanied  me,  who  were  also  unfortunate  in 
having  had  a  drunken  driver,  and  they  complained  heavily  of  being 
rolled  in  the  white  hard  water,  as  they  called  it,  until  I  taught  them  to 
say  snow.  As  they  were  both  natives  of  the  country  about  Macao,  and 
had  never  before  seen  snow,  they  were  greatly  surprised  the  first  time 
it  snowed,  and  ran  to  me  to  inquire  what  it  was  that  came  down  so 
white,  like  feathers  Y — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  66-7. 

Early  in  his  route  an  accident  occurred  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  strong  impression  in  favour  of  the  Kamtchatkan 
character. 

'  After  leaving  Tolbachik  the  roads  were  good,  and  we  soon  arrived 
at  Oushkee.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  few,  and  those  few  miserable. 
I  therefore  distributed  some  presents  amongst  them,  which  I  had 
brought  purposely.  My  distribution  was  nearly  finished,  when  I 
observed  a  lad  whose  features  I  recognized,  and  immediately  ques- 
tioned him  where  he  belonged  to.  He  said,  **  I  am  from  the  Tigil 
coast,  and  have  been  sent  here  to  assist  travellers  3  and  I  helped  to 
row  you  down  the  river  last  summer.  As  I  have  been  always  very 
busy,  I  have  been  but  once  at  the  chace,  but  I  killed  a  sable,  and  I 
kept  it  on  purpose  to  repay  your  kindness,  for  the  knife  and  flints  you 
gave  me.*'  When  I  observed  that  this  poor  fellow  was  misery  per- 
sonified, not  a  shirt  on  his  back,  and  the  skin  dress  he  had  on  all  in 
tatters,  I  refused  to  accept  his  offer.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when  I  made  him  return,  and  took  his  sable 
from  him  in  return  for  what  I  had  ordered  to  be  given  him  :  at  which 
he  seemed  quite  happy.    The  Kamtchatdales  are  not  only  grateful  for 
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favours^  but  they  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  return  for 
a  present,  and  are  highly  offended  if  it  is  refused.  One  of  my  Chinese  > 
servants,  who  was  a  very  good-hearted  fellow,  was  so  affected  at  the 
above  circumstance,  and  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  Kamtchat- 
dale  boy,  that  he  went  and  brought  one  of  his  blue  Nankin  shirts, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  it/ — Vol.  i.  pp.  74-5. 

There  is  a  custom  of  earning  a  wife  which  we  become  familiar 
with  in  the  Bible,  but  which  it  seems  has  grown  up  in  these 
remote  parts,  or  has  been  copied  from  some  of  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Asia.  It  was  at  Oukinskoy  that  the  Toyune  told  our 
traveller  that  he  served  three  years  for  his  wife  under  a  very 
hard  master,  and  nothing  but  the  love  he  bore  his  intended 
could  have  made  him  support  it. 

'  Should  a  young  man  fall  in  love  with  a  girl^  and  that  he  is  not 
rich  enough  to  obtain  her  by  any  other  means,  he  immediately  enslaves 
himself  to  her  father  as  a  servant  for  three,  four,  five,  or  ten  years, 
according  to  agreement,  before  he  is  permitted  to  marry  her.  When 
the  term  agreed  on  expires,  he  is  allowed  to  marry  her,  and  live  with 
the  father-m-law  as  if  he  were  his  own  son.  During  the  time  of  his 
servitude,  he  lives  on  the  smiles  of  his  mistress,  which  ought  to  be 
very  benignant  to  enable  him  to  endure  so  long  the  frowns  of  an 
imperious  master^  who  never  spares  him  from  the  severest  labour  and 
fatigue.'— Vol.  i.  p.  82. 

We  have  spoken  of  Kamtchatdale  hospitality :  it  has  limits,  but 
they  are  only  those  of  the  landlord's  supplies.  Families  fre- 
quently pay  one  another  visits  which  last  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
until  the  generous  host,  finding  his  stock  exhausted,  is  forced 
to  give  a  hint  to  his  guest  to  take  his  departure.  He  does  not 
uncover  a  pair  of  spurs  on  the  table,  the  border  hint,  because  he 
probably  never  saw  these  humane  machines  for  accelerating  the 
speed  01  a  generous  animal — but  he  presents  at  dinner  a  dish 
which  is  called  tolkoothay  a  kind  of  olio  or  hodge-podge,  compo- 
sed of  a  number  of  meats,  fish  and  vegetables,  all  mixed  together, 
and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  prepare.  The  guests  invariably  leave 
the  house  the  following  day,  and  never  take  the  hint  amiss. 
Mr.  Dobell  speaks  highly  of  the  opportunities  of  establishing 
fisheries  at  feamtchatka,  and  feels  assured  that  if  properly 
managed  they  would  prove  a  source  of  wealth.  The  country 
though  so  far  removed  from  all  we  consider  civilized,  is  still  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  World. 
In  ten  or  twelve  days  a  passage  may  be  made  to  any  part  of  the 
Japanese  islands,  in  thirty  or  forty  days  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  to  Macao,  to  the  Philippines,  or  any  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Islands :  in  sixty  days,  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  California  or  the  Islands  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean* 
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'*  There  is/'  says  our  author,  ''  no  place  more  advantageously 
^situated  for  commerce  and  no  place  ^vhich  enjoys  so  little. ' 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  population.  '*  I  asked"  says  Mr* 
Dobell,  "  the  Toyune  of  Ouka,  if  he  should  be  pleased  to  seea 
vessel  arrive  at  his  little  port  with  a  cargo  of  tea,  sugar,  nankin^ 
and  other  luxuries." — "  Those  things"  said  he  "  to  us  who  have 
so  little,  would  be  very  acceptable :  but  1  should  be  more  pleased 
if  they  would  send  me  a  cargo  of  men  ;  for,  out  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  souls,  which  compose  my  ostrog,  I  have  only  five  or  six 
who  are  able  to  hunt  and  fish."  As  the  traveller  proceeds 
farther  up  the  Peninsula,  the  thinness  of  the  population  increases 
and  the  log-houses  give  place  to  jourtas :  when  Mr.  Dobell 
asked  why  ?  the  answer  was,  we  have  no  large  timber  near  us 
and  no  people  to  go  to  a  distance  to  procure  it.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  this  species  of  habitation.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  hut  of  the  ancient  Armenians  as  described  in 
Xenophon's  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

^  A  jourta  of  this  sort  is  generally  a  frame  of  timher  put  into  a  square 
hole,  four  or  five  feet  deep  3  and  within  the  frame  a  quantity  of  stakes 
are  set  close  together,  inclining  a  little  inwards,  and  the  earth  thrown 
against  them.  The  stakes  are  left  round  on  the  outside,  but  hewed 
within,  and  the  top  is  framed  over  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  arched 
and  supported  by  stanchions.  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  square 
hole  that  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  door  and  a  chimney,  the 
inhabitants  passing  in  or  out  by  means  of  a  piece  of  timber  placed 
against  the  edge  of  the  hole,  with  notches  cut  in  it  to  receive  the  feet 
— a  miserable  substitute  for  a  ladder.  The  top  and  sides  are  covered 
without  with  a  quantity  of  earth,  and  sodded.  At  one  end  there  is  a 
large  hole  with  a  stopper  to  it,  which  is  opened  when  the  oven  is 
heating,  to  force  the  smoke  out  at  the  door.  When  once  heated,  and 
the  stopper  closed,  jourtas  are  warmer  than  most  wooden  houses,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  smoke,  that  is  excessive,  they  would  be  comfortable 
winter  dwellings.  They  are  made  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions  5 
and  some  of  them  that  have  fioors  are  really  decent  and  bear  some- 
thing  the  appearance  of  a  house  under  ground.'— Vol.  i.  pp.  90-1, 

On  entering  the  country  of  the  Karaikees  the  character 
both  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  inhabitants  suflfers  a  con- 
siderable change.  Extensive  plains  occur,  and  the  people 
wander  in  tribes  accompanied  by  fiocks  of  rein-deer.  The 
traveller  in  crossing  these  districts  is  frequently  visited  with 
poorgas  or  snow-storms  which  rage  with  terrible  fury  and 
threaten  destruction  to  the  shelterless.  Taught  by  necessity, 
the  inhabitants  have  learned  to  predict  the  weather  for  four- 
and-twenty  or  even  eieht-and-forty  hours.  In  case  of  the  occur- 
rence  of  one  of  these  poorgas,  the  wayfarer  gives  the  rema 
to  the  dogs,  and  if  there  is  a  rein*deer  on  the  plain  these  saga** 
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riouN  uiiiiunls  uro  siin>  to  direct  their  course  towai-ds  it^^  and 
couMO()uriitlY  to  wjonrta  of  the  Karaikees,  It  was  on  occasion  of 
ono  of  those'  temiH^sts  that  Mr.  Dobell  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
KuruikeoH.  His  liistory  of  il  will  be  read  with  pleasure ;  it  pre- 
wnls  u  striking  pietun^  of  savage  hospitality, 

*  The  |HH>i^  riu;\Ht  witli  rcttoubUxl  fury  :  the  clouds  of  sleet  rolled 
like  a  dark  *uioke\ner  ihe  uuH>r.  and  we  were  all  so  benumbed  with 
aUd  thai  our  lix^th  chaltennl  iu  our  heads.  The  sleet,  driven  with 
*weh  \  ioloiuw  had  g\U  iuto  our  clothes,  and  penetrated  even  under 
*mr  |«arka5,  and  into  our  lvii;;:j?!i4:e,  whenner  there  was  the  smallest 
orv\i\V,  At  leu^rth.  the  royuiw's  d^^  becan  to  snuff  the  air,  bark 
K>udl>\  and  set  out  at  ftdl  speed.  It  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity. 
I1\e  re*t  of  thi^  \k^  t[v4Uw<\!  this  example,  aad  strained  CTcnr  nerve 
t\>  ke^'p  |\ftvv  with  theuis  v^ur  hearts  now  bcit  hUrh;  for  we  were 
»ure  iIk'  \K>«:$  muoU  the  retn^leer.  a;\d  this  emotion  had  already  infused 
a  ^anuth  tWnij^h  our  ^vins.  as  ^e  ant:c;i>a:ed  she  happiness  of  tindiug 
»Keltvr  tVxMU  a  drea^ltul  sKvtu  that  thniNAteuevi  us  wi:h  death.  In  about 
l\>n  minute  uhhv,  wv  hjui  ;hc  inedfabie  (>«ei&sunf  of  dndine  oorsehres 
iWM^r  a  lasp^  Kaniikce  JvMxrta.  whew  w^e  sjiw  a  dae  £x  httnng, 

tlw  Kan^ikeos  Kavi  all  r%;r.  v*;;5  w*i?hTh<:r*:-I;:h*  Jirsd  swirs.  todeleDd 
tW^r  w^a^wc  ftvvft;  the  ^.xy^^.  '»>x'>.  s>^r  %:rix>K<,  SK:smlMd  as  they 
wvw.  v\>cki  KaT\i»v  k«^^  trv^itx;  rur.r.;r«:  .^r.  sbe  brtc  ;*ja  s:;;;L:rvxs2ded  the 
^V^ViN'ta  rv  Kara;kees.  « V  w>>re  r,"*  W'«:jLrd  .-«  ~.2s,  hiii  beard  the 
xVk*  f^v  3<v,",v  UftVs  a;v.,  Ars:N:.,\x;ir;i:  .n;:?  arr^jl-  iai  iLroaCT killed 
a  ?iv>c  fat  Nv^  ,  arv^,  :>>c  >»\N:x>er.  «\*^?»:  <ik'rr.;r.4:  >.'r::  w^-i  we  axrivxed. 
b  ^^  ^\«v  I'.^v  S.>j,vv  >»^  >vx;V.  >>^c  rv  s-tv:*  jlivi  sji«  fn>si  o# 

w    iw?«<^v*>.l  ^i.Vx   fv\v>    s^  ;Vk    ..yvn-  C    rv  t  i^:^  i.sxje  to 
«v»h '>  ;hrx\  )»i.'»*f\\,  vkVv  ~o-:vx\'       i.'v.  iv:  s^vnv**  ,* 'i'-^ryi^  i^%  iatiie 

><V^'    -I*        \>  '*sV^:    ^^   ;K    iVV    ><»  "i^    x*V^  W        »    ...  V-  >  A.\»V^J    rvMjiri.  *^a5 
«U]*«\N    X^^^^   nv     ^^v     ■  \        '•^Vx  iv    ■- »';^-iV     :lv  lV"i.r^.    tut  *Tae 
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watky,  and  biscuit  made  of  rye  bread.  The  host  took  nothing  but 
bread  and  watky  during  the  dinner.  He  drank  five  or  six  glasses; 
which  I  thought  would  have  made  him  drunk  j  but  they  seemed  not 
to  affect  him  in  the  leasts  and  he  drank  two  more  after  dinner  without 
being  intoxicated. 

'  After  distributing  some  beads,  needles,  knives,  and  tobacco,  amongst 
the  family,  I  was  quite  surprised  on  looking  towards  the  door,  to 
perceive  that  the  poorga  had  ceased,  and  fine  weather  had  returned. 
I  therefore  took  a  walk  to  look  at  the  herd  of  deer — many  of  which 
were  so  tame,  they  came  to  the  keepers,  and  suffered  them  to  stroke 
their  heads.  Our  host  showed  all  his  sledges,  and  every  thing  I 
wished  to  see  about  his  jourta,  and  seemed  quite  happy  to  gratify 
my  curiosity.  As  we  approached  the  entrance  to  the  jourta,  I  observed 
two  fine  fat  reindeer  led  up  to  us  by  two  Karaikees,  who  held  large 
knives  in  their  hands ;  and  the  moment  they  got  quite  near  to  us,  they 
plunged  their  knives  into  the  sides  of  the  deer,  and  laid  them  dead  at 
our  feet.  The  old  chief  immediately  turned  towards  us,  and  bade  my 
interpreter  tell  us  that  one  of  them  was  a  present  for  me,  and  the  other 
for  the  Toyunes  who  accompanied  me.  My  interpreter,  who  was  of 
Karaikee  origin,  found  out  at  last  that  the  host  was  a  relation  of  his. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  much  joy,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  another  fine  buck,  to  regale  his  relation. 

'  The  Toyune  of  Evashka  being  in  possession  of  an  order  from 
Government  to  collect  the  tribute  and  tax  from  the  Reindeer  Karaikees 
in  that  quarter,  he  made  the  interpreter  explain  his  powers  to  the  other 
Toyune,  and  ask  him  if  he  was  prepared  to  pay  them.  He  replied, 
that  he  would  pay  the  tribute  with  great  cheerfulness,  but  he  could  not 
pay  the  tax  in  money,  because  he  had  none,  nor  did  he  know  how  to 
get  it,  "  1  wish,"  said  he  to  me, "  as  you  are  going  to  St.  Petersburg, 
you  would  tell  the  Emperor,  that  the  Reindeer  Karaikees,  though  a 
wild  people,  are  good  loyal  subjects,  and  are  always  ready  to  pay  the 
tribute  in  furs,  although  they  cannot  pay  him  in  money.  Our  habits  of 
life,"  continued  he,  ''  are  such,  that  we  never  buy  or  sell  any  thing  for 
money  j  how  then  can  he  expect  us  to  find  it  ?  When  I  want  tobacco, 
knives,  kettles,  needles,  or  watky,  I  buy  them  with  fox,  sable,  and 
deer  skins  5  and  I  know  nothing  farther  of  trade:  besides,  I  have 
heard,  that,  amongst  you  who  trade  for  money,  the  eflfect  often 
spoils  the  heart,  and  creates  bad  blood  between  man  and  man.  I 
am  glad,  therefore,  there  is  so  little  money  amongst  our  Reindeer 
Karaikees,  who  are  warm  tempered."  I  was  struck  with  the  full 
force  of  the  reasoning  of  this  untutored  man,  who  convinced  us  also  of 
his  generosity,  by  the  ample  return  he  made  for  the  few  trifles  I  gave 
to  himself  and  family.  After  having  made  this  speech,  which  was 
delivered  in  a  serious  tone,  he  ordered  a  bundle  of  fox  and  sable's  skins 
to  be  brought,  and,  throwing  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Toyune,  "  There," 
said  he,  *'  is  our  tribute.  Let  the  interpreter  write  me  a  paper,  and 
do  you  sign  it,  to  say  you  have  received  it.** 

'  This  request  having  been  complied  with,  and  the  afternoon  being 
very  fine  and  serene,  we  deemed  it  best  to  resist  the  kind  invitation  of 
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the  niglit  with  him,  ami  proceeded  on  our 
not  far  ftom  an  ostrog.' — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  102-7. 

IMiooe,  Zachar,  vrith  whom  Mr.  Dobell  fell  in, 
and  vfco  ^ccamfmaattA  him  a  great  part  of  his  route,  and  ren- 

:es»  is  an  interesting  character.  There 
;  iffvH^  aaecdoCe*  conceining  him,  which  display  virtues 
karh  wo«U  -Jo  lKo^>«ir  to  better  opportunities.  One  trait  de- 
flcnbei  by  ma  malhoc  mizht  be  read  m  Plutarch,  and  taken  for 
aa  uuoiSte  <j{  t!ie  days  when  men  were  heroes,  or  made  so  by 
thisir  hi^iCLCsuia. 


' .%  cimmacmce  ocgmicJ  whOsI  we  were  at  Govenskoy,  that  in* 
^red  SEK  with  respect  fvr  the  greatness  of  soul,  the  courage,  and  the 
wntr  frnui  exkibaeti  hj  my  friend  the  prince  Zachar,  and  revealed  to 
3Be  ic  oiK«  the  eai»e  of  fSb^  great  influence  he  possessed  over  the  Ka- 
?aikees  o€  tikis  eoKt.  My  KTutehee  Kjoorchicks  begged  of  me  to  give 
them  jome  wacky  to  bay  retodeerskin,  parkas,  and  boots  3  and  one  of 
dbe  prfnce'5  mes,  who  kid  drank  rather  too  much  of  it,  became  quite 
temas.  Wkh  a  lu^  knife  in  his  hand,  he  sought  the  prince,  crying 
•Titt  tiutt  he  was  aa  aofost  man,  and  he  would  stab  him.  The  other 
1Liraike«s  tried  in  Tain  to  stop  him  until  he  had  got  quite  near  to  the 
?rincTr*j  dweOia^,  when  he  called  with  all  his  force,  "  Come  out, 
^aehsr.  if  50a  «£fcre  :  I  am  prepared  to  kill  you  !  '*  Zachar,  who  was 
<^imlT  dffaking  tea  with  me,  heard  all  of  a  sudden  this  extraordinary 
3».yK  'and  which  the  interpreter  immediately  explained  to  me). 
pctac^f  pot  down  his  cup  of  tea,  and,  rising  slowly  from  his  seat, 

^t  oat  of  the  joarta.  I  followed  him  closely  with  a  pair  of  loaded 
I'Astii^.  which  I  always  kept  ready  in  case  of  necessity.  When  he 
jVKtKTrd  that  !  Iiillowed  him,  he  desired  the  interpreter  would  tell  me 
»M  u>  interfcfv,  as  he  would  very  soon  settle  the  affair  himself.  Du- 
nns: thi5  time  the  drunken  Karaikee  foamed  with  rage,  and  was  trying 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  crowd  that  surrounded  him.  Zachar, 
who  had  already  thrown  off  his  parka,  now  unbuttoned  his  shirt,  ex- 
posed his  breast,  and  ordering  the  crowd  to  stand  aside,  advanced 
hoklly  up  to  the  Karaikee  ;  and  then  with  a  terrible  voice,  and  an  un- 
daunted contenance,  he  said  to  him,  *'  Hei^  is  the  braast  of  your 
prince ;  strike  at  it  if  you  dare  !  ''  The  Karaikoe  se^tiMd  thunder- 
stnick  !  He  raised  his  hand,  but  he  was  afraid  to  ^^riL^e,  and  the 
knife  fell  to  the  ground  !  **  Coward  "  said  Zachar,  ''  yota  hfcw  *avcd 
your  life  :  for  if  you  had  aimed  a  blow  at  mc,  1  would  hw^e  oibniwn 
you  down  at  the  same  instant,  and  vour  own  knife  shooldhw^r^toiwn 
out  your  hearths  blood.""  He  then  ordored  his  men  to  ^onBirt*  ifl« 
until  he  should  l>e  sober,  and  retnrncd  with  mc  to  finish  h?f  ten..  I 
askefl  him  how  ho  could  tx*  so  impnident  r^  to  expose  himself  to  a 
mad  drunken  fellow,  x^ithont  anv  thing  to  defend  hihiselft 
answered  with  a  smiVc,  *' 1  hnvo  more 'sf reneth  and  eomi 
twenty  such  miserable  fe^Tom's.  He  mif^ht  hfivo  wonndw* 
in  the  arm  through  mv  wKwling  off  hfs  hlowj  \» 
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thrown  him  down  immediately^  and  killed  him  with  his  own  knife.** 
I  could  not  help  admiring  a  man  whom  nature  seemed  to  have  formed 
to  command^  seeing  that  he  could  calm  so  quickly  the  fury  of  a  drunken 
savage/— Vol.  i.  pp.  Ill— .14. 

The  Karaikees  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Reindeer  and 
the  Sedatchee ;  the  latter  live  in  settled  habitations,  and  are  an 
inferior  race  to  the  Reindeer  or  pastoral  Karaikees.  The  Ka- 
raikees are  not  a  clean  people,  but  of  the  two,  the  settled  Ka- 
raikees are  most  filthy  :  Mr.  Dobell  has  seen  the  meat  fish  which 
been  buried  the  whole  winter,  and  which  when  opened  in  the 
Spring,  tainted  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance :  with  their 
berries  they  consider  seal-oil  a  delicacy.  The  jourlas  of  both 
are  smoky  and  dirty;  tobacco  is  in  constant  use,  and  of 
watky  they  are  immeasurably  fond.  The  women  take  tobacco 
in  a  very  curious  manner  :  it  is  first  ground  iiito  powder,  and 
then  they  rub  it  upon  their  gums.  With  the  tobacco  they 
generally  mix  birch  leaves,  which,  it  is  said,  heightens  the  fla- 
vour of  mundungus.  One  of  the  Karaikees  asked  Mr.  Dobell 
for  an  antient  leather  bag,  in  which  he  had  long  kept  tobacco : 
he  cut  it  up  into  morsels,  and- chewed  it,  instead  of  his  tobacco, 
which  was  economically  reserved  for  future  use.  In  exchange 
for  this  herb,  our  Author  found  no  diflSculty  in  procuring  rein- 
deer ;  he  was,  in  fact,  loaded  with  venison  for  a  few  pounds  of 
tobacco.  Their  bread  is  made  of  the  fine  pounded  bones  of  their 
deer,  with  the  marrow  in  them,  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  meat 
and  fat.  It  is  tolerably  well  tasted  when  eaten  with  salt,  and 
would  be,  says  our  Author,  really  delicious,  if  it  were  not  for  a 
smoky  flavour  which  it  contracts  from  the  place  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  On  one  occasion  a  chief  had  been  paid  in  watky  for 
some  services  he  had  rendered,  and  it  produced  the  desired  effect ; 
he  got  exceedingly  drunk,  and  fell  asleep  :  when,  on  another 
occasion,  he  was  paid  in  the  same  liquor,  Mr.  Dobell-s  ser- 
vants diluted  it,  and  the  chief  drank,  and  drank,  and  still  found 
himself  not  drunk,  which  so  inflamed  his  wrath,  that  he  rose 
up,  entered  the  traveller's  abode,  and  violently  charged  him 
with  a  breach  of  bargain.  He  was  not,  he  said,  as  drunk  as  h€ 
ought  to  be.  Few  things  attracted  their  attention  so  much  as 
Mr.  Dobell's  trunks,  covered  with  lacquered  leather,  and  full  of 
bmss  nails  :  they  excited  their  astonishment,  and  proved  a  fund 
of  amusement  along  the  entire  route.  Bets  were  frequently 
made  as  to  the  number  of  nails  they  contained,  and  they  were 
counted  over  and  over  a  hundred  times  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  character  of  a  Karaikee  and  a  Kamtchatkan  must  be  kepi 
distinct;   the  former  is  proud,  irascible,  and  vindictive;  the 
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Kamtchatkan,  is  on  the  contrary,  mild,  good,  and  of  a  temper 
not  easy  to  ruffle. 

The  rein-deer  has  been  called  the  horse  of  these  countries ; 
it  is,  however,  rather  the  ox.  He  is  in  Kamtchatka,  incapable 
of  fatigue,  is  difficult  to  manage,  requires  great  rest,  fre- 
quently lies  down  in  the  snow,  and  for  drauglit  is  altogether 
unequal  to  the  dog.  The  distance  performed  by  a  team  of  dogs 
and  a  kibiika,  in  a  day,  is  really  extraordinary ;  forty  or  fifty 
versts  are  travelled,  day  by  day  without  an  eflPort,  and  sometimes 
nearly  twice  as  much.  It  is  attended  with  some  little  risk, 
for  if  they  fall  in  with  the  track  of  a  bear,  or  catch  the  scent  of 
a  reindeer,  they  are  off,  and  no  driver  can  command  them.  His 
only  hope  is,  that  of  jamming  the  vehicle  between  the  trunks  of 
two  trees,  for  the  dogs  do  not,  in  the  least>  regard  the  weight  they 
ate  dragging  behind  them.  Forage  is  carried  along  with  them ; 
they  feed  upon  dry  fish,  and  are  capable  of  supporting  both 
hunger  and  fatigue.  Mr.  Dobell  has  recorded  many  interesting 
anecdotes  respecting  an  animal  as  yet  not  fully  appreciated. 

The  difficulties  of  the  traveller's  journey  increased  the  farther 
he  advanced  ;  he  was  leaving  the  better  parts  of  Kamtchatka, 
and  before  he  arrived  at  the  more  inhabitable  parts  of  Siberia, 
he  had  to  pass  a  country,  which  in  winter  requires  great  caution, 
stores  of  provision,  and  good  guidance,  in  order  to  traverse  with 
safety.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  lost  among  the  wild  and  un- 
inhabited regions  of  the  mountains,  near  the  Aleuters  coast,  and 
it  was  only  by  great  perseverance  and  exertion,  that  he  and  his 
party  were  saved  from  perishing.  Their  safety  was  owing  to 
their  meeting  with  a  river,  the  stream  of  which  they  followed 
for  five  hundred  versts  ;  and  which  after  many  days  and  nights 
of  peril  and  adventure,  led  them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
inhabited  district,  in  a  condition  of  extreme  exhaustion.  The 
authorities  were,  however,  active,  and  the  inhabitants  benevo- 
lent :  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  Mr.  Dobell  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  proceed  to  Ochotsk,  a  town  on  the  coast,  where  the 
Russians  Keep  a  naval  dock -yard  :  Yakutsk,  is  his  next  point, 
and  then  Irkutsh,  Tomsk,  and  Tobolsk  ;  where,  or  at  least  soon 
after,  he  leaves  the  reader,  considering  that  he  is  then  entering 
upon  a  part  of  Russia  at  least  better  known  than  the  one  he 
had  been  travelling  in. 

The  town  of  Ochotsk  is  composed  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  houses,  having  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
male  inhabitants,  besides  women  and  children.  It  is  situated 
on  a  small  sand-bank,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  river  Ochota),  which  is  in  fact  a  perfect  honey- 
comb, through  which  the  waters  of  the  river  are  perpetually 
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oozing.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  cellar  or  apartment  under 
ground  without  its  being  immediately  filled.  Fresh  water,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  is  brought  every  day  in 
boats.  Mr.  Dobell  considered  the  situation  of  the  town  as  one 
of  extreme  danger,  and  since  his  first  visit  it  has  been  removed 
to  another  position.  Corn  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  bags, 
called  sumas,  which  are  carried  on  horse  back.  A  troop  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  of  these  horses,  each  carrying  six  poods 
weight  of  flour  (pood =36  lb)  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
pouple  of  men.  The  sumas  are  bags  made  of  green  hide  without 
the  hair ;  the  flour  is  forced  as  lightly  as  possible  into  them 
while  they  are  damp,  and  when  dry  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  a 
stone.  On  opening  them  the  flour,  for  about  half  an  inch 
deep,  is  attached  in  a  hard  cake  to  the  bag,  and  if  originally  good 
it  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  From  ten 
to  thirty  thousand  horses,  according  to  circumstances;,  arrive 
at  Ochotsk  annually,  carrying  liquor,  flour,  naval  stores,  and 
merchandise.  After  being  thoroughly  recruited,  Mr.  Dobell 
prepared  for  his  journey  to  Yakutsk,  a  distance  of  one  thousand 
and  twelve  versts,  and  it  cost  him  some  days  to  furnish  his  bag» 
gage  with  leather  coverings,  to  hire  his  Yakut  Yeemshicks,  or 
drivers,  and  secure  horses  both  for  saddle  and  burthen.  On  the 
road  he  procured  a  good  stock  of  milk  and  butter,  which 
he  carried  in  the  Yakut  fashion^  in  two  leathern  bags  made, 
of  horse  hide,  and  called  simmire.  The  Yakuts  mix  sour  milk 
and  cream  together  in  those  bags,  which,  after  they  have  travel- 
led a  few  hours  on  horse-back>  becomes  butter  and  butter-milk ; 
the  butter  collecting  in  small  lumps  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  marble.  A  Yakut  drinks  the  butter  and  butter-milk 
together,  or  eats  the  butter  in  handfuls  with  his  boiled  meat, 
and  in  such  quantities,  that  Mr.  Dobell  is  afraid  to  state  them. 
He,  however,  afterwards  becomes  more  bold,  for  he  tells 
us  [vol.  ii.  p.  41]  that  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  many  years 
among  them,  assured  him  that  he  has  seen  at  a  wedding-feast^ 
the  great  butter-drinkers  consume  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
per  man.  The  master  of  the  house  deems  himself  delighted,  to 
see  half  a  dozen  great  butter-drinkers  come  to  his  feast,  and 
then  contend  with  each  other  in  gluttony.  The  Yakuts  are 
nearly  as  fond  of  horse-flesh  as  of  butter ;  pitching  the  tent  for 
the  night,  travellers  are  obliged  to  keep  watch  lest  their  horses 
should  be  stolen  and  eaten  before  they  are  up  in  the  morning.  A 
fine  mare,  belonging  to  Mr.  DobelFs  YaLut^,  got  staked  duning 
the  journey  along  the  extraordinary  roads  they  are  obliged 
to  pursue :  though  it  was  a  severe  loss  to  them,  yet  they  seemed 
to  find  ample  consolation  in  the  delicious  fare  it  promised  tbem 
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for  several  days.  If  the  reader  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  beautiful  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we 
recommend  to  him  Mr.  Dobell's  numerous  descriptions  of  lakes 
among  the  mountains,  of  rivers  tumbling  into  the  valleys  or 
peacefully  flowing  between  banks  clothed  with  rich  pasture,  or 
the  graceful  poplar;  of  lofty  peaks,  and  ranges  of  hills  assuming 
the  most  singular  and  striking  forms.  By  way  of  specimen  we 
will  quote  his  description  of  scenery  along  the  stream  called 
Queuinquee,  among  the  Seven  Mountains;  and  on  the  mountain 
jcalled  by  the  Yakuts^  Unikan — said  to  be  the  highest  in  all 
Siberia. 

'  We  left  this  place  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  my  guide 
informing  me  we  had  several  of  the  highest  mountains  of  that  part 
of  Siberia  to  cross,  which  it  would  cost  us  two  or  three  days'  to  peri 
form,  as  some  of  them  were  so  steep  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  walk.  The  first  we  ascended,  by  the  course  of  the  small  river 
Akra,  was  one  of  the  Sem  KhreptofiP,  or  Seven  Mountains,  also  called 
by  the  Yakuts  Cettadavan.  These,  as  well  as  several  others  in  their 
neighbourhood,  are  entirely  composed  of  black  slate  rock  of  a 
good  quality  -,  but  being  far  from  water-carriage,  in  a  country  thinly 
peopled,  they  are  like  many  other  valuable  objects  in  Siberia, 
lieglected.  We  descended  from  the  summits  of  the  Seven  Mountains, 
along  the  course  of  a  most  wild,  romantic,  and  beautiful  stream, 
called  by  the  Tongiisees  Queuinquee.  It  forces  a  winding  passage 
through  a  deep  chasm  between  the  mountains,  leaving  a  narrow 
strip  on  either  side,  barely  wide  enough  for  a  horse-path.  Above  this 
path  are  steep,  broken,  and  impending  cliffs,  which  are  covered  with 
IUosSa  and  crowned  with  forests.  The  waters  either  rush  swiftly  in 
murmuring  eddies  over  a  rough  bed,  or  violently  burst  in  cataracts 
through  cleft  rocks,  making  the  country  round  re-echo  to  their  roar, 
and  forming  a  most  picturesque  and  enchanting  scene.  The  traveller 
5s  filled  with  terror  as  well  as  admiration  on  beholding  the  immense 
Vamparts  that  rise  around  him  to  the  skies,  moulded  into  uncouth  and 
curious  shapes,  and  covered  with  a  tremendous  foam  above  his  head. 
In  other  parts  the  whole  body  of  the  stream  fell  suddenly  in  cascades 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet ;  and,  in  short,  the  result  was  such  an  endless 
variety  of  cataracts  and  waterfalls,  surprising  and  charming  the 
heholder  at  every  step,  as  1  have  no  where  seen  in  the  course  of  any 
river, 

^  After  passing  the  Seven  Mountains,  we  came  to  another,  the 
highest  and  steepest  of  all  Siberia,  called  by  the  Yakuts,  Unikan ; 
and,- as  we  were  obliged  to  lead  our  horses,  we  were  completely  tired 
^re  we  attained  its  summit,  towering  above  the  clouds.  Being 
elevated  beyond  all  the  rest,  we  had  a  view  to  an  immense  distance 
around,  where  there  was  not  a  plain  or  valley  near  enough  to 
be  distinguished  !  Rough,  misshapen  heaps  appeared  on  every  side^ 
thrown  up  in  such  huffe  broken  forms,  I  could  compare  their  aspect 
to  nothing  but  that  oi  a  boisterous  ocean.    Let  the  reader  imagine  a 
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liquid  earthy  in  ihonstrous  agitation,  moved  by  a  mighty  tempest,  with 
mountains  for  the  waves,  rearing  up  their  rocky  uncouth  heads  to  the 
skies,  and  in  this  rude  form  consolidated  5 — he  may  then  bring  to  his 
mind's  eye  ;  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Unikan.  Nor  could  I  help 
fancying  it  resembled  that  chaos  from  whence  the  Omnipotent  bade 
our  incomparable  globe  to  start  forth,  and  assume  the  varied  and 
pleasing  form  that  now  delights  our  eyes  with  its  endless  novelty. 
We  descended  by  the  course  of  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  and  over 
the  worst  roads  that  can  well  be  imagined.  At  the  mountain  foot 
the  horses  were  half-leg  deep  in  mud  5  and  in  other  spots  sharp 
pointed  stones  so  thickly  covered  the  way,  the  poor  animals  fre- 
quently wounded  their  feet  and  legs  in  spite  of  the  best  precautions.* — 
vol.  i.  pp.  325,  328. 

At  one  point  of  his  route  our  traveller  came  upon  several 
Jourtas  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  large 
rich  meadows  spreading  before  them.  On  inquiry  he  was 
informed  they  contained  a  colony  of  exiles.  They  appeared 
exceedingly  well  off;  living  on  the  banks  of  a  river  abounding 
with  fish  and  game,  in  comfortable  dwellings,  and  amidst  fine 
pastures  and  good  soil;  though  they  might  be  deficient  in 
luxuries,  they  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  an  ample  supply  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life.  These  people  call  themselves  Fas- 
sellencies,  or  colonists,  and  are  styled  in  Siberia,  Neshchastnie 
Lood^e,  or  unfortunate  people.  The  government  protects  them 
from  every  species  of  insult,  and  it  is  said,  labours  to  give  the 
convicts  opportunities  of  commencing  life  afresh.  Mr.  Dobell, 
on  occasion  of  this  incident,  indulges  in  some  warm  eulogies  on 
the  Russian  penal  code,  which  we  wish  it  deserved.  In  fact 
we  detect  expressions,  and  a  tone  of  respectful  deference  to  the 
Russian  autocracy  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  which  leads  us  to 
think  he  has  already  transferred  his  allegiance,  and  that  he  is 
looking  for  promotion  in  the  very  improvable  part  of  the  world  he 
is  describing. 

The  cold  m  the  province  of  Yakutsk  is  in  winter  extremely 
severe ;  it  is  considered  the  coldest  portion  of  Siberia,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  44**  of  Reaumur  below 
the  freezing  point.  Mr.  Dobell  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing some  of  the  winter  habitations  of  his  Yakutsk  convoy ; 
the  road  lying  near  them,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  pay  a  visit 
to  their  families.  He  found  them  large,  substantial,  comfortable 
dwellings,  containing  several  apartments  to  accommodate  their 
cows  and  horses  in  winter ;  they  were  built  of  hewn  logs,  firmly 
put  together,  the  roof  and  sides  being  well  covered  with  turf,  and 
plastered  over  with  cow-dung.  The  windows  were  few,  and  those 
very  small,  the  shutters  fitting  tight  like  the  dead-lights  of 
a  ship^  in  order  to  exclude  the  cold*    For  the  same  purpose,  and 
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in  order  to  admit  a  portion  of  opaque  light,  the  inhabitants  some- 
times cut  large  blocks  of  ice  the  size  of  the  window  fratnes, 
which  they  insert,  and  the  frost  auickly  fixes  them,  and  there 
they  remain  till  the  Spring.  Onnis  return  from  this  visit,  the 
traveller  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  on  a  seat  composed 
of  his  baggage,  when  the  Yakut  and  his  family  appeared  before 
him,  bearing  presents  of  sour  milk,  fresh  milk,  butter  and  cream^ 
and  leading  a  young  bullock,  between  two  and  three  years  old,  that 
was  knocked  down,  and  his  throat  cut  before  Mr.  Dobell  couU 
possibly  prevent  it.  These  people  lead  a  pastoral  life,  and  living 
in  a  country  abounding  in  meadow  and  pasture,  they  turn  their 
whole  attention  to  rearmg  horned  cattle  and  horses  :  milk,  pre-* 
feared  in  various  ways,  is  their  principal  substance,  and  their 
ravourite  beverage  is  khomisSi  an  mtoxicating  acidulated  liquor. 
The  best  kind  is  made  from  mare's  inilk.  The  birch-bark  tub^ 
which  contains  the  mother  by  which  fermentation  is  produced, 
and  which  is  valued  according  to  its  age^  is  handed  down  as  an 
heir-loom  from  father  to  son. 

At  the  timeof  our  Author's  first  visit  to  Yakutsk,  that  town  was 
composed  of  270  houses,  100  jourtas,  five  churches,  and  a  mo* 
nastery,  independent  of  extensive  government  and  public  build- 
ings. Since  that  period  it  has  been  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. The  average  heat  of  summer  does  not  exceed  16**  Reau- 
mur, yet  it  is  sometimes  as  hot  as  the  climates  of  the  torrid  zone; 
The  principle  vegetables  cultivated  are  potatoes,  cabbages, 
turnips,  radishes  and  other  roots :  the  cucumber  here,  the  coldest 
spot  in  all  Siberia,  rarely  succeeds  except  in  hot-beds.  Innu- 
merable herds  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  and  the  river  Lena  supplies  it  abundantly  with  fish  and 
waterfowl,  and  the  country  round  with  game.  Iron,  salt,  and 
several  other  minerals  are  found  in  this  province.  Talc  is  found 
in  great  quantities,  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  is  gener- 
ally used  for  window  glass.  The  river  Lena  and  all  its  tributary 
streams,  are  remarkable  for  the  fine  flavour  and  abundance 
of  its  fish  :  the  lakes  are  filled  v^^ith  carp  and  tench.  In  J  827 
strelitis,  white-fish,  &c.,  were  selling  at  from  six  to  seven  shil- 
lings per  pood,  or  36  English  pounds,  and  beef  at  half  a  crown 
the  same  weight,  "  Notwithstanding"  says  Mr.  Dobell  "  the 
severity  of  the  winter  in  this  province,  it  may  truly  be  called  the 
garden  of  Flora,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  in  any  country  a  greater 
variety  of  beautiful  wild  flowers,  than  are  profusely  spread  over 
the  country  about  Yakutsk  and  the  country  between  it  and 
Ochotgk." 

The  continuation  of  our  Author's  course  lay  along  the  banks  of 
the  Lena,  which  he  ascended  for  two  thousand  tliree  hundred 
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and  seventy  versts,  partly  oh  horseback,  on  sledges,  and  some- 
times upon  the  ice  of  the  river.  This  very  considerable  distance 
does  not  exceed  above  half  the  length  of  this  fine  river  from  its 
source  near  the  Baikal  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Mr.  Dobell  con- 
siders it  one  of  the  safest  navigable  rivers  in  the  world ;  between 
the  lake  Baikal  and  Yakutsk,  where  our  traveller  first  encoun- 
tered the  Lena,  it  receives  no  less  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  rivers 
and  torrents :  many  of  the  former  are  navigable.  It  runs  through 
a  country  from  Yakutsk  to  Katchuk  of  the  most  striking  features : 
and  which  is  capable  of  great  improvement,  which  we  are  glad 
to  hear  has  not  only  commenced,  but  made  very  considerable 
progress  in  the  interval  of  Mr.  DobelPs  visits.  In  1826  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  agriculture  had  made  its  way  even  to 
the  tops  of  the  very  mountains,  which  when  he  had  passed  before 
were  covered  with  forests. 

On  approaching  Irkutsk,  Mr.  Dobell's  Chinese  servants  were 
exceedingly  astonished  to  find  themselves  all  of  a  sudden  in  a 
country  without  snow,  and  amongst  a  people  who  were  Chinese 
in  all  but  dress  and  language ;  they  could  not  conceive  how  a 
race  so  evidently  kindred  with  their  own  did  not  speak  Chinese. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Irkutsk  considerably  exceeds 
fifteen  thousand  souls :  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  Governor  of  Irkutsk.  The 
necessaries  of  life  abound,  and  are  exceedingly  moderate  in 
price.  Even  the  wines  and  luxuries  of  Europe  may  be  had  at 
a  charge  which  astonishes  the  stranger  by  its  smallness. 

The  town  is  well-built,  populous,  cheerful,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  agreeable  society.  These  are  undoubtedly  not  without  their 
value  in  the  heart  of  Siberia.  Among  other  public  establish- 
ments is  a  large  brick  building,  containing  the  workshops  of  the 
exiles.  Here  all  sorts  of  tradesmen  are  busily  occupied,  and  are 
provided  with  comfortable  apartments,  clean  clothing, and  whole- 
some food.  The  cloth  manufactory  is  carried  oh  by  the  convicts 
on  a  great  scale,  and  Mr,  Dobell  expresses  extreme  satisfaction 
at  the  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  which  seemed  to  reign  in  this 
busy  scene.  The  cloth  is  made  from  the  wool  and  hair  of  the 
Buretta  sheep,  goats  and  camels.  It  costs  the  government  a 
rouble  the  arshin :  it  is  sold  at  two  roubles.  The  difference  sup- 
ports the  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

The  climate  of  Irkutsk  is  the  mildest  of  all  Siberia.     In  or 
dinary  seasons  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur   seldom  exceeds 
30**  to  34**  of  cold,  and  this  but  at  short  intervals.     On  Mr. 
Dobell's  last  journey  from  Irkutsk  to  Krasnoyesk,  in  January 
1828,  the  coldest  wmter  that  has  been  known  in  Siberia  for 

inany  yewsi  the  spirit  pf  wine  thermometer  fell  to  37**  of  Reau- 
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offence  without  offending?     But  the  Bishop  damaged  his  own 
sanctity  for  the  good  of  others ;  he  walked  or  rode  about  in 

Suest  of  sin  instead  of  holiness,  that  through  his  neglect  of  the 
uties  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  trespasses  of  others  might  be  cor- 
rected. Inclination  said,  "  Hie  to  thy  study  and  read  divinity, 
or  hold  communion  with  thy  inward  soul ;"  out  devotion,  not  to 
heaven  but  to  the  reformation  of  sinners,  cried  *'  haste  thee  to  the 
Green  Park,  and  see  the  boys  play  at  ball,  and  make  contem- 
plation of  the  mackarel  and  green  stalls  of  Clare  Market,  the 
doings  of  the  basket-women,  and  the  abominations  of  the 
butcher.''  The  sacrifice  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  Sunday  to 
the  common  weal  must  have  been  extraordinarily  painful  to  our 
Bishop,  who  had  probably .  some  fearful  doubts  whether  the 
command  "  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day"  did  not  peremp- 
torily forbid  the  application  of  it  to  the  apprehension  of  sin. 
We  assume  that  the  Bishop  witnessed  all  tne  abominations  he 
describes,  because  he  could  scarcely  have  credited  wickedness 
he  deems  so  great  on  relation,  and  because  he  could  not,  with 
any  decency,  have  employed  others  in  the  observing  office, 
which  we  suppose  him  to  have  performed.  Had  he  requested 
any  other,  in  whom  he  had  trust,  to  go  into  markets  and  pleasure 
places,  to  take  note  of  traffic  or  of  not,  the  answer  of  the  elect 
would  surely  have  been,  **  This  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and 
you  know,  right  reverend  Sir,  that  I  must  devote  it  to  the  good 
of  my  own  soul,  rather  than  to  the  espying  the  transgression^^ 
of  the  wicked.  I  may  not  trouble  the  frame  of  my  mind  with 
the  offences  of  the  ungodly ;  I  may  not  disturb  the  pious  compo- 
sure suitable  to  this  day  with  the  noise  of  Mammon,  or  the 
spectacle  of  illicit  pleasures.  Neither  the  chink  of  traffic,  nor 
the  gauds  of  vanity  are  meet  for  my  temper  on  this  Sabbath  of 
pause  from  worldly  uncleanliness,  and  the  chafings  of  dis- 
pleasure. I  would  rather  cleanse  my  own  soul  than  espy  the 
foulness  of  my  neighbour.  I  would  rather  seek  good  than  see 
ill.  I  would  not  ruffle  the  calm  of  pious  charity  with  thoughts 
of  the  misdeeds  of  the  wicked,  and  would  not  plant  my  footsteps 
in  their  path,  but  walk  in  the  peace  of  righteousness.  I  am  too 
great  a  sinner.  Oh  !  Lord  Bishop,  to  have  hours  of  this  blessed 
day  to  spare  in  noting  the  sins  of  others." 

As  this  answer  must  have  been  anticipated  by  the  Bishop, 
had  he  for  a  moment  meditated  the  employment  of  another  per- 
son, it  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  our  Rignt  Reverend  Father  must 
himself  have  taken  the  reconnoissance  of  the  fields  and  works  of 
Satan^  but  allowing  that  he  had  godliness  to  spare  for  this  ungod- 
liness—granting him  a  dispensation  from  the  devout  observance  of 
the  Sabbath^  conceding  to  him  an  indulgence  for  the  seeking  of 
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scenes  of  worldly  tumult  and  vanity,  there  is  yet  this  further 
consideration,  that  in  the  very  act  of  witnessing  the  offences, 
the  Bishop's  presence  must  have  appeared  to  sanction  them. 
What  thought  the  boys  at  ball  in  the  Green  Park,  when  they 
saw  the  Bishop  the  Sunday  observer  of  their  sports  ?  What 
thought  the  basket-women  in  Clare  Market  when  they  beheld 
the  Right  Reverend  Personage  treading  his  way  through  their 
uncleanliness  ?  Did  his  rambling  seem  to  them  a  divine  occu-- 
pation  ?  Did  it  suggest  reflections  on  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  its  entire  appropriation  to  pious  offices,  and 
serene  and  serious  contemplations  f  The  Bishop's  example  has 
been  an  ill  one,  and  we  too  much  fear  he  has  fallen  into  a  snare 
of  Satan  through  the  conceit  of  zeal  over  much.  Are  we  not 
instructed  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it  ?  and  should 
churchmen  roam  and  ramble  in  busy  or  idle  places,  breaking  the 
Sabbath  for  the  correction  of  Sabbath-breakers  ?  Fie  upon  it ! 
The  pursuit  is  obviously  of  a  kind  "  inconsistent  with  the  tran- 
quillity and  frame  of  temper  in  which  the  duties  and  thoughts 
of  religion  should  always  both  find  and  leave  us  ;" — the  words 
are  quoted  by  the  Bishop,  and  reprehend  his  own  prying  exer- 
cises on  the  Sabbath. 

The  Bishop  begins  his  pamphlet  by  stating,  that  occasions  of 
*'  peculiar  and  pressing  exigency"  may  impose  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  addressing  the  people  of  his  diocese. 

'  When  an  evil  of  great  and  crying  magnitude  threatens  the  well- 
being  of  religion  amongst  us,  and  that  evil  is  most  conspicuous  and 
formidable  in  this  Metropolis  $  when  the  number  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  watch  and  to  oppose  its  progress,  is 
notoriously  and  lamentably  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the  province 
intrusted  to  them  ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  evil*  is  such  as  to 
require  a  speedy,  a  zealous,  and  a  general  resistance  on  the  part  of  all 
sincere  Christians  3  it  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
forwardness,  if  I  raise  the  voice  of  authority  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
of  his  Gospel  3  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  more  unusual 
such  a  warning  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  meet  with  attention.  The 
evil,  of  which  I  speak,  is  the  profanation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  an 
evil  which  has  often  been  noticed  and  deplored  by  good  and  pious 
men  at  different  times  within  the  last  hundred  years,  but  which  now 
bids  defiance  to  remonstrance  and  authority,  and  seems  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  all  religious  habits  in  the  lower  classes  of  society.*— 
pp.  1,  2. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Bishop  has  misplaced  his  main  anxiety 
when  he  fixes  it  on  the  poor.     He  proceeds  to  blame  the  rich 
for  setting  their  inferiors  the  example  of  Sabbath-breaking,  and' 
if  both  are  guilty  of  the  same  sin,  the  main  concern  should 
surely  be  for  the  former,    '{'he  rich  have  great  difficulties  t<> 
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contend  with  in  the  heavenly  path.  Wealthy  which  Bacon  calls 
**  the  baggage  of  virtue/'  is  to  them  a  very  heavy  impediment^ 
and  any  Sin  the  more  must  fearfully  emperil  their  progress.  Is 
it  not  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
tor  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ?  and  conse- 
qumitly^  when  a  Bishop  perceives  the  rich  committed  to  a  com* 
mon  fault  with  the  poor,  should  not  his  chief  anxiety  be  for 
those  whose  condition  is  of  the  greatest  danger  ?  From  the 
language  held,  a  person  ignorant  of  Scripture  would  infer  that 
the^ates  of  Heaven  offered  as  much  preference  to  the  rich  as 
the.  church-door.  But  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  poor 
have  many  promises  of  advantage  in  abetter  world,  and,  offences 
equal  among  rich  and  poor,  the  anxiety  of  good  divines  should 
rather  be  for  the  correction  of  the  rich  than  the  poor.  In  healing 
the  sick,  the  greater  attention  should  be  to  the  poor,  because 
their  aids  and  comforts  are  slenderest ;  but  in  the  cure  of  souls, 
the  first  correction  is  due  to  the  rich,  in  consideration  of  their 
state  of  peculiar  peril ;  and  benevolent  bishops  should  regard 
even  their  smallest  faults  as  of  the  first  moment,  and  calling  for 
the  loudest  warning,  or  most  peremptory  reprehension.  Yet  for 
some  cause,  unexplained,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  system  of 
pastoral  care.  Perhaps  the  case  of  the  rich  is  considered  past 
remedy,  the  needle-eye-impassibility  may  preclude  hope,  but 
yet  bishops  accumulate  wealth,  and  kings  are  assured  of 
Heaven. 

Our  Right  Reverend  Father  observes,  that  the  number  of 
clergy  in  Jus  diocese  is  inadequate  to  the  resistance  of  ''  the 
great  and  crying  evil"  of  which  he  writes;  an  evil  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  argues,  will  lead  to  the  gradual  decay  of 
national  prosperity,  or  some  sudden  visitation  of  calamity. 
Considering  tne  magnitude  of  the  danger  contemplated  by  the 
Bishop,  we  marvel  at  his  contenting  himself  with  the  publica- 
tion of  this  shilling  pamphlet.  Why  does  he  not  propose  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  clergy,  bewailed  as  insufficient,  by 
applying  a  large  portion  of  the  revenues  of  his  see  to  the  main- 
tenance of  new  recruits  ?  Can  he  see  the  peril  to  religion  and 
the  state,  and  keep  his  wealth  in  his  coffers,  or  expend  it  in  idle 

f)ageantry?  Setting  aside  his  Christian  sympathies,  will  he 
eave  his  children  (all  bishops  have  children)  an  inheritance 
among  a  people  of  infidels,  threatened  with  a  visitation  of  the 
divine  wrath  ? 

It  was  perhaps  prudent  to  try  first  the  effect  of  a  shiiling^ 
pamphlet,  but  should  the  observtoce  of  the  Sabbath  not  be 
improved  by  the  present  unexpensive  expedient,  our  Right 
Rev^roMl  Father  will  surely  call  upon. the  kgislature  to  permit 
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him  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  his  see  to  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  clergy  in  his  diocese,  the  insufficiency  of  that  body  being 
the  cause  of  the  mightiest  danger,  spiritual  and  physical,  that 
ever  impended  over  a  people. 

A  great  fault  which  we  have  to  urge  against  most  exceedingly- 
pious  persons  is  their  profaneness,  and  doubtless  the  Bishop  oC 
London  has  shocked  even  the  Sabbath-breakers  he  reproves; 
by  his  representation  that  the  glory  of  God  is  concerned  in  thi» 
question  of  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sunday.  Can  the 
Bishop  for  one  moment  suppose  that  the  play  of  idle  boys  at 
ball,  tne  sale  of  mackarel,  or  Doating  to  Kichmond,  can  have  any 
effect  on  the  glory  of  God  ?  In  our  miserable  earthly  glories 
how  insulting  it  would  be  to  represent  the  glory  of  one  being  as  de- 
pendent on  the  conduct  of  another,  and  how  immeasureably  more 
offensive  is  the  idea*  which  supposes  this  connexion  between  the 
Deity  and  his  creatures.  What  a  dehortation  from  marbles  and 
chuck-farthing  is  the  glory  of  God  !  Compare  for  a  moment 
the  base  quality  of  the  forbearances  required,  and  the  impossible 
damage  to  which  their  commission  is  alleged  to  tend.  This  is 
indeed  blasphemy,  but  nevertheless  we  should  regret  to  see  it 
prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  or  the 
whig  Attorney-General,'or  indeed  any  other  instrument,  than  the 
censure  of  public  opinion. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  Bishop's  statements.  ''  The  first 
offence  against  public  decency  which  I  shall  notice,''  says  our 
Right  Reverend  Father,  ^' is  the  traffic  which  is  carried  oil 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  all  the  different  articles  of 
food."  When  we  read  this  preface,  we  made  sure  of  some  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gunters,  Jarrins,  and  Granges ;  the  church 
we  thought,  is  coming  down  on  the  Confectioners,  the  Fish- 
mongersj  the  Poulterers,  and  the  Fruiterers,— but  no,  the  Bishop 
goes  to  market.  He  scarcely  gives  a  passing  notice  to  the  sins 
of  luxury  in  the  shops  of  fashionable  custom,  and  marches 
straight  to  the  stalls,  and  the  sheds,  and  the  barrows,  where  his 
piety  lets  itself  loose  upon  the  poorest  traffic  of  the  meanest 
traffickers.  He  blames  the  camels  for  setting  a  bad  example  to 
the  fleas.  He  sees  the  camels  loaded  on  Sunday  with  the 
supply  of  turbot  and  lobster,  ices,  spring  chickens,  and  duck- 
lings, but  he  cries  not  *  What  needle  will  admit  you  through  its 
eye  if  you  embarrass  your  natural  corpulency  of  sin  with  this 
additional  devil's  geer?'  To  Dives  purchasing  a  Sabbath- 
salmon  he  can  hardly  spare  a  passing  notice,  but  how  his  vivion 
is  filled  with  the  enormity  of  Lazarus  bargaining  for  a  sprat* 
Yet  the  lean  Lazarus  has  a  better  figure  for  a  needle's-eye  than 
Divesr  and  one  would  thii^  thai  tb^  more  difficult  case  4^ 
quired  the  preference  of  care. 
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As  we  have  intimatedyOur  Right  Reverend  Father  passes  by  the' 
shops  which  minister  to  the  indulgence  of  the  wealthy,  and  directs 
the  course  of  his  indignation  against  the  markets  which  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  poor.  But  here  again  he  makes  a  characteristic 
selection.  Of  all  the  tnarkets  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Temple 
Bar«  from  the  New  Road  to  the  Strand,  the  market  most  void 
of  genteel  custom  is  Clare  Market,  and  on  it  accordingly  the 
Bishop  vents  his  rage* 

'  In  spite  of  prohibitions  which  are  almost  forgotten,  and  of  peual-* 
'  ties  which  are  now  oftentimes  too  trivial  to  be  worth  enforcing,  the 
markets  are  full  of  buyers  and  sellers.  A  few  shops  are  partially 
closed  in  some  of  those  places  of  resort ;  but  in  Clare  Market  there  is 
not  the  least  show  of  respecting  the  day ;  an  unusual  degree  of 
activity  seems  to  prevail,  and  an  ostentatious  disregard  of  the 
Redeemer's  command,  labour  not  for  the  nteat  which  perisheth, 
hat  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto,  everlasting  life, — John  vi.  27* 
In  the  public  streets,  also,  nearly  every  shop  which  is  occupied  by  a 
butcher^  a  baker,  a  cook,  a  confectioner,  a  green-grocer,  is  open 
during  the  whole  morning  of  the  Sunday,  and  many  of  them  through- 
out the  day ;  and  all  this  in  defiance  of  the  laws  which  either  prohibit 
or  restrict  the  carrying  on  of  trades  or  callings  during  the  Lord's  Day. 
But  the  irregularities  of  this  kind, '  which  occur  within  the  limits  of 
the  two  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  are  trivial,  compared  with 
the  shocking  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  which  goes  on  in  the  popu- 
lous suburbs  of  the  Metropolis.  The  vast  parishes  to  the  east  and 
north-west  of  London  in  particular,  where  there  is  but  a  scanty  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  where  there  are  few 
persons  of  property  resident,  and  where  the  parish  officers  are  quite 
unequal  to  the  superintendence  of  their  respective  districts,  present  the 
most  frightful  scenes  of  depravity  and  ungodliness,  upon  the  day 
which  the  Lord  calls  his  own.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New- 
Cut,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  the  sale  of  provisions  on  Sun- 
day is  one  of  many  open  violations  of  decency,  which  have  called 
forth,  from  several  respectable  inhabitants,  an  earnest  representation 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  evil  which  results  from  the  want  of 
power  in  the  magistrates/ 

It  would  repay  the  reader's  trouble  (saving  the  Sabbath- 
breaking)  to  go  and  observe  the  ostentation  of  Clare  Market. 
The  mackarel  and  scraggy  joints  for  the  poor,  are  set  forth 
there  with  an  offensive  boastfulness.  How  differently  do 
Taylor's  fish  demean  themselves,  modestly  shrouded  in  ice  or 
cool  water,  while  the  dabs  or  plaice  in  Clare  Market  impudently 
shew  their  venal  bosoms  to  the  Sabbath  sun.  Oh,  their  offence 
is  rank  and  smells  to  heaven. 

And  here,  as  in  parenthesis,  we  must  observe,  that  we  wish 
these  things  were  avoidedi  but  we  would  begin  the  prevention 
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of  supply  with  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  not  with  the  necesr 
saries  of  the  poor.     More  of  this  in  another  place. 
The  Bishop  proceeds  to  state, 

*  A  gentleman>  who  had  personally  inspected  various  streets  an<l 
public  avenues  to  the  north-west  of  the  Metropolis^  counted  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  shops^  of  various  tradea.  open 
for  business  on  the  Lord*s  Day,  besides  stalls  for  fruit  and  other 
articles  of  consumption. 

'*  A  GFentleman/' — A  sinner,  by  your  leave,  my  Lord  Bishop  J 
a  Sabbath-breaker,  a  bringer  down  of  judgments  on  the  lahd,  a 
damager  of  Heavenly  Glory  !  Is  it  possible  that  a  Bishop,  full 
of  2eal  for  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  can  have  neard 
this  evidence  without  perceiving  the  quality  of  the  witness^ 
Was  not  the  obvious  remark  suggested  by  duty,  "And  Sir, 
how  came  you  to  employ  your  precious  Sabbath  hours  in  count- 
ing four  hundred  and  seventy  three  shops  besides  stalls  ?  Oil 
Pharisee,  while  you  have  been  espying  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy  three  motes  in  thy  brethren's  eyes,  thou  hast  failed  to 
note  the  enormous  beam  in  thy  own.  liet  him  who  is  guiltiest 
throw  the  first  stone,  and  it  is  not  for  the  curious  countet  of 
open  shops  on  the  JLord's  day  to  reprehend  improper  employ- 
ments on  the  Sabbath.  Your  knees.  Sir,  would  better  have 
been  bent  in  prayer,  than  exercised  in  carrying  you  up  and 
down  to  note  the  errors  of  your  neighbours,  and  the  espying  of 
faults  is  not  the  occupation  prescribed  to  pious  Christians  foi* 
the  day  of  rest,  charitable  thoughts,  and  meditation." 

These  strictures,  consistent  with  the  rules  proposed,  never  oc- 
curred to  the  Bishop,  who,  in  his  avidity  to  receive  evidence  of 
ill,  overlooks  the  action  of  the  witness  that  rendered  it. 

Further, 

*■  In  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  especially  on  the  Surrey  side  of  th0 
Thames,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parks,  Sunday  is  marked  by 
the  resorting  together  of  youthful  profligates  of  both  sexes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting,  pigeon-shooting,  gambling,  and  all  kinds  of  improper 
pastimes.  Even  in  the  Green  Park,  during  the  time  of  Divine  service, 
troops  of  boys  are  playing  at  ball  and  other  ^ames,  unmolested.  A 
more  respectable  class  of  Sabbath-breakers  (if  indeed  they  can  bcf 
called  more  respectable,  who,  with  better  opportunities  of  knowing 
their  duty,  neglect  the  doing  of  it),  resort,  not  to  any  place  of  wor- 
ship, but  to  the  public-houses  and  tea-gardens^  which  are  withiii  «( 
walk  of  their  homes  ;  while  many,  who  can  afford  it,  spend  their  Sun- 
day in  an  excursion  to  some  more  distant  scene  of  festivity  and  revelry. 
This  may  be  done  at  a  very  trifling  expense  by  means  of  what  are 
usually  called  '*  the  short  stages."  The  principal  streets  of  the  town 
arekq>t  in  a  continual  rattle  by  the  passing  and  repassing  of  these 
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tifAsy  vehicles>  which  disturb  our  public  wor8hip>  and  a&rd  too  great 
facilities  to  many^  who  ought  to  form  a  part  of  our  congregations^  ta 
desert  their  Sabbath  duties.  Nor  is  it  only  by  land  that  this  profana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Pay  is  carried  on.  The  steam-packets  up  the 
Thames  to  Richmond^  and  downwards  to  Margate  and  the  Nore,  are 
crowded  with  gaily  dressed  Sabbath- breakers.  It  has  been  stated^  that 
in  the  month  of  AugasC  last^  six  thousand  persons  availed  themselves 
of  this  convenience  to  fake  their  pleasure,  as  it  is  called.  A  waterman, 
who  lives  near  my  own  house,  has  told  me,  that  he  has  known  more 
than  five  hundred  boats  pass  under  Putney-bridge  on  a  fine  Sunday^ 
carrying  parties  of  pleasure.  To  this  I  may  add>  that  on  the  Padding- 
ton  canal  business  is  carried  on  at  the  wharfs^  and  the  boats  are  loaded 
and  unloaded  upon  the  Sunday  as  upon  the  other  days  of  the  week ; 
and  the  excuse  alleged  by  the  masters  is^  that  their  workmen  are  thus^ 
kept  out  of  mischief.' — pp.  14,  15.. 

"  The  nearer  the  Church,  the  nearer  the  *  *  *,"  says  the 
vulgar  ptoverb.  A  waterman  who  lives  near  the  Bishop's  house 
cannot  better  employ  his  Sunday  leisure  than  in  counting  the 
boats  passing  through  the  bridge,  and  the  Bishop  tells  the  sad 
tale  without  any  apprehension  of  the  scandal.  In  such  a  case 
the  Bishop  should  have  delivered  himself  to  this  tenor,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  waterman  was  not  a  gentleman,  and  therefore 
that  anotner  sort  of  rebuke  than  that  we  have  above  imagined, 
became  his  plebeian  iniquity. 

"  Fellow,  you  had  been  far  better  employed  on  that  sacred  day 
in  counting  beads  like  a  Catholic,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
doff,  than  m  counting  your  neighbour's  sins.  They  were  taking 
a  wrbidden  pleasure,  innocent  compared  with  yours,  which  was 
purely  idle  or  purely  censorious.  It  is  shocking  that  a  water- 
man, living  so  near  my  own  house,  should  have  made  so  ill  a 
use  of  his  Sunday's  leisure,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
examining  and  chastening  of  your  own  soul,  for  whose  correc- 
tion all  your  own  care  will  not  more  than  suffice.  Have  you 
counted  your  own  sins  and  omissions — have  you  counted  the 
occasions  of  spiritual  profit  you  have  lost  in  my  church— have 
you  reckoned  your  redemption — if  so  you  may  spend  a  Sabbath 
m  counting  boats  through  Putney-bridge  ;  but  if  not,  O  man  of 
a  bad  employ,  you  are  rowing  one  way  and  looking  another— 

Jrea,  indulging  in  the  profane  idleness  you  note.  It  is  true  that 
iving  near  my  house  you  may  have  heard  that  I,  your  Bishop, 
perambulate  and  walk  up  and  down  to  parks  and  markets,  to 
espy  the  ungodliness  of  the  land  on  the  Sabbath-day,  but  the  de- 
votion of  the  superior  clergy  must  often  be  the  devotion  in  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice,  and  we  leap  into  gulphs  of  iniquity  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  weal.  The  healing  physician  risks 
disease  to  cure  disease.    But  away  with  you^  man^  and  reckon 
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the  mercy  of  heaven  before  you  again  waste  your  Sabbath  hours 
in  counting  the  offences  of  man.^ 

The  fear  of  some  sudden  visitation  of  calamity  has  so  dis- 
ordered  the  perceptions  of  our  excellent  Bishop^  that  he  fails  to 
perceive  the  tendency  of  his  own  positions.    Thus  he  remarks ; 

*  Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  with  ourselves..  With  respect  to 
the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath^  I  fear  that  this  country  has  at 
all  times  fallen  short  of  its  sister  kingdom  of  Scotland;  whose  practice 
still  continues  to  be  an  example  and  a  reproach  to  her  more  powerful 
neighbour, ''-~^,  8. 

Now^  as  in  the  very  preceding  sentence^  the  Bishop  em- 
phatically reminds  us  of  the  truth,  that  "  righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation^ '  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  explain  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  country  inferior  in  godliness,  or  absolutely  profane  in  re- 
spect of  Sabbath-breaking,  has  preserved  the  supenorityin  power. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  our  Right  Reverend  Father  has  mistaken 
the  offences  of  Sabbath-breaking,  and  that  Heaven  considers 
the  breathings  of  the  poor  from  labour,  with  more  indulgence 
than  the  pampered  high-churchman.  In  treating  on  the  evil 
example  of  the  rich,  our  Monitor  is  mild  and  considerate. 
On  publicity  he  throws  the  main  blame.  The  abomination  of 
offence  is  not  in  the  deed  itself  but  in  the  light  that  exhibits  it* 
— '  noctem  peccatis' — concealment  makes  decorum.  It  is  ill  to 
give  Sunday  dinner-parties,  conversaziones  and  concerts,  because 
they  are  made  known  through  the  wicked  newspapers  which 
delight  in  publishing  the  errors  of  the  great,  while  they  leave 
their  pious  actions  unnoticed.  The  poor,  then,  reading  of  these 
practices  conceive  an  opinion  that  they  may  dine,  sing,  and 
talk  together  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  by  such  acts  bring  into 
jeopardy  the  class  which  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  Heaven.  It 
seems  to  us  clear  that,  according  to  the  medical  expression, 
the  rich  are  given  up  by  the  Bishop.  He  views  them  as  in- 
capable camels,  and  fixes  all  his  concern  on  the  poor,  who  are 
in  danger  from  the  examples  of  the  lost  wealthy.     Yet  in  one 

Elace  our  worthy  Bishop    reprehends    the  omission  of  grace 
efore  meat  at  good  tables,  but  probably  he  has  here  example 
only  in  view. 

'  At  many,  if  not  at  most,  of  these  Sunday  dinner-parties,  I  suspect 
that  the  decent  and  reverent  custom  of  returning  thanks  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  gifts  before  and  after  meat,  is  altogether  omitted ;  an 
ungodly  habit,  into  which  the  higher  classes  of  society  seem  to  be 
generally  passing.  The  harp,  and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  pipe,  and 
wine,  are  in  their  feasts :  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands* — p.  23. 

Oneexample  of  feasting  on  Sunday  he  sanctions.    Our  Right 
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Reverend  Father  extends  an  indulgence  to  the  entertainment  of 
parsons  after  service.  There  is  so  beautiful  a  naivete  in  the 
passage,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  citing  it. 

'  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  hospitality  is  in  no  case  to  bt 
exercised  on  a  Sunday^  There  may  be  occasion^,  when  it  is  in  som0 
degree  connected  with  tlie  public  services  of  the  day.  As  the  chief  part 
of  the  evU  which  is  complained  of,  consists  in  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  unwonted  encroachments  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  it  may  be 
thought  that  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  objection  to  the  ancient 
and  customary  hospitality  of  entertaining  those  who  attend  divinejervic^ 
in  their  official  capacity,  which  may  be  urged  against  Sunday  dinner- 
parties in  general.  But  the  lesd  there  is,  even  of  this,  the  better.'— 
pp.  24^-5. 

Have  cooks  souls?  Or,  according,  to  the  Bishop's  law,  is 
there  any  express  reservation  saving  the  cooks,  who  work  at 
roasting  and  boiling,  stewing  and  broifing,  to  comfort  the  clerical 
stomach  on  the  Sabbath  Day?  In  the  preceding  paragraph 
indeed  the  Bishop  has  observed. 

*  Nothing  can  be  so  necessary,  as  to  uphold  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  credit  of  religion,  and  to  set  forwanl  the.  salvation  of  mankind. 
Whatever  interferes  with  these  objects,  and  diminishes  our  means  of 
promoting  them,  can  never  be  necessary.  Convenient  it  may  be,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view  5  but  the  Christian  does  not  make  convenience 
the  measure  of  necessity:  with  him  the  necessity  lies  all  the  other 
way  ;  it  binds  upon  him  much  self-denial  and  much  abstinence  -,  but 
no  indulgence,  no  compliance  with  sinful  customs.  He  will  say  with 
St.  Paul :  fVhen  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak 
conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ,  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother 
to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my 
brother  to  q^ewd.'— p.  24.  . 

'  Yet  having  penned  this  paragraph  of  virtuous,  self-denial,  the 
idea  of  the  meat,  so  overcomes  the  sternness  of  the  Bishop,  that 
lie  relaxes  into  ^that  indulgence  for  the  parson's  entertainment 
which  we  have  before  quoted.  So  strong  is  the  savour  of  the 
flesh-pots  !  But  how  are  things  ordered  at  Fulham.  What  are 
the  Heavenly  prospects  of  the  cook,  the  coachman,  stable  boys, 
&c.  Is  any  manner  of  work  done  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  stable,  or 
the  dresser,  or  the  coach-box  ?  Doubtless  our  Right  Reverend 
Father  affords  the  example  of  all  he  inculcates,  and  his  house- 
hold is  released  on  the  one  seventh  day  from  all  duties  but 
those  to  Heaven.  We  applaud  the  practice,  and  indeed  to  a 
certain  extent  we  concur  entirely  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Bishop.  We  deem  it  most  desirable  to  preserve  the  Sunday  as 
free  from  labour  as  the  necessities  of  our  social  state  will  allow. 
It  ia  a  duty  of  humanity  to  tlie  poor  and  industrious  to  prevent 
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toil  or  the  avocations  of  business  on  the  Sunday.  With  this 
object  in  view  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  closing  of  the  shops 
rigorously  compelled,  but  they  should  all  be  closed.  We  would  not 
put  the  law  on  the  Green-grocers  and  grant  indulgence  to  the 
Fruiterer;  we  would  not  tolerate  the  Fishmonger  and  Poulterer  and 
interdict  the  Butcher.  Were  shops  closed  by  authority  on  Sun- 
day the  present  excuse  for  opening  those  which  supply  the  poor 
would  cease  to  exist.  Masters  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
workmen  earlier  on  the  Saturday  if  it  were  certain  that  the  poor 
people  could  not  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  Sunday. 
At  present  the  opening  of  one  shop  on  Sunday  leads  to  the 
opening  of  others  in  the  same  trade  and  neighbourhood.  The 
more  scrupulous  dealer  will  not  suffer  his  neighbour  to  carry  off 
the  monopoly  in  forbidden  employment,  and  he  is  for  self-protec- 
tion forced  into  the  same  system.  Against  any  exercise  of 
industry  which  may  be  avoided  on  Sunday  there  are  urgent 
objections.  Against  any  innocent  recreation  there  are  none. 
We  join  with  the  Bishop  in  aversion  to  the  spectacles  of  intox- 
ication, but  delight  in  seeing  the  people  pouring  out  to  taste  the 
freshness  of  a  purer  air,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  scenes  of  harm- 
less enjoyment.  These  things  neither  can  nor  should  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  attempt  to  check  them  would  only  lead  to  a  greater 
amount  of  mischief.  They  who  work  six  days  will  have  their 
recreations  on  the  seventh,  and  if  they  do  not  find  them  in 
exercises  and  amusements  they  will  seek  them  in  gaming  or 
liquor.  When  the  beadle  sweeps  the  green  he  fills  the  Public- 
houses  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  consistent  with  gaiety  in  the 
riot  of  intoxication  than  in  the  glee  of  cricket  or  quoits.  During 
the  period  of  divine  service  decorum  requires  an  abstinence  from 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business,  but  between  and 
after  the  period  of  those  duties,  it  is  politic  not  only  to  permit 
but  to  encourage  all  sports  not  objectionable  in  themselves;  and 
the  more  rigid  may  comfort  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  if 
such  recreations  are  not  suffered,  recourse  will  be  had  to  worse 
indulgences. 

■  In  restraining  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  some  regard  must  be 
had  to  circumstances,  and  nothing  can  be  more  stupid  than 
the  disposition  to  prohibit  baking,  by  which  the  industry  of 
two  or  three  people  in  a  district  discharges  hundreds  from 
employment.  In  the  House  of  Commons  this  proposal  lately 
found  considerable  favour. 

Mb.  Hobhouse  presented  a  Petition,  signed  by  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand of  the  Journeymen  Bakers  of  London,  Westminster,  South wark, 
and  the  towns  and  villages  within  ten  mile?  of  the  Royal  Exdiange, 
praying  that  the  law  which  now  permitted  dinners  to  be  baked  within 
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certain  liours  on  a  Sunday,  might  bq  altered  |  for  that  as  it  now  stoodj) 
the  Petitioners  were  unable  to  observe  the  Sabbath  with  that  degree 
of  strictness,  which,  as  Christians,  they  desired.  Sir  T.  Baring  gave 
his  support  to  the  Petition,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  this  country,  who  were  anxious  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath in  a  proper  manner.  It  was  a  great  evil,  that  men  of  the  present 
time  did  not  observe  the  Sabbath  in  the  manner  their  duty  required  ; 
and  when  any  body  of  them  desired  to  be  able  to  do  so,  the  legislature 
ought  to  do  their  utmost  to  gratify  the  wl^h.  An  admonitory  letter 
of  a  Right  Reverend  Prelate  had  lately  been  printed  on  this  subject/ 
and  in  his  opinion,  that  letter  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  Right 
lleverend  author,  and  notwithstanding  the  atigmii  that  had  been 
attempted  to  be  cast  on  hiin  oq  account  of  its  publication,  he  was 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  upright  paan.  The  evil  of  Sabbath- 
breaking  was  one  that  ought  to  be  put  down,  and  it  was  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  that  object  could  not  be  better  attained  by  pre- 
venting, than  by  punishing  the  oflFence.  While  he  was  on  this  subject 
he  would  observe,  that  a  bill  now  in  progress  through  the  House  for 
endowing  certain  chapels,  ought  to  be  altered  in  one  of  its  clauses, 
which  only  required  that  the  chapels  should  be  opened  twice,  instead 
of  thrice  on  the  Sunday.  Mn  Alderman  Thompson  also  supported 
the  Petition,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  presented  another  to  the  same 
effect.  Mr.  Slanjsy  wished  to  ask  the  Honourable  Mepabers  who 
were  pressing  these  Petitions  on  the  House,  whether  the  measure  they 
proposed,  of  absolutely  preventing  bakers  from  baking  dinners  on  a 
Sunday,  would  not  be  more  injurious  to  those  who  were,  by  the  pre- 
sent custom,  enabled  to  send  their  humble  provisions  to  be  baked  on 
Sundays,  than  it  could  be  beneficial  to  the  bakers  l^hear,  hear  !].  Not 
only  would  these  poor  people  be  put  to  much  inconvenience,  but  they 
would,  by  being  obliged  to  stay  at  home  to  cook  their  own  dinners, 
be  prevented  from  going  to  church,  as  they  were  now  accustomed  to 
do.  So  that,  even  if  the  measure  now  proposed  was  meant  in  favour 
of  religion,  it  was  one  of  the  most  short-sighted  measures  that  could 
have  been  imagined  Qhear  1].  It  reminded  him  of  an  attempt,  made 
in  a  similar  spirit,  to  prevent  the  barbers  from  shaving  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  by  which,  if  successful,  the  advantage  of  hundreds  would 
have  been  sacrificed  for  the  ease  of  one  [[hear,  hear !]. 

The  impolicy  of  the  proposal  is  obvious,  but  how  odious  is 
the  hypocrisy  which  assumed  the  show  of  piety  in  its  support. 
The  Pharisees  who  are  so  scandalized  at  the  idea  of  the  employ- 
ment of  bakers  on  Sunday,  see  no  evil  whatever  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  own  cooks.  There  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  cooks 
have  not  souls  requiring  as  much  care  and  consideration  as  the. 
souls  of  bakers,  and  before  a  bill  is  introduced,  prohibiting 
baking  on  Sunday,  we  hope  to  see  a  iiieasure  proposed,  for- 
bidding the  employment  of  cooks  in  roasting,  basting,  broiling, 
frying,  stewing,  &c.  under  heayy  pains  and  penalties  on  the 
owner  of  the  offending  kitcbe^u     until  those  who  dipe  well  k\^ 


days  forego  hot  meat  on  the  seventh,  from  regard  to  culinary, 
devotion,  it  were  enor^nous  to  perplex  the  dinners  of  those  wha 
dine  well  on)y  one  day  in  the  week. 
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^,  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert.     The  Decorations  by  Georgie  Cruih 
shank,  London. )  830. 

THIS  article  is  headed  with  the  titles  of  two  works  of  a 
.  kindred «  ifnotgf  a  similar  character ;  each  of  them  aiming 
at  that  light,  easy  and  piouant  deUneation»  which  maintains 
the  same  relation  to  more  elahorate  story-telling,  that  free  and 
spirited  etching  bears  to  the  more  finished  productions  of  tho 
graver.  It  amounts  to  no  positive  abatement  of  this  similarity^ 
timt  the  one  is  the  avowed  production  of  a  North  Briton  and  the. 
Other  almost  as  certainly  or  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland*  As  might  be  expected  under  thesa 
circum.stances,  the  humour  and  archness  of  the  former  are  more 
quieti  with  less  extravagance  of  caricature  and  of  oddity  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  his  pathos  rests  less  upon  incident,  than  feeling. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  tipsiness  on  the  jollity  of  the  Scribe 
of  the  "Three  Courses,"  which  seems  indigenous  to  the  Irish 
soil — less  of  finish  and  consistency,  with  more  of  frolick  and 
fun.  The  one  writer  may  be  imagined  composing  before  break-^ 
fast,  and  the  other  after  dinner,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
little  pleasant  bobbing  and  nobbing,  with  that  special  genius 
George  Cruikshank,  whose  dangerous  assistance,  like  an  ancient 
auxiliary  Roman  force,  so  often  reducea  the  succoured  party  to 
comparative  insignificance.  It  suggests  no  very  pleasant 
r^minisQenoes  of  the  prattle  pf  childhood,  for  an  author  to  hear 
that  the  innocent  lieges  eagerly  demand,  not  if  we  have  read  the 
book,  but  if  we  have  seen  the  pictures. 

The  machinery  of  '*  The  Dominie's  Legacy"  is  soon  described ; 
a  benevolent  and  welMnformed  Scottish  village  schoolmaster 
becomes  independeftt,  by  the  means  of  a  property  left  him  by 
one  of  his  pupils ;  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  gratify  a  favourite 
propensity  to  ramble  on  foot  throughout  the  country,  a  habit  in 
which  he  had  previously  indulged  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  recesses  of  his  school  avocations.  Tales,  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  the  incident  and  character  he  is  supposea  to 
encounter  in  thesis  peregrinations,  he  bequeathed  to  a  friend 
for  publication,  and  hence  the  title  of  the  work.  This 
scheme  necessarily  implies  a  dealing  with  domestic  and  simple 
events ;  therq  is  nPW  apd  ikm  an  atteippt  at  something  more 
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ambitious  in  the  way  of  pathos.  One  of  these  stories  called 
*'  Mary  Ogilvie"  is  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  at  once  of  character  and  incident.  It  simply 
narrates  the  history  of  an  involuntary  and  spontaneous  attach- 
ment which  takes  place  between  a  young  laird  and  the  daughter 
of  one  of  his  father's  tenants  ;  which  is  fruitless  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  the  natural  pride  of  station,  so  that  they  each  marry 
in  their  own  rank  ;  but  are  ultimately  reunited  while  still  young 
like  a.  temporarily  divided  current.  It  is  evident  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  such  simple  materials  must  rest  entirely  on  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  them,  and  in  this  respect  the  author  has  been 
eminently  successful.  Mary  Ogilvie  is  a  delightful  portrait  of 
an  artless  and  ingenuous  female,  elevated  by  purity  of  feelings, 
serene  but  heartfelt  passion  and  moral  dignity  into  a  superior 
creation.  There  is  a  felicitous  pathos  and  simplicity  in  the 
denouement  which  is  very  attractive.  The  remaining  serious 
tales  are  more  artificial  and  complicated,  but  with  the  exception 
of  Mary  Ogilvie,  the  humorous  sketches  of  this  author  are 
happier  than  his  graver  ones.  One  of  these,  in  which  a  nonde- 
script village  oddity  called  "  Wee  Watty,"  is  made  incessantly 
to  defeat  the  intention  of  a  kind  of  young  anatomical  student  to 
steal  a  dead  body,  may  pair  off  with  Little  Hunchback  and  the 
prattling  Barber  of  Bagdad  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  "  Leeny 
Davie"  is  another  pleasant  caricature  of  one  of  those  curious 
originals,  in  the  human  form ;  in  whom  lying  may  be  deemed  a 
species  of  idiosyncracy — persons  in  whom  the  faculty  or  organ  of 
invention  as  the  phrenologists  have  it,  is  so  predominant,  that  no 
perceptible  portion  of  utterance  without  its  exercise  is  ever  wit- 
nessed. A  lout  of  a  boy  thus  extraordinarily  gifted,  is  made  to 
set  an  entire  Scottish  burgh  in  an  uproar,  in  a  very  amusing 
manner.  Lastly  deserves  mention  the  querulous  "  Miss  Peggy 
Brodie,"  which  is  in  substance  a  Scottish  spinster's  lament  upon 
the  failure  of  her  endeavours  to  get  a  husband.  This  piece  of 
humour  is  very  neatly  arranged  5  the  unfortunate  town  lassie 
being  made  to  babble  out  her  own  story  in  a  manner  so  happily 
characteristic,  as  at  once  to  exhibit  her  disappointments  and  the 
cause  of  them.  In  fact  Miss  Brodie  is  obviously  an  alarming 
talker,  who  never  recollects  a  person's  name  ;  has  a  somewhat 
too  exclusive  predilection  for  volunteer  sharp-shooters,  and 
moreover  is  far  from  handsome.  Of  course  Miss  Brodie  who 
speaks  for  herself,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  latter  defect ;  but 
that  may  be  taken  for  granted,  because  pretty  simpletons  in- 
variably talk  in  one  way,  and  ordinary  ones  in  another.  The 
archetype  of  Miss  Brodie  is  in  town-bred  nature,  and  was  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  piping  times  of  volunteering ;  times>  of 
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which  a  monument  exists  in  the  form  of  a  debt  of  eight  hundred 
millions^  as  likely  to  be  durable  as  the  boasted  fame  of  Horace. 
To  conclude  "  the  Dominie's  Legacy  '^  though  not  a  first-rate 
production,  nor  approaching  first-rate,  is  a  very  respectable  and 
pleasant  one. 

The  very  handsomely  got  up  volume,  entitled  "  Three  Courses 
and  a  Dessert,*^  takes  its  name  from  associating  the  idea  of  three 
nominally  distinct  collections  of  tales,  with  that  of  the  three 
courses  of  a  dinner ;  with  the  relations  of  a  few  of  the  lighter 
whimsicalities  for  the  dessert.  These  courses  are  respectively 
denominated,  "  West  Country  Chronicles,"  **  The  Neighbours 
of  an  Old  Irish  Boy,"  and,  "  My  Cousin's  Clients."  The  first 
of  these  collections  might  almost  stagger  us,  as  to  the  Hibernian 
origin  of  the  author,  if  the  second  could  leave  room  for  doubt. 
However  that  may  be,  that  our  story-teller  is  evidently  much  at 
home  in  the  West  of  England  is  well  evinced  by  two  of  the 
stories,  one  of  which  is  called  '*  The  Counterpart  Cousins,"  and, 
the  other,  **  The  Braintrees  ;"  both  of  which  display  considerable 
power.  Another  brace  of  tales,  entitled  *'  Caddy  Cuddle,"  and, 
"  The  Bachelor's  Darling,'*  partake  of  a  larger  infusion  of  hu- 
mour. There  is  much  ingenuity  of  management  in  that  of 
**  Caddy  Cuddle  "  especially  in  the  production  of  an  involuntary, 
doubt,  whether  the  hero  of  the  tsJe  really  encountered  an  es- 
caped lunatic  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  or  only  dreamed  that  he 
did.  There  is  much  flight,  whim,  and  extravagance,  in  all  these 
tales  ;  but  a  portion  of  the  vivida  vis  animi  pervades  the  whole, 
and  however  occasionally  extreme  the  caricature,  it  generally, 
rests  upon  a  stray  foundation  of  verisimilitude.  But  it  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  our  brethren  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  would  spare  us  a  little  of  the  mysterious  vaticination; 
with  which  they  are  so  fond  of  gifting  bed-ridden  old  women, 
partial  lunatics,  and  superstitious  and  crazed  individuals  of 
all  denominations.  Without  too  much  scepticism,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  Heaven  quite  so  uniformly  reveals  its  designs 
to  this  description  of  persons ;  after  rigid  inquiry,  indeed, 
grounds  have  been  found  for  denying  it,  just  as,  but  for  respect 
for  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  frequent 
gift  of  prophecy  enjoyed  by  persons  at  the  period  of  dissolution 
might  also  be  doubted.  At  all  events,  these  oracular  aged  gen- 
tlemen should  not  be  so  frequently  represented  as  endowed 
with  a  portion  of  inspiration,  which  is  denied  to  the  bencif  of 
bishops.  The  laureate  should  look  to  this  matter,  and  settle 
the  boundaiies  of  these  dangerous  pretensions  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  his  Book  of  the  Church ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  the 
picturesque  and  impressive^  could  be  managed  with  a  little  less 
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of  such  matter^  neither  taste  nor  common  sense  would  suffer 
from  the  moderation. 

The  "  Neighbours  of  the  Old  Irish  Boy,^  please  Us  less  than 
*'  The  West  Country  Chrotiicles/'  partly,  because  a  series  of 
narratives,  in  one  unvarying  tissue  oi  provincial  phraseology  and 
slan^  blunts  vivacity  of  perception,  and  palls  upon .  the  under- 
standing. There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  wild  humour, 
however,  in  this  division,  especially  in  the  individual  character, 
as  distinguished  from  the  incidents.  "  My  Cousin's  Clients" 
relate  to  persons  and  adventures  supposed  to  have  been  mixed 
up  with  the  professional  experience  of  a  veteran  lawyer*  One 
of  the  hits  called  "  The  Mathematician'*  is  very  lively  and  inge- 
nious; **The  Dessert*'  consists  of  comparative  trifles  not  with- 
out merit,  but  scarcely  affording  materials  for  quotation,  feince 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  to  our  pages  the  charming 
lelief  which  the  graver  of  George  Cruikshank  has  supplied. 
•  It  would  appear  from  the  preface  that  the  designs  of  the 
Wood-cuts  which  embellish  this  merry  trifle  are  the  author-s  owtt, 
and  have  only  received  their  heightening  and  finish  froih  Mr. 
Cruikshank.  Those  which  are  the  most  airy,  sketchy,  and 
allusive  are  preferable  to  such  as  formally  depict  the  in* 
cidents  described.  The  archness  and  coveit  humour  of  many 
of  the  former  are  often  very  piquant,  knd  display,  most  cha- 
facteristically,  Cruikshank  s  magic  touch.  One  of  the  most 
simple  of  these  in  which,  without  the  least  liberty  taken 
with  actual  resemblance,  a  couple  of  pumpS  are  made  to  enact 
a  brace  of  grave  personages  in  close  conversation,  supplies  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  lightsome  facility  with  which  this 
gifted  artist  can  elicit  humorous  tad  extraordinary  effect.  This 
amusing  volume  is  got  up  very  handsomely,  which  appears  to  be 
an  affair,  of  course,  with  its  publishers  (Messrs.  Vizetelly 
and  Branston),  whose  "  Young  Lady's  Book,*"  for  beauty  of 
illustration  and  embellishment,  is  a  very  remarkable  produc- 
tion. What  it  is  right  to  do  at  all,  cannot  be  too  well  dohe, 
setting  aside  the  more  direct  utility  of  chaste  and  accurate  deli- 
neation. This  encouragement  of  fine  execution  is  at  once 
favourable  to  art  and  to  a  due  estimation  of  it.  Even  the 
decorated  annuals  effect  a  considerable  portion  of  good  in  this 
way,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefit  in  aid  of  practical  instruc-^ 
tion  for  the  acquii*ement  of  elegant  accomplishment,  even  the 
utilitarian  reviewers  need  feel  no  disposition  to  decry. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  History  of  the  Rebeliion  in  England,  and  J^iew  of  Affain 
in  Ireland,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon^  &c. 
Collated  with  the  original  MSS  )  with  the  suppressed  Padsages^  and 
the  Notes  of  Bishop  Warburton.     8  vols.  8vo.     Oxford.    1826. 

.  2.  Life  of  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  ofEng" 
land )  in  which  is  included  a  continuation  of  his  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion.    Written  by  himself.  3  vols.  8vo,  Oxford.  J  827- 

3.  Essays,  Moral  and  Entertaining,  on  the  various  Faculties  and  PaS* 
sions  of  the  Mind.  By  the  Right  Hon»  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
2  vols.  12mo.    London.   1815.        . 

THE  character  of  Clarendon^  as  of  most  public  metk  who 
have  been  deified  or  defamed  for  party  purposes,  has,  pet- 
haps,  been  even  less  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  statements, 
than  by  the  omissions  of  conflicting  pleaders  and  witnesses ; 
and  a  more  complete  collection  of  the  facts  on  both  sides  ofiTers 
means  for  a  more  equitable  balance  betwixt  them.  However, 
the  adjustment  of  that  balance  first  of  all  demands  the  removal 
of  those  numerous  false  weights  which  have  been  heaped  into 
the  scale  in  his  favour;  and  >^hich  haVe  principally  owed  their 
present  bulk  (though  they  have  recently  sustained  diminution),* 
to  the  still-surviting  interests  which  he  served  in  his  life-time, 
to  the  unequalled  skill  and  industry  exerted  by  himself  in 
vindication  of  his  public  conduct,  and  la8tly>  to  a  fortunate  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  which  have  placed  him  in  the  view 
of  after-ages  under  singularly  favourable  lights*  His  virtues, 
through  his  whole  history,  stand  out  in  stnking  contrast  from 
amidst  the  opposite  vices  of  his  colleagues  and  associates. 
Throughout  his  life,  especially  in  his  own  delineation  of  it,  the 
strife  of  passion,  prejudice  and  interest  around  him  seems  to 
be  waged  as  if  to  set  off  with  most  advantage  his  own  calfti 
superiority*  He  is  found  at  the  outset  of  his  public  career, 
engaged  in  active  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the  court  upon  the 
legal  rights  and  franchises  of  Englishmen.  On  his  secession  to 
the  royal  camp,  his  single  voice  is  audible  in  bitter  complaint 
against  the  selfish  animosities  of  his  comrades,  and  in  animated 

E leadings  for  the  monarch's  prerogative.  Follow  him  into  exile^ 
e  is  nobly  employed  in  recording  *  for  all  time '  the  great  events 
of  his  own.  In  the  restored  court,  he  dares  to  reprove  the  vices 
of  the  king^  while  he  disdains  to  buy  the  smiles  of  the  mistress. 
Finally,  he  sinks  beneath  an  infamous  cabals  whose  very  enmity 
bore  witness  to  the  merits  of  its  object,  and  whose  subsequent 

^*  See  Mr.  Agar  EUis/s  '  Historical  Enquiries '  and  Hallam's  Constitu* 
tiofial  History,  and  especially  Mr,  Hallam  s  notes. 
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proceedings  would  have  thrown  into  shade  the  worst  mistakes 
or  crimes  of  almost  any  precursor. 

In  seconding  the  attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  re- 
place within  the  bounds  of  sober  justice  a  reputation  thus  aus- 
piciously established^  candour  requires  acknowledgment  of  the 
facihties  which  have  been  given  to  the  task  by  the  kte  beauti- 
ful editions  of  the  '*  History"  and  '*  Life"  of  our  subject,  the 
titles  of  which  appear  at  the  head  of  the  present  observa- 
tions. It  had  been  matter  of  suspicion,  as  it  now  is  of  cer- 
tainty, that  the  editors  of  the  original  Oxford  edition  had  most 
unwarrantably  tampered  with  the  text  of  lord  Clarendon, 
wherever  it  was  scandalous  to  High  Church  and  Toryism.  The 
present  edition  restores  the  author's  MS.  to  its  rightful  honours, 
and  replaces,  in  the  shape  of  appendix  to  several  of  its  volumes^ 
long  passages  excluded  by  the  zeal  of  Sprat  and  Aldrich,  the 
first  editors,  with  the  sanction  (Mr.  Hallam  supposes)  of  lords 
Clarendon  and  Rochester,  the  sons  of  the  historian.  It  also 
ms^kes  the  notes  of  bishop  Warburton  public,  which,  though 
not  without  complexional  asperities,  occasionally  reinforced.by 
clerical  corporation-spirit,  yet,  for  shrewd  remark  and  just  re- 
flection, certainly  may  be  ranked  with  the  polemical  distinctions 
of  that  prelate,  and  in  the  mode  of  their  introduction  to  the 
world  reflect  honour  on  the  progressive  liberality  of  Oxford. 

Before  coming  to  the  earliest  point  of  prominence  in  our 
subject — namely,  Hyde's  concern  in  and  secession  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Long  Parliament— we  must  rapidly  run  over 
some  occurrences  in  the  years  which  preceded  his  abandon- 
ment of  legal  for  political  toils. 

He  had  started  into  notice  at  the  bar  with  a  celerity  which 
astonished  his  rivals,  who  knew  little,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  systematic  ardour  with  which  he  courted  all  connexions 
that  could  aid  his  success,  whether  in  his  profession  or  in  gene- 
ral society.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  "  Life,"  always  to  be  found  in  the  best  company,  and  to  aim 
at  intimacy  with  the  persons  most  considerable  for  their  fortune, 
rank,  or  personal  endowments.  Ben  Jonsoii,  Selden,  May,  sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  bore  witness  to  the  judgment  of  his  youthful 
selection ;  and  the  attachment  of  his  riper  years  to  the  church 
might  have  been  augured  at  an  early  date  from  the  friendships 
he  had  formed  with  Sheldon,  Morley,  Earles,  and  Hales. 
Chillingworth  the  sceptical  and  subtle,  Edmund  Waller,  known 
as  an  orator  before  he  dawned  as  a  poet,  and  sir  Lucius  Carey, 
afterwards  lord  Falkland,  adorned  nis  memorable  list  of  early 
intimacies. 

Opportunities,  well  managed,  introduced  Hyde  to  the  m(tr« 
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quis  of  Hamilton^  '*  who  had  at  that  time  the  most  credit  ot 
any  man  about  the  court  ;'*  and  by  an  occurrence  yet  more  for- 
tunate he  was  enabled  to  acquire  the  then  omnipotent  patronage 
of  archbishop  Laud.  These  advantages  speedily  attracted  the 
regards  of  judges^  clients  and<>oun8ellors  in  Westminster  Hall, 
"  so  that  ne  grew  every  day  in  practice,  of  which  he  had  as 
much  as  he  desired ;"  and  his  only  care  was  so  to  distribute 
his  time  as  to  rescue  of  it  some  portion  for  the  pleasures  of 
society.  The  hour  of  dinner,  then  at  twelve  or  one,  was  set 
apart  for  social  conversation,  while  the  morning  and  afternoon 
were  swallowed  up  by  professional  duties ;  either  in  attendanqe 
on  the  courts,  or  in  taking  instructions  and  in  givine  opinions. 
His  vacations  were  enjoyed  in  domesticity  and  study,  broken 
in  upon  occasionally  by  epicurean  orgies,  m  which  he  se#ma  to 
have  been  no  contemptible  adept,  in  company  with  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  lord  Conway,  and  lord  Lumley,  *'  men  who  excelled  ia 
gratifying  their  appetites." 

"  In  that  very  time,"  says  Hyde,  (we  still  quote  his  Life) 
"  when  fortune  seemed  to  smile  and  to  intend  well  towards 
him,  and  often  afterwards,  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  '  when  he 
reflected  upon  himself,  and  his  past  actions,  even  from  the  time 
of  his  first  coming  to  the  Middle  Temple,  he  had  much  more 
cause  to  be  terrified  upon  the  reflection,  than  the  man  had, 
who  viewed  Rochester  Bridge  in  the  morning  that  it  was 
broken,  and  which  he  had  galTopped  over  in  the  night ;  that  be 
had  passed  over  more  precipices  than  the  other  had  done,  for 
many  nights  and  days  and  some  years  together,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  immediate  hand  of  God  could  have  preserved 
him/"  He  alludes  to  the  loose  habits,  and  especially  that  of 
intemperance,  contracted  during  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and 
improved  at  the  Temple  in  society  with  the  young  officers  who , 
filled  the  town  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  witli  Spain  and 
France — when,  however,  as  he  informs  us,  his  uncle's  death 
awakened  graver  thoughts ;  and  *^  in  order  to  call  home  all 
straggling  and  wandering  appetites  he  inclined  to  a  proposition 
of  marriage  which,  having  no  other  passion  in  it  than  an  appe- 
tite to  a  convenient  estate,  succeeded  not,  yet.  produced  new 
acquaintance,  and  continued  the  same  inclinations*  In  the  first 
session  of  the  Long  Parliament,  we  find  Hyde  by  no  means  in  a 

Eosture  such  as  his  former  haunts  in  high  places  might  possibly 
ave  suggested,  but  active  in  exposing  the  court  system— a 
line  of  conduct  into  which  many  were  forced  at  this  crisis  by  the 
popular  current,  who  were  afterwards,  as  before,  devoted  courtiers 
— and  in  denouncing  the  illegal  acts,  as  president  of  the  nor- 
thern council,  of  that  very  apostate  favourite,  whom  he  waa  after-j 


wards  to  Kucoeed  in  the  confidence  of  his  ill-fated  master.  W« 
ii^ili  not  therefore  mingle  the  fair  augury  afforded  by  his  entrance 
on  the  scene  with  gratuitous  misgivings  of  the  part  he  is  to 
l^ky  there  ;  or  single  him  out  for  censure  from  that  enlightened 
Atid  virtuous  fellowship,  in  which  he  now  sought  political  co- 
operation^ as  he  had  previously  resorted  to  it  for  lettered  com- 
Sanidnship»  Assuredly,  so  far  as  intellectual  attainments  went, 
e  did  tio  dishohor  to  his  company ;  though  in  resiearch  of 
ancient  authors,  it  is  probable  that  he  cannot  claim  equality  with 
Falkland,  and  in  mental  strength  and  compass  he  must  Stand 
oil  an  immeasurably  lower  level  than  Chillingwdrth.  That 
ilobk  band,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  elite 
bf  whatever  was  most  tolerant  and  enlightened  in  the  church  or 
the  laity,  perhaps  only  failed  in  the  faculty  of  realizing  their 
speculative  conquests  in  acti(Hi.  Their  inquiries  had  b^n  foU 
lowed  without  hindrance  even  beneath  the  jealous  tyranny  of 
Laud  ;  and  their  habits  of  abstraction  had  but  little  in  common 
wiib  the  fiery  zeal  of  more  forward  innovators^  What  Erasmus 
Wii  to  the  fierce  polemics  of  Switzerland  or  Saxony— ^what  Wal- 
singham  and  Grindal  were  to  the  early  English  Puritans-^Were 
Falkland,  Hales  and  Chillingworth,  to  the  popular  reUgious  and 
political  partisans  of  1640.  The  bigotted  grasp  by  narrower 
and  less  cultivated  spirits  of  merely  outward  types  as  well  as 
of  public  principle,  their  own  habitual  attachment  to  those 
institutions,  which  had,  however,  proved  themselves  inade- 
quate to  defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
alienated  the  friends  of  Hyde  at  a  very  early  period  from  the 
measures  of  the  popular  party,  and  rallied  them  round  the 
legal  rights  and  dignities  of  the  crown.  The  free  though  loyal 
^ifioiples  advanced  by  this  party  were  those  which  alone 
enabled  Charles  to  oppose  legitimate  pretexts,  as  well  as  power- 
ful means,  of  hostility  to  the  large  and  popular  classes  which  he 
had  outraged.  They  were  such  indeed  as  must  have  influence  in 
a  country  where  allusion  is  so  frequently  made  to  its  chartered 
and  prescriptive  liberties,  as  presenting  a  fair  abstract  of  old  Eng- 
lish national  feeling,  and  maintaining  the  inviolate  supremacy  of 
the  monarch,  while  they  vindicated  legal  and  traditionary  fran- 
ehises.  Whatever  may  be  excepted  against  in  the  political 
scruples  by  which  the  holders  of  such  principles  were  severed 
from  the  popular  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  confound  their  pro- 
bable motives  for  a  moment  with  such  as  induced  the  profli- 
gate apostacy  of  Strafford.  Nor  can  Hyde  be  fairly  accused, 
to  the  extent  he  has  often  been,  of  political  tergiversation  in 
his  parliamentary  conduct,  for  first  asserting  legal  rights  as  a 
lawyeri  stnd  afterwards  withstanding  ecclesiastical  ehanges>  as  a 
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known  friend  of  the  church,  and  grateful  prot^g6  of  the  primate. 
Yet  it  is  curious  and  amusing  to  remark  the  professional  w€Mi- 
pons  to  which  he  has  Recourse  against  the  popular  leaders. 


report,  every  day  to  the  house,  before  the  question  was  put*  he 
always  enlarged  himself  against  every  one  of  the  voteB>  aud  so 
sp^nt  them  much  time,  he  did  frequently  repoH;  two  or  three 
votes  directly  contrary  to  each  other ;  so  that  iJ^er  near  tWettty 
days  spent  in  that  manner,  they  found  themselves  Very  littin 
advanced  towards  a  conclusion,  and  that  they  must  review  all 
they  had  done.  At  length,  other  occurrences  intervetiing,  they 
Were  forced  to  discontinue  their  beloved  bill,  and  to  let  it  rest. 
Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  declaring  in  the  house,  that  he  would  neveir 
hereafter  put  an  enemy  into  the  chaif." 

But  with  this  period,  what  is  best  and  brightest  in  Hyde's 
character  passes  away.  The  vicissitudes  of  public  life  could 
work  wondrous  changes  in  the  characters  of  those  they  aflfecl^ 
and  sometimes  would  make  us  doubt  the  identity  of  Ihe' 
same  individual.  Hyde  in  his  assent  or  opposition  Id  th^ 
acts  of  the  Long  rarliament's  first  session  seems-  as  one 
person —*  another   in  the    royal   camp  when   stung  to   des* 

Eerate  counsels  by  the  proscription  constantly  launch^  at 
is  head  on  the  part  of  the  two  houses— and  finally  another 
still,  when  overflown  with  bitterness  and  rancour  by  the  hiird-* 
ships  of  exile. 

'  On  the  approach  of  direct  hostilities  a  decided  ^urse  of 
action  was  imposed  upon  the  leading  men  on  both  sides* 
Hvde  was  now  established  in  the  functions  of  an  intimate 
adviser  of  the  crown ;  to  which  he  had  recommended  himself  by 
a  master-piece  of  argument  and  popular  rhetoric  in  Wswer  to 
that  celebrated  Remonstrance  with  which  the  parliament  saluted 
the  king  on  the  opening  of  its  second  session ;  and  from  this 
time  he  was  constantly  employed  to  make  reply  to  dl  its  im-^ 
portant  declarations  and  messages  ^  To  have  originally  merited 
the  confidence  of  Charles  may  not  absolutely  fix  a  chArge  of 
anli-  popular  tendencies ;  to  have  kept  it  must  afford  a  strong 
presumption  of,  to  say  the  least,  obliquity  or  unsoundness  of 
political  views.  It  was  the  fate  of  the  whole  dynasty  of  that 
monarch  to  cater  for  itself  such  counsels  as  might  best  conduce 
to  its  utter  disgrace  and  downfal.  Thus  Charles  had  ever  re-' 
course  to  Hyde  for  encouragement  in  his  obstinate  fanaticism  on 
every  point  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  while  he  was  fain  to  seek 
prince  Rupert  or  prince  Maurice  to  be  flattered  with  the  imagee 
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thera,  as  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Hallam  that  the 
former  work  partakes  the  nature  of  memoir  with  the  latter,  and 
as  both  of  them,  at  one  time,  were  intended  by  the  author  to  be 
siniply  the  '  Memorials  of  his  Own  Life/ 

The  fame  of  the  performance,  as  a  whole,  like  that  of  its 
author,  has  maintained  and  will  continue  to  maintain  itself,  by 
qualities  which  acute  and  habitual  converse  with  what  is  called 
the  world  can  alone  bestow  ;  and  which  alone  ar^  equally 
sure  of  acceptance  though  not  of  just  estimation,  from  the 
merely  superficial  as  from  the  most  profound  readers.  By  the 
former  it  is  even  now  consulted  as  an  oracle,  because,  while  it 
provides  them  intellectual  aliment  of  a  sort  not  altogether 
too  refined  for  their  taste,  it  awes  them  with  a  studied  air  of 
statesmanlike  authority,  and  practical  wisdom,  more  imposing 
to  such  minds  than  the  most  perfect  demonstrations  of  political 
science.  And  the  latter  class  of  readers,  while  they  take  at 
their  just  value  the  didactic  and  dogmatical  parts  of  the  work, 
rightly  estimate  far  higher  the  dramatic  glow  of  narration  and 
the  vivid  views  of  character  in  which  it  abounds,  and  are* 
generously  disposed  to  give  the  noble  author  credit  for  having 
himself  experienced  all  the  depth  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
his  animated  pictures  are  so  apt  to  excite. 

The  style  of  the  work,  though  censured  as  *  involved,  incorrect 
and  artificial,'  is  perhaps  not  inharmonious  with  its  character 
and  purpose,  or  even  very  injurious  to  its  general  popularity. 
Its  occasional  obscurity  appears  to  result  from  other  springs 
than  those  from  which  that  blemish  usually  originates.  It 
neither  results  from  thoughts  too  large  to  find  an  adequate 
vehicle,  nor  from  language  too  inflated  for  the  size  or .  the 
thoughts.  The  written  words  of  Clarendon,  like  the  spoken 
words  of  Cromwell,  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  obiscure 
when  they  are  fully  meant  to  be  so.  And  perhaps  the  loose 
construction  of  his  sentences  in  some  places  rather  relieves  the 
stateliness  of  his  solemn  periods  in  others,  and  compensates  for 
the  violence  done  to  strict  historic  decorum  by  the  fund  of 
shrewd  remark  and  subtle  pleasantry  which  opens  unawares  on 
us  in  the  midst  of  graver  matter.  There  is  a  powerful  charm 
moreover  in  the  vivid  personal  interest  which  animates  those 
parts  of  his  narrative  in  which  he  labours — not  in  vain — to  secure 
the  sympathy  of  his  readers  with  the  feelings  which  arose  from 
his  position,  and  individual  participation,  in  the  scenes  he 
describes.  It  is  this  which  gives  his  work  the  popularity  of  a 
Memoir,  and  spreads  attraction  over  his  portraits  of  contem- 
porary characters,  which  besides  display  no  ordinary  sagacity  in 
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•eteingt  and  no  ordinary  fineneai  of  touch  in  dj^nenling;  at  leaat 
the  outward  aspecU  and  r^lationa  of  those  whom  he  designs.  foE 
good  or  eyilt  to  cominmiQrate.  In  describing  his  opponenta 
there  is  an  air  of  fhmk  admission,  and  of  fuU  appreciation  of 
their  flMrita*  which  has  gained  the  author  frequent  praise 
Urn  M«  candour,  though  it  excludes  not  those  insinuating 
methods  of  detractiout  which  undermine^  without  appearing  to 
assail  their  objecti  And  if  the  portraits  of  his  friends  ei^ibit 
flagrant  lines  of  flattery,  there  are  features  too  oppressive  in 
thcPi  not  to  have  been  drawn  irom  life,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  quarrel  wi(b  his  glowing  panegyrics  of  so  much  patriotic, 
worth  and  private  amiability.  Yet*  even  in  his  happiest  views 
of  character*  there  is  something  like  a  want  of  comprehension, 
and  a  corresponding  want  of  sensibility*  with  regard  to  any 
high  and  pure  ideal  of  moral  excellence— ^something  more 
resembling  the  art  to  detect  a  bad  shilling  than  to  prize  a 
classic  medal  for  its  antique  impress, 

Clarendon's  own  idea  of  the  '*  genius  and  spirit  and  soul  of 
an  historian"  .may  be  gathered  from  one  of  his  Essays*  wheret 
he  speaks  of  those  endowments  as  ^*  contracted  by  the  knowledge 
and  course  and  method  of  business,  and  by  conversation  and  fami** 
liarity  in  the  inside  of  courts,  and  the  most  active  and  eminent 
persons  in  the  government."  Assuredly*  whatever  could  be 
gained  from  such  sources  to  the  value  of  a  history  was  com* 
bined  in  bis;  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  first  impression  of 
so  dazzling  and  imposing  an  aggregate.  But  a  closer  view 
discovers  by  how  very  wide  an  interval  is  separated  the  ablest 
man  of  the  world  from  the  truly  philosophical  historian-^how' 
imperfectly  the  lore  of  court  intrigues  and  state  expedients  can 
expound  the  great  events  of  a  political  crisis,  andhqw  miserable, 
a  substitute  for  genuine  candour  and  tolerance  are  the  guarded 
phre^se  and  tone  of  high  society.  It  were  vain  to  Took  to 
Clarendon  for  any  thing  like  a  rational  account  of  the  first; 
springs  of  ciyil  commotion ;  and  bis  pages  do  not  even  exhibit, 
the  true  interdependences  and  sequences  of  events  at  all  more 
clearly  than  their  origin.  Every  thing  is  referred  tg  party  cabals 
and  personal  influences  with  a  truly  oourt-like  nearness  and 
minuteness  of  vision ;  and  the  outward  shew  of  exemption  from 
the  passionate  heats  of  controversy  is  belied  by  an  intolerant 
zeal  for  mere  names  and  forms,  which*  had  it  been  expressed 
in  uncouth  language  by  uneducated  men,  would  have  been 
stigmatized  as  desperate  and  hopeless  fanaticism, 

The  historical  merits  of  Clarendon  have  been  modestly  com- 
pared by  his  panegyrists  to  those  of  the  great  author  of  the 
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'  History  of  Henry  VII/  as  his  Essays  have  in  similar  styl^ 
been  characterised  by  thei^  editor  as  "  an  appropriate  oompamon 
to  the  little  volume  which  coptain^  the  Es9ays  of  Lord  mpon'! 
-r-an  instance  of  juxtaposition  only  allowable  in  reference  to  thQ 
size  of  the  volumes — unless  the  circumstance  of  both  authors 
haying  bean  chancellors  of  England  be  cQnsiderecl  to  complete 
the  resemblance.  However^  thQ  fofmf^r  panMl^l  is^t  least  l^ssl 
extravagant,  from  the  marked  inferipirity  of  Bacon's  historical 
writings  to  the  works  of  his  earlier  manhpod  and  mftturity*  and 
receives  a  plausible  colour  from  some  outward  pointy  pf  res(^m-> 
blance  witn  C^rendon*s  pro^uctipiis  in  the  same  department* 
Both  employ  a  style  pf  decoration  and  diffuseneiis-^both  betray 
a  habit  of  minute  observation  of  particulars  app^rcintly  triflipgi^ 
and  both  are  in  a  certain  degree  obnoxious  to  the  pbafK<^  oi 
courtly  adulation  and  obsequiousness^  But  a  more  minuto 
analysis  of  the  accidental  likeness^  will  discover  the  easirntial 
contrast.  Bacon  is  diffuse  from  the  ei^haustlesd  overflowings  of 
a  teeming  mind«  and  ever  active  fancy-r^Clarendon  from  wilful 
amplifications  and  redundancies,.  ThQ  fund  of  observation  in 
the  latter  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  cirete  of  court  intrigue  and 
pei-sonality-^in  the  former  from  that  of  internal  national 
changes  and  popular  interests,  of  whioh  courts  ha?e  for  the 
most  part  little  cognisance.  The  iqstanqe^  of  compromise  and 
courtly  adulation  in  both  writers  might  more  fairly  admit  pf 
comparison,  if  Bacon  had,  like  Clarendon,  been  roui^ed  to  public 
life  by  the  spiriti-stirring  alarums  pf  a  spcial  revolution -^tbose* 
however,  wno  read  him  worthily  may  judge  for  themselves 
whether,  like  Clarendon,  h^  would  have  learned  from  the  events 
of  that  struggle  little  else  than  a  besotted  predilection  for  tbo 
code  of  persecution  and  tyranny. 

If  we  now  dismiss  entirely  from  our  notipe  the  degree  of 
intellectual  power  exhibited  by  Clarendon  in  hi|S|  treatment  pf 
a  grand  historical  period,  and  confine  ourselves  tp  examinin|[ 
his  honesty  and  fidelity  in  the  matterrof>-fact  department  pf  his 
labours,  there  will  perhaps  be  less  inclination  to  dwell  severely 
on  innumerable  instances  of  faithlessness,  than  to  wonder  at  tho 
easjr  and  implicit  reception  accorded  to  a  history  undertaken 
by  its  author  *'  with  his  majesty's  approbation,  and  by.  bis 
authority,  and  for  his  yindipation  !"     If  to  the  indications  of 

so  ominous  an  exordium,  we  add  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  personal  position  and-  inevitable  biases  pf  the  authof.  wa 
shall  come  to  the  perusal  of  his  workj  prepared  at  lea^t  against 
any  great  disappointment  pr  delufsion,  We  shall  trace  without 
surprise  his  ipconsistenciep  and  fallaciegf ;  we  aball  find  him  not« 
betraying  a  decent  sense  of  public  grievances ;  now  deprepat*« 
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ing  every  plan  of  practical  reformation,  and  combining  the  most 
evident  distaste  for  the  party  in  the  service  of  which  he  found 
himself  engaged  with  the  most  rancorous  zeal  in  Ubelling  the 
motives  of  every  member  of  that  which  he  had  quitted.  A  care- 
ful reader  of  Clarendon  (and  no  such  reader  can  fail  to  detect 
his  endless  self-exposures  and  discrepancies)  will  hardly  deem 
it  needful  to  convict  him  out  of  any  other  mouth  than  his  own  : 
but  as  his  statements  have  gained  credit  with  so  many,  not  only 
in  spite  of  their  own  internal  evidence  of  falsehood,  but  of  their 
constant  inconsistency  with  the  narrative  of  Whitlocke,  of  which 
the  accuracy  has  never  incurred  suspicion,  it  will  be  well  to  sig- 
nalize a  few  of  the  more  flagrant  cases  which  meet  us  on  a  rapid 
glance  throughout  the  life  and  history  ;  premising  that  we 
cannot  pretend,  within  our  present  limits,  to  give  any  idea 
whatever  of  the  frequency  of  such  cases,  or  even  to  communicate 
an  adequate  impression  of  their  general  intention  and  malignity. 
On  the  threshold  of  the  history,  in  the  narrative  of  Charles's 
first  dispute  with  his  parliament,  occurs  a  piece  of  gross  preva- 
rication in  our  author,  which  augurs  very  ill  for  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  his  statements  when  the  plot  shall  thicken. 
He  reflects  upon  the  fickleness  of  the  Commons  for  changing 
their  too  favourable  opinion  of  Buckingham,  whom  the  last  par- 
liament of  king  James  had  highly  applauded  for  his  services, 
in  bringing  back  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  safety  from  Spain. 
"  But  niey,"  he  says,  "  who  flattered  him  most  before,  men- 
tioned him  now  with  the  greatest  bitterness  and  acrimony  ;  and 
the  same  men  who  had  called  him  our  Saviour  for  bringing  the 
prince  safe  out  of  Spain,  called  him  now  the  corrupter  of  the 
king,  and  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  without  imput- 
ing the  least  crime  to  him,  to  have  been  committed  since  the 
time  of  that  exalted  adulation.'^  There  is  falsehood  in  this 
statement  both  direct  and  implied  ;  the  former  consists  in  sup- 

Eressing  the  crime  which  popular  belief  ascribed  to  Bucking- 
am  in  the  scandalous  betrayal  of  the  Protestant  cause  at 
Rochelle ;  the  latter  consists  in  sinking  altogether  the  slight 
circumstance  that  the  plaudits  given  to  that  favourite's  own 
story  of  his  conduct  in  Spain  were  only  changed  for  censures 
when  the  falsehood  of  that  story  had  been  proved  on  the  arrival 
of  lord  Bristol.  At  such  expense  of  truth  was  the  historian 
content  to  purchase  an  early  opportunity  of  exclaiming — '  So 
fluctuating  and  unsteady  a  testimony  is  the  applause  of  popular 
councils' !  Even  more  unjust  if  possible  is  the  noble  author's 
account  of  Barebone's  parliament,  which  has  been  copied  into 
almost  every  popular  English  history.  "  These  men,"  he  says, 
(having  characterized  them    previously  as  '  a  pack  of  weak 
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senseless  fellows^)  **  continued  in  this  capacity  near  six  montbs« 
to  the  amazement^  and  even  mirth  of  the  people.  In  which 
time  they  never  entered  into  any  grave  and  serious  debate/' 
The  truth  of  this  description  may  pe  judged  of  by  the  list  of 
the  Committees  of  this  much-defamed  parliament, 
.  L  To  consider  matters  touching  Law* 
2*  Touching  Prisoners  and  Prisons. 

3.  For  inspecting  into  Treasuries^  and  easing  public  Charges. 

4.  For  Ireland. 
6.  For  Scotland. 

6.  For  the  Army. 

7.  For  Petitions. 

8.  To  consider  what  shall  be  offered  about  public  DeJbitSf 
public  Frauds,  and  breaches  of  Trust. 

.9.  For  regulating  Commissioners  of  the  Peace. 
10.  For  advance  of  trade.  . 

IK  For  advancement  of  Learning. 

"  They  generally  expressed,"  says  lord  Clarendon,  '*  great 
sharpness  and  animosity  against  the  clergy  and  against  all 
learning."  And  again,  *'  they  looked  upon  the  function  of 
ministers  to  be  anti-christian,  and  proposed  to  sell  the  college 
lands.''  The  exact  reverse  of  all  these  allegations  appears:  from 
the  whole  tenour  of  their  measures,  and  especially  from  the 
tone  of  their  reply  to  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
coimcil.  of  Lonaon,  who  presented . a  petition  to  them  "That 
the  Qospel  may  be  preserved  in  purity,  and  the  dispensers  of  it 
be  learned,  godly,  8cc.  That  their  maintenance  by  law  and 
their  just  properties  be  preserved.  That  the  universities  be 
countenanced  and  encouraged.'^  The  petitioners  were  thanked 
for  their  good  affections.  And  it  was  one  of  the  resolutions  of 
this  parliament,  whom  Clarendon  represents  as  holdii^;"the 
requiring  and  payment  of  tythes  to  be  absolute  Judaism," 
**  That  incumbents,  impropriators,  &c.  have  a  right  and  propriety 
in  tythes." 

The  sweeping  mode  of  vilifying  bodies  of  men  eti  md$se,  of 
which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  a  specimen,  may  well  deter  us 
from  attempting  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  perpetual  mis-state- 
ments of  the  noble  historian,  with  regard  to  the  individual  acts 
and  characters  of  his  enemies.  One  or  two  gross  instances, 
however,  start  up,  and  seem  to  call  for  special  exposure.  The  first 
of  these  is  Clarendon's  account  of  the  death  of  Chillingwortb, 
v^hich  afforded  him  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  parted  with 
fpr  the  mere  saHe  of  truth,  of  blacKening  to  his  heart's  content 
the  Presbyterian  clergy.  "  Here,"  he  says,  (at  Arundel  Castle) 
'^  the  learned  and  eminent  Mr.  Chillingwortb  was  taken  prisoner ; 
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who,  out  of  kindness  And  respect  to  the  lord  Hopton,  had  accom- 
panied him  in  that  march  *,  and  being  indispoded  by  the  terrible 
coldness  of  the  Season,  chose  to  repose  himself  in  that  garrisod^ 
till  the  weather  should  mend.  As  Soon  as  his  person  was  known, 
which  would  have  drawn  reverence  from  any  noble  enemy,  the 
clergy  that  attended  that  army  prose<&uted  him  with  all  the 
inhumanity  imaginable ;  so  that  by  their  barbarous  U8ag;e,  he 
died  withm  a  few  days*"  Now,  we  leam  from  Wood  the 
Oxonian,  that  Chillingworth  came  to  Arundel  in  the  capacity 
of  engineer,  to  aid  in  its  defence,  and  not  merely  in  the  eha« 
racter  of  an  invalid,  which  Clarendon  has  given  him  as  mOre 
congruous  with  his  reverend  profession.  And  Des  M ai^eaux,  in 
his  life  of  Chilling  worth  9  states  from  several  documents  v^^hich 
i^ere  published  at  the  time,  that  "  The  governor  of  Chichester 
gave  order  that  lieutenant  Gollidge  should  take  care  of  him, 
and  placed  him  in  the  bishop  of  Chichester's  palace,  where  he 
had  very  courteous  usage,  and  all  accommodations  which  were 
requisite  for  a  sick  man ;  as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  his 
own  man  at  Oxford,  and  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  from  Mir. 
Cfaillingworth's  father  to  Mr.  Gollidge ;  nay  by  the  codicil  to  Mr; 
ChilUngworth^s  will,  in  which  he  gave  10/.  to  captain  King 
10/.  to  Mrs.  Mason  who  kept  the  bishop's  house,  10/.  to  lieu-* 
tenant  Gollidge,  &c."  Add  to  this  that  Anthony  Wood  him- 
self, a  mortal  foe  of  the  puritans,  acknowledges  that ''  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth was  civilly  used,  and  that  none  but  the  royal  party 
looked  on  the  discourses  (which  were  held  with  him  by  the 
clergy)  as  a  shortening  of  his  days."* 

The  following  piece  of  cool  misrepresentation  must  be  noticed, 
as  so  many  subsequent  writers  have  repeated  it. 

"  Hollis  had  one  day,  upon  a  very  hot  debate  in  th6  House, 
and  some  rude  expressions  which  fell  from  Ireton,  persuaded 
him  to  walk  out  of  the  House  with  him>  and  then  told  him 
'  that  he  should  presently  go  over  the  water  and  fight  with  himl^ 
Ireton  replying  *  his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  fight 
a  duel ' :  Hollis,  in  choler,  pulled  him  by  the  nose,  telling  him 
if  his  conscience  would  keep  him  from  giving  men  satisfaction, 
it  should  keep  him  from  ptx)voking  them." 

Hear  Ludlow'*s  different  version  of  the  same  occurrence: 
*'One  day  commissary-general  Ireton,  speaking  something 
which  Mr.  Hollis  thought  injurious  to  his  friends,  the  latter 
passing  by  him  in  the  house,  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  telling 
him  '  it  was  false,  and  he  would  justify  it  to  be  so  if  he  would 
follow  him ' — and  thereupon  immediately  went  out  ef  the  house 

*  8%^  too  Dr.  JokHson'i '  Uit  of  CheyHel.' 
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with  the  other  followfng  him.  Some  memhers  who  had  ob- 
serred  their  obstinate  ciarriage  to  each  other,  and  seen  them 
hastily  leaving  the  house,  acquainted  the  parliament  with  their 
apprehensions,  whereupon  they  sent  their  sergeant  at'ahns  to 
comiriahd  their  attendance;  and  he  letting  them  understand 
this  as  they  were  taking  boat  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  they  returned," 

If  the  reader  feels  the  slightest  hesitation  in  preferring  this 
simple  and  consistent  account  of  the  affair  in  question  to 
Clarendon's  improbabl<^  and  ludicrous  story,  we  would  first 
suggest,  that  Ludlow,  being  a  member  of  the  house,  had  less 
need  to  have  recourse  to  inrentiori  for  the  particulars  of  what 
passed  before  his  eyes  than  Clarendon,  who  coilstantly  wft^ 
on  hears%iy,  without  scruple,  the  most  minute  transactions  of  ttNe 
parliament  and  army.  Secondly,  an  historian  was  not  likely  M 
feel  qualms  about  inventing  a  gross  insult  and  a  tweak  by  the 
nose,  who  has  himself  recorded  instances,  in  his  Lifb,  of  th^ 
dexterity  with  which  he  occasionally  forged  harangues  and  letters 
for  the  members  of  the  popular  party.  And  thirdly,  this  is  only 
one  of  a  hundred  similar  stories  coined  by  Clarendon  in  disparage-* 
ment  of  the  leading  members  of  parliament.  Take  for  example 
(the  last  of  his  mis-statements  we  have  space  to  expose)  nis 
aoec^nt  of  the  debate  upon  the  Self-denying  ordinance,  in  which 
Vane  and  Cromwell  are  made  to  speak  in  a  strain  of  canting 
hypocrisy  of  a  solemn  fast,  and  "  seeking  of  God,*'  as  having 
been  held  the  day  before,  which  is  proved  by  the  Journals  not 
even  to  have  been  voted  or  appointed  to  be  held  till  after  the 
close  of  the  debate  ! 

We  pass  over  the  long  narrative  given  by  Clarendon  in  his  Life, 
of  his  distresses  and  embarrassments  in  exile,  as  unimportant  in 
its  details  to  our  subject,  and  only  so  far  worth  attention  in  itfii 
general  results  as  indicating  the  source  of  some  of  those  wider 
woes  and  mischiefs  which  were  let  loose  on  the  land  at  the 
Restoration.  Hyde  imputes  most  evilsin  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
to  the  juvenile  **  entanglements ''  of  the  monarch.  Alas,  the 
monarch  was  encircled,  not  with  his  own  entanglements  only, 
but  with  those  of  a  court  just  escaped  from  that  discipline 
of  misfortune,  which  plunges  whom  it  instructs  not,  into 
deeper  corruption.  The  license,  of  which  the  higher  classes 
now  gave  example,  and  which  flowed  from  their  example  throuffh 
the  nation,  may  be  more  surely  traced  to  reaction  from  th« 
forced  restraints  of  exile  than  to  that  popular  revolt  from  puritan 
strictness  and  austerity,  from  which  historians  have  more 
commonly  derived  it.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  pleasura- 
ble "  entanglements''  of  Cbaries  formed  a  highly  useful  coun- 
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terpoise  to  his  lust  of  absolute  power^  and  that  there  was  kst 
of  real  danger  to  the  nation  in  tne  counsels  of  his  loosest  asso- 
ciatesi  than  m  the  cool-blooded  suggestions  of  those  more  sedate 
spirits,  whom  exile. had  corrupted  not  less  deeply  than,  their 
fellows,  though  in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  their  coldov 
,coiiflititutions.  For,  whereas  in  careless  tqmpers  opportunity 
had  loosed  the  spring  of  wildest  eccentricity  and. dissoluteness; 
in  these  closer  dispositions  the  remembrance^  of  pa^t  wrongs 
had. bred  implacable  vindictiyeness  and  bigotry,  ^which  found 
its  patural  vent  in  acts  of  stern  and  narrow  policy.  Hencefor- 
ward, till,  his  fall,  the  pubUc  conduct  of  Clarendon  is  involved, 
andjn  a  manner  identified,  with  the.  general  administration,  of 
the  monarchy,  as  his  counsels  wei^e  implicitly  adopted  by  the 
sovereign;  and  the  march  of  that  aaministration  n\ust  be 
jcapidly  glanced  at^  in  order ,  to.  the  proper  estimation  of  his 
character.  The  early  acts  of  Charles's  reign  divide  themselve.s 
liaturally  under  the  heads  of,  Istly,  Measures  consequent  on 
Ins. own  declarations  of  amnesty;  2ndly,  Measures  consequent 
Oil  the  unsettled  state  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm ; 
Srdly,  Measures  consequent  on  the  claims  of  the  church-estab- 
lishment, and  of  the  several  non-conforming  sects* 

The  Declaration  of  Breda  offered,  as.  is  well  known,  a  free 
and  general  pardon  to  all  subjects  of  his  majesty,  saving  only 
such  as  should  be  excepted  by  the  parliament.  In  a  proclama- 
tion issued  a  few  days  after  his  landing  in  England,  he  farther 
commanded  his  father's  judges  to  render  themselves  up  within 
fourteen, days,  on  pain  or  bemg  exempted  from  any  pardon  or 
indemnity,  either  as  to  their  lives  or  estates.  If,  as  Clarendon 
informs  us,  the  king  had  always  expected  that  none  of.  the 
regicides  should  be  spared,  with  what  consistency  could  he  i^sue 
forth  a  mandate,  on  the  plain  construction  of  which,  some  QaQfie 
in  voluntarily  to  surrender  themselves  ?  Or  with  what  degree 
of  honour  could  the  chancellor  himself  (for  "  the  king  ref(grred 
fill  matters  of  what  kind  soever  to  him"*)  first  concur  in  his 
sovereign's  .tacit  promise,  and  then  censure  the  disposition 
which  the  parliament  shewed  to  keep  it,  as  an  instance  of 
"  unhappy  lenity."  Or  what  shall  be  said  of  his  faith  as  an 
historian  who,  in  order  to  shake  off  his  own  and  his  master's 
share  in  the  transaction,  represents  the  proclamation  of  the 
king  as  having  been  published,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  parlia- 
ment ?  By  this  unworthy  cunning,  Hacker  and  Axtell  were 
lured  to  destruction.  In  the  case  of  Vane,  in  which  the  share 
of  Clarendon  has  on  a  former  occasion  been  exposed  by  us^  a 
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sigh  of  guilty  consciousness/ and  not  the  least  expressive,  is 
the  dead  silence,  amidst  the  most  minute  details  of  other  affairs', 
in  which  he  passes  over  this  "apparent  shame." 

The  praise  which  has  been  lavished  by  so  many  pens  6n 
Clarendon  for  protecting,  at  the  crisis  of  the  Restoration,' the 
taws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  would  appear  less  surpris- 
ing than  it  does,  had  he  himself  distinctly  laid  claim  to  it ;  for 
there  is  no  example  in  history  more  remarkable  than  his  of  the 
influencie  which  may  be  exerted  by  self-assertion  aiid  self-praise 
ttpon  the  judgments  of  mankind  and  posterity.  But  only  one 
half  of  this  unequalled  title  of  honour  seems  even  to  have  been 
coveted  or  aimed  at  by  the  chancellor;  namely,  "the  restoi^tion 
of  the  old  course  of  justice/'  "  Denied,"  he  says,  "  it  cannot 
be,  that  there  appeared  sooner  than  was  thought  possible 'a 
general  settlement  of  the  civil  justice  of  the  kingdom ;  that  no 
man  complained  without  remedy ;  and  that  every  man  dwelt 
s^in  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine,  without  any  cotnplaitit 
of  injustice  or  oppression/'  In  order  to  bring  this  highly- 
coloured  picture  aotvn  to  the  modest  hues  of  tru^,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  course  of  justice  never  had  been  disturbed 
in  ordinary  cases  under  the  Commonwealth,  or  even  und^r 
Cromwell,  ^  and  that  the  occasional  party  iniquities  of  those 
periods  were  rather  cldsely  paralleled  in  the  halcyon  reign  of 
Clarendon,  by  the  rapacity  vrith  which,  as  he  himself  auowB, 
fines  were  levied  on  the  lessees  of  church^property,  and  by 
the  cruelty  and  violence  with  which  the  presbyterian  clergy 
were  ejected  frOm  their  livings*  It  must,  moreover,  be 
remembered  that  every  one  of  those  reforms  which  English 
lawyers  are  accustomed  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
had  in  effect  been  established  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  that 
therefore  the  whole  merit  which  is  due  to  that  reign  consists  in 
merely  not  aboUshing  what  it  found  already  instituted.  Nor 
will  disinterested  patriotism  appear  the  strongest  feature  in  this 
passive  toleration  of  existing  improvements.  The  abolition  of 
feudal  tehtites  was  not  finally  passed  by  Charles  without  re- 
ceiving the  equivalent  of  hereditary  excise.  And  as  for  such 
amendments  in  the  law  as  the  Long  Parliament  began,  but  had 
not  time  to  accomplish^— such  as  reforms  in  the  court  of  Chan^- 
cery  and  conveyances,  and  the  establishment  of  records  for 
titles  of  land,  and  deeds  affecting  it — all  such  projects  were 
extinguished  under  the  chancellorship  of  Clarendon — troddeii 
dowA  beneath  the  triumph  of  '*  the  old  course  of  justice." 

The  zeal  for  constitutional  securities,  so  liberally  attributed  to 
Clarendon,  may  be  appreciated  by  his  avowed  design  of  restoring 

the  frame  of  government  which  existed  before  the  meetmg  of 
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the  Long  Parliament.  '*  He  did  never  dissemble,"  he  says, 
/*  from  the  time  of  his  return  with  the  king,  th?it  the  late  rebel- 
lion could  never.be  extirpated  and  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  till 
the  king's  regal  and  inherent  power  and  prerogative  should  be 
fully  avowed  and  vindicated,  and  till  the  usurpations  in  both 
liouses  of  parliament,  since  the  year  1 640,  were  disclaimed  and 
made  odious  ;  and  many  other  excesses  which  had  been  effected 
by  both  before  that  time  under  the  name  of  privileges,  should  be 
restrained  or  explsuned.  For  all  which  reformation  the  kingdom 
in  general  was  very  well  disposed,  when  it  pleased  God  to  re- 
store the  king  to  it.  The  present  parliament  had  done  much, 
and  would  willingly  have  prosecuted  the  same  method,  if  they 
.had  had  the  same  advice  and  encouragement."  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  somewhat  oracular  strain  of  these  sentences,  wc^  must 
refer  to  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  where^  he  nar- 
rate!^ the  abolition  of  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  hints^the 
policy  at  some  future  period,  of  reviving  it."^  If  the  commons 
diid  not  *'  prosecute  "  this  *'  method  of  reformation,"  it  waa.  not 
at  least  for  want  of  ''  advice  and  encouragement "  from  the 
upper  house.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  Lords  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  repealing  all  acts  of  tne  parliament  begun  the  third 
day  of  November,  1640,  and  for  re-enacting  such  of  them  as 
should  be  thought  fit.  This  committee,  sometime  afterwards, 
reported  their  opinion,  "  that  it  was  fit  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  that  there  be  a  court  of  like  nature  to  the  late  court 
called  the  Star  Chamber,  but  desired  the  advice  and  directions 
of  the  house  in  these  particulars  following:  Who  should  be 
judges?  What  matters  should  they  be  judges  of?  By  what 
manner  of  proceedings  should  they  act?"+  This  timid  style  of 
overture  was  quite  uirown  aside  in  the  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1664,  where,  recommending  the  repeal 
of  the  .Triennial  Act,  he  tells  them  "that  he  had  often  read  over 
that  bill,  and  though  there  was  no  colour  for  the  fancy  of  the 
determination  of  the  parliament,  yet  he  could  not  deny  that  he 
had  always  expected  them  to  consider  the  clauses  in  that  bill, 
which  had  passed  in  a  period  very  uncareful  for  the  dignity  of 
the  crown,  and  the  security  of  the  people.  He  requested  them 
to  look  again  at  it.  For  himself,  he  loved  parliaments ;  he  was 
much  beholden  to  them;  he  did  not  think  the  crown. could 
ever  be  happy  without  frequent  parliaments  (the  repeal  of  this 
very  act  however  enabled  this  very  monarch  to  make  himself 
"  happy  "  by  dispensing  with  parliaments,  during  the  four  last 
years  of  his  reign),    "liut  assure  yourselves/'  be  concluded. 
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^^  if  I  should  think  otherwise,  I  would  never  guffec  a  parliament 
to  come  together  by  the  means  prescribed  by  that  bill/'  If  the 
language  of  this  daring  manifesto  of  hostility  to  the  established 
constitution  of  the  country  seem  too  violent  to  have  flowed,  like 
Gharles's  other  declarations,  from  the  pen  of  a  lord  Chancellor 
who  pretended  any  reverence  for  the  functions  or  the  name  of  a 
parliament,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  Clarendon's  own  expres* 
sions  on  the  subject  harmonise  perfectly  with  those  oi  his 
master ;  and  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  his  real  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  parliamentary  privileges  is  contained  in 
a  conference  which  he  reports  himself  to  have  held,  on  the  eve 
of  his  disgrace,  with  the  king^  and  which  he  concluded  by 
^'  beseeching  his  majesty,  whatever  resolution  he  took  in  his 
(Clarendon's)  particular,  not  to  suffer  his  spirits  to  fall,  or  him- 
self to  be  dejected  with  apprehensions  of  the  formidable  power 
of  the  parliament,  which  was  more,  or  less>  or  nothing*  as  he 
pleased  to  make  it."^ 

But  the  language  and  conduct  of  Clarendon  towards  the 
several  sects  in  religion,  by  which  the  country  was  divided  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Restoration,  have  been  looked  upon  with  jus- 
tice as  the  deepest  blot  on  his  memory,  even  by  those  who 
would  apologise  for  the  rest  of  his  conduct.  It  is  not  here 
designed  to  question  the  policy  of  the  chujch- party  in  reject- 
ing Usher's  scheme  of  comprehension,  in  retaining  almost  all 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  had  offended  tender  consciences 
ftinee  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth*  and  even  adding  to  the 
number  of  saints  days  and  apocryphal  lessons.  We  have  not 
now  to  deal  with  theological  disputes,  but  with  the  breach  of 
every  principle  of  morality  and  justice.  The  Declaration  of 
Breda  granted  liberty  of  conscience,  ^'  so  that  na  man, should  be 
disquieted  or  called  in  question,  for  differences  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom," and  promised  the  royal  assent  to  such  act  of  parliament 
as  should  be  offered  him  for  confirming  that  indulgence,  (n  a 
subsequent  declaration  Charles  renewed,  and  even  added  to,  the 
promises  and  pledges  of  the  former.  The  boUowness  of  Claren- 
don's pretence  that  these  reiterated  engagements  had  been 
merely  conditional  on  the  sanction  of  parliament  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  a  bill  brought  in  by  sir  Matthew  Hale,-  to 
render  the  king's  second  declaration  eflfectual,  was  opposed  by 
Clarendon  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  church  and  court  paxty ; 
find  that  sdl  the  subsec^uent  measuries  against  Protestcmt  Dis- 
senters owed  their  origm  and  enactment  to  the  same  ministerial 
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influence.  The  augurieib  afforded  by  this  conduct  in:  the 
government^  of  a  speedy  termination  to  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  had  been  recognized  by  the  Commonwealth  and  after« 
wards  by  Cromwell,  were  soon  accomplished  •  even  beyond  the 
fears  of  the  sectaries.  A  new  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  in 
which  the  rigour  of  the  old  one  was  improved  by  the  addition 
of  such  clauses  as  '*  that  every  beneficed  minister,  every  fellow 
of  a  college,  every  schoolmaster,  should  declare  his  unfe^ned 
assent,  and  consent,  to  everything  contained  in  the  book  of 
common-prayer;  and  that  every  minister  should,  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  publidy  declare  his  assent  and  con- 
sent, &c.  on  pain  of  being  ipso  facto  deprived  of  his  benefice." 
This  act  is  well  known  to  have  induced  the  resignation,  of  two 
thousand  conscientious  ministers.  But  it  did  not  go  the  whole 
length  intended  against  liberty  of  conscience ;  a  new  act  was 
therefore  framed  U>r  suppressing  seditious  conventicles^  which 
inflicted  on  all  persons  above  the  age  of  sixteen  present  at  any 
religious  meeting  in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  prac« 
tice  of  the  church  of  England,  where  five  or  more  persons 
besides  the  household  should  be  present,  a  penalty  of  three 
months  imprisonment  for  the  first  ofiehce,  of  six  for  uie  second^ 
and  of  seven  years  transportation  for  ttie  third,  on  convictiohrbe- 
fore  a  single  justice  of  peace ;  *'  ai;i  act/'  says  Clarendon,  "which, 
if  it  had  been  rigorously  executed,  would  doubtless  have  pro- 
duced a  thorough  reformation."  The  code  of  persecution  was* 
completed  by  a  third  act  passed  in  the  session  of  1665  and 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the  Five-mile-act,  which  pro- 
vided that  all  persons  in  holy  orders  who  had  not  subscribed  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  should  swear  that  it  is  not  lawful  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  that  tney 
did  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  author- 
ity against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned 
by  him,  and  would  not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration 
of  government  in  church  or  state.  Those  who  refused  this 
oath  were  not  only  made  incapable  of  teaching  in  schools, 
but  prohibited  from  coming  witnin  five  miles  of  any  city,  cor- 
porate town,  or  borough  sending  members  to  parliament.  •  The 
deplorable  effect  of  these  measures  was  soon  evident.  Before 
the  Restoration,  that  religious  intolerance,  which  had  shewn 
itself  in  the  first  moment  of  triumph  over  episcopacy,  was  much 
abated  by  the  check  which  the  free  spirit  of  Independency  im- 
posed upon  the  arrogant  presbyterians.  The  most  powerful 
appeals  which  had  ever  been  published  in  behalf  of  religious 
liberty  were  backed  by  the  boldest  motions  in  its  favour,  which 

had  ever  been  venti^rea  in  parliament*  An  ^^  ungodly  toleration" 
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was  established  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of 
her  fanatic  clergy ;  and  in  England  greater  latitude  of  religious 
inquiry  was  admitted  than  at  any  former  period  of  history.  To 
some  the  motley  spectacle  of  liberated  sects  may  suggest  ideas 
of  nothing  but  confusion  and  uproar.  But  in  that  chaos  were 
the  germs  of  lucid  order  ;  in  that  discord  was  the  soul  of  hea- 
venly music.  Far  more  ominous  than  the  wildest  of  sectarian 
ebullitions  was  the  dead,  enforced,  unnatural  uniformity,  from 
which  in  Scotland  sprung  revolt  and  M'holesale  military  mas- 
sacre ;  and  which  in  England  changed  the  manly  voice  of  open 
discussion  for  muttered  threats,  veiled  ironies,  and  midnight 
conspiracies ;  till  at  length  opinion  putrefied  for  lack  of  ventila- 
tion ;  and  courtier,  patriot,  churchman  and  dissenter  rushed 
pell-mell  into  the  palpable  delusions  of  the  Popish  plot. 

Such  then  was  the  glorious  and  immortal  Clarendon's  ministry ! 
But  the  virtues  of  a  favourite,  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  took  natural  precedence  of  his  vices  in  preparing  his 
disgrace  and  downfal.  Thus  the  proximate,  though  perhaps 
not  the  most  active,  cause  of  Clarendon's  decline  was  the  dis- 
favour of  his  master,  who  disliked  him  for  impeding  the  full 
swing  of  hia  debauchery,  and  for  interposing  legal  objec- 
tions to  his  more  serious  appetite  of  absolute  power.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  distinct  motives  of  aversion,  a  Stuart  was 
not  likely  to  be  swayed  by  simple  gratitude,  to  support  an  old 
servant  in  Ihe  wane  of  popularity.  Clarendon  had  besides  by 
this  time  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  parliament  by  an  unpar- 
donable indulgence  of  his  arrogant  and  domineering  temper, 
and  to  the  people  by  his  conduct  in  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and 
by  the  suinjituous  scale  of  his  new  house  in  town,  which  vulgar 
clamour  affirmed  to  have  been  defrayed  with  French  money. 
The  tempest  burst  so  soon  as  he  was  known  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign.  An  impeachment  passed  the 
Commons,  containing  seventeen  articles,  of  which  some  were 
wholly  false,  some  partly  true,  but  almost  all  enormously  ex- 
s  flight  to  f 


I,  and  his  flight  to  the  continent,  for  which  he  pleads 
a  secret  command  of  the  king,  was  punished  by  a  formal  act  of 
banishment.  So  fell  this  celebrated  minister,  having  dis- 
charged, during  the  most  momentous  epochs  of  our  history,  the 
offices  of  Secretary  of  State,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  having  successively  received  the  titles 
of  baron  Hindon  in  Wilts,  viscount  Corabury  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  finally  earl  of  Clarendon. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascend  from  particulars  to  any  general  esti- 
mate of  the  character  before  us,  as  no  philosophical  or  moral 
ouis  appears  in  the  life  of  Clarendon  unmvaded  by  the  blinds 
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lagdttstlmd  hot  braath  of  faction/  Neither  hia  futile  efforts 
lo  ^hilo»Qphuie  upon  events  which  he  only  viewed  through  a 
mtcroseopiQ  and  disooloured  xnediumy  nor  his  affected  equani-- 
Bii^  in  adverse  affairs^  which  is  belied  by  traits  of  bitter  spite 
and  vain  anticipation,  give  any  evidence  of  reflective  and  well-* 
centred  existence.    Yet  we  cannot  withhold  our  pity  from  the 

{^oor  diseased  old  man,  cast  off  by  royal  gratitude  and  by 
oreign  hospitality ;  while  we  admire  that  force  of  self  delusion 
which  led  him,  as  he  says*  **  not  to  reflect  upon  any  one 
tiling  be  had  done  of  which  he  was  so  much  ashamed  as  he 
jvag  of  Uie  vast  expense  he  had  n^e  in  the  building  of  his 
]|0ttse/'  and  that  impotence  of  mind  which  laid  him  pros-* 
^ate  (to  employ  his  own  words)^  ^^so  broken  under  the  daily 
insupportable  instances  of  his  majesty^s  terrible  displeasiirei 
that  he  kn^w  not  what  to  do«  hardly  what  to  wiab«'^  Alas  for 
human  nature!  that  such  helpless  debasement  should  be  com^ 
patible  with  a  rule  of  life  which  many  still  panegyrise  as  a  pat* 
tern  of  the  highest  morality  !  Alas  for  mankind !  that  if  s¥Msh 
instances  affect  them  l^ith  a  feeling  of  indignant  amazement, 
that  emotion  rarely  penetrates  to  the  origin  of  the  evil  in  the 
absence  of  8ome  grand  and  guiding  principle  of  action.  There 
wae  It  moment  in  our  history  when  the  civic  wreaths  of  yore 
seemed  interwoven  with  the  mild  domestic  life  of  later  ages. 
But  it  is  past ;  and  even  youth  deserts  the  school^themes  of 
antiquity^  and  the  monuments  of  old  English  patriotism,  for  the 
perplexed  and  tortuous  paths  of  modern  pmctical  politics. 
Many  a  mind  that  would  have  spumed  the  slavish  lessons  of 
prerogative  is  poisoned  with  the  lore  of  balances,  influences, 
and  compromises-^many  an  eye  that  would  have  kindled  in 
the  Star-chamber  sinks  beneath  the  satire  of  some  frivolous 
eircle^^many  a  heart  that  would  have  sympathised  and  bled 
with  Hampden's  learns  to  idolise  human  power,  in  the  example 
of  Cromwell  \  to  disbelieve  in  human  virtue,  on  the  authority  (^ 
Clarendon. 
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A|W.  %ll,'*^LeUers  from  Nova  Scotia,  comprising  Sketches  of  a  Young 
Country.  By  Captain  W.  Moorsom,  52nd  Light  Infantry.  Lpnt 
don-     Colburn  and  Bentley.     1830.    post.  8vo, 

TW'OVA  SCOTIA,  had  it  been  valued  according  to  the  price 
■^^  it  cost,  would  have  been  more  highly  prized  than  it  has 
been/and  better  information  would  have  been  obtained  respect- 
ing it.  In  our  present  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
meient  A^aiUe  of  tb«  Fv^nobi  and  in  the  daily  inorieasing  imports 
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ance  of  all  countries  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  emigration, 
this  little  volume  by  captain  Moorsom,  is  no  worthless  gift,  and 
on  this  ground  may  be  forgiven  the  clumsy  and  tiresome  form  of 
letters  to  fViends,  in  which  it  is  couched,  and  that  which  costs 
atill  more  in  charity,  a  style  of  the  utmost  affectation. 

The  facts  which  are  collected  and  condensed  From  this  descrip- 
tion of  Nova  Scotia,  we  dedicate  to  the  instruction  of  perbona 
who  propose  to  emigrate  and  are  casting  about  for  intelligence 
reBpectiug  the  various  open  places  of  the  earth. 

The  principal  emporia  of  commerce  in  Nova  Scotia, are  Halifax 
■the  capital,  on  the  south-eastern  shore  bordering  the  Atlantic, 
Picton  on  the  Gulf  shore,  and  St.  John's  in  New  Brunswick,  which 
is  the  chief  depot  for  the  produce  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
present  staple  productions  of  the  country  are  timber  and  fish,  of 
which  the  forests  and  shores  supply  an  inimitable  quantity. 
These  are  exchanged  for  the  manufactured  goods  and  wine  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  colonial  produce  of  the  West  Indies.  Lat- 
terly, coal  and  other  mineral  productions,  in  which  Nova  Scotia 
abounds,  have  been  carried  to  the  United  States  in  return  for 
fine  flour  and  bread.  Barley  and  oats,  which  grow  in  great 
perfection  in  this  country,  are  also  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 
Wheat  by  either  some  ignorance  in  its  culture  or  through  the 
severity  of  the  spring  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  has  not 
been  produced  of  a  sufEciently  white  colour  to  satisfy  the  Euro- 
pean wants  of  the  settlers  :  it  is  consequently  chiefly  imported. 
The  fisheries  have  been  the  principal  source  of  prosperity  to 
Nova  Scotia  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  mineral  produc- 
tions which  have  lately  been  investigated  will  surpass  the  ad- 
vantages hitherto  derived  from  this  branch  of  industry.  The 
cabins  of  the  fishermen  line  the  whole  south-eastern  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  if  they  do  not  equal  in  activity  and  enterprise 
their  rivals  from  the  Northern  States  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
thinness  of  the  population  which  converts  tliem  both  into 
farmers  and  fishermen.  Each  cabin  has  a  small  farm  attached 
to  it,  which,  as  well  as  the  sea,  demands  a  share  of  the  labours 
of  the  proprietor.  As,  however,  the  population  of  the  country 
and  the  accumulation  of  capital  increases,  the  fisheries  are 
rising  into  more  efficient  operation.  Of  the  value  of  this  source 
of  national  wealth,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in 
1743  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  alone,  then  in  possession  of  the 
French,  produced  nearly  a  million  sterling. 

British  goods  are  retailed  in  Nova  Scotia  at  an  advance  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent  upon  the  London  price.  This  is  the 
only  tax  a  Nova  Scotiau  pays  whether  external  or  internal.  It 
does  sot  extend  to  either  colomal  produce  or  tea  i  for  latterl^r, 
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the  Eitot  India  Company  have  consigned  one  or  two  ships  in  the 
yedrto  Halifax^  and  the  best  teas  may  be  had  at  three  shillings 
a  pound.  .  » 

Nova  Scotia  Proper  is  estimated  to  contain,  exclusively  of  the 
lakes  smd  waters  of  the  interior,  nearly  eight  million  acres  of 
land,  of  which  about  three  fourths  may  be  available  for  the  pur* 
pdses  of  cultivation  :  that  is  to  sa^,  six:  millions  of  acres.  Thib 
land  in  cultivation  to  that  unreclaimed  bears  the  proportion  of 
one  to  twenty-six.  And  yet  such  has  been  the  culpable  want 
of  foresight  and  indiscriminate  lavishness  with  which  grants  of 
land  have  been  made,  that  when  the  Emigration  Committee 
s4int  out  a  commissioner  to  Nova  Scotia,  he  could  not  find  a 
single  entire  lot  of  forty  thousand  acres  ungranted.  '  The  factis, 
that  many  proprietors  possess  immense  tracts  which  have  long 
lain  neglected,  and  will  continue  so  until  the  law  of  escheats  is 
enforced,  or  till  the  population  arrives  at  that  point  when  tenants 
ynai  be  found  to  pay  rent.  At  present,  it  is  scarcely  theinterest 
of  the  landlord  to  let  his  land,  the  only  rent  he  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive being  the  improvements  which  the  cultivator  bestows  upon 
the  soil.  So  that  he  prefers  waiting  until  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation shall  force  purchasers  into  the  market. 
*  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  Nova  Scotia  is  variable  :  there  is 
much  of  an  ungrateful  description,  much  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist.  Captain  Moorsbm 
divides  the  country  into  three  great  agricultural  districts.  The 
Eastern  division  consists  of  a  strong  upland  soil  well  adapted  for 
gjrain,  with  strips  of  rich  intervale  land  along  the  sides  of  its 
rivers.  Abundance  of  limestone  may  be  found  here,  and  which, 
with  the  mud  from  the  saltmarshes  and  sea-weed,  will  prove 
invaluable  manure.  On  some  of  these  uplands,  seven  succes- 
sive crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  without  the  aid  of  manure, 
and  the  seventh  crop  appeared  equally  luxuriant  with  the 
first.  From  ten  to  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  for  one,  or  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  nearly  two  tons  per 
iacre  of  hay,  are  the  average  return  of  good  land  in  this  division. 
The  settlers  are  however  recent,  and,  being  chiefly  Highlanders 
accustomed  to  extensive  sheep  walks,  are  but  poor  farmers; 
The  southern  district,  including  the  capital,  is  rocky  and  un- 
fertile, with  some  remarkable  exceptions.  The  north-western 
division  presents  the  most  promising  aspect  to  the  agriculturist. 
The  land  is  of  three  descriptions :  upland,  intervale,  uid  marsh  ; 
leach  of  which  presents  great  variety  inthe^oil;  Intervale' land 
b^^ars  a  striking  difference  of  appearance*  AtMit^tt^lnoad'  vallies 
of  England:  it  resembles  the  toBO»«^'  ^-'^hi^  shrank 

from  th^  enormously  bi^  b  nlitoe^ 
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theircopious  streams.  When  the  snows  melt  firomthe  uplands  in 
spring,  a  flood  occurs  technically  termed  a  ''  Freshigt/'  which, 
rushes  down«  and  covers  the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley :  wheQji 
however,  this  has  subsided,  a  second  flood  is  rarely  experienced^ 
and  the  hay  or  harvest  is  secured  without  danger.  The  marsV 
land  spoken  of  is  of  two  kinds  :  one  is  usually  called  saltma^rsb,^ 
the  other  dyked  marsh.  The  former  produces  a  kind  of  coarse 
hay  found  of  great  benefit  a$  an  alterative  for  cattle  duriqg  the 
winter.  Dyked  marsh  owes  its  formatipn  to  a  natural  phenomo-: 
non  which  appears  to  have  been  in  operatipn  for  a^es  on  the 
upper  shores  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  tide  of  i;his  sio^iU^ 
bay  rushing  with  vast  impetuosity  Jthrough  the  narrow  ne^s  pf 
Capes  Spht  and  Chignecto,  carries  along  with  it  fine  loftmy 
particles  which  .accumulate  at  every  step  of  its  progress  up  t^e 
various  inlets,  till  its  waves  assume  the  appear>ance  of  a*  com* 
pouqd  of  water  and  mud.  As  the  tide  recedes,  these  particles 
are  left  behind  ;  and  in  course  of  time,  a  succession  of  lay^iB 
raises  the  surface  of  the  land  as  high  as.the  usual  rise  of  spmng 
tides.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  a  bank  of  earth  is  thrown 
up  to  prevent  any  further  overflow.  A  dam  of  this  description 
is  called  an  '^  Abviteau,"  a  term  introduced  by  the  Acadian 
French,  by  whom  they  were  first  introduced*.  A  marsh  newly 
dyked .  is  left  untouched  for  three  or  four  years,  during  whigli 
time  rank  weeds  first  show  themselves,  followed  by  coarse  wild 
grass.  In  the  third  year  it  is  generally  fit  to  receive  the  plough^ 
and  is  then  sown  for  wheat.  The  first  crop  is  extraordinary : 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  for  one,  or  sixty  bushels  an  acre. 
On  marsh  dyke,  that  has  been  long  cultivated,  the  return  of 
wheat  is  usually  forty  bushels  per  acre  of  hay,  from  two  Bfid 
a  half  to  three  tons.  Speaking  of  the  district  of  the  North- 
Western  side  of  the  country,  our  author  observes,  that  . 

'  I  have  often  wished  while  passing  through  these  extensive  districts 
from  Windsor  even  beyond  Annapolis,  that  those  who  condemn  this 
country  as  sterile  and  unproductive,  could  have  been  by  my  side  to  scent 
the  fragrance  that  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  :  to  mark  the  va- 
riegated sheet  of  apple  blossoms  and  clover  flower  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  country  in  spring ;  and  to  revel  in  the  abundance  of  fruits  which 
cluster  upon  the  trees  in  every  cottage  garden  in  autumn,  like  so  maiiy 
oases  (?)  among  the  waving  crops  of  grain  and  Indian  corn.*— p.  191. 

The  crops  cultivated  by  the  farmer  are  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  less  commonly  peas,  buckwheat  and  r^e.  Potatoes  fornii 
the  chief  article  of  rood  throughout  the  province,,  and  are  culti- 
vated accordingly.  Indian  corn  is  also  raised  in  large  jquaQr 
titles.  Crops  of  beans  or .  cabbjage  are  seldom  seen  here^: 
the  farmers  hs^ve  not  acquired  the  habit  of  losing  them  for 
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ttall-feedii^  as  is  customary  in  England.  Oarden  regetablei 
are  likewise  but  little  cultivated,  certainly  not  because  the  aoil 
is  unfriendly  to  them.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  production  of  hops,  and  the  plant  may  be  ti^eh 
in  the  cottage  windows  with  its  luxuriant  foliage :  its  t^ulture 
is,  however,  neglected. 

The  manures  chiefly  used  are  those  from  the  stable  tod 
marsh  mud.  Lime  is  gradually  coming  into  use,  and  in  Wind-^ 
nor,  quarries  of  gypsum  have  been  worked  for  mafty  years; 
and,  at  one  time,  tne  annual  exportation  wats  supposed  to  amount 
to  one  hundred  thousand  Cons,  chiefly  to  the  United  States; 
where  it  was  ground  in  mills  and  applied  as  mahure.  The  effects 
of  marsh  mud  when  used  as  manure,  are  said  to  be  felt  f6r  teti 
years  after  it  has  been  applied. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  of  a  medium  farm  about 
Windsor  may  be  stated  at  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  forty 
of  oatb,  two  hundred  of  potatoes,  thirty-five  of  Indian  com,  and 
two  tons  of  hay.  It  is  customary  to  sow  two  bushels  to  the 
acre  where  the  stumps  are  remaining:  and  two  bushels  and  a 
half,  and  sometimes  three  bushels  in  old  cleared  land.  Thift 
excess  of  seed  over  the  quantity  used  in  England,  is  adopted  in 
order  to  cause  the  corn  to  ripen  more  speedily.     Indian  corn 

Eiodttces  a  greater  return  than  any  other  kind  sown.  One 
ushel  is  spread  in  hills  over  four  or  five  acres,  and  two  hun« 
dred  bushels  for  one  is  a  common  return.  The  number  of 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  we  have  not  to  learn  from 
captain  Moorsom.  Cobbett  has  already  sung  its  poises,  and 
we  have  repeated  his  song. 

Nova  Scotia  has  hitherto  been  held  not  to  be  a  com  country, 
and  the  importation  of  fine  wheat  and  flour  has  sanctioned  the 
idea.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  wheat  of  this 
country  iX)uld  never  rival  in  fineness  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
Winter-wheat  has  not  or  perhaps  cannot  be  produced,  the 
alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of  the  early  part  of  me  spring,  are 
said  to  throw  the  shoots  of  the  winter  grain  out  of  the  furrow, 
and  prevent  their  vegetation.  The  inferiority  of  provincial 
flour  may  arise  from  its  being  made  from  spring  wheat — oi* 
from  the  great  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  a  practice  whicli 
deteriorates  the  plant ;  or  from  the  carelessness  of  the  farmer 
in  drying  and  cleaning ;  or  the  miller  in  bolting,  or  perha])s 
from  the  badness  of  the  miller's  machinery,  No  country  is 
better  adapted  for  the  production  of  barley  and  oats ;  captain 
Moorsom  found  casually  in  the  inns,  white  oats,  weighing  rorty- 
four  and  forty-six  pounds  to  the  bushel.  As  to  the  live  stock, 
the  hone  if  strong  «md  hardy>  well  adapted  to  the  eountfy  { 
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the  homed  cattle  are  generally  good«  larg^  ctnd  powerftil,  though 
the  art  of  fkttening  is  ill-understood.  The  sheep  are  inferior 
in  fleece^  though  the  mutton  is  good  :  the  swine  seem  to  be 
even  worse  than  the  ^eyhound-pig  of  the  north  of  France. 

Wherever  labour  is  scarce,  and  land  plentiAil,.  it  may  be 
predicted  that  agriculture  is  slovenly,  ana  the  farmer  rather 
solicitous  to  bring  a  great  space  into  cultivation,  than  to  finish 
careAiUy  and  neatly  the  quantity  within  his  power.  There  are, 
however,  other  causes  for  the  negligence*  with  which  his  work 
is  done  in  Nova  Scotia;  his  time  is  extremely  short  and  his 
occupations  veiy  multifarious.  Captain  Moorsom  gWes  the 
following  lively  account  of  the  calls  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Nova  Scotia-farmer  :^- 

'  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  qlearfrom  snow^  the  farmer  is  busily  em- 
ployed in  piling  his  summer  fruit,  securing  his  sheds  and  other  ivinter 
apparatus  about  the  house,  clearing  his  drains  and  setting  up  }pk\i 
fences.  These  fences  are  either  walls  of  loose  stones,  or  rpu^  trunks 
or  poles  placed  in  a  variety  of  ways :  in  winter  they  are  ^equenlly 
thrown  down  in  order  to  allow  a  free  track  for  the  passage  of  sleds 
over  the  snow,  and  always  require  to  be  fixed  a-fresh  in  spring.  Miieh 
labour  and  expense  is  thus  annually  incurred  beyond  that  wbif^h  is 
called  for  in  clipping  an  English  hedge  :  but  the  readiness  with 
which  poles  are  procured  from  the  woods,  the  facility  offered  of  shifting 
the  pole-fence  in  any  desired  direction,  and  still  more,  the  expense  and 
trouble  upon  first  rearing  a  hedge  where  no  such  thing  has  been  eveir 
planted  before,  are  the  reasons  which  induced  the  employment  of- 
timber  fences,  even  where  a  form  is  at  some  distance  from  the  forest  t 
hedges  however  are  slowly  creeping  up  in.  the  best  cultivated  ^tricls. 
Ploughing,  sheepshearing,  and  8e^<*time  occupy  every  moment  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  <^  June,  and  attending  to  the  ganlen 
and  fi^Id  crops,  and  removing  the  accumulated  refuse  of  winter  brifig 
the  farmer  to  die  mowing  season  before  he  is  nearly  ready  for  it.  The 
scythe  comes  into  play  in  the  middle  of  July :  and  in  some  seasons  \ 
have  seen  the  hay  left  rotting  on  the  ground  for  want  of  time  to 
secure  it  before  the  speedy  ripening  of  the  grain  obliged  the  husband«- 
man  to  employ  the  sickle.  The  sheaves  are  commonly  brought  into 
the  barn,  or  stacked  by  the  middle  of  September.  Digging  potatoes, 
gathering  India  corn,  and  fall-ploughing,  both  for  winter  grain  and 
as  a  preparation  for  the  soil  against  the  following  spring,  oeeupy  the 
farmer  till  frost  and  snow  compel  him  to  put  on  mitts  and  wooIWbs, 
and  labour  with  his  axe  in  the  woods  in  order  to  provide  fuel  and 
fencing-poles,  which  he  brings  home,  as  soon  as  the  snow  renders 
hauling  easy.  Amid  such  a  variety  of  work,  there  is  but  litd^  tinie.  ln^^ 
for  attention  to  neatness  *,  much  however  might  be  done  which  is  w^vf 
neglected.  The  larger  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation^  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  hands  employed  upon  it,  is  another  cause  not 
only  pf  slovenly  forming  but  of  the  general  Snferioritv  of  produce^ 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  below  the  real  capabilities  of  the 
soa."— p,  206. 
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There  is  no  fixed  class  of  labourers  properly  so  called.  One 
fanner  lends  a  hand  to  a  neighbour^  expecting  a  similar  return ; 
or  the  fanner's  son  living  at  home  in  the  winter,  hires  hiinseif 
out  for  the  summer,^  which. is  considered  preparatory  to  estab- 
lishing himself.  The  greatest  portion  of  labour  is  performed  by 
the  annual  importation  of  emigrants ;  who,  arriving  in  summer 
are  too  late  to  take  possession,  and  begin  farming  on  their  own 
account  before  the  winter,  hiring  themselves  out  for  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  active  season.  * 

,  At  or  near  most  of  the  ports,  in  the  summer,  labour  may  be 
procured  at.  nearly  the  same  rate  as  in  England,  upon  any  press 
of  work,  such,  as  the  cutting  of  a.  canal.  Those  einployed  in 
this  way  near  Halifax,  receive  half  a  dollar  a  day.  Workmai 
however,  such  as  those  who  find  technical  employment  in  the 
mines,  are  variously  paid,  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  three 
dollars  per  day.  The  cheapness  of  living,  and  indeed  of  every 
thing  except  clothing,  is  such  that  the  ws^es  of  most  operative 
tradesmen  enable  them  to  be  idle,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  three 
days  out  of  the  six.  In  the  farms,  upon  any  press  of  work,  such  as 
hay-making  or  harvest,  a  labourer  will  sometimes  though  rarely, 
get  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  day  and  his  keep.  Mowers  wdl 
sometimes  engage  for  a  dollar  per  acre,  finding  their  own 
provisions;  a  good  mower  will  get  through  his  acre  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  by  working  after  sun-set. 

A  farmer  finds  consider&le  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his 
produce.  About  Windsor  indeed,  though  a  farmer  can  always 
sell,  he  can  very  seldom  get  prompt  payment.  When  he  wishes 
to  dispose,  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  produce,  he  usually 
advertises  the  same  at  auction,  and  will  thus  obtain  fair  prices 
by  giving  six  months  credit :  but  even  then,  his  payment  will 
probably  be  partly  in  kind,  owing  to  the  general  scarcity  of 
ready  cash. 

The  seasons  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  numbered  as  those  of 
England,  but  their  proportions  vary.  Spring  does  not  commence 
before  the  month  of  April.  Summer  occupies  three  months, 
dating  firom  the  early  part  of  June.  Autumn,  a  similar  period, 
terminating  with  November,  though  sometimes  protracted  a 
little  later.  And  winter,  borrowing  a  month  from  the  next 
quarter,  prevails  firom  December  to  the  end  of  March.  April 
is  cold,  and  subject  to  raw  winds,  in  consequence  of  the  masses 
of  ice  which  break  up  from  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
float^ast  the  parallel  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  most  disagreeable 
weather  in  the  opinion  of  our  author  occurs  at  this  season 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  end  of  autumn.  The 
ground^thawi  together  with  the  aid  of  melted  snow  and  rain. 
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converts  all  but  the  best-formed  roads  into  perfect  quagmires. 
May  and  June  are  foggy.  July  and  August  are  remarkable  for 
the  prevalence  of  calms.  Autumn  is  the  season  in  which  the 
climate  of  Nova  Scotia  may  vie  with  that  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  September  and  October  are  very  similar  to  the  same 
months  with  us ;  but  November,  and  even  a  great  part  of 
December  present  days  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  England. 
This  sort  of  weather  is  called  Indian  summer.  The  whole 
atmosphere  appears  suffused  with  a  faint  vapour,  as  if  there 
were  fires  in  the  woods,  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
visible  horizon.  The  brilliancy  of  the  sun's  disk  is  deadened^ 
and  his  rays  more  equally  refracted,  so  as  to  produce  but  a  very 
faint  shadow  :  the  air  is  generally  calm,  and  as  mild  and  warm 
as  the  loveliest  morning  of  May.  Winter  is  exceedingly  sevei^ 
in  comparison  with  England,  and  of  the  severity  and  contini(- 
ance  of  the  snow-storms,  we  can  here  form  no  conception.  The 
greatest  degree  of  heat  in  the  experience  of  Captain  Moorsom, 
at  Halifax,  was  95®  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  extreme  cold  10**. 
In  other  parts  of  the  province  he  has  known  the  thermometer 
to  range  irom  26®  to  32®  on  winter  mornings,  during  the  course 
of  a  wrtnight.  The  extreme  difference  in  temperature  ob- 
served by  our  author  in  twenty- four  hours,  was  62  degrees.  There 
is  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  these  changes  produce 
that  effect  upon  health  that  might  have  been  expected. 
"  Individually  speaking'*  says  Captain  Moorsom,  '*  I  prefer 
the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  to  that  of  England,  simply  because, 
in  the  former  country,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  pure  air  of 
heaven  may  be  inhaled  within  a  man's  lungs  during  the  twelve- 
months than  in  the  latter.  More  intense  heat  and  more  intense 
frost  are  undoubtedly  experienced :  but  though  the  days  are 
hot,  the  evenings  are  always  cool  and  ten-fold  more  delightful 
from  their  contrast  with  mid-day."  Some  one  said,  "  it  is  not 
frost  that  makes  the  cold."  In  Nova  Scotia  they  seldom  feel 
those  raw  searching  days  which  seem  to  dry  up  the  very  marrow 
and  wdich  are  common  in  England,  during  our  winter  months. 
Of  the  progress  of  the  colony  and  of  the  result  of  individual 
exertions,  an  apt  illustration  is  said  by  our  author  to  occur  along 
the  principal  roads  and  is  thus  described. 

'  A  hut  formed  of  rough  logs,  or  lopg,  straight  trunkd,  placed  one 
upon  another  as  they  are  cut.  from  the  forest,  has  now  become  the 
gable-end  (or  as  we  should  deem  it  in  England)  the  wash-house  to  tf 
neatly-boarded  cottage :  a  little  farther  on  is  seen  a  wooden  frame 
house,,  of  two  or  three  stories,  sufficiently  full  of  windows  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  any  English  tax-gatherer,  and  standing  in  a  well- 
stodiLed  garden.    Ask  their  owners  their  history  of  these  buildingsj^ 
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and  he  will  tell  you,— •''  Fifty  years  ago  my  father  was  living  in  the 
log-hut  which  he  set  up  when  the  first  clearing  was  made  about  this 
place:  we  finished  the  boarded. cottage  together  and  there  my  father 
died.  I  built  this  frame-house  a  few  years  ago^  and  my  son  has  the 
cottage  till  he  can  find  time  to  build  a  house  for  himself.' 

Crown  land  is  obtained  on  application  to  the  CommijSsioner 
at  Halifax^  at  the  rate  of  about  five  pounds  currency  (4/. 
sterling)  for  one  hundred  acres,  which  covers  all  fees,  and 
redeems  the  quit-tent.  The  population  of  the  proviilces^  of 
Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the  census  trf  1827,  amounts  altoge- 
ther, including  Cape  Breton,  to  which  Captain  Moorsom's  work 
does  not  extend,  to  143,000,  and  is  of  a  very  mixed  description. 
It  comprises  the  Indians  or  Aborigines;  th«  Acadt^ns  or 
descendants  of  the  French  Settlers  ;  the  free  Negroes  who  have, 
fled  hither  and  the  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  Oermany, 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  Indians  are  supposed  to 
amount  toaboutsix  bundred,and  the  Negroes  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred.  The  Acadians  form  upwards  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
population, and  are  avaluable  branchof  it.  The  emigrants  latterly 
nave  chiefly  been  directed  to  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton,  Picton, 
and  Halifax.  They  who  repair  to  Picton  are  chiefly  Scotch,  ftom 
North  Britain,  and  have  friends  in  the  country,  and  are  usually 
enabled  tafind  immediate  means  of  support.  Those  who  have 
lately  arrived  at  Sidney  and  Halifax  are  principally  from  Ireland, 
and  disembark  alike  destitute  of  friends  and  property. 

'  I  remember,'  s^ys  Captain  Moqrsom,  '  in  illustration  of  this  fact, 
more  particularly  among  other  instances  (one  day  while  wandering 
in  a  wild  part  of  the  country  about  twenty  miles  from  Halifax)  enter- 
ing a  hovel  that  bore  signs  of  more  peculiar  misery  than  its  compan« 
ions,  A  broken  bench,  two  or  three  damaged  articles  of  crockery, 
some  straw,  and  an  old  blanket,  comprised  the  furniture  of  the 
interior.  Some  small  potatoes,  the  same  that  the  farmers  leave  as 
refuse  on  the  ground,  thrown  into  an  iron  pot  by  the  fire,  the  only 
thing  in  the  shape  of  food.  A  sickly  looking  woman,  and  two  infanta 
scrambling  on  the  floor  were  the  inmates.  This  ^mily  had  landed 
fk>m  Plymouth  at  Halifax  about  a  month  before :  the  father  had  got 
this  hovel  rent-free,  on  condition  of  putting  some  little  crop  into  the: 
ground,  and  was  endeavouring  to  prepare  for  the  winter,  by  making 
a  few  shingles  [coarse  cuts  of  wood  like,  and  for  the  same  use  as,  tiles] 
for  the  Halifax  market/— p.  73. 

in  the  summer  of  1827  four  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  poor 
creatures  landed  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  destitution  :  they  were 
rescued  from  starvation  solely  by  issues  from  the  public 
treasury.  A  malignant  disorder  arose  among  them,  aiid  exn 
tended  to  the  inhabitants  <>f  the  capital  {  in  tvyelve  months  it 
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had  destroyed  one-twelfth  of  the  total  population.  We  are 
informed  that  the  recurrence  of  such  miscnief  has  been  provided 
against  by  the  local  legislature.  Captain  Moorsom  on  bccaisioii 
of  this  calami ty,  calls  for  some  revision  of  '*  the  Imperial  Code 
by  which  the  system  of  emigration  is  regulated/'  But  the  fact 
is,  that  there  is  no  system  of  emigration^  and  much  less  is  it 
regulated  by  the  Imperial  Code.  An  importation  of  able-bodied 
men  is  a  valuable  consignment  to  a  couhtry  like  Nova  Scotia> 
and  if  the  colonial  government  allows  it  to  perish  by  the  way 
side  it  does  not  do  its  duty  :  much  lesd  if  it  permits  it  to  spread 
disease  among  its  own  subjects.  A  few  Very  simple  regulationsf, 
an  active  officer  or  two^  and  a  place  of  temporary  reception  for 
poor  settlers,  would  relieve  the  government  of  its  difficulties 
and  provide  against  the  waste  of  that  most  valuable  of  posses-* 
sions  for  a  young  country,  human  labour.  It  might  be  useful 
to  open  a  register  at  the  different  ports  in  which  cultivators  of 
land  or  other  employers  of  labour  might  insert  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  demands  of  service.  The  population  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  at  present  doubling  in  fourteen  years.  The  emigmtion 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  probably  amounted  to  a 
fortieth  of  the  population.  The  public  revenue  is  raised  ex- 
clusively from  imposts  upon  imported  goods,  and  is  at  preseht 
rapidly  increasing.  The  amount  appropriated  for  various  pur- 
poses by  the  House  of  Assembly  in  the  Session  of  1829,  w&i«r 
about  60,000/.  currency. 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  on  nothing  more  than 
facility  of  internal  communication.  Nature  has  not  been  niggardly 
in  this  respect  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  as  it  requires  the  assistance 
of  art  and  labour,  the  difficulties  are  still  great.  Numerous 
roads  are  kept  up  in  tolerable  order  in  the  province,  but  generally 
speaking  they  are  impassable  except  witn  the  greatest  eitertion* 
They  are  made  and  supported  by  statute  labour  and  by  grants 
from  the  assembly.  Turnpikes  are  Unknown^  A  commission 
is  appointed  by  the  government  to  watch  the  proper  expenditure 
of  the  money,  and  as  great  attention  h^s  lately  been  pliid  to  the 
subject,  and  the  importance  of  every  internal  communication  is 
become  well  understood, considerable  improvements  are  expected 
to  take  place. 

In  speaking  of  the  exports  from  this  country,  something  has 
been  said  of  its  mineral  productions.  This  is  however  a  source 
of  wealth  to  which  attention  has  only  been  lately  turned,  ahd' 
which  at  present  has  been  but  little  investigated.  In  the  years 
1825^6  a  company  was  organized  in  London,  which  now  rents 
undercerttuH  terms  fipm  tne  crown,  the  right  of  working  mines 
and  imnerals  ia  Nova  Sootia*    In  1827  this  company  commenced 
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aetive  operations  both  at  Picton  and  at  Sidney  in  Cape  Brefon» 
in  a  spirited  style,  the  conductor  of  ivhich  is  praised  by  Captain 
Moorsom  for  his  knowledge  of  his  business  and  his  experience. 
These  operations  have  hitherto  been  limited  at  Picton  to  coal 
mines  and  iron  works/ on  imported  material.  The  iron  mines 
are  about  to  be  opened.  In  several  places  coal  protrudes  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil,-  and  iron  ore  exists  in  masses  upon  the 
East  River,  to  such  an  extent  that  a  mountain  at  the  upper 
ipart  of  the  valley  is  said  to  be  entirely  composed  of  it.  The 
lease  of  this  confers  upon  the  Albioji  Company  the  privilege  of 
"working  all  the  mines  and  minerals  that  have  or  may  be  dis- 
covered in  Nova  Scotia/  except  on  such  lands  as  have  already 
been  granted  without  restriction.  These  are  however  few.  The 
Annapolis  Iron  Company  is  the  only  establishment  which 
' enters  into  competition  with  the  Albion. 

We  have  not  referred  to  Captain  Moorsom*s  descriptions 
of  scenery  nor  to  his  sketches  of  society :  they  will  serve 
to  amuse  the  reader,  but  do  not  fall  in  with  the  design  of  this 
prScis  of  the  more  material  facts.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
on  the  whole  Nova  Scotia  is  a  picturesque  country  :  many  parts 
of  it  are  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  choicest  portions  of  England ; 
its  character  is  however  mostly  bold  and  wild.  Nature,  as  our 
author  observes,  seems  to  have  employed  the  wedge  and  the 
hammer  in  its  construction.  The  inhabitants  are  hospitable, 
friendly  and  mild  in  character :  they  seem  to  have  caught 
something  of  the  Yankee  stiirdiness  of  manner,  but  in  all 
essentials,  claim  the  praise  of  good  subjects.  They  are  governed 
without  difficulty  :  the  annals  of  Acadia  present  the  records  of 
no  internal  commotion.  Society  seems  in  the  larger  towns, 
particularly  Halifax,  pretty  much  on  a  footing  with  provin- 
cial towns  in  England,  when  they  happen  to  be  the  station 
of  an  idle  regiment  or  two  of  horse  or  foot.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  how  the  Magnates  of  the  province  spend  their  time  will 
find  some  essays  on  the  subject  in  the  Letters.  Winter 
here,  as  in  Canada,  is  the  season  of  gaiety,  and  singular  enough, 
of  out-of-door  excursion.  But  the  frozen  snow  supplies  the 
place  of  roads,  and  as  before  quoted,  '  it  is  not  frost  that  makes 
cold; 

If  the  officers  of  the  troops  stationed  here  were  to  employ 
themselves  as  our  author  has  done,  in  seeking  and  recording  in- 
formation, we  should  look  with  more  patience  upon  the  money 
they  cost  and  the  inutility  of  their  military  existence.  Captain 
Moorsom  himself  is  still  soldier  enough  to  regret  that  the  men 
are  rationally  enough  employed  upon  the  public  works.  "  The 
effects"  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  convert  a  battalion  of 
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soldiers  into  a  corps  of  plasterers,  stone-heavers,  and  ditchers ; 
to  throw  temptation  (in  the  shape  of  additional  pay  received  for 
this  work)  in  the  way  of  men  .wholly  incapable  of  selfrrestric- 
tion,  and  to  destroy  in  six  months  that  which  has  been  the  toil» 
the  pleasure,  and  the  pride  of  a  zealous  adjutant,  captain,  and 
commanding  officer  for  as  many  years.  It  is  doubtless  a 
painful  thin^  to  destroy  '  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  an  adjutant; 
captain,  and  commanding  officer  for  six  years,' all  at  one. fell 
swoop  ;  nevertheless,  we  would  ask  any  unprejudiced  person,  in 
time  of  peace,  which  is  the  most  respectable  and  useful  body, 
a  battalion  of  pipe-clay  belts  and  breeches,  or  *'  a  corps  of 
plasterers,  stone-heavers,  and  ditchers.'^  Are  not  idleness  and 
the  absence  of  occupation  a  greater  temptation  than  increase  of 
pay  earned  by  labour :  are  soldiers  who  are  under  the  rod  of 
military  discipline  likely  to  be  more  imprudent  and  dissolute  in 
the  employment  of  their  money,  than  men  who  are  their  own 
masters  ?  After  being  employed  in  raising  a  battery,  digging  a 
canal,  or  building  a  bridge,  is  a  regiment  less  qualified  to  defend 
them  ?  These  questions  which  answer  themselves,  show  how 
difficult  it  is  even  for  a  sensible  well-informed  man  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  prejudices  of  education. 
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"DROTESTANT  England  suffers  under  the  reproach  of  defi- 
•■•  ciency  in  Theology,  and  it  is  scoffingly  remarked,  that  our 
clergy  are  better  skilled  in  Tithe-law  than  in  the  science  of 
Divinity.  Were  we  to  confine  our  observation  to  the  high 
places  of  the  church,  the  imputation  might  seem  to  apply,  but 
who  needs  to  be  instructed  that  merit  is  often  content  with  a 
modest  obscurity,  and  that  the  rarest  qualifications  frequently 
reside  where  there  is  the  least  show  or  expectation  of  them  • 
Indeed,  experience  has  taught  us  to  look  for  service  in  any 
quarter  but  that  in  which  there  is  the  endowment.  What  man 
would  be  so  mad  as  to  seek  learning  in  a  college,  astronomical 
science  in  a  royal  observatory,  lore  among  chartered  antiquaries, 
or  any  thing  but  pomposity  and  presumption  in  any  presidency, 
save  alone  Mr.  I)avies  Gilberts.  The  rule  of  the  world  is 
Dogberry's  Principle  of  Election,  *'  the  most  improper  man  to 
be  constable."  We  have  just  witnessed  an  illustrious  example 
in  point ;  a  king  was  required  for  Greece ;  that  people  bemg 
somewhat  in  the  condition  of  Alley  Croker  in  the  song,' 
"Wanting  a,  Wife  to  make  him  uneapy ;"  with  ell  the  world  of 
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unfeaihered  bipeds  before  them,  in^ho  do  the  statesmen  of  tbe 
three  great  powers  elect,  but  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxt 
Coburg,  a  person  so  unfit  for  the  throne,  *80  utterly  Toid  of  the 
kingly  ore,  that  he— we  really  scarcely  know  how  to  write  the 
extravagance  —  that  he  absolutely  considered  the  security 
and  satisfaction  of  the  people  as  conditions  •  necessary  to  lus 
undertaking  the  sovereignty  of  them.  What  an  example  is  tbts 
of  the  perversity  of  choices !  That  the  election  should  have 
fallen  oil  a  Prince  who  considers  the  pwpk  t  Why,  had  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  presented  his  Koyal  Highness  with  a 
horse,  he  would  have  had  sufficient  good  manners  to  bestride  him 
without  examining  whether  he  had  three  legs  or  four,  but  the 
favoured  of  the  contracting  powers  actually  looks  the  gift  in  the 
mouth.  The  discussion  between  this  poor  spiritless  creature 
(we  write  without  apprehension  of  prosecution  from  the  Whig 
Attorney)  and  Lord  Aberdeen  resembles  the  passages  between 
Joseph  Andrews  and  Lady  B.,  when  that  type  of  shameful 
modesty  declines  the  ladys  tendered  favours  on  the  score  of 
virtue.  Did  ever  one  hear  man  talk  of  his  virtue  before  ?  indig*^ 
nantly  inquires  the  fair.  Did  ever  one  hear  Prince  talk  of  the 
people  before,  must  have  reflected  Aberdeen,  except  for  their  tai*^ 
ation  ?  Yet  such  a  prince  had  been  chosen — a  prince  of  unprincely 
regards,  a  prince  who  vexed  himself  with  considerations  of  mt 
people's  good,  and. was,  therefore,  spon  discovered  to  be  a  ninr 
cutopoop.  But  in  this  blindness  to  tjualities  are  favours  ten- 
dered and  bestowed !  Lady  B.  dfTers  herself  to  Si  Joseph — 
Lord  Aberdeen  wobs  Leopold  to  Greece — the  abject  creature 
utterly  wanting  the  true  Tarquin  ore,  lacks  lust  of  rule,  and 
thinks  of  the  honesties  !  What  an  escape  have  the  powers  had 
of  a  king  of  Greece  of  this  unkingly  mettle.  Still  the  fact  of 
the  tender  exemplifies  the  errors  of  appointment  on  which  we 
insist.  Completion  only  was  wanting,  and  the  c6mpletion 
rested  with  the  prince,  and  completion  would  have  avoided  the 
discovery  of  unfitness.  For  the  moment  a  man  has  wrapped 
himself  up  in  the  domino  of  power,  defects  become  inscrutable. 
The  bench  of  bishops  is  no  exception  from  these  remarks. 
Theology  is  admitted  to  be  deficient,  but  to  no  one  bishop  will 
the  charge  of  ignorance  be  brought  home.  There  ig  a  collective 
ignorance  as  well  as  a  collective  knowledge.  On  the  spiritual 
bench,  we  repeat,  however,  no  sane  man  would  think  of  look- 
ing for  divine  science,  but  England  has  her  theologians  where 
she  would  least  expect  to  find  them. 

Within  the  last  month,  indeed,  by  one  of  those  singular  acci- 
dents which  so  often  bring  about  great  discoveries,  a  board  of 
theplogiaQB  has  been  brought  to  light«    They  are  persons  hav 
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ing  all  the  properties  of.  substantial  merit.  They  are  unosten* 
tatious  of  their  qualifications  or  performances^Ahd  dispatch  their 
divine  functions  as  things  of  course,  requiring  neither  study  nor 
knowledge,  and  claiming  no  praise.  They  wear  no  outward 
symbols  of  spiritual  grace ;  they  rejoice  in  no  cauliflower-wigs, 
no  aprons,  no  bands,  no  shorel-hats,  no  single-breasted  coats  ; 
their  divinity  breaks  out  in  no  garment,  and  their  guise  is  that 
of  ordinary  sinners.  But  before  we  say  more  of  them,  we  would 
place  this  learned  body  before  our  reader's  view  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  discovery. 

.  Religious  publications  are  exempt  from  the  Pamphlet  Duty. 
The  iLev.  Dr.  Whately  lately,  wrote  a  tract  entitled  '  Thoughts 
On  the  Sabbath,'  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Fellowes  of 
Ludgate  Street;  The  Commissioners  of  Stamps  took  proceed « 
ings  against  the  Bookseller  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty 
attaching. to  the  non-payment  of  the  Pamphlet  Duty.  Bfe 
tnemorialized  the  Board,  alleging  that  the  work  being  one  of 
Piety  and  Devotion  w&s  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  duty. 
We  shall  tell  the  rest  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fellowes. 

'^  A  short  time  after  I  had  so  done,  1  was  favoured  with  e^ 
letter  from  their  solicitor,  stating  that  the  Commissioners  had 
mitigated  the  penalty  (twenty  pounds)  to  twenty  shillings.  At  an 
interview  subsequently  with  the  solicitor  I  repeated  my  claim  to 
exemption  on  the  ground  that  the  publication  was  a  religious 
work.  To  this  Mr.  T.  replied,  that  the  Commissioners  con* 
sidered  it*  rather  the  contrary,  because  Mr.  Whateley  controverts 
the  Mosaic;  Law,  and  inculcates  that  we  may  do  just  the  same  on 
the  Sabbath  as  on  other  daysJ  Finding  that  my  objection  was  of 
no  avail  I  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  pay  the  fine,  or  incur 
the  inevitable  expense  attendant  on  even  a  successful  contest 
with  the  Crown :  of  course  I  preferred  the  former  as  being  the 
less  evil  of  the  two.  To  me  it  appears  most  extraordinary  that 
the  Commissioners  of  a  Revenue  Board  should  assume  the 
character  of  Theological  Critics,  and  as  such  venture  to  decide, 
according  to  their  own  notions,  a  question  concerning  which 
very  many  eminent  Theologians  differ  in  opinion." 

We  have  here  eonaplaint  where  there  should  be  joy  and 
gratulation.  When  the  apple  fell  on  the  head  of  Newton  did  he 
complain  of  the  bruise  ?  To  what  a  pass  has  public  spirit  de- 
scended when  a  man  grieves  at  having  been  made  tlie  means  of  a 
grand  discovery  at  the  cost  of  some  poor  pelf.  At  the  price  of 
twenty  shiUings  Mr.  Fellowes  discovers  aboay  of  Theologians,  and 
yet  he  grumbles  at  the  charge  !  As  the  Board  is  composed  of  sixy 
the  rate  is  three  shillings  and  four  pence  for  each  Theologian, 
and  altogether  ih»  «ost  of  the  discovery  is  not  mori[  than  the  mm 
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commonly  offered  for'  the  recovery  of  a  lost  terrier  or  lap-dogl 
And  why  should  Mr,  Fellowes  think  it  amiss  that  the  Commis-  ^ 
sioners  of  a  Revenue  Board  assume  the  character  of  Theological 
critics/ when  that  spiritual  Bench  which  should  be  qualified  for 
Theological  criticism  assumies  so  very  much  of  the  character  of 
a  > Revenue  Board.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  scheme 
of  things  that  the  Taxing-men  should  act  as  Divines ;  as  the 
Divines  distinguish  themselves  in  the  parts  of  Taxing-men. 
Lilt  it  further  be  observed  how  practically  excellent  has  been 
the  result  of  the  associated  Stamp  and  Spiritual  Duties.  He- 
terodoxy has  been,  by  the  effect  of  this  union  of  piety  and 
calculation,  turned  into  pounds,  shillings  and .  pence.  The 
penalty  first  imposed  on  Mr,  Fellowes  was  twenty  pounds,  but 
on  better  consideration,  when  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  resolved 
itself  into  the  terms  that  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Whately  was 
rather  the  contrary  to  Pious  and  Devout,  the  fine  was  reduced  to 
twenty  shillings ;  whence  we  find  the  precise  sumi  of  punishment 
belonging  to  tne  publication  of  a  work  '  rather  the  contrary'  of 
pious,  in  that  payment  of  the  duties  on  heterodoxy.  Twenty 
pounds  would  have  covered  Dr.  Whately 's  extreme  error,  twenty 
shillings  expiates  the  delicate  '  rather- the-cbntrary '  degree  of 
offence.  As  twenty  pounds  is  to  one,  so  is  a  great  heresy  minus 
Stamp  Duty  to  a  slight  contrariety  to  orthodoxy  minus  Stamp 
Duty.  Thus  we  see  that  by  these  Theological  guardians  of  the 
Revenue,  religion  is  rendered  *  resfisci,' .  The  question  of  quali- 
fication is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  usages  of  our  scheme  of 
policy.  Parliament,  which  has  settled  the  religion,  is  surely 
competent  to  order  the  appointment  of  the  Theologians.  They 
who  make  the  lock  are  indeed  the  fittest  to  direct  the  fabrication 
of  the  keys.  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  name  the  learned 
men  who  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Theological  writings  of  this 
country,  and  condemn  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Dr. 
Whately,  conveying  their  critical  decrees  through  the  appro- 
priate channel  of  an  attorney,  and  expressing  the  amount  of 
their  dissatisfaction  in  the  tangible  shape  of  a  fine.  The 
divines  are 

John  Thornton,  Esq.         J.  W.  Bowden,  Esq. 
W.  A.  Montagu,  Esq.         Edward  Saurin,  Esq. 
H.  S.  Montagu,  Esq.  R.  Wellesley,  Esq. 

Such  are  the  Theologians  of  England,  and  for  the  practical 
efficiency  of  their  tenets,  acting  as  they  do  through  the  organ 
of  an  attorney,  we  will  match  them  against  the  Thieologians  of 
any  country  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  least  part  of  their 
merit  that  tney  do  not  write  big  books^  and  that  they  shew  their 
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learning  in  judgments  of  as  much  brevity  as  force.  It  is  true 
their  Theological  office  only  begins  with  a  breach  of  the  Stamp 
Duty,  and  this  law  is  exquisitely  consistent  with  the  genius  of 
our  society  which  tahes  no  cognizance  of  offences  that  pay  their 
way  according  to  the  rule.  With  what  felicity  of  selection  the 
word  Duty  has  been  chosen  to  express  exactions  of  customs, 
fiscal  and  moral !  In  pay  is  summed  up  the  whole  duty  of 
English  Man. 

We  shall  now  submit  some  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  our  representation.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  Bull  issued  by 
Mr.Timm,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  infallible  Synod  of  Somerset 
House. 

Stamp -office y  Somer set-place y 
24th  May,  1830. 

Sir ; — With  reference  to  the  proceeding  against  Mr,  Fellowes,  for 
neglecting  to  enter  at  the  Stamp-office,  and  pay  the  duty  upon  Dr. 
Whateley's  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath,"  published 
by  the  former,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  prosecution  in  question  was  in- 
stituted on  the  infonnation  of  a  common  informer  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Stamp-office,  who,  without  any  previous  direction  from  any 
person  in  this  department,  purchased  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet, 
and  brought  it,  with  several  others,  to  this  office,  and  lodged  informa- 
tioiis,  in  the  usual  way,  against  the  several  publishers  for  neglecting  to 
enter  such  pamphlets  and  to  pay  the  duty  thereon,  pursuant  to  the 
Statute  10  Ann,  c.  19.  That  Act  (section  102),  as  well  as  the  Schedule 
to  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  185  (by  which  the  present  stamp-duty  on 
pamphlets  is  imposed)  contains  an  exemption  from  duty  of  "  books 
containing  only  matters  of  devotion  or  piety,"  but  in  construing  this 
exemption,  it  has  been,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  invariable  practice  of 
the  Stamp-office  to  consider,  publications  containing  matters  of  con- 
troversy on  religious  subjects  (and  of  this  description  Dr.  Whateley's 
pamphlet  appears  to  me  to  be),  as  not  coming  within  the  terms  or 
meaning  of  the  exemption,  and  therefore  such  publications  have 
hitherto  been  charged  with  duty.  This  practice  of  the  Stamp-office  I 
believe  to  have  been  founded  upon  an  opinion  given  by  Sir  Dudley 
Ryder,  when  he  was  Attorney -general,  nearly  a  century  ago;  a  copy 
of  which  opinion,  with  ain  extract  from  the  case,  as  I  find  it  transcribed 
in  a  Case-book  belonging  to  my  department,  I  inclose  for  your  perusal* 
— I  also  send  you  a  list  of  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects  entered  at 
the  Stamp-office  within  the  last  two  years;  upon  which,  however,  I 
beg  to  observe  that,  judging  from  their  titles,  I  think  it  probable  that 
several  of  them  fall  within  the  exemption  before-mentioned,  and  on' 
inquiring  of  the  officer  upon  what  ground  the  duty  has  been  charged 
upon  them,  I  am  informed  that  in  several  cases  he  has  intimated  a 
similar  opinion  to  the  publishers  at  the  time  of  their  entering  them, 
but  that  Uie  latter  entertained  doubts  whether  their  publications  came 


wttbin  the  exemptloR  or  tkA^  ahd'tberefoce^  and  inatmueb  aa  the .  dut^ 
wm  bttt  of  Bwil  f^ouQi,  A)By  r^Wed  to  pay  it  rather  than  ran-  ih# 
fUk  of  being  mfbrmed  againvt,  or  have  any  further  trouble  about  the 
matter. — I  am,  Sir.  your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  TIMM, 
Solicitor  ^f  Stamps* 
To  the  ttomrahie  J.  K.  Stewart,  ^c,  ^c,  Sfc. 

Treasury, 

The  second  eentence  of  the  case  relied  on  by  the  holy  CSpm- 
mtspionere  of  St^mp^  is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  the  first  query 
js  sheer  noosf  neot  Th^  citation  of  such  vague  trash  as  authority 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  absurd'  addiction  to  any  thing 
that  can  serve  for  the  pretences  of  a  precedent. 

r 

Pamphlet  Duty. 

Rtciting  10,  Anne/c,  19,  s.  101, — 

It  it  insisted  by  the  Printers  and  Publishers,  that  under  the 
Exception  of  Books  eontaining  only  matters  of  Pevotiop  or 
Piety,  all  Controversial.  Divinity  or  Books  relating  to  Divinity 
are  excepted.  And  you  have  herewith  one,  Np^  11  which  is 
insisted  to  be  within  the  said  Exception,  though  always  for* 
merly  paid  the  said  Duty,  particularly  in  the  two  great  Cout 
troversies  of  Sackerville  and  Hoadley. 

Q.  Whether  the  said  Books  containing  Controversial  Divinity 
or  Books  relating  to  Divinity  are  any  more  than  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History.  And  whether  they  are  within  the  description 
of  Devotion  atid  Piety,  And  whether  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  said  Duty,  and  particularly  that  marked  No.  1 1*,  here- 
with left. 
I  think  that  marked  No.  1 1  falls  within  the  description  of  Books 
of  Devotion  and  Piety^  and  therefore  m)t  subject  to  the  Duty. 
But  Books  of  mere  Controversy,  though  relating  to  points  of 
Divinity  seem  to  me  not  to  fall  within  the  description,  and 
therefore  liable  to  the  Duty. 

(Signed)  D.RYDER. 

^Ut  January,  1740. 

Number  11  should  then  be  the  example  marking  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  pious  and  devout^  and  the  controversial ;  but  to 
consummate  the  absurdity^  No.  1 1  is  not  forthcoming,  it  cannot 
be  found,  and  yet  the  vague  reference  to  it  prevails  as  a  guiding 
and  a  ruling  case ! 
; . .   ■   ■        ....  I .  ,  .  ■  .1 ■  I .  I    1 1 

^  No.  11  cannot  be  found. 
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;  The  foU^wmg  i9-  the  List  of  the  PatnphleiQ  wbic|i  hwe  pmi 
4u^i  jaud  it .  ^^Yf»  bp^  bigh  the  holy  CoixmisfipQera  /  ha^f 
drawn  up  the  standard  of  Piety  and  D«votioo»  nvl^tt  i^¥<f&  WOriKpp 
are  not  allowed  exemption : — 

Stamp'OfficCy  London, 
19^  iljprtf,  1830. 

A  List  of  Pamphlets  on  Religious  Subjects,  entered  at  th6 
Stamp  OflBce,  withiii  the  last  two  years. 

H^ber^s  Charge  to  the  Clergy  at  Calcutta  •    .    .    .    •  MmtMf}, 

Thoughts  on  the  Co-op6ration  of  the  Laity  of  the  Church 

of  England  with  the  Ministry      .      ......  Rivin^ttni^ 

The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  only    .     .     ,    ♦  Ditto. 

A  Letter  to  Protestants  converted  from  Romanism    .    .  Ditto. 

An  Invitation  to  all  Christians  in  behalf  of  the  Society 

for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge Ditto. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  defended     .      •  Cadell. 

A  Clergyman's  Address  to  English  Protestants    «     «     •  iSvingioH* 

Archbishop  Tennyson's  Form  for  receiving  Converts  .  . 

from  the  Church  of  Rotae Ditto. 

Brief  Suggestions  on  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  Longman. 

Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioeese  of  Chester     .     •    •  IIutehav4» 

A  forensic  Sermon Longman. 

Pastoral  Letter  on  the  subject  of  Revivals  in  Religion  ,  W^stley^. 

Appendix  to  James's  Family  Monitor    .     •    .     ,    .    .  Dittoi 

The  Latter  Day  Glory Oo^^er. 

The  Conviction  and  Edifying  Death  of  A.  Dunn     ,      .  Keating. 

Remarks  on  the  first  Thifty-fiv6  ChiBtpters  of  Isaiah       .  Cadell. 

Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-Yard Ditto. 

Protestant  Letter  addressed  to  a  Friend  by  the  Rev.    , 

G.  Burgess     •     .     • <     •     .    *  Rivkigton 

A  Defence  and  Explication  of  the  Singleness,  Immor- 
tality, and  Incorruptibility  of  the  Humanity  of  the  Son 

of  God  .  .      .     .     •     •     •    .    .    .    .     .     ...  Palmar 

The  True  Humanity  of  Christ    t     ♦     ..,,,.  Ditto. 

An  Attempt  to  elucidate  the  Prophecies  concerning 

Ai^ti-Christ      ••,..«    ^     ..     ...     •  Rivington 

Introductory  Lectures  upon  the  Study  of  Theology  Taylor 

An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the 

Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts     »     •..,.•,     •  Rimngton 

Let  us  now  observe  the  infallible  and  holy  synod  in  a  comply  tng 
mood.  Mr«  Fellowea  was.  about  to  publish  another  Pamphlet 
on  the  Sabbath— a  pamphlet,  not  written  by  a  Doctor,  but  by  a 
Bishop)  and  observe  with  what  eagerness  the  stamp  of  piety^ 
and  devotion  is  accorded  to  it,  by  the  ei^^emptipn  from  the  duties^ 
The  publisher  tendered  the  duty^  which  was  resolute y  refused 
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by  a  learaed  clerk,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  thus  we  find 
ine  *  rapacity  for  Theological  criticism  even  in  the '  inferior 
departments  of  this  divine  office. . 

Ludgate-strcet,  May  6th,  1830. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir ; — I  think  it  right,  after  the  late  proceed- 
ings against  ine  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  for  not  having  paid 
the  Pamphlet  duty,  as  publisher  of  your  **  Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath," 
to  inform  you  that,  fearing  a  repetition  of  such  proceedings,  I  ten- 
dered my  recent  publication — the  Bishop  of  London's  Letter  on  the 
Lord's  Day — for  eptry  at  the  Stamp-office.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Pamphlet  departnient  stated,  that  as  "  works  of  Devotion  and  Piety" 
were  exempt  by  tlie  Act,  he,  for  that  reason,  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, should  decline  receiving  the  Duty  to  which  pamphlets  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  were  liable. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 
Rev.  Dr.  Whateley,  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

B.FELLOWES. 


Art.  XtV.— 1,  Good  Friday ;  or  the  Murder  of  Jesus  Christ  hy  the  Jews, 
—By  William  Cobbett.  Published  by  the  Author,  188,  Fleet  Street. 
1830. 

2.  Cobbett^s  Weekly  Political  Register, '^hondon  3  Saturday,  June 
5th,  18S0. 

3.  Two  Letters,  in  answer  to  the  Objections  urged  against  Mr,  Granfs 
Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Jews :  with  an  Appendix, — London. 
W.  J.Ruffy.     1830. 

jT  ES  blcmcs  Font  tue;  tuez  tons  les  6Za«c5 /*— Such  is  said  to 
"^  have  been  the  exhortation  of  a  negro  chief  in  St.  Domingo 
to  his  followers,  while  pointing  to  the  crucifix. 

The  Good  Friday  sermon  against  the  Jews,  appears  to  have 
been  written  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  any  inference  that 
might  be  drawn  from  the  above,  touching  the  relative  capacities  of 
the  African  aiid  Eui*opeaA  race^.  The  exhortation  of  the  negro 
might  have  been  considered  as  decisive,  if  a  white  man  could 
not  have  ^been  produced  to  match  it.  But  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  difference  of  opportunities,  of  provocation,  and  of 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  as  far  as  the  evi-* 


•  i 
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dence  has  yet  gone,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the^African^j 
find  something  must  be  produced  against  them,  muqh  mo|e 
absurd,  unreasonable,  and  senseless  th^n  has  yet  appeared, 
before  it  can  be  averred  to  be  brought  to  an  equality. 
.  The  author  of  the  sermon  loves  not  Jews.  Nobody  >vants 
him  to  love  them  ;  but  as  a  Christian,  he  should  be  forgiving. 
*  They  have  pelted  me,'  says  he,  '  many  a  tiine  with,  spow  balls, 
'or  rotten  apples,  or  clods  of  dirt.'*  No,  there  is  a  mistake^ ; 
the  youthful  patriot  pelted  them.  They  invaded  not  his 
bacon,  nor  trampled  upon  his  turnips  ;  but  the  juvenile  philch 
sopher  knew  by  their  beards  that  tney  deserved  punishm^qt  a^t 
his  hands,  and  the  spirit  that  fell  on  him  told  him  he. was  to  be 
the  avenger  of  his  country.  What  in  his  tender  years  he  com- 
menced with  mud,  in  his  ripe  age  he  consumniat^s  in  a  sermon ; 
and  stands  forth  gloriously  in  both,  a  judge  in  IsraeJ  froin.hi^ 
youth  up,  a  man  devoted  from  his  swaddling-clothes  to  be  a 
shepherd  and  a  leader  of  the  people. 

.  Now  hear  the  reasons.  Certain  Jews  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
committed  a  murder.  That  is,  the  chief  priests  and  leaders^of 
the  synagogues, — energetic  men  in  all  ages, — ^^raised  an  outcry 
against  an  mnocent  individual  for  being  better  than  thepiselves, 
and  by  dint  of  setting  on  an  orthodox,  church-and-king  .mob;, 

Eersuaded  a  rather  soft  Roman  governor  to  allow  them  to  pu^ 
im  to  death.  And  the  mob  yelled,  as  a  high-church  n\ob 
would  yell  to-morjow,  if  the  author  of  the  Register  or  apy  bcKly 
else  was  the  victim.  But  supposing  a  mob  did  this,  and  tHe 
author  of  the  Register  was  the  sufferer,— will  he  set  it  down  ia 
print,  that  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  at  |arge. ought  to  b^ 
pelted  by  little  boys  from  henceforth  for  ever?  Can  he  prove 
that  there  would  be  common  sense  or  vulgar  two-penny  reasoi^^ 
in  thus  heaping  up  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  upon  those 
who  could  have  no  control  over  the  fact  ?  How  does  he  know, 
but  he  is  himself  a  lineal  descendant,  of  some  that  made  holo- 
causts in  Smithiield:  and  if  so,  what  pity  there  is  nobody  to 
pelt  the  portion  of  his  ancestors  that  is  in  him,  to  scrutinize 
with  pebbles  the  seat  of  their  original  ^in,  and  do  justice  on  the 
peccant  part  that  has  descended  to  their  posterity.  How 
strange  would  have  been  the  contortions,  how  violent  the  reprp-^ 
bation^  if  it  had  been  proceeded  to  execute  such  justice  at 
Botley  or  Barn  Elms  ;  and  yet  why  not,  as  well  as  the  youthfiil 
Porcupine  assault  passengers  on  the  high  road  for  siqs  com- 
mitted under  the  Koman  Empire,  or  the.  grp^n  one  write 
sermons  to  call  down  on,  them  the  hatred  of  their  countrymen. 

•  Weekly  Politicftl  Register,  June  5th,  1830* 


:  H^GOtAlyt  they  t&ke  usury ;  that  is  to  say^  they  lei  (mt  fittfTr 
motley  for  hiPd,  to  tlK)S6  who  think  it  worth  while  to  take  it  in; 
And  w:)^y  not  money,  aid  well  as  a  newspaper?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  degrading  ih  a  man's  letting  out  the  use  of  his 
money  for  payment,  tnan  in  writing  a  newspaper  for  payment  ? 
Where  is  the  proof,  that  one  way  of  derivmg  advantage  froni 
a  man's  industry  is  discreditable,  and  the  other  is  not?  It 
must  be  highly  consolatory  to  those  who  have  reason  for  appre- 
hension fVom  some  parts  of  the  author's  political  dourse,  to  se^ 
that  he  is  still  groping  among  such  beggarlj  elements^,  as  trying 
to  raise  an  outcry  against  men's  not  giving  the  use  of  their 
property  for  ildthing«  Ddes  the  author  of  the  Register  give 
his  Register  for  nothing  ?  Will  he  lend  a  good  half  of  hi^ 
flourishing  plantation-ground^  hoping  for  nothing  thereby  f  And 
if  hot,  why  should  not  there  be  a  law  to  pelt  him^  and  a; 
special  act  to  prevent  him  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Cora- 
mons? 

When  a  European  vessel  is  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
Ibe  iurvivom  are  divided  among  thel  captors,  and  immediately 
Mga^ed  in  such  servile  offices  as  they  are  fit  for<  On  one 
occasion  an  unhappy  nian  of  letters  was  found  to  have  been 
employed  in  sitting  on  eggs  to  hatch  them.  If  the  author  of 
the  sermon  oh  Oood  Friday,  were  made  to  hatch  eggs  by  a 
Mu^suimaUi  he  would  learn  how  bitter  and  absurd  a  thing' 
religious  persecution  seems  when  the  suffering  is  reversed. 
How  speeaily  would  better  views  introduce  themselves  into  his 
ihind,  how  rapidly  would  his  prejudices  be  mollified,  his  hatred 
oo^e  away^  and  his  unlovely  passions  sink  into  repOse,  if  he; 
were  introduced  for  one  three  weeks  (or  four,  if  the  eggs  were 
duck's)  into  this  downy  seat  of  meditation  and  remorse* 
Marius  oh  the  ruins  of  Carthage  would  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  subject  for  a  painter,  or  a  more  useful  for  a  moralist. 

Think  only  of  the  author  of  a  newspaper  at  the  present  time 
of  day,  canting  like  a  bishop,  about  "  a  neighbouring  nation 
^  plunged  into  all  the  terrors  of  anarchy,"  and  quoting  St.  Ore-; 
gory  to  prove  taking  interest  to  be  ** felony  and  parricideJ* 
What  can  have  led  any  sensible  man,  to  mount  on  a  dead  horse 
like. this?  The  appeal  might  Once  have  been  dangerous)  but 
hey  must  have  sadly  miscalculated  if  he  did  not  knowi  that  all 
Bossibility  of  blowing  up  a  spark  of  danger  on  such  grouhds^ 
nad  long  since  gohe  but* 

Terthi  that  the  Kentucky  men>  a  great  authority,  hav^  driven 
six  Jews  ftotn  Louisvillei  by  virtue  of  the  intuitive  faculty  by 
which  a  Kentucky  man  sees  into  the  deficiencies  of  the  laws. 
Remains  to  be  knowth  whether  this  proves  jaoy  thing  but  that 
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the  Keiituckv  men  were  in  their  debt.  For  be  it  noted,  there 
is  not  the  alightest  pretence  of  proving  that  they  amassed 
property  by  unlawful  methods,  or  by  methods  which  were  not 
just  as  open  to  every  christian  Kentucky  man  as  to  themselves. 
But  their  sin  was,  that  fhey  amassed  property  )  and  the  ain  of 
the  Jews  in  Europe  is  the  same.  Petitions  upon  petitions  come 
forward,  declaring  that  they  are  as  true  and  just  in  their  deal- 
ings as  any  other  order  of  citizens.  But  they  amass  properly, 
and  therefore  the  author  of  the  sermon  on  Good  Friday  cannot 
abide  them.  To  balance  the  story  from  Kentucky,  it  should  at 
least  have  been  stated  that  the  West  Indian  legislatures,  not 
generally  supposed  to  labour  under  any  mania  of  liberality,  or 
any  strong  degree  of  blindness  to  their  own  immediate  interests, 
were  at  the  same  moment  removing  disabilities  from  the  Jews. 
The  conclusion  is  simple;  in  the  West  Indies  it  is  the  custom 
for  men  to  pay  their  debts,  in  Kentucky  not. 

Lastly,  it  appears  that  when  the  author  of  the  Register  was 
'ft  very  little  boy,'  'the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Hutchins,  a  widow, 
'  who  occupied  a  farm  and  gardens  at  Chelsea,'  was  broken 
open  by  Jews,  who  went  to  the  house  in  the  night,  forced  the 
door  open  by  means  of  a  screw  or  jack  (a  thing  beyond  the 
genius  of  Christian  diplomacy),  and  robbed  the  house  of  every 
thing  valuable,  and  murdered  the  servant  man  with  circum- 
stances of  great  barbarity.  Whereupon  the  author  is  surprised, 
that  Mr.  Hutchins  of  Chelsea,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
the  Mrs.  Hutchins  above  mentioned,  does  not  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Jews.  For  which  the  beat 
reason  that  can  apparently  be  given,  is  that  Mr.  Hutchins  is  not 
disposed  to  prove  himself  such  a  simpleton. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  of  the  sermon  does  not  call  upon 
Christians  "to  deatioy  them ;" — how  charitable !  He  does  not 
exhort  them  "  to  hunt  them  from  the  land  like  beasts  of  prey ;" 
—how  considerate .'  He  only  wishes  that  Christians  would  not 
be  so  blasphemous  as  to  allow  them  an  equality  of  laws.  He 
does  not  call  out  for  burning  them,  for  burning  days  are  gone ;' 
but  he  sees  a  certain  chance  of  strugghng  to  inflict  on  them' 
some  minor  kind  of  martyrdom,  and  he  preaches  at  it  with  the 
vigour  of  a  capuchin  and  the  keenness  of"  the  Holy  Office.  And 
after  all,  what  authority  have  Christians  for  inflicting  legal  dis- 
abilities on  Jews,  on  account  of  any  thing  they  or  their  fore- 
fathers may  have  done  ?  The  sufferer  on  whose  account  all  this 
violence  is  pretended  to  be  got  up,  died  exclaiminc^,  '  Father 
'  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'-—'  Never  for- 
'  give  them,'  says  the  author  of  the  sermon, '  for  they  knew  very 
'  well  what  they  did ;  and  their  posterity  knew  too.' 
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/  So  far  for  the  cjfuestion  of  moral  propriety;  next,  for  that  of 
theologicaL  Christians  believe  that  an  individual  in  human 
form  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  gave  evidence  by 
miraculous  performances  of  his  being  sent  of  God.  Large 
masses  of  mankind,  both  in  the  countries  where  the  perform- 
ances are  stated  to  have  taken  place  and  in  others,— at  the. 
time^stated  for  the  performance,  and  all  subsequent  periods,-— 
^ave  agreed  in  the  belief  that  the  statement  is  correct  in  all  its. 

E arts,  and  vast  superstructures  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
ave  been  raised  thereupon.  In  the  midst  of  this  is  found  a 
secj  of  men,  who  say  (and  nobody  denies  it)  that  they  are  the 
Ijneal  descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and 
though  it  is  certain  that  numbers  of  their  countrymen  at  the 
time  gave  in  their  accession  to  the  reality  of  the  facts  in  question, 
thej/  are  the  descendants  of  the  portion  that  did  not.  They 
raise  no  doubt  on  the  fact,  that  an  individual  who  declared 
himself,  or  was  declared  by  others,  to  be  in  some  manner 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  and  who  added  thereto,  by  the  avowal 
of  his  own  followers,  a  system  of  energetic  attack  on  the  estab- 
lished hierarchy  of  the  country, — was  (as  has  happened  to  a 
majority  of  refonners  in  every  age,  and  as  would  be  exceedingly 
likely  to  happen  in  many  places  in  the  present  age)  {)ut  to  a 
violent  deatn  by  the  influence  of  those  who  had  strong  interest 
in  putting  down  his  alterations  or  reforms.  They  have  no 
motive  for  denying,  that  he  was  put  to  death  under  circum- 
stances of  the  highest  suffering  and  contumely  that  could  be 
applied  by  the  execution  or  perversion  of  the  existing  law; 
and  they  make  no  show  of  maintaining,  that  the  mode  of 
execution  was  not  barbarous,  ferocious,  and  disgraceful,  in  as 
high  degree  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  laws  of  barbarous  ages. 
But,  setting  all  this  on  one  side,  they  appear  here  as  the 
representatives  of  those  who  were  upon  the  spot  and  did  not  see 
cause  for  coming  to  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Christians.  And 
hereupon  bursts  out  a  demand,  to  pelt  them,  to  treat  them  as 
'.  inanimate  substances/  to  '  rise  upon  them  as  a  body,  and  drive 
'  them  out  of  the  territory.'  Though  they  creep  into  holes  and 
comers  with  their  religion,  they  are  '  insolent  ruffians,  who 
'  mock  at  the  religion  and  morality  of  Christians.*  To  the  truth 
now, —  there  is  nothing  like  the  truth,  —  did  ever  any  man, 
woman,  or  child,  hear  a  Jew  mock  ?  Let  proclamation  be  made 
at  St.  Paul's,  let  a  reward  be  offered  for  any  living  creature  that 
will  come  forward  and  prove,  that  he  ever  heard  a  Jew  mock ; 
and  let  it  be  settled  once  for  all,  whether  this  is  truth  or  calumny. 
Their  ceremonies,  though  avowed,  by  Christians  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  immecliate  command  of  God^  are  declared  by 
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the  same  man  that  professes  an  outrageous  Christianity,  to  Le 
such  as  it  is  '  infamy  to  call  reUgioua,'  They  ave  moreover 
'filthy;' — they  wear  a  wrong  coat,  or  ihey  stink.  All  the 
persecuted  stink.  One  of  the  first  receipts  for  having  a  man 
persecuted,  is  to  impugn  the  credit  of  his  corporal  presence. 
But  what  does  it  all  come  to,  hut  that  there  is  a  certain  caste  of 
believers  among  the  Christians,  who  wish  the  Jews  were  at  the 
devil?  What  inference  would  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  if  the 
case  were  reversed, — and  if  it  was  the  Christians  that  were  to  be 

Eut  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  because  they  gave  evidence  of  a 
ehef  hostile  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jews.  Ages  ago,  (and  the 
sermon  would  have  been  in  its  right  place,  if  it  had  been  found 
in  a  mummy-case),  such  policy  might  have  been  of  use.  Bnt 
who  will  look  abroad  into  the  world  as  it  stands  at  the  present 
moment,  and  view  all  they  see  there  with  reference  only  to  its 
existence,  and  not  to  whether  they  are  pleased  with  its  exist- 
ence or  the  contrary, — and  then  say  there  is  any  policy  just 
now,  in  getting  up  a  hubbub  for  the  suppression  of  men  of  an 
opposite  behef  ? 

And  this  leads  to  the  broad  statement  of  the  proposition, — That 
men  do  not  form  civil  societies,  for  the  maintenance  of  any  form  of 
rehgious  opinions,  but  for  purposes  common  to  all  and  antecedent 
to  all  -y — and  that  consequently  all  attempts  to  found  any  civil 
superiority  or  inferiority  upon  religious  belief,  are  simply  attempts 
to  defraud  and  rob ;  and  are  to  be  resisted,  like  other  attempts 
at  fraud  and  robbery,  by  tlie  good  sense  of  the  community  in- 
forming them,  that  the  injury  is  not  done  to  the  sufferer  only,  but 
to  the  whole.  Why  is  not  X.  Y.  Z.  knocked  down  and  robbed 
at  Charing  Cross; — when  itis  palpable  upon  inspection, — when  it 
is  clear  beyond  all  possibihty  of  helping  it  by  demonstration, — 
that  no  other  human  being,  can  by  any  the  remotest  possibility, 
henceforth  or  at  any  imaginable  period,  be  X.  Y.  Z.  ?  Is  it 
clearer  or  so  clear,  that  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  will  never  be  a  Jew  ?  Or  is  it  practicable  to  imagine  a 
more  perfect  exemption  from  all  chance  of  being  made  to 
exchange  personalities  with  the  sufferer  ?  Why  then  does  the 
sovereign  people,  in  the  exercise  of  its  popular  good-will  and 
pleasure,  determine  that  X,  Y,  Z.  shall  not  be  knocked  down 
and  robbed  at  Charing  Cross,— even  though  to  wearing  an 
unfashionable  garment,  he  should  add  the  crime  of  sdling 
oranges,  and  be  strongly  suspected  of  having  lost  a  joint  of  his 
little  finger,  though  he  keeps  it  carefully  invested  in  his 
small-clothes  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  but 
because  every  lout — that  is  not  a  thief ; — every  way-faring  man 
—  that  is  notapicker  up  of  unconsidered  trifles  by  nature  and  by 
vol,.  xiiL^Weitmiiisler  Review.  a 
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practice ;— knows  that  if  X.  Y.  Z.  comes  to  any  harm,  there  i% 
not  a  combination  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  that  is  not  likely  to 
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not  think  so  too»  it  is  only  because  their  betters  are  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  aifficulty  and  temptation,  which  th# 
people  should  make  allowances  for,  when  the  question  ii  of 
allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way.  But  as  long  as  there  is 
any  disposition  to  thrust  forward  some,  particular  8«t  of  indi* 
viduals,  as  those  who  may  properly  be  cut  off  from  common 
right, — as  long  as  there  has  not  been  obtained  a  foil,  total,  and 
aU-comprehensive  assurance,  that  no  case  of  exception,  on  any 
pretence  or  for  any  reason,  does  or  can  exist,— just  so  long  is 
every  man,  who  has  the  sense  to  see  a  danger  before  it  strikes 
against  his  nose,  bound  to  make  common  cause  with  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  persecuted,  whoever  they  may  be.  If  it  is  safe  to 
doubt  the  divine  procession  of  bishops,^f  a  man  who  hesitates 
upon  that  point  can  lie  quietly  in  bed  without*  being  roused  by 
a  dragoon,^t  is  only  because  a  certain  progress  has  been  made 
in  declaring  that  religious  opinion  in  general  shall  be  free  ;  and 
in  exact  proportion  to  that  progress,  is  the  safety  of  the 
slumbering  mis-believer  in  the  first  degree.  If  he  is  safe  at  all, 
it  is  only  because  somebody  has  gone  and  bivouacked  beyond 
him.  It  matters  not  what  difference  of  garb,  or  food,  or  mith, 
may  separate  the  clans  that  meet  for  the  settling  of  the  great 
contest.  It  matters  not  how  little  one  ally  may  love  another 
quoad  his  own  private  use  and  edification.  But  there  is  a 
great  fight  to  fight;  and  the  man  must  be  a  fool  or  an  idiot« 
who  will  quarrel  with  the  cut  of  his  neighbour's  beard,  when 
the  question  is  whether  men's  thoughts  shall  be  safe,  or  whe- 
ther society  shall  be  one  great  border  fray,  where  he  shall  eat 
whom  strength  and  a  long  sword  enable  to  cater  for  himself* 
A  government  that  has  been  foolish  enough  to  decline  doing 
justice  to  a  portion  of  its  subjects  because  they  were  few,  must 
be  shown  that  the  interested  are  not  few.  It  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  twenty-seven  thousand,  but  of  the  fourteen  millions ; 
and  in  a  less  especial  manner  of  the  whole  twenty-two  millions 
besides.  A  compact  must  be  made  against  such  a  principle^ 
like  what  exists  against  other  forms  of  evil ;  and  if  John  Nokes 
is  injured,  proceedings  must  lie,  not  in  the  name  of  John  Nokes, 
but  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  writer,  who  condescends  to  stir 
popular  prejudice  against  vaccination  because  it  is  beastlj/.  Roast 
Deef  is  beastly  \  the  only  excuse  for  eating  it^  is  that  it  is  salutary 
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or  pleasant.  To  escape  dying  of  the  small-pox  i»  salutary ;  to 
esoape  being  made  a  fright  of,  is  pleetsant ; — why  then  is  one  use 
of  cow's  flesh  less  dignified  than  the  other  ?  but  the  instance 
is  invaluable,  as  a  specimen  of  reasoning.  There  is  no  use  in 
quarrelling  with  it ;  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  must  have  iU 
advocates,  as  well  as  every  thing  else.  But  could  not  the 
author  of  the  sermon  have  introduced  a  word  for  witches  ?  He 
must  have  known  of  many,  among  the  old  women  in  his  neigh« 
bourhood.  A  quotation  from  Hebrew  writ  might  have  been 
found  to  bear  upon  the  point,  with  quite  as  much  of  application 
as  the  passage  selected  for  his  text.  Judge  Hale  too,  the  witch-f 
finder,  would  have  been  exceedingly  d  propos  to  the  previous 
^ubject•  The  community  of  old  women  have  cause  of  quarrel 
with  the  author,  for  neglecting  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
serving  the  interests  of  nis  clients. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  way  of  expressing  an  opinion  of  the 
discreditable  performance  thus  in  mockery  edited  in  the  form  of 
a  sermon,  will  be  by  recommending  the  friends  of  religious  fVee- 
dom,  and  those  most  interested  in  the  present  question  in  parti- 
cular, to  circulate  it  in  all  directions  ;  and  if  it  encourages  the 
author  to  sermonize  again,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  the 
general  cause.  The  minister  whose  melancholy  duty  it  is  to  act 
as  a  drag-chain  upon  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas,  and  fight  the 
dreary  battles  of  a  decayed  and  decaying  cause,  wanted  only  the 
misfortune  of  such  a  coalition.  How  strong  must  be  the  power 
of  ambition,  how  delightful  its  gratification,  which  can  carry  men 
through  so  many  exertions,  from  which  ordinary  minds  turn 
with  apprehension  or  disgust ! 

It  is  agreeable  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  case. 
When  men  are  to  be  persecuted,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  feeble,  that  they  should  be  unable  to  speak  for  themselves," 
that  they  should  have  no  means  of  calling  on  others  for  assist- 
ances—that they  should  be,  in  short,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  situation  of  those  whom  the  author  of  the  Register  declares 
hiniself  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selecting  to  nelt.  And  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  undesirable  that  they  snould  be  ricn 
and  well  informed,  and  as  able  as  other  people  to  ask  why  the 
pelters  should  not  be  put  into  the  stocks.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  maintain  the  persecution  of  men  who  can  write  for  them- 
selves as  ably  as  the  author  of  the  "  Letters.^'  It  would  be 
much  safer  attacking  the  little  withered  old  gentleman  from 
Aleppo,  who  brushes  his  rhubarb  with  his  beard  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Mansion  House.  And  yet  this  little  old  gentle- 
man has  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman ;  for  it  is  but  a  few  days 
since  he  was  spoken  to  in  liis  na^ve  language,  and  when  money 
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Was  given  him  as  compensation  for  detaining  hiib,  he  drew  from 
his  box  a  modicum  of  purgation,  and  put  it  into  the  speaker's 
hand  with  Oriental  grace,  saying  "  Karrim'^  which  being  inter- 
preted is  "  Do  me  tne  favour/'  as  being  unwilling  to  be  out- 
done in  an  expression  of  good  will.  Why  should  the  poor  old 
man  be  pelted  by  the  author  of  the  Register?  Or  if  it  is  to  be 
^o  merely  because  the  author  of  the  Register  does  not  like 
him,— why  should  not  all  who  happen  to  dislike  the  author's 
speculations  upon  German  dragoons,  or  any  thing  else,  pelt  him  ? 
It  is  happier  for  none  than  for  the  author,  that  the  world  at 
large  has  got  beyond  Register  law,  and  Fleet  Street  divinity^ 

One  pomt  elucidated  in  these  '^  Letters  "  is  too  curious  to  be 
omitted  ;  as  an  instance  of  the  folly  to  which  bigotry  will  stoop, 
and  the  nonsense  which  is  good  enough  to  be  uttered  when 
somebody  is  to  be  oppressed.  A  statement  was  advanced  by 
the  member  for  Oxford,  that  some  Jew,  residing  in  this  country, 
supplied  Napoleon  Buonaparte  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  during  the  late  war.  On  this  the  author  of  the  Letters 
comes  to  the  following  conclusion. 

-  ^  After  taking  some  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  the  Hon. 
Baronet*s  assertion,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
founded  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lindo,  a  French  Jew,  resitleht 
in  Jamaica,  who  took  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  upon  the  French  trea- 
sury, of  General  Le  Clair,  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,  during  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  This  sum  was  recovered  after  the  recommence 
ment  of  the  war;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Hon.  Baronet  wiH 
acknowledge  whether  this  be  or  not  the  circumstance  to  which  he 
alluded.* 

The  only  other  of  the  inanities  uttered  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Jews  on  which  it  seems  necessary  to  remark,  is  the  hope 
expressed  in  some  quarter,  that  the  question  would  be  set  at 
rest.  Was  such  a  question  ever  set  at  rest? — except  in  ohe 
way.  And  is  it  conceivable  that  it  really  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  any  individual,  that  the  contest  was  for  any  thing  but  time ; 
or  the  effort  was  any  thing  but  that  of  a  virtually  beaten  party, 
to  put  off  the  period  of  submission  to  a  future  hour  ? 

Some  stress,  too,  appears  to  have  been  laid  on  the  assertion, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  disabled  sects  are  not  strenuous 
in  tlieir  demands.  Attempts  were  made  to  lay  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  Jew  who  was  willing  to  take 
half.  But  in  this  there  would  have  been  nothing  wonderful, 
even  if  it  had  succeeded.  In  the  case  of  any  oppression  upon 
classes  of  men,  there  are  always  some  individuals  in  these 
very  classes,  who  contrive  to  make  a  good  thing  for  themselves 
out  of  the  oppression.    The  leading  teachers,  for  example,  in 
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the  case  of  a  religious  sect,  are  always  exposed  to  the 
suggestion,  that  their  individual  importance  aepends  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  separation.  And  though  this  may 
not  always  go  the  length  of  bringing  them  into  active  oppor 
sition,  it  always  forms  a  counterpoise  to  a  certain  extent. 
Sometimes  also,  where  the  habits  of  the  separated  party  have 
been  long  formed  to  their  circumstances,  certain  conveniences 
may  arise,  which  in  their  actual  state  of  feeling  will  go  far  to 
balance  their  dislike  to  the  exclusions.  The  quakers  for 
instance,  may  feel  it  very  comfortable  in  many  cases  to  be  shel- 
tered behind  their  inability  to  swear..  But  here  the  question 
occurs,  of  why  the  rest  of.  the  community  should  be  subjected 
to  the  counter  inconvenience  proceeding  from  their  exemption. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  not  the  difficulty  be  got  over,  by  reV 
moving  the  noxious  and  truth-destroying  practice  of  oath-taking, 
and  at  once  securing  the  religious  sanction  where  it  exists,  and 
the  worldly  one  whether  it  exists  or  not,  by  attaching  the  pre-, 
sent  penalties  of  perjury,  to  an  engagement  by  the  speaker  to. 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  &c.,  "  as  he  shall  now  and 
*'  hereafter  answer  for  the  same."  So  small  is  the  practical  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  differences  among  sects,  that  it  would  be 
hazarding  very  little  to  say,  that  a  committee  of .  thoroughly, 
honest  men  might  in  a  week  lay  down  such  arrangements,  as. 
should  make  the  Episcopalian  lie  down  with  the  lambs  of  the 
flock  of  Joanna  Southcote,  and  the  Quaker  unite  with  the 
Jumper,  if  not  in  jumping,  in  performing  all  the  offices  that  can 
with  propriety  be  required  by  law  of  an  active  citizen. 


Art.  XV. — 1.  Rhymes  on  Art;   or,  iJie  Remonstrance  of  a  Painter* 
By  Martin  Archer  Shee,  esq.,  R.A.    Third  Edition.     1809. 

2. — Elements  of  Art  j  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos,  Sfc,  4*c.  By  Martin 
Archer  Shee,  R.A.     1809. 

3. — ^  Letter  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  British  Institution  ; 
containing  the  outline  of  a  Plan  for  the  encouragement  of  Historical 
Painting.    By  Martin  Archer  Shee.     1 809. 

T^HE  election  of  Mr.  Shee  to  be  President  of  the  Academy 
has  led  the  world  to  some  inquiries  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
bis  reputation  rests.  It  is  nearly  five  and  twenty  years  since 
the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  were  published ;  they  may 
therefore  plead  usa^e,  and  claim  to  be  exempt  from  criticism ; 
but  the  changed  position  of  their  author  fairly  brings  them  again 
before  the  world,  and  giyes  tbem  an  interest  which  they  had  not 
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tolerance;  like  a  sturdy  beggar  it  first  thrusts  its  imbecility 
into  the  face  of  the  public  to  awaken  compassion,  but  if  you  do 
not  give^  uses  its  crutch  as  a  means  of  extortion ;  kind  and 
courteous  are  changed  into  ignorant  and  illiberal^  we  are  abused 
as  a  people  that  have  no  "sensibility  to  the  impressions  of 
taste ;"  "  Goths,"  the  great  majority  of  whom  '*  are  not  suffi- 
ciently refined  to  feel  the  beauty  of  art ;"  the  best  of  us,  with 
few  exceptions,  having  neither  "real  taste  nor  sensibility;" 
then  why  appeal  to  us?  but  even  those  who  delight  in  art  and 
have  expended  vast  sums  in  obtaining  what  is  most  excellent 
in  it,  are  treated  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  as  affecting  what  they 
do  not  feel,  and  the  proof  is,  that  they  buy  old  pictures,  instead 
of  modern  ones,  and  think  RafFaele  greater  than  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician, "  as  more  eclat  was  to  be  obtained,  by  collecting  the 
pictures  of  other  times  and  other  countries,  than  by  patron- 
izing the  painters  of  our  own,  the  vanity  of  taste  triumphed 
over  the  virtue  of  patriotism  ;" — why,  be  it  so,  old  pictures  are 
better  than  old  china ;  better  than  hounds,  or  hunting,  or  horse- 
racing,  or  gambling;  there  was  improvement  here ;  to  feel,  or 
affect  to  feel,  for  art,  was  something ;  the  mere  vain  pretension 
to  such  taste  pre-supposes  an  increased  reverence  and  respect  for 
art  somewhere  ;  but  Mr.  Shee  should  learn,  that  the  formation 
of  such -galleries  is  not  evidence  of  a  pretence  at  all,  but  of  real 
deep  feeling  for  art ;  the  popular  painters  of  the  dav  may  be 
prodigies  among  the  idlers  and  talkers  on  art ;  the  acad:emiciap3 
may  be  great  men  among  the  students ;  but,  without  refer- 
ence to  who  or  what  they  really  are,  it  is  not  very  presumptuous 
to  say  they  are  not  equal  to  all  the  talent  of  all  preceding  ages, 
which  in  such  collections  is  assembled  together.  When  we 
look  on  Lord  Stafford's  Titians  we  have  an  assurance  of  their 
excellence,  the  testimony  of  ages,  that  we  cannot  have  of  any 
modern  picture;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  motives  by  acts 
and  consequences,  such  collections  are  made  in  the  very  spirit 
and  soul  of  patriotism,  and  the  establishment  of  such  galleries, 
with  the  liberal  and  just  use  that  is  permitted  of  them  to  stu- 
dents and  to  the  public,  have  done  more  to  awaken  men's  minds, 
to  direct  their  judgments,  to  benefit  art,  than  all  the  pictures 
of  all  the  academicians  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy .- 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  in  this  sweeping  censure ;  a 
few  considerate,  reverend  and  respected  old  gentlemen  have 
been,  it  appears  "  appointed  by  Taste  as  guardians  to  the 
minority  of  genius,  to  cherish  infant  merit  to  maturity,  and 
foster  feebleness  to  strength ;"  and  these  are  the  real  patrons  of 
art !  After  this,  who  can  object  to  be  registered  among  "  the 
Ooths  f  we  ))ave  no  notion  of  this  dry-nursing  of  genius ;  to 
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cherish  ^' infant  merit/'  we  might  subscribe  a  few  coppers  and 
go  on  self-satisfied  and  comfortable;  but  we  laugh  outright 
when  we  are  asked  to  '*  foster  feebleness." 

It  is  in  these  vague  generaHties,  these  figures,  and  jingle 
of  words  that  the  question  about  patronage  is  always  discussed; 
it  is  held  to  be  tne  sure  sign  of  barbarism,  to  reason  upon 
a  question  that  is  much  easier,  and  much  more  eloquently 
settled  with  a  little  declamation.  If  you  ridicule  their  idea  of 
this  noble  game  of  hustlecap,  this  flinging  about  the  public 
money,  that  it  may  be  scrambled  for  by  R.  A's,  and  the  meri^ 
torious  infants,  the  A.  R.  A.'s,  if  you  resist  these  eleemosynary 
claims  for  art,  if  you  treat  the  idea  of  patronage  with  scorh»  they 
cease  to  petition  for  art,  and  rest  on  the  claims  of  the  artist ; 
they  put  it  to  you  as  a  question  of  humanity,  and  wind  up  the 
discussion  with  a  round  assertion,  which  few  men  dare  contra* 
diet  in  the  intercourses  of  private  life,  that  the  artist  must  live, 
and  cannot  live  without  patronage.  Critics  are  allowed  to 
be  strong  hearted,  and  therefore,  it  will  not  startle  people,  if 
we  avow  at  once,  to  clear  away  any  obstruction  from  the 
future  argument,  that  this  necessity  is  not  made  out ;  as 
men  they  mi]fst,  and  the  argument  is  answered  by  the  fact, 
that  they  do,  live ;  but  while  there  are  so  many  ingenious 
handicraft  trades,  the  necessity  of  their  living  as  artists  is  not 
so  obvious,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  themselves,  and  for 
others  that  they  should  not ;  the  assumption  we  have  met 
at-  once  openly  and  honestly,  for  it  is  a  powerful  and  Protean 
weapon,  with  which  our  adversaries  contrive  to  cut  and  thrust/ 
and  commit  all  varieties  of  offences ;  it  is  the  sure  apology  for 
all  that  needs  one ;  and,  though  only  applicable  to  paupers  and 
poor-rates,  it  is  made  by  men  who  keep  horses,  and  carriages  and 
livery  servants,  and  in  an  age  when  artists  die  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  it  is  the  conclusive  reason  and  we  here  allow 
its  force,  why  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted  portraits  and 
Chantry  chiseled  busts ;  but  it  is  no  apology  for  the  one- 
painting  nothing  but  portraits,  and  the  otner  leaving  his' 
Satan  untouched,  notwithstanding  the  commission. 

But  not  to  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  modern  art  is  a  base/ 
servile,  huckstering,  trading  affair,  because  there  are  many  high- 
spirited  men  among  artists,  and  it  is  not  right  to  think  so  ill  of 
any  as  to  take  their  own  report  of  themselves ;  artists  have  some 
apology  for  their  idle  talk  on  this  subject,  in  the  idle  talk  of 
others;  but  Mr.  Shee  is  not  to  be  admired,  who  enters  with 
a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  assurance  that  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  profession  would  be  content  to 
live  poor,  if  they  could  but  live  respected.    This  is  doubtful^ 
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ia^Bed,  and  fiioti  would  prab4&Iy  disprove  it ;  and  the  virtue  or 
the  wiadma  of  it^  even  if  it  be  true,  are  not  very  obvious.  There 
ia  no  rei»on  why  artists  should  live  poor  if  wealth  flows  in  legi-^ 
timately  upon  them ;  every  reason  why  they  should  not  sacrifice 
art  in  the  pursuit  of  wealthy  a  widely  different  case.  Mr.  Shee 
however  seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings,  for  he  qualifies 
Uiis  by  an  after-statement  that  ^'  artists  know  and  feel,  that 
their  estimation  in  society  depends  not  on  the  merit  they  display, 
but  the  money  which  it  procures ;  and,  after  the  fate  of  Barry, 
a  MGond  enthusiast  will  not  readily  be  found  to  devote  himself 
to  poverty^  and  the  contempt  which  it  breeds.''  This  estimate 
of  wealth  is  true,  using  the  word  **  society"  in  its  most  compre^ 
hensive  sense,  as  including  all  people,  for  with  them  wealth 
must  always  be  the  great  object  ot  ambition,  and  the  ad  van* 
tages  of  possession  such  as  to  induce  men  to  pursue  it ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  the  high  privilege  of  art  and  literature  not  to 
be  so  valued ;  and  nations  would  sink  into  sensuality  and  moral 
degradation,  but  that  art  and  literature,  purified  from  all  such 
worldliness^  raise,  ennoble^  and  enlarge  the  mind,  and  dignify 
ambition.  This  was  the  old  ground  of  the  high  reverence  of 
art»  and  if  it  be  not  now  reverenced,  let  artists  thank  them* 
•elves  ;  tibere  are  too  many  who  wallow  in  the  slough,  instead 
of  lending  others  a  helping  hand  out  of  it ;  worshippers  of 
Mammon  themselves,  who  go  groveling  and  poring  on  the  dark 
pavement  of  the  temple,  when  they  should  raise  their  eyes  to 
nature,  and  truth,  and  beauty,  and  bring  all  their  offerings 
with  willing  and  trustful  hearts  to  the  shrine  of  hope  and 
immortal  fame. 

But  why  does  an  artist  use  the  word  "  society"  in  this  lai^ 
and  loose  manner,  including  in  it,  *'  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
small"--^What  influence  have  or  ought  such  opinions  to  have  ? 
of  old^  genius  was  content  "  fit  audience  to  find,  though  few," 
and  is  it  now  to  humble  itself  before  ignorance  and  folly ;  is  it  to 
take  its  lessons  from,  or  to  give  them  to  the  age  ?  This  is 
the  answer ;  Mr.  Shee  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  other  and  inferior 
men,  it  is  the  language  of  modern  art  and  too  many  are  they 
who  with  a  vulgar  mind  and  imperfect  education  have 
given  a  certain  time,  at  a  certain  cost,  to  a  certain  tradoi 
which  they  follow  as  other  tradesmen  do,  first  for  a  livelihood 
and  then  for  a  fortune ;  an  artist  may  be,  and  he  frequently  is, 
one  of  the  least  intellectual  and  least  informed  men  in  company ; 
authorities  might  be  found  for  all  this  from  Mr.  Shee's  own 
scattered  admissions.  Such  a  man  may  rise  to  more  or  less 
eminence,  make  a  large  or  a  small  fortune  dependent  on  his 
numners,  connexion  and  manual  dexterity ;  but  among  informed 
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men  he  would  be  valued  at  his  worth,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
puqioBe,  however  great  his  success^  at  nothing  more ;  they  would 
not  measure  his  intellect  by  his  commissions  or  his  prices ;  and 
still  less  would  they  permit  **  the  base  mechanical''  to  enrol  his 
name  on  the  same  scroll,  and  share  in  those  honours  which  ages 
have  paid  with  such  willing  hearts,  and  bowed  minds,  to  l)a 
Vinci,  to  Raffaele,  to  Michael  Angelo,  men  whose  knowledge 
was  all  but  universal  and  whose  genius  all  but  divine.  '*  ni 
cmdience"  for  such  a  man  is  not,  as  of  old,  the  mzaUsMtpmU  ef 
the  age  ;  he  cannot  endure  the  searching  test  of  timt  superior 
minds ;  he  must  herd  with  the  cmnmonalty^ ;  and  with  the 
natural  ambitiim  of  little  minds  he  makes  his  art  a  stepping* 
stone  from  the  humbler  class  in  which  he  was  born,  to  the 
higher  and  possibly  the  highest ;  he  emulates  them  in  expense 
and  profusion ;  you  may  know  him  among  a  hundred  by  his 
babbling  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  titles,  and  accidental  distinct 
tions,  and  all  the  fashionable  nothings  that  pass  current  among 
such  people.  He  persuades  himself  that  he  has  risen  above  th« 
old  associates  of  art,  when  he  has  sunk  far,  far  below  them.  He 
felt  his  inferiori^,  and  got  rid  of  the  annoyance  by  getting  out  of 
their  society.  To  such  a  man  society  nrast  include  all,  and  tiie 
most  vulgar  measure  of  character  be  his  standard  ;  and  it  is  by 
such  only  that  art  is  valued  and  estimated  by  the-  money  it 
procures.  Mr.  Shee  should  have  known  thi&;.for  it  may 
readily  be  admitted,  there  are  many  honourable  men  among 
artists  to  whom  this  description  cannot  apply,  it  appears  nc^ 
to  Mr.  Shee  himself,  neither  is  Barry  a  case  in  point.  Barry 
was  not  despised  because  he  was  poor,  but  avoided  because 
he  was  mad.  While  his  society  could  be  endured  he  was 
the  beloved  of  the  Burkes,  the  friend  of  Burney,  NoUekens 
and  many  other  artists  and  intelligent  men  ;  and  even  in 
more  mielancholy  times,  when  his  house  was  little  other  thazt 
a  den,  and  himself  a  wild  beast,  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Mr.  Cunningham  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Southey^  We  indeed 
can  hardly  nope  for  such  another  generous,  heroical,  self-de^ 
voted  worshipper  as  Barry,  and  his  memory  will  live,  inde<« 
pendently  of  his  great  merit  as  a  painter,  treasured  in  the  heart 
of  young  ambition,  a  noble  example  of  the  self-dependence  of 
art,  and  the  utter  nothingness  of  patronage. 

If  art  is  ever  to  rise  to  its  old  eminence,  it  must  assoil  itsetf 
of  these  vulgar  opinions.  If  the  artist  is  to"  be  wealthy,  it  must 
be  the  accident  of  his  fame,  and  not  the  object  of  his  ambition  | 
riches  may  pour  in  upon  him  for  art^s  sake,  and  from  the  love  of 
art  in  others,  but  must  not  be  sought  for,  and  still  less  sought 
for  with  fawning,  and  flatteryi  and  court^servilityi  and  base  sub« 
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seifvi^ncy  to  patrons,  whether  royal,  noble j  or  wealthy.  The 
artist  must  assume  a  high  intellectual  rank,  and  be  indifferent 
to  all  other  things ;  he  must  stand  proudly  on  the  pedestal  of 
art  and  intelligence,  the  associate  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
see  art  reverenced  in  him  as  the  magician  at  whose  touch  it  is 
made  visibly  manifest ;  he  must,  be  assured,  that. art  lives  not 
in  the  self-seeking  of  the  artist  and  the  fostering  of  the  few, 
but  in  the  self-devotion  of  the  one,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
many;  in  the  noble  emulation  of  free  spirits,  andthe  just  com- 
mendation of  informed  minds. 

The  only  patronage,  that  can  develope  the  latent  powers  of 
art,  an{l  be  worth  one  farthing  to  it,  to  artists  is  another  thing, 
must  be  founded  on  knowledge— Mr.  Shee  says  the  same  thing 
incidentally,  and  the  common  sense  of  all  men  will  confirm  it. 
The  best  therefore  for  art  is,  to  inform  the  public  mind,  awaken 
public  feeling,  make  men  sensible  of  what  is  great  in  art,  and 
of:  iliq.  greatness  of  art  itself ;  and  then  public  judgment  will 
nourish  and  excite  genius,  and  direct  patronage ;  for  patrons  of 
art  are  not  necessarily  judges  of  art ;  they  purchase  a  picture 
or  a  statue,  as  they  buy  a  watch  or  a  buhl  cabinet,  and  the  pre-^ 
ference  is  dependent  on  the  opinion,  of  others.  Hence  it  wa» 
that  art  rose  and  grew  great  in  the  free  states  of  Greece,  the 
free  cities  of  Italy,  the  half-free  states  of  the  Netherlands.  Art 
dependent  on  patronage  is  dependent  on  favour,  and  fluctuates 
with  the  opinions  of  the  patrons ;  art  itself  is  dependent  on 
principles  which  are  inimitable ;  the  one  seeks  to  have,  the 
other  to  merit ;  the  one  desires  present  profit,  the  other  per- 
manent fame.  Patronage  is  more  consequent  on  the  temper  and 
the  pliancy,  than  on  the  genius,  of  the  artist ;  it  confers  favours, 
and  the  less  merit  the  greater  favour ;  it  is  ostentation  in  the 
one,  €md  servility  in  the  other,  there  is  no  community  of  feeling* 
Genius  would  rarely  benefit  by  patronage,  for  it  demands 
homage ;  it  is  borne  up  by  self-respect,  not  lifted  up  by  another. 
Who  patronized  Wilkie  in  **  the  minority  of  genius,"  when 
he  eat  his  hasty  meal  in  the  back  settlements  of  Slaughter's 
Coffee  House?  Who  ''fostered  the  feebleness^'  of  Martin? 
two  of  the  most  original  men  of  the  age.  In  what  patron's  lap 
was  Chantry  nursed  and  dry-nursed?  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
these  and  others.  Turner,  Stanfield,  Mulready,  fought  their 
way  single-handed  and  self-dependent  into  fame  and  reputation. 

Mr.  Shee  says,  it  was  patronage  that  raised  art  to  excellence 
in  GreiBce  and  revived  it  in  Italy.  It  was  no  such  thing,  as 
will  be  proved,  and  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  if  it  were  ;  for: 
he  himself  tells  us  even '*  were  there  a  disposition  to  exercise- 
tbe  same  species  of  patronage,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  is  some^. 
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thing  in  the  nature  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the 
country,  which  would  prevent  its  operating  so  powerfully  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  effects  in  former  instances.  There 
is  reason  to  apprehend,  in  the  choice  of  the  artigts  to  be 
employed  that  mterest  might  have  more  influence  than  taste, 
and  that  bustling  intrigue  might  supersede  the  pretensions  of 
merit.  Those  who  would  be  most  competent  to  the  occasion, 
would  probably  be  least  formed  to  solicit  it ;  and  we  know  by 
experience  that  activity  and  influence  are  more  than  a  match 
for  desert."  Mr.  Shee  is  in  error  again.  If  patronage  had  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  art  either  in  Greece  or  Italy,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  all  the  influences  which  be  admits  would  make  it 
nugatory  or  pernicious  in  England  ;  the  real  objection  is  not  in 
"  the  nature  of  the  times,"  but  the  nature  of  man. 

Patronage,  that  is,  pecuniary  stimulus,  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word,  might  produce  a  manufactory  of  art,  and  give  to 
artists  the  expertness  and  facility  of  manufacturers  ;  it  is  just 
possible  it  might  make  men  draw  like  Kaphael,  and  colour  like 
Titian,  but  it  could  do  no  more;  and  what  are  these  but  the 
means  by  which  the  master  minds  of  these  men  were  made 
manifest  ?  How  would  it  faciHtate  the  production  of  a  Paul  at 
Athens  or  a  Peter  Martyr  ?  it  could  not,  and  this  is  a  subject 
for  rejoicing ;  for  if  otherwise,  then  art  is  not  the  high  and 
intellectual  thing  we  have  been  accustomed  to  reverence  and 
worship.  Patronage  of  art!  Why  not  patronize  poetry?  it 
has  indeed  been  the  fashion  more  than  once,  and  what  was  the 
result?  a  Shakespeare  or  a  JVIilton?  no,  Stephen  Duck  and 
Mrs.  Yearsley ;  and  who  were  they?  ask  Queen  Anne  and 
Hannah  Moore,  they  patronized  them,  and  not  we.  But  was 
not  Burns  patronized  ?  Aye,  truly ;  but  it  was  nature  made 
him  a  poet,  patronage  made  him  an  exciseman. 

Public  patronage,  however,  comes  backed  with  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Hope  is  deserving  atten- 
tion ;  what  says  he  /  "  In  a  country  in  which  the  arts  are  not 
yet  become  a  subject  of  study  as  profound  as  general,  historical 
painting  will  never  fluurish  to  any  considerable  extent,"  and  this 
18  true,  and  may  be  carried  farther.  Art  is  dependent  on  know- 
ledge "profound  as  general,"  of  the  people;  it  is  impossible 
therefore  it  can  be  thrust  prematurely  forward  by  premiums, 
like  green  gooseberries  or  peas  in  February.  But  Mr.  Hope 
imagines  that  it  may,  for  he  says,  "  As  in  this  state  the  patronage 
of  individuals  is  not  sufficient,  art  can  only  thrive  through  the 
encouragement  of  the  nation  as  a  body,  or  the  liberality  of  the 
sovereign."  Why,  is  not  the  sovereign  an  individual,  and  is  uot 
the  nation  as  a  body  composed  of  individuals  ?     Sovereign  and 
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nation  are  no  longer  the  mere  abstractions  the  law  supposes 
them^  when  oonsidered  aa  active  agents.  If  individuals  know 
Bothmg  and  care  nothing  for  art,  what  can  the  state  or  nation 
know  or  care  ?  Mr.  Shee,  it  is  true,  is  not  responsible  for  Mr; 
Hope^s  nan  sequiturs ;  but  unfortunately  what  Uie  one  intimates 
the  other  proclaims.  Mr.  6hee  avows  every  where  his  con-^ 
tempt  t(x  dilettanti  judgments,  and  really  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  other  out  or  the  pale  of  the  Academy 9  f^^  the 
mtica  of  the  present  hour,  upwards  through  Wmkelman  to 
PKny ;  and  then  appeala  from  tnem  to  the  nation,  ahd  asks  for 
pnfahc  patronage,  that  is,  a  vote  of  the  public  money.  Mr. 
Hope  leaves  us  to  guess  at  the  character  of  his  ^*  nation ;"  Mr. 
Shea  saves  us  the  trouble ;  hr  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
following  persons  have  some  voice  in  distributing  the  publid 
wealth;  if  they  be  not  **  the  nation"  they  are  very  like  it— 
^^  An  ignorance  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  taste  is  indeed 
oonsidered '  to  be  no  impeachment  of  polite  education.  The 
minister  at  Uie  helm,  the  Judge  from  the  bench,  and  the  Senator 
in  debate,  have  been  known  to  avow  without  a  blush,  their 
deficiency  on  this  subject.  The  scholar,  too,  scarcely  knowcr 
tiiat  such  men  as  Raphael  and  Rubens  have  existed  ;"and  these 
are  the  men  by  whom  art  is  to  be  beneficially  patronized ! 
They  are,  and  they  are,  as  good  as  any  other.  Mr.  Shee 
cares  little  for  the  knowledge  of  his  patrons  ;  it  is  enough  that 
the  money  is  given ;  leave  the  rest  to  the  artist ;  and  illustrate' 
ing  one  art  by  another,  he  says,  "  place  the  artist  on  an  elevated 
stage,  and  he  will  act  with  dignity  and  effect."  Nay  !  nay !  ho 
wilf  play  to  the  taste  of  the  audience ;  if  '^he  that  cries  out  at 
the  top  of  the  question  is  clapt  forH,^'  out  he  will  cry  ;  he  will 
set  on  the  spectators  to  laugh  though,  they  be  barren,  and 
Shakspeare  held  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  be  a  whole 
theatre  to  one.  What  was  held  by  Hamlet  and  **  those- of 
judgment,  an  excellent  play,''  was  played  but  once,  because 
'*  'twas  caviare  to  the  million.'** 

But,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Shee,  the  experiment  has  been 
made.  Look  to  sculpture.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  in  raising  public  monuments  ;:  now  is  there  one 
solitary  statue  in  all  the  mass  of  marble  that  disfigures  St.' 
Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  we  can  refer  with  plea- 
sure, or  take  a  foreigner  with  pride  ?  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
best  patrons  of  sculpture  in  England  are  the  little  Italian  boys 
tiiai  sell  you  an  Apollo  for  sixpence,  a  Venus  for  a  shilling,  an 
Antinous  for  two.  It  is  the  reduplication  of  perfect  works 
that  can  alone  inform  the  mind,  and  awaken  right  feeling  ;  and 
this;  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  do»  for  their  finest  statues 
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were  often  repeated.  If  those  in  authority  would  do  more  for 
sculpture  than  these  Italian  boys,  they  should  give  leaye,  (it 
would  be  better  than  giving  thousands,)  to  some  cheap  plaster- 
figure  maker  to  take  casts  of  all  the  statues  in  the  Museum; 
we  should  then  have  these  things  within  reach  of  the  lovers  of 
art,  quite  a  distinct  class  from  the  patrons,  and  the  lovers  of 
art  would  have  something  to  refer  to  in  conversation ;  fine  speci- 
mens would  be  found  in  our  homes ;  art  would  become  inter- 
woven with  our  feelings ;  the  passion  would  spread  of  itself,  for 
it  is  founded  on  truth;  vanity  would  soon  substitute  marble  for 
plaster;  bodies  of  men  would  soon  feel  what  individuals  feel 
now  ;  and  patronage,  if  the  word  is  to  be  used,  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  art,  because  it  would  be  consequent  upon,  and  not  pre- 
cede knowledge.  Is  there  one  public  body  in  the  kingdom  that 
has  ever  shewn  a  reverence  for  art  1  it  has  been  used  by  many 
as  a  means  to  do  honour  to  a  mayor,  or  a  borough  patron  ;  but 
as  art  it  is  neglected,  because,  as  art,  it  is  unknown.  And 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  minds  of  artists  are  as  narrow  and 
confined  as  the  minds  of  others.  Art  is,  by  them,  talked  of  ass 
mystery,  which  the  uninitiated  cannot  fathom ;  and  their  own 
works,  as  a  species  of  fiijoitltrie,  a  luxury  for  the  rich  only ;  ona 
has  a  picture  engraved,  and,  to  enhance  the  price,  the  plates  are 
destroyed;  another,  a  model  in  little,  of  an  exquisite  piece'of 
sculpture  ;  three,  or  even  four  guineas  are  offered  for  what  the 
Italian  boys  would  give  us  for  sixpence,  but  are  too  late,  only 
twenty  copies  were  permitted,  and  they  are  subscribed  for.  Why, 
it  should  have  been  the  glory  of  the  sculptor  that  twenty 
thousand  copies  were  sold  !  Who  would  have  bought  that  did 
not  admire,  and  what  homage  to  genius  in  this  general  admira- 
tion !  but  as  much  money  was  made  by  the  twenty  as  the 
twenty  thousand;  what  then;  is  fame  nothing')  Then  is  art 
nothing,  and  let  us  be  no  more  pestered  about  it. 

But  justice  to  Mr.  Shee  requires  a  few  more  details.  He 
not  merely  asks  for  public  patronage,  but  very  fairly  points 
out  bow  it  may  be  most  beneficially  administered  ;  and  that  is, 
hy  "the  institution  of  prizes  and  public  honours  ;"  then  comes 
his  assurance,  that  this  had  great  influence  of  old — much  of  the 
superior  energy  of  the  Greeks  "  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
judicious  application  of  this  key — as  rewards  held  out  to  the 
ambition  of  their  commanders,  their  poets,  and  their  artists, 
prizes  were  in  frequent  use,  and  established  reputation."  It  i» 
strange  that  it  never  struck  Mr.  Shee  that  we  have  now  com- 
manders of  some  reputation,  and  poets  of  admitted  fame  ;  but 
to  avoid  disputes,  and  when  a  few  half-pennies- worth  of  parsley, 
and  the  prunings  of  a  sub-urban  shrubbery,  had  *  chance  of  raia- 
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ing  the .  moral  and  ihtellectuat  power  of  the  nation,  we  weie 
inclined  to  give  assent  at  once,  and  letMr.  Shee  make  the  expe- 
riment ;  but  he  stops  us  in  a  moment,  with  the  assurance  tnat 
modern  artists  have  none  of  the  herbiferous  taste  of  the  Greeks, 
that  parsley  and  laurel  will  not  do  now,  that  honour  is  not  the  current 
42oin  at  the  academy,  and^  therefore,  a  prize  to  be  effective  must 
be  "fortune  as  well  as  fame."  Then,  why  this  reference  to 
unlike  circumstances,  and  unlike  minds  and  ^ehngs  ?  why  agaiii 
this;mention  of  Greece  or  Italy  ?  because  art  was  great  in  those 
coiuitrieSi  and  it  serves  to  put  them  in  juxta-position  with 
patronage*  But  does  Mr.  Shee  believe,  that  he  who  sacrifices 
life  and  its  enjoyments  to  leaving  behind  him  a  name  that  shall 
endure  for  ever  and  in  honour ;  who,  disregarding  all  temporary 
^d  vain  triumphings,  pursues  his  course  right  onwards,  content 
to  win  solitary  opinions,  with  the  self-assurance  and  self-devo- 
tion of  genius ;  who  appeals  from  the  high  energies  and  moral 
grandeur  of  his  own  mind,  to  the  sympathies  of  kindred  spirits ; 
has  no  better  chance  of  success  than  a  huckstering  trader,  to 
whom  fame  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  accompanied  by  fortune,  who 
appeals  only  to  the  taste  of  a  patron,  and  is  content  if  he  receives 
the  reward  of  his  servility  ? 
-  But  this  is  an  interruption.     Mr.  Shee  may  proceed  : 

.  *  The  same  sum,'  he  says,  /  which  expended  in  comtnissions,  would 
be  little  more  than  sufficient,  to  remunerate,  liberally,'  one  artist, 
for  a  single  production  of  importance^  may  be  made  to  set  in  motion 
all  the  genius  of  the  day,  if  offered  as  a  national  prize,  conferred  with 
striking  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  some  flattering  testimonials 
of  public  honor  and  estimation." 

'  Well,  then,  passing  dehberately  to  details,  and  supposing  the 
substantial  prize  offered  to  be  five  thousand  pounds;  and,  for 
the  striking  solemnity,  it  shall  be  presented  by  His  Majesty.  As 
all  royal  academicians  are  presumptively  men  of  genius,  we  shall 
have  all  these,  at  least,  contending  for  it.  A  work  to  be  so 
rewarded  must  occupy  much  time  in  preparatory  studies  and  in 
execution,  say  three  years— now  how  would  the  case  stand? 
Either  these  gentlemen  must  have  private  fortunes,  which  they 
have  not,  x>r  tney  must  paint  portraits,  or  other  marketable  com- 
modities, to  enable  them  to  live  during  the  probationary  term  ; 
and  if  by  the  sale  of  these  unworthy  things  they  could  live,  they, 
could  have  painted  the  picture  had  the  prize  not  been  offeredi. 
And  had  they  been  earnest  lovers  of  art  and  fame,  they  would 
have  done  it;  and  if  they  did  it  not,  it  is  the  five  thousand 
pounds  that  alone  stimulates  them  ;  and  as  one  only  out  of  the 
fiv£-and-twenty  can  win  it,  the  chance  of  the  pecuniary  reward 
is  not  worth  the  pecuniary  sacrifice ;  the  man  of  talent  would 
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insure  more  money  by  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  manurac- 
ture  of  the  marketable  commodity  ;  and  the  contention,  there- 
fore, would  be  among  those  only  who  have  httle  demand  for 
their  manufactures,  yet  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  live,  and 
not  ambition  enough  to  devote  even  their  idle  time  to  art,  for 
art's  sake  and  the  hope  of  fame.  This  is  put  in  the  language 
of  modern  art,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  deductions 
are  just.  However,  we  will  presume  some  pictures  painted, 
and  then  comes  the  judgment.  To  say  nothing  here  of  the 
bias  of  the  judges  ;  of  the  "  reason  there  is  to  apprehend"  that 
"interest  mignt  have  more  influence  than  taste,  and  that 
bustling  intrigue  might  supersede  the  pretensions  of  merit," 
which  is,  however,  just  as  certain  to  happen  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other;  we  will  suppose  the  award  given  by  some  one  per- 
fectly impartial.  His  Majesty,  if  it  be  so  pleased,  under  advice,  as 
above  all  suspicion,  and  the  question  of  preference  to  be  between 
Mr.  Shee  himself  and  Mr.  Wilkie  ;  it  might  happen  that  the 
royal  academicians  would  not  sanction  and  approve  the  royal 
judgment,  and  then  comes  the  exhibition  of  both  or  all,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  general  judgment  of  informed  men ;  and  on  their 
decision  would  fame  rest,  and  that  is  open  to  artists  now. 

But,  Mr.  Shee  lays  prodigious  stress  on  the  "striking  so- 
lemnity," the  public  display  on  the  occasion ;  he  would  nave 
His  Majesty,  and  all  the  Officers  of  State,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
heads  of  all  great  bodies,  every  nobleman  and  gentleman 
distinguished  by  a  love  of  the  Arts,  to  be  present;  he  would 
have  medals  distributed,  and  all  the  prize  pictures  pub- 
licly crowned  :  this  seems  sadly,  sadly,  frivolous.  It  is  not  in 
agreement  with  the  taste  of  the  people,  or  even  the  age.  One 
runs  back  to  Louis  XIV,  and  the  Sittings  of  the  Institute  ;  to 
Voltaire,  and  the  theatrical  crowning;  to  Corinna  and  the  Cam- 
pidoglio;  it  would  not  only  corrupt  art,  but  man  himself :  it  is 
bad  enough  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  lesser  academies  for 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  but  we  seriously  believe  that  to 
any  Englishman  of  high  feeling  and  sensibility,  a  "cold 
ami -enthusiastic  man"  as  Mr,  Shee  would  call  him,  it  would  be 
something  worse  than  being  hanged  to  win  the  prize,  if  he  must 
be  present  on  this  occasion.    The  whole  exhibition  would  be 

!)Ositively  bad,  but  as  encouragement  to  art,  it  would  be  mere 
aurel  and  parsley!  Itwould  not  do.  For  sound  wholesome  praise 
and  fame,  in  no  age  or  country,  did  ever  such  flattering  testimo- 
nials of  public  honour  echo  so  loudly  and  widely  as  in  this 
country,  and  at  this  day.  Mr.  Shee  mentions,  that  Wilkie's 
fame  was  spread  all  over  Bngland,  within  a  few  days  after  the 
exhibition  of  his  Village  Polificians ;  twenty  other  instances 
VOL,  xiiii — Westmiiiiler  Review,  ^ 
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could  be  named »  where  artists  have  ri^en  at  once  to.celebrity» 
not  equal  indeed,  but  proportionate  to  their  talents ; — Mr.  Mar- 
tin's name  has  resoundecl  from  the  frozen  confines  of  Europe  ;— 
Chantry  is  known  out  of  England  as  well  as  in  it,  although  his 
works  are  only  to  be  seen  here ; — Stothard,  though  wearing  out 
%  lonff  life  in  arudgery  for  booksellers,  has  been  cheered  on  his. 
Pilgrimage,  by  the  love  and  commendation  of  all  intelligent  men,^ 
and  has  won  golden  opinions,  worth  all  the  more  current  coin  in 
the  kingdom,  to  an  artist  of  his  fine,  sensible,  and  well-regulated 
mind  ; — Eastlake,  though  comparatively  a  young  man,  ha$  been 
borne  trmtnphantly  on  the  shoulders  of  public  opinion  into  the- 
academy  itself ;— even  the  small  voice  of  a  provincial  town 
spiriting  on  the  townsman^  awakened  expectations  elsewhere, 
and  Mr.Thom's  clever  stone-masonry  is  sunning  itself  hundreds 
of  miles  from  his  home.  Would  the  public  be  more  or  less  sen- 
sible of  the  classical  delicacy  of  Howard,  or  think  differently  oi 
Hilton,  or  Etty,  or  of  Lough's  designs,  or  Pickersgill's  truth- 
loving,  or  Turner's  magic  pencil,  or  Front's  force,  or  Robdon's: 
mountain  scenes,  or  Stanfield's  sea  views,  from  a  little  tricksey, 
trumpery.  May-day  figuring  about  the  frames  of  their  pictures  ? 
— the  mourners  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  were  not  confined  to. 
the  followers  at  his  funeral,  but  were  grieving  at  the  same 
moment  all  over  England  ; — the  honour  doiie  to  Mr.  Shee  in' 
being  chosen  his  successor,  was  trumpeted  every  where;— 
whether  a  man's  fame  "  shaJl  outlive  his  life  half  a  year,'*  de- 
pends on  his  merits ;  but  fame  enough  he  shall  have  in  his  life 
or  after  it,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  age,  and  against 
that  we  have  no  appeal,  neither  had  Rafiaele  nor  Michael  Angelo. 
But,  for  the  historical  authority,  to  begin  with  the  beginning, 
the  argument  runs  thus,  that  Phidias  was  a  great  sculptor 
because  Pericles  was  a  great  patron ;  that  the  triumph  of  art 
was  made  manifest  in  Da  Vinci,  in  Raffaele,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  because  the  Medici  were  munificent  and  noble  fellows, 
and  so  on ; — the  consequence,  and  to  the  Painter  that  is  the^ 

freat  question,  that  patrons  and  patronage  produce  great  artists, 
here  is  no  truth  in  all  this,  and  so  far  as  the  position  has  any 
applicable  meaning,  it  may  be  shown  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sary, certainly  no  consequent  connection,  between  the  parties, 
and  that  Phidias  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  developing  the 
mind  and  virtue  of  Pericles,  as  Pericles  with  Phidias. 

But  if  the  contrary  could  be  shown,  how  would  it  bear  upon 
the  question;  it  would  be  but  another  illustration  after  the. 
manner  of  the  laurel  and  the  parsley,  things  opposite,  instead  of. 
parallel.  In  Englandj,  the  appeal  is  always  tp  the  "  munificence 
of  the  Soyereign,"  the  *' liberality  of  the  noblemen  andgfefttlei 
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nien,^'  the  people,  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  informed' 
minds,  are  omitted  altogether;  whereas,  at  Athens,  where  the 
popular  government  had  been  restored  before  Pericles  was  born, 
the  appeal,  as  in  all  republics,  was  to  the  people  ;  and  Pericles 
notoriously  humoured  this  republican  taste  to  the  height, 
"  fool'd  them  to  their  bent ;  '*  whatever  else  he  might  do,  he 
deferred  to  them  ;  if  he  lavished  the  public  treasute  upon  art,  it 
was  to  buy  their  opinions ;  it  gave  him  the  best  chance  of  pre- 
sent popularity ;  and  as  he  Was  really  a  great  man,  he  was 
influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  fair  claim  it  gave  him  to  permanent 
fameJ  But  the  idea  that  it  was  a  claim  upon  posterity  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  high  reverence  entertained  for  art  by  the* 
people  ;  it  was  not  his  pecuHar  opinion,  but  that  of  the  informed 
mind  of  Athens ;  and  Af  r.  Shee  might  consider  that  if  art  has 
made  any  advance  in  this  country  within  the  last  fifty  years,  if 
we  are,  as  perhaps  we  are,  the  first  nation  in  art,  it  is  not 
because  George  III  or  IV  were  more  like  Pericles  than  any 
other  European  sovereigns,  but  because  the  English  people  are 
more  like  the  people  of  Athens.  If  we  were  required  to  name  a 
single  man  as  the  great  patron  of  that  age,  that  is,  the  great 
benefactor  of  art,  it  should  be  Socrates.  Socrates !  we  hear  all 
the  vulgar  mechanicals  exclaim,  the  son  of  a  stone-mason,  and  an 
old  midwife ;  a  poor,  mean,  pitiful,  pennyless  fellow  !  aye,  truly, 
but  Socrates  was  the  master-mind  of  the  age  :  we  know  he  had 
an  influence  on  the  sublime  genius  of  Euripides,  so  we  may 
believe  that  his  divine  philosophy  would  reach  the  sensitive  soul 
of  art ;  and  he  who  sees  nothing  but  the  perfection  of  form,  he 
who  could  not  predict  from  the  marbles  of  the  Pantheon  alone, 
if  all  other  record  had  perished,  that  the  Greeks  were  a  race  of 
heroes  and  philosophers,  is  blind  to  all  their  essential  beauty. 

But  was  Socrates  himself,  wei'e  Anaxagoras,and  Thucydides ; 
were  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Herodotus,  or  Xenophon ; 
were  those  great  and  glorious  men,  Aristides,  and  Cymon,  and 
Miltiades,  all  that  gallery  of  genius  and  virtue  that  illiimitlates 
that  page  of  the  history  of  Greece  from  Pindar  to  Plato,  pro- 
duced by  Pericles  and  patronage  ?  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  why  is 
Phidias  to  be  the  only  crawling,  base,  dependent,  servile  crea- 
ture among  a  race  Cf  such  worthies,  as  no  age  of  this  subsequent 
world  can  rival?  As  to  the  state  of  art  preceding,  little  is 
known  about  it ;  but  of  that  little,  as  it  is  manifested  in  gems 
and  medals,  it  has  the  impress  of  Greek  beauty,  though  not 
perfect ;  and  proof  might  be  offered  that  art  flourished  in  glory, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  in  equal  perfection,  in  other  than 
thie  Athenian  States.  But,  admitting  that  Athens  was  its  temple, 
and  Phidias  the  high  priest  to  whom  its  divinest  mysteries  were 
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unfolded— -what  then?  He  was  known  and  distinguished  all 
over  Greece :  if  the  jealous  rivalries  of  the  republic  agreed  in 
i^othing  else,  Uiey  joined  in  admiration  of  that  man;  his  statuary 
was  the  boast  of  their  most  celebrated  temples^  and  his  Olympian 
Jupiter  the  astonishment  of  all^  before  he  was  patronized  by 
Pericles ;  what  then  had  the  patronage  of  Pericles  to  do  with  the 
development  of  his  mind^  and  our  admiration  of  those  works, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  are  unequalled,  and  must  remain 
so  till  modern  art  shall  have  grown  to  the  moral  stature  of  ancieat 
Greece  ? 

.  It  is  fit  to  question  the  sincerity,  or  the  judgment,  of 
those  whom  we  find  abandoning  argument  for  declamation, 
and  running  away  for  illustration  and  proof  into  remote  ages,  of 
which  but  little  is  known.  We  indeed,  know  something 
more  of  the  private  history  of  the  middle  ages,  than  of  the  i^e 
of  Pericles  ;  let  us  therefore  look  to  Florence,  and  see  how  much 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Medici,  and  how  much  to  the 
people.  It  was  in  that  little  trading  republic  art  was  cradled 
and  nursed ;  Gimabue,  the  reviver  of  painting,  was  a  Floren- 
tine ;  Giotto  was  his  pupil ;  the  Orgagna  family,  and  Masaccio, 
the  first  of  that  line  of  great  painters,  Verrocchio,  Ghiriandajo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo,  two  of  the  greatest 
men  that  art  can  boast  of,  were  all  citizens  there.  It  was  there 
that  sculpture  was  re-animated  by  Donatello  ;  it  was  there  that 
Brunelleschi  raised  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  that  gave  as- 
surance to  Michael  Angelo,  and  excited  his  admiration,  as  did 
the  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistry  by  Ghiberti.  These  were 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  Greater  men,  it  is  true,  followed  after, 
$nd  flourished  under  the  Medici :  what  then  ?  Is  it  to  the 
husbandman  that  ploughs,  and  harrows,  and  sows  the  seed,  or 
to  the  reaper  that  gathers  in  the  harvest,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  its  produce  ?  Mind,  like  all  other  things,  is  the  consequence 
of  something  foregone ;  these  men  were  the  precursors  of  all  that 
was  greatest  in  art ;  it  was  the  voice  of  the  one  that  awakened 
young  ambition  in  the  other ;  it  was  the  works  of  the  one  from 
which  the  others  drew  inspiration ;  it  was  the  excellence  of  the 
one  that  bid  the  others  hope  for  perfection ;  Verrocchio  was  the 
master  of  Perugino,  Perugino  of  RafFaele;  Ghiriandajo  first 
taught  Michael  Angelo,  and  Leonardo  first  awakened  his  am- 
bition, arid  the  fame  of  these  first  brought  young  RafFaele  to 
Florence.  The  glory  that  these  names  shed  upon  the  Medici, 
is  truly  the  far-reaching  glory  of  the  Republic.  And  be  it  re- 
membered, that  the  Medici  were  themselves  born  under  and 
nurtured  by  the  Republic ;  that  the  power  they  possessed,  to 
whatever  end  it  tfjndpd,  was  at  first  but  the  arm  of  public  con- 
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fid'ence ;  and  the  honour,  however  great,  was  the  affectionate  and 
willing  offering  of  a  free  people.  It  was  only  in  their  height  of 
ciiizen  power  that  they  patronized  art  to  any  effectual  good  ;  for 
the  establishment  of  despotism  and  the  Ducal  tyranny  was 
equalljr  the  end  of  art  and  liberty :  it  has  not  one  great  name 
to  glorify  it;  and  though  it  has  maintained  its  iron  grasp  to  the 
present  hour,  art  has  gradually  sunk  down  to  Bettobni,  and 
Cammuchini,  the  great  men  now  patronized. 

But  what,  after  all,  did  patronage  for  those  great  names  of 
w|iich  it  boasts  ?  Why  it  set  that  miracle  of  men,  Leonardo  da 
Vmci,  to  dig  canals,  teach  drawing,  play  the  flute,  and  play  the 
fool  in  getting  up  pageants.  Few  men  were  ever  more  patronized 
than  Michael  AngeTo;  how  is  it,  then,  that  so  few  evidences 
reinain  of  the  labours  of  this  most  retired  and  indefatigable 
student,  whose  life  stretched  out  to  nearly  a  century  ?  Ask 
Patronage  if  the  best  part  of  his  life,  and  the  whole  reign  of 
that  magnificent  patron  Leo  X,  was  not  spent  in  the  quarries  of 
Pietra  Santa,  blasting  marble  and  making  roads  ?  Ask  Piero  if 
he  had  not  been  before  occupied  in  forming  statues  of  snow  to 
melt  away  in  the  cortile  of  tne  Medici  Palace  !  Ask  too  if  his 
famous  cartoon  of  Pisa,  painted  for  the  Republic,  as  companion 
to  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  by  Leonardo,  and  equally  ad- 
mired by  the  public  in  the  Senatorial  Hall,  was  not,  on  the 
return  oi  these  informed  patrons,  taken  to  their  own  palace, 
stowed  away  in  a  garret,  and  there  left  to  be  destroyed  by 
neglect  or  envy,  and  where  it  perishied  even  before  the  death 
of  the  painter?  Ask  Michael  Angelo  himself,  who  fought  with 
such  heroical  and  persevering  courage  against  these  "  patrons  '* 
of  his  "  sole  idol  ?  Ask  Raffaele  if  "  the  Cartoons  "  were  not 
designs  for  tapestry  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  cartoons 
are  equally  the  glory  and  pride  of  art  and  England ;  so  far  as 
Leo  was  concerned  they  were  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa ;  and 
were  left,  with  an  ignorance  becoming  a  patron,  in  the  hands  of 
the  embroiderer,  and  might  have  perished  like  the  Cartoon  of 
Pisa,  but  for  accident. 

As  to  Louis  the  XlVth,  and  Colbert,  artists  have  all  the 
apology  for  their  opinions  that  the  authority  of  historians  can 
give,  Voltaire  speaks  as  if  one  or  other  had  first  called  art  into 
existence  in  France — ''  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture'* 
he  says  "  had  made  little  progress  before  the  age  of  Louis  the 
XlVth."  But  the  very  next  step  he  takes  is  a  contradictiori ; 
for  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  Poussin  is  the  greatest  painter 
France  has  produced.  He  tells  us  "  Painting  began  with 
Poussin  under  Louis  the  Xlllth,"  So  far  as  the  argument  is 
goncernedi  the  question  stands  thus-^Vouet|  who  is  considered 
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the  founder  of  the  French  school,  died  while  Loirii  the  XlVth 
was  in  his  swaddling  clothes  ;-^Le  Sueur  before  Louis  was 
twenty ; — the  Poussins,  both  Nicholas  and  Oaspard,  when  Louis 
w£^  not  more  than  five  or  six-and-twenty>  and  just  escaped  from 
.the  tutelage  of  Mazarine;  Bourgognone^ and  Claude  can  hardly 
be  connected  with  France  or  French  Art,  for  they  liyed,  studiedf, 
pi^inted,  and  died  abroad.  But  lie  Brun,  it  is  true,  was  patron** 
ized — why  ?  because  he  was  a  great  man ;  he  did  not  become 
grent  by  patronage.  If  this  be  doubted,  refer  to  dates  and  facts. 
jLe  Brun's  genius  was  so  early  developed  that  he  was  the  pupil 
of  Vouet  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  his  professional  education  was 
perfected  by  many  years  residence  at  Rome ;  and  if  his  progress 
in  art  was  at  all  equal  to  the  early  development  of  his  taste,  he 
had  been  some  time  resident  there  before  Louis  was  bom ;  Le 
Brun  therefore  was  five-and-forty  or  fifty  before  he  could  have 
received  a  single  commission  from  Louis  ; — and  who  is  there  in 
France,  after  Le  Brun,  that  deserves  mention  as  a  really  great 
man  in  art?  ''  We  have  had  many  pleasing  painters"  says 
Voltaire,  '^  since  that  age,  but  none  that  can  come  near  Poussin, 
liO  Sueur,  or  Le  Brun."  Most  true, — and  having  shewn  that 
patronage  had  no  connection  with  either  of  these  ^reat  men, 
we  leave  it  all  "the  pleasing  painters"  the  "  thirty  and  upwards" 
of  whom  he  says,  France  can  since  boast;  men,  with  the  except 
tion  of  Watteau  and  one  or  two  others,  hardly  remembered  even 
by  name. 

.  The  Poussins,  Le  Sueur,  and  Le  Brun,  sprung,  as  did  Colbert, 
CondQ;  Turenne,  Corneille,  Racine,  Molidre,  La  Fontaine,  and 
all  the  other  great  men  that  shed  such  lustre  on  the  ostentatious 
reign  of  Louis,  from  the  sound  energies  and  awakened  mind  of 
the  people ;  they  were  a  consequence  of  the  same  cause  that 
had  before  operated  so  powerfully  in  Italy,  and  which,  before 
or  after,  as  it  found  aid  or  opposition,  was  felt  in  every  other 
country  of  Europe ;  which  discovered  printing,  and  the  compass^ 
^nd  the  telescope  ;  which  emancipated  philosophy,  and  unveiled 
the  mysteries  of  Heaven  and  earth ;  circumnavigated  Africa, 
penetrated  the  vast  obscurity  of  the  Atlantic ;  startled  the  old 
world  from  its  benumbed  quiet,  and  called  new  worlds  into 
existence  ;  shook  the  beldame  Superstition  from  her  blood- 
stained throne  of  ages,  and  set  up  Truth  and  Good  for  man's  only 
worship ;  which  produced  the  revolution  in  Sweden^  separated 
Holland  from  Spain,  caused  the  civil  wars  of  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  and  England ;  manifested  itself  every  where ;  was  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Reformation,  a  universal  war  of 
opinions,  which  whatever  else  it  might  do,  stirred  up  the  stag^ 
xiant  wati^rs  of  knowledge^  fiwaken^  mi^d  from  its  long  »Ufi^ 
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and  taught  and  forced  men  to  think;  it  was  felt,  bene- 
ficially, as  well  iu  those  countries  which  maintained  the  old, 
as  in  those  that  established  the  n^w  religion.  A  mighty  and 
before  unima^ined  power  then  strode  visibly  over  the  earth ;  it 
appeared  in  different  countries^at  different  times  and  underwidely 
different  circumstances,  and  its  first  awakening  efforts  were 
directed  by  accident;  but  whether  it  came  *'  armed  in  complete 
ste^l,''  or  "  discoursing  of  divine  philosophy/'  whether  the  con- 
tention was  of  thews  and  sinews^  or  of  words,  in  civil  wars 
or  polemical  and  philosophical  disputes,  it  was  only  where 
it  had  fought  its  battles  against  superstition,  ignorance, 
and  tyranny,  and  won  liberty,  and  happiness  for  the  people, 
that  it  could  put  on  its  robes  of  gentleness  and  beauty'-^it  was 
then  art  ro^e ;  and  when  wealth  came  as  consequent  on  liberty, 
then  art  flourished,  then  art  triumphed.  The  establishment  of 
despotism  under  the  Medici  and  of  absolute  monarchy  under 
Louis  the  XlVth  was  the  end  of  art  —  it  was  then  indeed 
patronized — schools  and  academies  were  established,  artists  were 
applauded  and  ennobled,  but  the  race  and  generation  of  great  mea 
had  passed  from  the  earth.  So  much  for  Pericles  and  the 
Medici  and  Louis  the  XlVth  ! 

We  may  now  be  told  of  other  patrops,  and  refened  to  other 
ages ;  but  we  did  not  select  these.  There  have  been  other 
patrons.  Francis  the  1st  was  one,  in  the  largest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word ;  a  man  who  loved  art ;  who  drew  to  his  court 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  countries  ;  and  in  whose  arms,  aa 
in  the  bosom  of  affectionate  friendship.  Da  Vinci  breathed  his 
last ;  no  patronage  was  ever  more  judicious,  or  more  extensive 
and  liberal  than  his ;  but  it  was  not  successful,  because  Francis 
preceded  the  age ;  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  if  a  public 
mind  then  and  there  existed,,  was  not  towards  art ;  it  was  an 
exotic ;  a  thing  of  patronage ;  a  taste  and  refinement  of  the 
court,  and  not  a  feeling  of  the  people.  Our  Henry  the  Vlllth,  too 
was  another,  and  a  right-royal  patron !  he  bid  for  Raffaele,  and 
Titian,  and  bought  Holbein ;  and  employed  him,  as  we  learn  from 
Walpole,  in  furnishing  ''  designs  for  weapons,  hilts,  ornaments, 
scabbards,  sheaths, sword-belts,  buttons,  and  hooks,  girdles,  hat- 
bands, and  clasps  for  shoes,  knives,  forks,  and  salt-cellars." 
Oh,  brave  patron  of  painters !  but  how  is  it,  if  patronage  be  so 
influential,  that  Papal  Rome«  the  high  seat  of  patronage,  has 
not  produced  one  really  eminent  painter  ?  Painters  talk  of  the 
Roman  school,  and  we  know  what  they  mean,  and  the  descrip- 
tion may  serve  as  well  as  a  better;  but  when  they  proceed,  as 
Mr.  Shee  does,  to  argue  on  this,  apd  to  talk  of '^  the  preeminent 
claims  of  the  Roman  tohool^  in  whkh  tM  fior^i^tim  majf  b$ 
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included,**  we  ask  by  wliat  perversion  of  reasoning  it  is,  that  the 
Flordntine  school^  the  most  eminent  the  world  has  known,  may 
be  merged  in  a  school  that  has  no  existence  ?  because  the 
patrons  were  at  Rome ;  but  art  was  great  and  glorious,  only 
where  the  patrons  were  not.  . 

We  may  be  reminded  too  of  the  wealth  accumulated  by  Greeks 
Italian,  and  Flemish  Artists,  but  these  were  isolated  men  ;  and 
we  could,  if  it  were  to  the  purpose,  tell  of  Greek,  Italian,  and 
Flemish  Artists  who  lived  in  poverty  and  died  in  beggary.  A 
great  flourish  is  often  made  of  the  wealth  and  patronage  of 
Rubens- — but,  he  was  the  great  painter  at  Antwerp,  before  he 
was  patronized  either  at  Paris  or  London;  and  what  did  patron- 
age for  art,  not  for  the  artist  ?  set  him  to  paint  a  series  of  the 
triumphs  of  Henry  the  IVth,  stuck  full  of  stupid  faces  in  the 
one  country,  and  theapotheosis  of  that  pragmatical  stuffed  pedant 
James  the  1st  in  the  other.  And  we  must  repeat  here,  that  not- 
withstanding the  outcry  about  patronage,  we  have  heard  of 
English  painters,  who  have  spent  their  six  or  eight  thousand  a 
year,  and  of  others  who  have  died  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds^ 

There  are  patrons  however  of  whom  we  had  not  heard,  for 
*'  First  in  Rank"  says  Colt  Hoare  "  stands  our  beloved  and 
venerable  Sovereign  George  the  Third.  How  pleasing  a  testi- 
mony will  it  bear  of  his  benevolent  and  polished  mind,  that  at  a 
time  when  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England  were  languishing  in 
the  extreme,  for  want  of  sustenance  to  the  artists ;  when  they 
poured  forth  their  complaints  unheard  in  every  other  quarter, 
the  heart  of  the  Sovereign  was  moved  with  compassion  !  He 
received  the  supplicants  into  his  paternal  care,  and  extended  to 
them  the  solacing  assurance  of  needful  assistance !  The  Royal 
Academy  rose  under  his  auspices." — If  one  word  has  escaped 
us  in  this  article  that  can  be  construed  into  offence  against  art, 
which  we  love,  or  artists,  whom  we  sinceriely  respect,  it  may  be 
excused  from  the  disgust  we  feel  when  we  hear  their  cause  thus 
advocated.  Who  could  doubt  after  this,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Academy  was  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  his 
late  Majesty,  and  that  the  first  budding  of  art,  m  this  country, 
was  consequent  on  that  establishment  ?  The  fact  is  known  and 
notorious  that  his  Majesty  followed  and  did  not  lead  public 
opinion ;  that  the  Academy  itself  was  an  offset  from,  a  mere 
opposition  to,  another  and  older  associated  body  of  artists,  and 
that,  on  the  cunning  policy  of  livalry,  they  solicited  and  re- 
ceived, though  not  without  hesitation,  his  Majesty's  countenance. 
It  was  in  liKe  deference  to  public  opinion  that  he  appointed 
Sir  Joshua  his  portrait-painter,  reserving  all  his  commissions 
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without  one  solitary  exception,  for  his  own  private  Judgment, 
and  manifesting  that  juagment  by  giving  the  pre^rence  to 
Ramsey.  As  to  the  fact  that  till  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Academy,  the  arts  were  languishing  in  the  extreme,  and  all 
the  other  maudlin  drivel  in  the  passage,  hear  what  Mr.  Sheei 
says—-''  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  greatest  painters 
have  not  been  the  fruit  of  this  tree;  Reynolds,  West,  Barry, 
Hogarth,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  were  ripe  in  fame  and  ment; 
before  it  was  planted  among  us" — h^s  the  Academy  done  more, 
has  it  done  so  much,  as  supply  the  place  of  these  men?  And 
what  is  true  of  this  is  equally  true  of  all  like  establishments^^ 
and  we  were  about  to  prove  this  and  to  apply  it,  but  the  proof 
is  offered  by  Mr.  Shee,  and  after  what  we  have  written  the 
application  may  be  made  by  the  reader,  '.'  if  we  look  abroad  to 
the  old  masters,  we  find  the  most  eminent  amongst  them  were 
those  who  flourished  antecedent  to  such  establishments." 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  subject  in  the  words  of  one  whose 
sincerity,  whose  love,  and  whose  knowledge  of  art,  admit  of  no 
question,  and  whose  testimony  must  be  su>ove  suspicion  \^  who 
ridiculed  *'  the  absurdity,  not  to  say  mean  adulation,  of  mi^gnify- 
ine  its  accidental  casual  connection  with  patronage,  into  some- 
thing staminal  and  essential  to  its  growth,  and  perfection.  No; 
no,  base  time-servers  !  it  may  answer  your  sinister  views  to  say 
so,  but  nothing  can  be  more  irreconcileable  with  fact ;  artap* 
peared  in  Greece  and  Italy  with  so  much  splendour^  only  because 
the  public  of  Greece  and  Italy  had  the  feeling,  wisdom,  arid 
love  of  virtue,  to  discover  the  peculiar  extension  and  facility  of 
its  application  to  purposes  the  most  interesting  and  valuable— 
In  fashionable  language,  this  mass  of  employment,  this  com- 
merce of  mutual  considerations  and  advantages  has  been  called 
patronage ;  a  term  the  most  impertinent  and  ill-applied,  as  is' 
abundantly  evident  in  the  history  of  the  art,  where  unhappily 
we  too  often  find  its  vigour  and  growth  stunted  and  liable  to 
blight  when  the  great  and  their  patronage  come  unluckily  to 
interfere  and  tamper  with  it." 
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AtiT.  XVI. — Causes  and  Cure  of  the  present  Distress.    Ridgway.  18S0. 

¥X^HEN  some  p^pl^  protest  there  i«  adistressj  and  otberpi  ihat 
.  ^  thece  19  npt  a  distress,  the  ns^tuml  solution  of  the  diflSicuUy 
isj  thiLt  some  are  distress^^  ^nd  others  are  in  no  distress  at  ail. 
iVild  it  seems  tp  be  capable  of  proof,  that  such  a  distress  as  this, 
19  {lU  that  this  distressful  world  is  cf^pable  of.  To  demand  that 
p^for^  the  existence  of  distress  was  admitted,  it  should  be 
proved. that  the  kin^  upon  the  throne  was  suffering  extremity 
fioir  w^nt  of  nourishing  food,  or  an  ^chbishop  was  confined 
to  his  room  by  th^  consequences  of  ^  loug  course  of  oatmeal*- 
IKIfridge,  would  be  manifestly  outrageous  and  absurd.  And  by 
parity  of  reasoning/  dukess  eavls,  viscouutS)  and  eo  on  to 
%ny  extent  down  the  ladder  of  honour  in  the  Red  Book,  may 
by  possibility  be  iu  no  state  of  suffering,  and  still  there  may  be 
^^  H,  distress"  in  the  only  sense  in  which  iu  the  nature  of  things 
H  cw  Ql^ist.  To  demand  theri^fpre  that  a  distress  shall  be  uni« 
versal,  is  like  demanding  tbftt  there  shall  be  held  to  be  no 
pii^ue  unless  ev^xy  body  has  died  of  it.  And  to  doubt  oir 
demur  M  to  the  existence  of  the  evil  upon  such  a  ground, 
would  be  as  unreasonable  in  one  case  as  in  th^  othfirt 

N^xt  to  the  plea  of  the  nan-universality  of  the  distress,  comes 
th^  plea  of  its  peing  temporavy ;  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  dis*? 
tress,  like  ^n  ague,  has  its  periods  of  intermission  and  exacerba* 
tipn*  The  mere  'connection  of  human  affairs  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  seed-time  and  harvest,  with  fair  weather  and  foul, 
with  pass£^)e  roads  and  impassable,  with  fine  working  weather 
and  weather  when  no  ma^  can  work,  is  enough  to  establish  a 

Jariation  in  the  feeling  of  distress,  difrying'-pan  and  ^re  kind  pf 
iffarence,  which  maybe  easily  represented  by  the  interested, 
as  a  reason  for  postponing  or  omitting  the  consideration  of  the 
mischief.  As  has  been  stated,  most  probably  with  accurate 
knowledge  of  th^  fact,  by  i\Ir.  Sadler,— it  is  as  impossible  that 
the  return  of  spring  should  not  bring  with  it  a  degree  of  compa- 
rative relief,  as  that  it  should  not  produce  a  single  bud  or  blade 
of  grass.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  present  article 
has  a  chance  of  being  before. the  public,  the  cry  will  very  pro- 
bably have  been  raised,  that  the  distress  is  over.  If  so,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  it  will  be  ready  for  the  next.  '  Long  live 
'  the  Sultan  Mahmoud/  said  the  marrying  owl,  'Jor  there  will  be 
*no  want  of  ruined  villages.'*  If  our  rural  Sultans  continue  in 
their  present  mind,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  wanting  a  distress  to 
write  about.  Whether  they  will  continue  in  that  mind,  is  not 
SO  certain ;  for  they,  like  other  men,  are  held  to  be  able  to  take 
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their  fingers  out  of  the  fire  When  .they  feel  that  they  are  burnt 
The  only  hope  is,  that  4hey  may.mal^e  the  discovery  and  q^et 
upon  it,  before  their  neighbours  digits  are  roasted  to  a  cinder. 

One  way  of  knowing  whether  there  is  a  distress,  is  to  ind 
out  whether  proper  steps  are  taken  for  making  one.  Suppose 
then,  that  the  country,  by  conquest  ox  otherwise,  had  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  rulers  possessed  of  irresistible  power,  who  for  tli^e 
gratification  of  political  jealousy  or  some  unassigned  motive, 
were  bent  on  raising  up  the  greatest  practicable  quantity  of 
distress  within  the  limits  of  their  dominion.  And  do  not  let  it 
be  supposed,  that  they  are  vulgar  mischief-makers,  whose  ideai 
pf  evil  are  limited  to  brute  and  inechanical  violence ;  but  peo^U 
of  some  cunning  in^  their  vocation,  able  to  foresee  the  dangiSM 
connected  with  making  themselves  the  direct  distributors  of 
suffering,  and  to  calculate  t^e  vast  advantage  of  persuading  oni 
man  to  inflict  it  on  another. 

Suppose  then  such  rulers,  acting  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  as  the  lawyers  say  who  know,— or  any  other  instigation 
that  may  suit ;  and  ask  whether  a  committee  in  Pandemonium 
could  favour  them  with  a  better  recipe  than  this  :-— 

Sell  A  and  his  fellow^oraftstnen  a  monopoly  of  some  specified 
thing  in  which  they  deal ;  with  an  understanding,  that  all  thejf 
gain,  will  be  taken  from  somebody  else  twice,  first  by  the  taking 
an  equal  quantity  of  custon^from  some  other  trader,  apd  secondly 
by  taking  from  the  consumer  the  difference  between  the  dear 
article  and  the  cheap.  But  sell,  not  give  it;  and  let  the  price 
paid,  be  an  engagement  to  support  the  government  as  being  th# 
fountain  of  the  good.  As  the  thing  sold  must  have  a  name,  call  it 
protection.  Do  the  same  to  B,  C,  D,  and  all  the  trades  and  letters 
in  the  alphabet ;  in  fact  keep  open  shop,  where  every  man  ma|^ 
buy  a  portion  of  the  public  loss,  whose  adherence  is  woftlt 
having.  Let  every  body  gain  fVom  every  body ;  with  an  undelr*> 
standing  that  the  losses  of  the  latter  every  body,  shall  in  etd^ 
particular  case  be  double  the  profits  of  the  first.  And  let  all 
this  be  done  with  pure  paternal  kindness  ;  demanding  at  the 
same  time  filial  respect  atid  gratitude,  for  the  favours  oft  aU 
conferred.  Use  every  body  as  Izaak  Walton  does  his  frog,-^ 
^as  though  you  loved  him.'  See  that  there  be  none  in  this 
land,  to  whom  this  claim  for  gratitude  does  not  extend.  Let 
every  man  have  his  share  in  the  obligation ;  let  there 
be  no  individual  that  has  not  the  same  caus^  ibr  thankfidnese, 
that  his  lot  is  cast  under  a  government  of  so  much  benevolence 
and  equal-handedness. 

To  be  particular,-^or  blessings  in  the  heap  are  undervaluedj 
^let  the  grace  and  hvfiux  be  4a  «  peculiar  maimer  applied  (o 
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huaJL  It  h  the  lA^Sdt  life ;  it  is  what  all  hmiaa  bong^i 
eqoalhr  eoacenicd  io ;  spare,  then,  no  pains,  that  as  r^aiJa 
thia^  tae  system  laay  be  complete.  If  joar  machine  tnnKiqMm 
any  thine  like  a  tefmetdMaiom  pfinci|4e,  let  it  be  settled  that 
none  shw  be  your  lepresentatifca  that  do  not  deal  in  com. 
The  cAect  will  be  found  prodigioos,  in  piodncing  the  security 
dcamd«  It  is  not  matter  of  tlieofT,  bat  piactioe,  that  nothing 
bmdsa  repfescptatiire  to  agJTCP  conise,  like  dealing  in  the  thing 
on  which  he  is  to  legislate.  Make  all  joor  lepiesentatifes 
com-dealets ;  it  is  the  sore  way  to  make  them  know  how  to 
legidate  on  corn.  In  these  ways  yon  may  do  much ;  hot  it  is 
possiUe  to  do  more,  and  a  great  genins  nerer  thinks  any  thing 
dooe,as  long  as  th^  is  any  thing  left  to  do. 

Be  clear  upon  taxation.  Blunders  on  this  head  hare  hesa 
the  cause  of  much  unintentional  diminution  of  eril,  and  the  losa 
of  much  power  for  inflicting  more.  It  is  a  perplexed  subject; 
and  if  you  are  clear  upon  it,  you  may  be  quite  sure  your  oppo- 
nents will  not,  which  is  an  advantage.  Taxation  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  main,  the  taking  money  from  the  people  for  your  own 
use*  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  pleasantest  ways  of  causing  a 
distress ;  but  it  requires  to  be  well  managed.  There  are  three 
sorts  ofpersbos  on  whom  the  efiects  must  be  calculated,  besides 
the  enjoyer.  First  there  are  those  out  of  whose  pockets  the 
tax  is  finally  paid.  That,  you  will  say,  is  simple.  Next,  there 
are  the  operatives,  or  those  who  live  by  the  demand  for  labour. 
And  here  you  are  to  be  aware, — ^thougn  there  is  no  use  in  say- 
ing much  about  it,  and  indeed  you  would  not  persuade  many 
oAbe  fact  if  you  were  to  try, — ^that  this  is  a  class  from  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  money  by  taxation.  You  maj^  gain 
from  them  during  the  period  that  intervenes  between  laying  a 
tax,  and  their  being  able  to  recover  the  amount  in  wages  from 
their  employers;  and  there  may  even  be  a  portion  which 
they  never  recover,  and  which  will  consequently  be  gained 
from  themselves.  But  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  tax  will 
be  ultimately  taken  from  their  employers.  You  may  therefore 
get  up  a  portion  of  distress  among  the  working  classes  in  this 
way ;  but  not  so  large  a  portion  as  might  be  supposed.  And 
you  must  recollect  that  the  employers,  the  people  who  have 
wherewith  to  pay,  are  your  milch  cows,  and  must  not  be 
pressed  too  hard.  You  will  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  your  object 
is  not  to  destroy  people,  but  to  keep  up  a  distress.  Another 
use  too,  which  may  be  made  of  your  knowledge  upon  this  point, 
is  that  if  you  happen  at  any  time  to  be  particularly  hard  pushed^ 
you  may  throw  a  few  taxes  to  the  operatives ;  on  beer  for 
matance^— they  are  fond  of  beer.  The  operatives  will  be  as  glad 
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of  thiSy  as  if  it  was  all  given  to  them ;  but  ydu  will  remember^ 
that  with  the  exception  6f  a  small  portion  which  they  pocket 
while  the  masters  are  bringing  down  their  wages^  the  real 
bonus  is  to  the  masters,  ana  to  the  growers  of  Uie  stuff  thc^t 
beer  is  made  of ;  who  are  a  set  much  more  able  to  be  grateful 
than  the  other,  and  will  be  grateful  to  you  accordingly.  You 
will  see  how  useful  this  may  be  made,  if  ever  vou  should  b^  in 
the  situation  of  the  monkey  who  is  obliged  to  drop  first  one  pa^ 
of  his  load  and  then  another,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  with  what 
may  finally  be  left.  .      . 

Dut  this  is  comparatively  child's  play.  You  are  to  remember 
that  the  great  effects,  the  results  m  a  broad  style,  are  not  to 
be  produced  by  the  pimping  process  of  what  can  be  taken  from 
a  man  directly ;  but  that  the  point  of  art,  is  so  to  lay  your  tax, 
that  for  every  shilling  taken  directly,  twenty  shall  be  lost  by 
the  consequences.  Voild  le  sublime  du  mStier.  The  first  kind 
is  a  bare  taking,  which  every  novice  is  capable  of;  but  this 
marks  the  artist,  and  leads  the  successful  practitioner  to  di^r 
tinction  in  his  line.  Note  also,  that  in  this  way  you  get  at  that 
slippery  class  which  evaded  you  before.  You  may  in  fact  screw 
them  to  almost  any  extent  you  like.  There  is  positively  no 
limit  to  it,  so  long  as  there  is  a  fragment  of  foreign  trade  which 
it  is  possible  to  cut  off  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  at  home ; 
and  the  best  of  all  is,  that  the  operatives  will  never  find  you  out. 
On  the  contrary,  you  may  have  any  of  them  at  your  back 
you  please,  by  talking  to  them  of  the  protection  you  afford 
their  own  particular  trade.  They  will  be  your  best  friends, 
your  staunchest  allies  ;  only  you  must  try  to  keep  them  in  good 
numour  about  corn.  They  have  all  such  a  habit  of  using  corn^ 
that  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  if  they  are  to  have  their  own 
particular  monopoly,  the  corn  growers  must  have  theirs.  But 
they  will  be  accessible  to  reason  on  this  head.    'Live  and  let 

*  live,' — *  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,'— 

*  Beautifully  compact  system  of  government,' — *  Up  com,  up 
'horn,' — 'Land  and  trade  must  wax  and  wane  together,'— and 
similar  collections  from  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  will  be  enough 
to  keep  them  in  the  right  road.  But  never  forget  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  land-owners  is  the  principal  point;  because  it  is 
the  most  difficult.  Every  inch  you  lose  in  any  other  quarter,  is 
always  felt  there ;  for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  protection 
there  should  long  go  on,  if  other  people  begin  to  grumble  at. 
the  privation  of  their  own.  The  ship-owners  are  a  powerful 
race,  and  can  make  a  great  noise ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
them  from  breaking  out  into  a  cry  for  free  trade  in  every  thing 
but  ships.     Be  vei^  civil  to  the  ship-owners;  as  long- as  they 
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keep  off  ibis  point,  Sdgar^  is  an  article  on  which  you  can 
do  much.  Besidefli  no  mfdi  is  obliged  to  eat  sugar  unless  he 
Kkes ;  so  that  you  can  never  be  accused  of  cruelty.  If  there  are 
two  ways  of  getting  sugar,  a  dear  way  and  a  cheap,-^lay  a  tax 
upon  the  latter.  It  wiliclearly  create  a  balance  of  loss  to  some- 
body/exactly  equal  to  the  difference ;  and  the  inventors  of  the 
dear  sugar  will  know  they  are  obliged  to  you.  There  is  no 
telling  on  ho^  many  occasions  su(3i  people  may  be  useful. 
Tea,  IS  another  thing  of  the  same  kind ;  besides,  it  is  unwhole- 
some. Though  you  may  have  no  place  where  you  can  grow 
a  dearer  tea,  you  can  send  but  men  to  buy  it  and  sell  it  at  a 
higher  price.  In  this  manner  you  may  add  considerably  to  a  dis- 
tress ;  and  it  falls  on  those  only  who  are  foolish  enough  to  sp^nd 
their  money  in  foreign  drinks.  At  the  same  time,  expect  some 
opposition  from  the  ship-owners.  But  you  must  get  up  a  race 
of  tea  ship-owners,  and  see  that  they  spend  more  money 
tiian  the  others,  and  so  they  will  keep  them  m  check.  If  these 
are  confined  to  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  better;  for  other- 
inm  they  will  be  scattered,  and  might  be  confounded  with  the 
rest.  If  the  petty  ship-owners,  the  •  three-hundred  ton '  men, 
set  up  an  outcry,  throw  out  hints  of  a  monopoly  of  some  kind 
for  themselves.  Say  that  the  government  is  exceedingly  well 
disposed  to  consider,  &c. ; — and  when  the  pinch  is  over,  you 
may  forget  it,  or  a  minister  may  be  transferred. 

If  you  ate  clever,  you  will  find  a  multitude  of  opportunities 
for  propping  up  your  system,  without  the  necessity  of  a  hint 
on  every  particular  occasion.  -  In  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  genius, 
every  thin^  falls  of  itself  into  two  parts ;  the  ways  in  which  it 
may  help  nis  objects,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  opposes  them. 
An  ecclesiastical  establishment  may  often  be  made  good  use  of; 
especially  if  its  members  are  a  minority.  For  it  is  clear  that 
such  an  establishment  can  do  nothing  but  support  you.  Con- 
centrate its  wealth  in  as  few  hands  as  possible ;  for  one  man  who 
has  fifty  thousand  a  year  by  means  of  you,  will  exert  himself 
with  more  effect,  than  fifty  thousand  who  could  do  almost  as* 
well  without  you,  atid  would  have  been  nearly  as  well  off  if 
they  had  been  tailors. 

When  you  lay  a  tax,  consider  whether  by  increasing  the  rate, 
its  operatiyeness  for  your  particular  purpose  may  not  be  in- 
creased, at  the  expense  of  a  very  moderate  diminution  of  the 
isevenue.  In  fact  there  are  many  taxes,  in  which  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  rate  till  the  revenue  derived  from  them  was 
npthing)  it  would  be  the  maximum  of  good.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  those  on  literature ;  where  it  is  clear  that  your  real  gain, 
will  be  iq  exact  proportion  to  the  unproductiveness  of  the  tax. 
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Fools  do  not  always  find  this  out ;  and  there  ii  €i  large  propor- 
tion of  fools  among  those  you  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  needlet» 
to  tell  you^  that  every  addition  to  the  expense  of  collection,  is  also 
so  much  gain.  It  is  finding  a  living  for  so  many  individuals  oC 
sure  principles^  at  the  expense  of  those  who  most  probably, 
are  of  worse.  * 

Remains  only  your  foreign  policy.  And  this,  though  itmayiiot 
admit  of  being  made  operative  directly,  admits  of  it  indirectly* 
Continually  bear  in  mind,  that  in  all  governments  founded  on 
principles  like  yours,  there  is  a  strong  under-cu)rrent  of  hate  and 
desire  of  change,  if  it  is  looked  for  in  the  jpropef  places.  There 
is  therefore  virtually  a  common  cause.  You  may  be  reduced  ia 
many  shifts ;  and  often  be  obliged  todoalittle,  where  you  would 
gladly  do  a  great  deal.  But  never  let  it  be  absent  from  you> 
that  to  make  the  most  of  that  little,  is  the  touch-stone  of  your 
capacity.  And  in  reality,  to  serve  your  friends,  does  not  require 
such  overt  acts  as  men  suppose.  A  quiet  encouragement^  a 
lurking  iatimation  of  regard,  will  oflen  produce  as  much  eflecfe 
as  a  more  open  demonstration*  Neutrality^  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  weapons  in  your  armoury;  he  that  can  be  neutral  when-r 
everit  suits  his  purpose,  has  half  the  battle  inhis  hands.  Whenever 
interference  would  be  against  your  friends,  you  can.  be  lotudt 
upon  neutrality ;  when  it  would  be  the  other  way,  then  neu- 
trality must  have  its  bounds.  No  insult  offered  during  the  pro-* 
secution  of  this  system  needs  move  you  from  your  purpose ; 
because  it  is  clear,  that  whoever  is  hit,  it  was  not  meant  for  yiml 
If  the  power  from  whence  it  comes  is  comparatively  contempt* 
ible,  there  is  only  the  more  reason  why  you  should  befriend 
him ;  and  you  may  say  he  is  too  small  to  notice.  This  is  a.  plan 
that  has  often  been  known  to  answer.  Besides,  it  is  necessary 
to  husband  your  interference,  for  the  case  where  there  should 
really  be  a  necessity  for  putting  down  some  great  effort.  The 
moire  cases  you  can  produce  of  non-interference  on  the  other 
side,  the  more  easily  you  may  say  that  non-interference  canDot* 
last  for  ever,  and  you  must  interfere  in  this.  Remember  that 
all  governments  are  responsible  to  each  other,  for  doine  nothitig 
whereby  the  others  can  be  injured ;  and  there  is  no  injury  tii  a 
government  so  serious,  as  allowing  its  natural  enemies  to  get. 
bead  in  any  quarter.  Your  whole  system  is  but  a  tottering  one ; 
and  may  fall  down  like  a  house  of  cards  at  any  moment,  unlesfti 
the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the  first  shake.  The  art 
of  a  statesman  is  avowedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty,  is  the  merit  of  those  who  caii; 
keep  the  machine  upon  its  legs  in  circumstances  like  ypurs.  '.>  i 

If  you  are  pressed  by  political  opponents  at   home. 
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best  re$ource  is  impertinence.  ~  Be  imperious  in  the  Commons, 
saucy  in  the  Lordfs ;  and  men  will  see  that  you  belong  to  a 
regular  government.  But  do  not  get  an  ill  name  by  trying  to 
maintain  too  long,  what  you  are  conscious  you  cannot  keep.  Act 
like  a  good  general,and  retreat  as  far  as  is  necessary  and  no  farther. 
There  will  generally  be  some  small  after-ground  on  which  you  can 
make  a  stand,  and  escape  the  imputation  of  haying  surrendered 
a  principle.  Be  not  too  much  disheartened,  when  you  are  obliged 
to  give  way.  The  world  itself  will  not  last  for  ever ;  and  the 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  you,  is  that  you  shall  make 
things  last  as  long  as  they  can.  Have  what  a  sailor  calls 
'a  good  look-out  ahead.'  There  is  no  instrument  so  battered,  so 
bankrupt  in  public  opinion,  but  a  game  may  turn  up  in  whidi 
the  cara  may  be  made  to  play ;  and  the  worse  the  card  is,  the 
more  striking  is  the  effect  of  bringing  it  into  use.  Be  always 
ready  to  drop  minor  differences,  wnere  the  greater  interest 
is  at  stake ;  a  turban  may  be  as  useful  as  a  wig,  and  there  is 
a  littleness  in  being  exclusive.  •  In  all  countries,  have  a 
leaning  towards  the  ruling  powers  ;  for  they  are  as  sheep  among 
wolves.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  government,  if  there 
was  not  a  continual  opposition  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed.  Nevertheless  talk  liberality,  when  there  is  no  queis^ 
tion  of  any. thing  to  be  done;  and  you  will  find  the  use  of  it, 
when  you  have  reasons  for  avoiding  the  subject. 

Never  wander  from  your  principle,  that  public  evil  is  the 
fountain  of  private  good.  Be  convinced  that  all  men  have 
within  them  a  leaning  towards  acknowledging  this  truth  ;  and 
that  whenever  you  try  one  of  them  on  this  ground,  you  have 
half  a  convert  before  you  to  begin  with.  There  is  no  virtue  ; 
any  thing  that  goes  by  that  name,  is  only  ignorance  of  what  is 
to  be  made  by  the  opposite  practice.  Study  history ;  for  the 
sake  of  the  proofs  it  affords  of  this.  Bear  in  mind  that  reputations 
are  fallacious,  and  the  applause  of  the  public  often  ill  bestowed ; 
and  that  nothing  can  pretend  to  permanence,  which  does  not 
beein  by  keeping  up  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Impress  on  the  rising  generation,  that  liberal  ideas  are  illiberal, 
and  unfitting  for  a  gentleman.  Allow  your  young  men  to  be 
republicans,  Greek  or  Roman,  till  their  fifteenth  year ;  but  after 
that,  instil  into  them,  that  they  must  put  away  childish  things, 
and  apply  themselves  to  the  realities  of  life.  But  this  relates 
only  to  youth  of  the  higher  classes ;  the  rest  will  know 
nothing  of  republics,  but  by  the  thanksgiving-days  in  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  and  an  indistinct  notion  that  there  are  some 
bad  people  without  an  established  church,  living  under  that 
title  w  America. 
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If  by  these  and  other  means  which  your  own  genius  will  sug- 
gest, you  can  gain  and  preserve  full  power  to  maintain  your  sys- 
tem, it  is  hard  if  with  moderate  perseverance  you  do  not  raise  up 
a  distress.  You  will  see  that  the  operatives, — whom  perhaps  you 
thought  invulnerable  and  past  your  reach, — will  be  the  first  that 
will  begin  to  complain  they  cannot  live.  And  next  you  will  see 
the  complaints  extend  themselves  upwards^  and  upwards,  and  up- 
wards,—not  exactly  in  the  shape  of  want  of  bread,  but  in  the 
shape  of  the  discovery  that  every  body,— except  you  and  your  par- 
ticulars, who  are  living  on  the  taxes,  and  take  care  that  your 
shares  of  them  shall  be  such  as  to  make  you  always  comfortable, 
^s  unable  to  live  as  he  used  to  do,  and  is  therefore  comparatively 
distressed.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  to  any  body  who 
has  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  thing,  than  to' witness  the  different 
features  of  the  process.  Some  curse,  some  swear, — some  turn 
heathens,  some  religious,— some  try  resistance,  some  die  drinking 
the  king's  health  in  pump  water ;— but  the  greatest  part  will 
redouble  their  eagerness  to  make  something  by  their  neighbours 
loss,  and  come  to  you  for  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  efF6ct. 
And  here  you  must  act  like  a  good  commander,  and  make  the 
war  feed  the  war.  As  long  as  you  can  deny  or  evade  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  distress,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  do  so ; 
it  is  so  much  ground  in  reserve.  The  distress  will  fluctuate  ; 
therefore  when  it  is  worst,  say  it  will  be  only  temporary  ;  and 
when  it  is  better,  say  that  it  is  gone.  If  you  can  find  any 
body  that  is  worse  off  than  his  neighbours,  you  may  say  the  dis- 
tress is  partial.  Gain  time  in  this  way  as  long  as  you  can.  But 
when  all  this  can  be  done  no  longer,  the  pretty  play  is,  to  make 
the  distress  contribute  to  its  own  support.  There  will  probably 
be  somebody,  who  will  call  out  for  the  removal,  or  at  least  the 
relaxation,  of  your  system.  Lay  hold  of  this,  and  use  it  like 
wise  men.  Point  to  the  loss  that  would  follow  to  the  trader  who 
should  lose  his  monopoly ;  biit  say  nothing  of  the  gain  that 
would  arise  to  the  trader  in  favour  of  whom  it  should  be  opened, 
nor  to  the  consumer  who  would  gain  the  difference  of  price. 
Appeal  to  men's  humanity  whether  the  first  should  be  allowed  ; 
but  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  of  the  other  two.  Talk 
loudly  of  the  cruelty  of  cheapness,  and  the  hard-heartedness 
of  allowing  men  to  buy  at  the  lowest  market ;  and  you  will 
be  astonished  to  see,  what  a  multitude  will  run  after  you. 
Advance  stoutly,  that  high  prices  of  every  thing  are  what  make 
all  men  rich;  and  a  good  half  of  the  nation  will  follow  you,  as 
if  you  were  the  bottle-conjuror.  If  you  have  been  brought  up 
in  that  line,  quote  scripture ;  but,  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
Virgil  will  do  as  well.  When  you  attack  Malthus,  attribute  to 
♦    VOL,  xin, — Westminster  Review.  ^ 
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bim  every  thing  he  has  never  said,  and  omit  all  he  has ;  it  has  been 
long  approved  tne  best  mode  of  confutation.  Encourage  poetry ; 
because  poetry  is  fiction,  and  fiction  is  what  is  not  true.  Be- 
sides, the  thmgs  most  immediately  dangerous  to  you,  are 
generally  said  in  prose.  Make  a  great  outcry  about  elegant 
literature ;  for  distress  is  an  inelegant  thing,  and  elegant  litera* 
ture  will  never  touch  it.  You  may  always  have  writers  on  your 
side,  if  there  is  any  thing  to  be  bad  from  you ;  and,  like  the  seats 
in  a  theatre,  the  elegance  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  price. 

It  is  very  useful  to  have  a  foreign  nation,  where  you  can  try 
experiments  which  it  would  not  be  exactly  safe  to  try  at  home, 
llie  uses  of  this  are  two  ;  that  you  keep  your  hand  in,  and  that 
you  can  contest  a  point  on  foreign  ground  instead  of  on 
your  own.  A  good  manager  will  generally  make  his  struggle 
for  prerogative,  abroad  ;  there  is  less  lost  if  it  fails,  and  if  it  sue* 
ceeds,  the  advantage  is  as  real  as  if  it  was  gained  elsewhere. 
Whenever  foreign  despotisms  begin  to  give  way,  there  will  be 
danger  of  reform  at  home.  Experience  proves  this  maxim  to 
be  as  needful  to  a  statesman  of  your  kind,  as  butter  to  a  cook^ 
War,  in  the  acceptation  of  modern  publicists,  is  self-defence 
against  reform  ;  and  however  just  and  necessary  this  may  be,  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  better  to  carry  it  on  in  a  foreign  territory 
than  your  own. 

If  such  a  course  of  policy  will  not  create  and  perpetuate  a 
distress,  the  attempt  may  be  given  up  in  despair,  and  it  may 
be  set  down  as  proved  that  the  nation  experimented  on  is 
inaccessible  to  human  agency.  And  if  all  or  most  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed,  have  their  actual  completion  and  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  history  of  any  country  with  which  we  have  to  do, — 
it  would  not  be  a  far  stretch  of  intellect  to  infer,  that  one  step 
towards  removing  the  misery  would  be  to  undo  them.  Let  it 
be  done  with  all  the  caution— short  of  standing  still — which 
our  ancestors  would  recommend  ;  but  let  the  trial  be  made  and 
carried  on,  whether  for  every  body  to  rob  every  body,  is  not  a 
thing  that  men  could  live  without.  Remember  that  the  demand 
is  not  for  rash  adoption,  but  for  trial.  The  demand  for  caution 
in  this  world  is  confessedly  so  great,  that  when  a  wise  child 
has  put  its  finger  in  the  fire,  it  always  perceives  the  necessity 
of  using  a  certain  degree  of  caution  before  it  takes  it  out. 
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nPHERE  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  next  to  the  formatiou 
•^  of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  by  which  erery  articulate  com-, 
bination  of  language  may  be  expressed,  and  the  invention  of 
printing,  by  which  copies  of  books  may  be  multiplied  without 
limit,  me  discovery  which  has  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  mankind,  i» 
that  of  the  signs  commonly  called  the  Arabic  Numerals.  The 
latter,  indeed^  are  to  the  different  modes  of  notation  which  ob<» 
tained  prior  to  the  period  of  their  introduction,  what  the  phone-^ 
tic  alphabet  was  to  the  rude  and  untractable  forms  of  pictorial 
or  symbolical  writing,  which,  in  the  natural  progress  or  events, 
it  succeeded  and  finally  superseded ;  namely,  a  series  of  signs 
denoting  the  simplest  elements  of  numerical  expression,  yet 
s^usoeptible  of  indefinite  combination^  precisely  as  the  alphabet 
in  question,  though  representing  only  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  human  voice,  is,  nevertheless^  the  basis  of  written  Ian* 
guage.  Both  discoveries,  in  fact,  were  the  result  of  an  analysis 
so.  refined,  a  simplification  so  perfect,  as  not  only  to  fill  us  with 
unbounded  admiration  of  the  wQnderful  subtlety  of  genius  by 
which  they  were  achieved,  but,  which  is  of  far  greater  im-, 
portance,  to  afford,  when  accommodated  with  appropriate  signs^ 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  universal  expressions*  The  nine 
digits,  or  Arabic  Numerals,  therefore,  are  to  the  science  of  nuiQ-< 
bers  what  the  phonetic  alphabet,  in  its  simplest  form  of  the 
Kadmean,  or  double  octave,  is  to  spoken  or  written  language; 
that  is,  ra  irpSyra  aroix'ua,  prima  ekmenta,  or  first  principles^  by 
the  synthesis  or  composition  of  which,  resultsi  astonishing  in 
themselves,  and  otherwise  wholly  unattainable,  have  been  ]H*o- 
duced.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  Quly  two  discoveries 
which  IK)  one  has  ever  claimed  as  his  own,  are  precisely  those, 
which  succeeding  ages  have  found  it  impossible  to  extend  or 
improve,  and  which,  at  the  period  of  their  first  introduction, 
were,  in  all  respects,  as  complete  and  as  universal  in  th^if  appli- 
cation as  they  are  at  the  present  mcoment. 

But,  without  pushing  the  parallel  further,  or  going  into  any 
nice  metaphysical  distinctions,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the 
methods  of  notation,  which  obtained  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Arabic,  were  singularly  clumsy  and  imperfect.   That  adopted 
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and  employed  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  was  the  literal 
method ;  but  this«  when  carried  to  any  extent,  and  applied  to  the 
resolution  of  questions  involving  either  fractional  exponents  or 
the  higher  powers  of  numbers,  necessarily  became  excessively 
comphcated  and  operose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  expressing,  in  this  form,  by  means  of  literal  signs,  cer- 
tain properties  of  numbers  which  enter  into  all  but  the  very 
simplest  arithmetical  computations.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true, 
felt  these  difficulties  and  obstructions ;  and  accordingly,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  history,  their  characteristic  ingenuity 
was  successfully  exerted  in  devising  sundry  forms  of  abbrevia- 
tion and  other  contrivances,  some  of  them  equally  felicitous 
and  original,  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  this  me- 
thod of  notation  opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations. But  such  was  the  untractable  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment they  employed^  and  so  essentially  ill-adapted  was  it  to  all 
the  higher  pursuits  of  science,  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  their 
ingenuity  failed  to  render  it  available  for  this  purpose,  or  to 
acconimodate  it  to  those  refined  researches  to  which  they  were 
so  much  devoted,  and  for  which  no  people  upon  earth  ever 
manifested  greater  intellectual  aptitude.  Among  the  warlike 
and  unscientific  Romans,  on  the  other  hand^  the  imperfections 
inherent  in  this  method  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  perceived ; 
notwithstanding  their  practice  of  reckoning  by  defect  must  have 
tended  mightily  to  complicate  any  computations  in  which  they 
may  have  had  occasion  to  engage.  Unconscious  of  the  difficulty, 
and  most  probably  incapable  of  estimating  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  such  a  method,  they  appear  to  have  been  content 
to  take  their  science,  like  their  literature,  at  second  hand,  and 
to  borrow,  as  they  had  occasion,  from  the  Greeks  what  they  could 
neither  discover  nor  invent  for  themselves.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the  latter  people,  who 
were  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  the  elements  of  that  science 
which  they  afterwards  so  greatly  improved,  should  have  failed 
to  discern  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  notation  employed 
by  their  masters,  or  neglected  to  transplant  it  into  their  own 
country,  and,  having  pruned  and  dressed  it  with  due  care,  to 
substitute  it  in  the  room  of  the  literal  system,  to  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  which  they  were  far  from  being  insensible.  Nor 
will  our  surprise  be  lessened  when  we  call  to  mind  that,  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  Grecian  history,  no  Greek 
seems  to  have  been  accounted  truly  learned  who  had  not  so- 
journed for  a  time  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  conversed  with  the 
priests  of  Thebes  or  Memphis  on  the  mysteries  of  their  science, 
studied  the  laws^  government)  and  injstitutions  of  the  most 
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rjeniarkable  nation  that  ever  existed,  examined  and  explored 
its  everlasting  monuments,  and,  in  a  word,  become  initiated  in 
*•  all "  or  at  least  in  part  of  "  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians." 

It  is  to  a  small  but  by  no  means  insignificant  portion  of  that 
*'  learning"  that  we  purpose  at  present  directing  tne  attention  of 
our  readers ;  namely,  the  basis  of  the  numeral  system,  or  the 
method  of  notation,  which  obtained  in  ancient  Egypt.  This 
method,  like  that  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
still  in  use  among  ourselves,  was  the  decimal ;  which,  indeed,  is 
the  most  natural  as  well  as  the  best  adapted  for  combination, 
and  has  accordingly  prevailed  among  all  nations,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  who  have  made  any  progress  in  civilization.  But 
although  the  Egyptians  shared  this  method  in  common  with 
other  nations  who  had  emerged  out  of  barbarism,  or  rather  per- 
haps were  the  first  to  employ  a  method  which  afterwards  recom- 
mended itself  to  universal  adoption,  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  unique  and  peculiar,  or,  in  other  words,  more  characteristic 
of  this  remarkable  people,  than  their  system  of  numerical  signs, 
as  exemplified  in  the  monumental  inscriptions  and  other  forms^of 
writing,  which  modern  industry  and  ingenuity  have  succeeded, 
in  deciphering.  That  system  is  neither  literal,  like  the  Grecian 
or  Roman,  nor  altogether  figurate,  like  the  Arabic,  but  some- 
thing, if  we  may  so  express  it,  intermediate  between  both.  It  is 
constructed,  in  fact,  upon  principles  altogether  peculiar,  and  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  certain  characters  or  signs  which,  although 
totally  distinct  from  the  characters  or  signs  employed  in  the 
graphic  system,  are  nevertheless  framed  upon  a  strict  analogy 
with  those  symbols,  and  adapted  with  much  apparent  nicety  to 
the  particular  form  of  writing  in  which  they  happen  to  be  used. 
Accordingly,  as  there  were  three  forms  of  writing  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  viz.  the  hieroglyphic^  the  hieratic,  and  the 
enchorial  or  demotic,  so  in  like  manner  there  were  three  forms  of 
notation  used  by  them,  one  adapted  to  each  of  those  particular 
kinds  of  writing,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  variejty  to 
which  ittelongs,  as  the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  encho^ 
rial.  But  it  is  known  to  Egyptian  scholars  that  the  hieroglyphic, 
or  monumental  writing,  is  the  basis  of  the  two  other  forms, 
which,  to  incurious  observers,  appear  to  be  altogether  distinct^ 
and  independent  modes ;  in  other  words,  the  hieratic  is  merely  a 
tachygraphy  of  the  hieroglyphic,  and  the  enchorial  of  the  hiera-} 
tic,  the  last,  or  the  enchorial,  being  consequently  the  shortest 
form,  and  as  such  that  generally  used  throughout  the  country* 
The  same  analogy  holds  in  the  system  of  numerical  expression, 
in  which  we  find  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  hieratic  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  hieroglyphic,  and  the  enchorial  or  demotic 
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a  correspondingly  modified  form  of  the  hieratic  t  but  in  the  two 
last  forms,  namely  the  hieratic  and  enchorial,  there  is  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  separate  modes  of  notation,  or  rather  of  numerical 
expression,  are  employed  to  designate  the  days  of  the  month, 
and  that  in  both  these  modes  several  of  the  numerals  which  we 
now  denominate  Arabic  are  clearly  recognisable.  This  very  re*- 
markable  fact,  which  we  now  for  the  first  time  bring  Under  the 
notice  of  the  learned  in  our  own  country,  will  be  strikingly  e5c». 
emplified  when  we  come  to  display  the  Egyptian  system  of  tri- 
partite notation  iti  detail.  In  the  mean  while  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  which  of  these 
forms,  or  whether  any  of  them,  was  used  in  preference  to  the 
others  in  scientific  or  ordinary  computations.  Judging  from 
analogy,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  enchorial  notation, 
like  the  enchorial  writing,  was  that  employed  in  the  common 
transactit^ns  of  life  \  and  with  respect  to  scientific  computations, 
all  that  can  be  gathered  from  sucti  monuments  as  the  2odiacks 
of  Dendera  and  Esneh,  and  the  inscriptions  generally,  is  merely 
this,  that  the  numerical  expressions  employed  are  uniifbrmly  ac- 
commodated to  the  particular  kind  of  writing  in  which  they 
appear. 

The  principal  writers  who  have^  treated  of  the  hieroglyphic 
signs  of  numbers  are  Jomard,  in  his  Notice  sur  les  Signes  ISlumi^ 
riques  des  Egyptiens ;  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  in  his  Hieroglyphkal 
rocabidary,  and  also  in  his  elaboirate  article  on  Egypt  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  / 
and  Champollion,  who  published  several  hieratic  signs  of  num- 
bers, found  in  a  fragment  of  a  hieratic  papyrus,  in  the  second 
fasciculus  of  a  work  entitled  Hieroglypnics,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  London  in  the  year  1823.  By  the  labours  of  these 
and  other  individuals  of  scarcely  inferior  note,  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  literature  and  antiqui-^ 
ties,  the  hieroglyphic  signs  of  numbers  from  1  to  1000  have 
been  ascertained  and  verified  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or 
error ;  and  as  these  signs  constitute  the  simplest  of  the  three 
forms  of  notation  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  being 
that  employed  in  monuiiiental  inscriptions,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  represent  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  principle  of 
their  arrangement  as  obvious  as  it  is  plain  and  inartificial,  and 
thus  to  prepare  the  reader  for  details  of  a  more  complex  and  in- 
tricate description. 

The  nine  digits  are  not  represented  upon  the  Arabic  principle 
of  a  separate  sign  for  each,  but  simply  by  repeating  the  sign  of 
unity  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  any  digit  from  one  to  nine, 
the  latter  inclusive.    Thus  unity  itself  is  represented  by  a  short 
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thick  stroke  or  line,  | ,  two  by  a  couple  of  such  strokes  or  liAds 

I/,  three  by  III,  and  so  on  to  ten ;  the  higher  digits,  however, 
such  as  ^Den,  eight,  and  nine,  being  represented  frequently  by 
strokes  arranged  in  double  columns  o{ three  isjiiifout,  four.eind 
fouvi  B.nd  Jive  and  yb?ir,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
space.  The  mark  or  sign  for  ten  is  /H,  anciently  fj,  and  all  the 
intermediate  numbers  between  10  and  20  are  represented  by 
units  ad  scribed  or  affixed  to  the  symbol  for  ten :   thus  fil  in 

lO+l  or  11,  f)ll  is  104-2  ot  12,  f\lll  is  10+3  orl3,and  so 

on.    Twenty  is  represented  by  two  tens  rt/^,  atid  the  interme* 

diate  numbers  between  20  and  30  in  the  same  way  precisely  as 
those  between  10  and  20 ;   thirty  is  represented  by  three  terns 

n^Df  forty  by  four  tens  n^ntXt  ^^^  so  on  to  a  hundred  t 
the  tens  in€0,  70,  80,  and  90  being,  like  the  higher  digits,  gene*- 
rally  arranged  in  double  columns  of  three  and  three,  four  and 
three,  four  and  /o»r,  and  Jive  and  four,  and  all  the  intermediate 
numbers  being  depressed  in  the  Way  already  explained.  From 
100,  the  mark  or  sign  for  which  is  Q,  to  1000,  the  numbers  as- 
cend exactly  upon  the  principle  already  explained  in  regard  to  the 
preceding  part  of  the  scale,  'thus  200  is  represented  by  the  sign 
of  100  doubkd  QQ,  300  by  the  sign  of  100  tripled  Q QO »  40Q 

by  the  sign  of  100  quadrupled  OO  00|  and  so  on  to  1000,  the 

symbol  of  which  is  X  or   ^  •     Such  is  the  hierogly phical  form 

of  notation,  as  ascertained  and  determined  by  a  vast  numbet 
of  readings  and  experimental  Verifications ;  atul  from  what  has 
been  already  stated,  as  well  as  froin  the  nature  of  the  signs  lhem«<' 
selves,  and  the  i>nnciple  upon  which  they  are  combined,  it 
seems  pretty  evident,  that  they  could  never  have  been 
employed  except  in  monuments  inioriptions,  fot  which  alohe 
they  are  adapted.  .  To  say  nothing  of  other  objections,  it  is  by 
fat  too  opel^ose  for  ordinary  purposes/ and  never  could  have  been 
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applied  with  any  degree  of  success  either  to  civil  affairs  or  to 
scientific  computations.  The  number  of  the  present  year,  1830, 
for  example,  would  require,  according  to  this  method,  no  less 

than  twelve  marks  or  characters,  x.OQQQQQQQnnA» 

to  express  it,  or  three  times  the  number  of  signs  required  by  the 
Arabic  notation.  At  the  same  time,  the  hign  antiquity  of  this 
method  of  numeration  is  evinced  by  the  simplicity  of  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  scale  is  constructed^  no  less  than  by  the 
age  of  the  monuments  in  the  inscriptions  on  which  it  is  disco- 
vered. It  may  be  added  that  this  scale  has  no  peculiar  or  distinct 
set  of  numerical  signs  appropriated  to  the  days  of  the  month,  as 
is  the  case  both  in  the  hieratic  and  enchorial  forms  of  notation. 

The  hieratic  form,  which  is  the  most  complete  of  all,  possesses 
several  very  remarkable  peculiarities  ;  but  as  it  passes  naturially 
into  the  enchorial,  and  has  a  much  more  marked  affinity  to  that 
form  than  to  the  hieroglyphic,  of  which  some  explanation  nas  been 
just  given,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a  mere  exposi- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  scale ;  reserving  for  the  account  of 
the  last  or  civil  form  of  numeration  such  details  as  are  deemed 
necessary  for  expounding  and  illustrating  the  mode  in  which 
the  numerical  signs  were  discovered  and  ascertained.  We  may 
observe  in  the  outset,  however,  that  the  principle  of  the  hieratic 
is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  hieroglyphic  scale,  only 
it  is  carried  much  farther,  and  a  greater  variety  of  signs  admitted, 
which  renders  it  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  The  digits, 
omitting  the  variations,  which  are  in  general  trifling,  are  repre- 
sented thus :  1,    /  or  f  ;  2,  U  ;  3,   to  ;  4,  Ulf ;  5,  -J  or 

05  6,^;  7,/p   or/4>;  8,  S:^  ;  9,  ^  or^.     Ten  h 

represented  by  lambda  either  director  reversed,  A  or  X  ;  or  20 

by   y\    or  '^   ;  30  by  ^ ;  40  by  /-A-  ;  60  by  '^  ;  60,  by 

JLU  or  Jit ;  70  by  y( ;  80  by  JUJH, ;  and  90  by  dllJL.   The 

Sign  of  100  is  ^,  of  200  ^,  of  300  ^,  of  400  ^^ ; 
while  600,  600,  700,  800,  and  900  are  represented  respectively 
by  combining  the  signs  of  200  and  300,  of  300  and  300,  of  300 
and  400,  of  400  and  400,  and  300  thrice  repeated.  The  mark  for 
1000  is  just  the  sanpiof  the  Greeks,  viz.   O  or  3  or  Jc^  ; 
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that  for  2000  ,J^,  for  3000  Jli^,  for  4000jilll^ ;  5000,  6000, 
7000, 8000,  and  9000  being  represented  by  precisely  the  same  ar- 
rangements as  500, 600, 700, 800,  and  900.  The  symbol  of  1 0,000 
ij5  7,  and  100,000,  is  represented  by  the  sign  of  100  combined 

with  that  of  1000,  thus  ^^^.  So  much  for  the  numerivulgares 
of  the  hieratic  scale.  With  respect  to  the  nunieri  dierum,  they 
are  not  a  little  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  source  whence  the 
Saracens  derived  three  if  not  four,  of  the  numerals  which  that 
victorious  people  afterwards  introduced  into  the  western  world, 
thus  conferring  upon  Europe  one  of  the  greatest  obligations  it  ever 
received,  at  the  hand  either  of  conqueror  or  sage,  the  art  of  print- 

» 

ing  alone  excepted.  These  numbers  resolve  themselves  into  three 
decades,  the  first  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz.  1,  f  ;  2,2,  or  ^  ; 

3,  a, ;  4,  Q ;  5,  23  ;  6,  13  ;  7,  an  ;  8,  /^r|  ;  9,  ^  ; 

10  ^  or  /.  The  numbers  composing  the  second  decade,  or 
from  10  to  20,  are  represented  by  combining  the  symbol  of  10 

with  the  digits  in  succession,  thus  ^//   11;  ^/   12;  ^^ 

• 

13  ;  0/  14,  and  so  on  to  twenty,  the  sign  or  mark  of  which 
is  ^^ .  Lastly,  from  20  to  30  (the  symbol  of  which  is  ^  or 
^  )  the  numbers  are  represented  in  the  same  way  precisely  as 

from  10  to  20,  viz.  J/J,  21;  3^,  22  ;  3^,  23,  &c.     So 

much,  then,  for  the  hieratic  notation  in  both  its  parts,  which  is 
evidently,  in  many  respects,  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
hieroglyphic,  the  source  whence  it  was  primarily  derived.. 

The  enchorial  form  of  notation,  is  still  unfortunately  the 
most  imperfect  of  all,  at  least  in  the  numeri  vulgdres,  in 
which  there  is  a  hiatus  from  13  to  20,  and  from  60  to  100, 
the  intervening  numbers  being  as  yet  undetermined  by  ac- 
tual discovery,  although  easily  conjecturable  from  the  ana- 
logy of  the  scale.  It  may  not  be  improper,  therefore,  to  explain 
to  the  reader  how  those  signs  which  are  already  ascertained 


came  at  first  to  be  digcoveredi  as  well  as  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  remarkable  verifications  which  these  discoveries  have 
received^  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  accidents  which 
have  so  materially  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Egyptian 
learning.  And  here  it  may  be  stated,  that  several  of 
the  enchorial  signs  of  numbers  have  been  collected  from  the 
Rosetta  Inscription,  and  also  from  the  exordia  of  those  enchorial 
pfElpyri  in  which  a  registry  in  Greek  hs^ppens  to  be  adscribed  to 
the  Egyptian  syngraph  or  deed«  The  regis  try ,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, invariably  specifies  the  amount  of  the  tax  which,  by  the 
law  of  Egypt,  was  imposed  on  every  transfer  of  property ;  and 
as  this  tax  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  paid  in  the 
oourse  of  the  year  in  which  the  transfer  was  efilected,  it  follows 
that  the  year  mentioned  in  the  registry  must  in  general  be  iden- 
tical with  that  specified  in  the  commencement  of  the  relative 
enchorial  syngraph  or  deed.  Thus,  in  the  38th  Berlin  papyrus, 
the  first  words  of  the  Greek  registry  are  irovg  Xo,  while  the  en- 
chorial syngraph  begins  f%,  31,  q|  7/  flwwo,  with  Egyp- 
tian words  to  precisely  the  same  efiect :  so  that,  from  the 
e:i^rdium  of  this  syngraph,  we  ascertain  the  enchorial  mark  or 
sign  for  the  number  31^  viz*  |^»  But  all  the  enchorial  nume^ 
tds  cannot  be  discovered  in  this  way  ;  for  although  dates  are 
entered  in  the  syngraphs  as  well  as  in  the  registries,  yet  the 
date  of  the  purchase,  engrossed  in  the  syngraph,  is  often  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  payment  of  the  tax,  specified  ih  the  registry. 
Thus,  in  the  36th  Berlin  papyrus,  the  date  of  the  purchase  is 
the   18th  Athyr  (   ^^/,  18,  Q^dJ   «y,    Athyr),    whereas 

that  of  the  payment  of  the  tax  is  the  9th  Choiak  (xo^^X  ^')>  ^^^ 
month  immediately  following  :  Hence  it  id  obvious  that  the  Greek 
numbers  of  days,  entered  in  the  registries,  could  go  but  a  short 
way  in  enabling  us  to  determine  the  enchorial  numbers  of  days^ 
as  recorded  in  the  syngraphs ;  nor  was  the  difficulty  lessened 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  enchorial  signs,  indicating  the  num- 
bers of  days,  being  arranged  upon  a  principle  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  signs  applicable  to  the  numeration  of  years  and 
other  matters  indiscriminately.  Without  some  additional  means 
therefore,  in  the  shape  of  monuments,  affording  opportunities  of 
comparison  and  verification,  we  might  still  have  remained  in 
neatly  total  ignorance  of  the  numeral  system  of  the  ancient 
Bgyptittns  'j  for  although  the  import  of  certain  marks  or  signs 


might  hav6  been  conjectured  upon  the  prkicipte  above  men* 
tioned,  nevertheless  the  frequent  discreptinoy  between  the  date* 
of  the  i^gistries  and  those  of  the  syn^raphs^  coupled  with  tile 
want  of  any  olue  by  which  their  identity  or  difference  could  be 
BBOeirtained,  must  nave  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  to  ddttr«* 
mine  the  value  of  a  single  sign  with  any  thing  approaching  to 
certainty.  Fortunately,  however,  new  monuments  were  dis- 
covered, and  all  these  difficulties  overcome.  "  Au  milieu  des 
inappt6oiables  riohesses  archaeologiques  r^unies  dans  la  viile  de 
Turin  par  la  memorable  munificence  de  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  Sardai^ 
(says  the  Bulletin  Universel  for  May  1826),  M.  GhampoUioil 
signala  publiquement  k  T  £urope,  d^s  le  mois  d'  Octobre  1834^ 
les  nombres  historiques  qu'il  avoit  reconnu  le  premier,  et  donna 
d^s  ce  moment  un  certain  nombre  de  dates  historiques  tiroes  dee 
chiffres  de  ces  manuscrits.  II  s'occupa  d^s-lors  ^  completer 
le  tableau  des  chiffres  hi6ratique8  et  d^motiques ;  et  des  deseins 
qu'il  re^ut  en  m^me  temps  par  un  heureux  haiardp  de  M.  Anas- 
tasy  et  de  M .  Salt,  consuls  de  Su^de  et  d'Angleterre  en  Egypte^ 
lui  ayant  foumi  les  616mens  qui  pouvoieiit  lui  manquer,  il  f\it  en 
^tat,  d^s  le  mois  de  Novembre  1824,  de  presenter  au  monde 
savant  le  tableau  complet  des  chiffres  et  du  syst^me  num^rique 
des  Egyptiens/'  This  he  accordingly  did,  in  a  criticism  on  ati 
Italian  work  published  at  Turin  under  the  title  of  Sag^  Mprm 
il  Sistema  de*  numeri  presso  0li  antichi  Egiidani ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  few  additions  of  any  consequence  have  since 
been  made  to  the  ''  tableau  des  chiffres  et  du  syst^me  num6- 
riqUe  des  Egyptiens^'  which  M*  ChampoUion  then  presented  lo 
the  world. 

So  much  for  the  fact  of  the  discovefy  itself.  With  iregftrd 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  effected,  a  circumstance  about 
which  the  inquisitive  reader  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  feel 
some  curiositjr,  nothing  can  possibly  be  imagined  less  intri- 
cate or  mysterious,  so  far  as  the  mere  principle  is  concerned* 
The  fVequent  discrepancies,  in  the  matter  of  dates^  between 
the  GrecK  text  of  the  registries,  and  the  Egyptian  text  of  the 
syngraphs,  have  been  dready  noticed ;  and  we  have  also  ex- 
plained the  cause  to  which  these  descrepattcies  were  owing,  as 
well  as  the  obstacles  thus  interposed  to  the  certain  determina*' 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  signs  of  numbers  contained  in  the  text  of 
the  syngraphs.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  these  obstacles  would 
be  at  once  removed,  and  that  every  difficulty  would  vanish,  pro- 
vided we  were  fortunate  enough  either  to  obtain  bilingual  syii- 
graphs,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  discover  separate 
translations  of  any  of  those  previously  known  to  us.  Now,  it 
so  happened,  by  a  rare  concurrence  of  chancesi  that  both  these 
objects,  so  vitally  important  to  the  interests  of  Bts^i^UiiXJilAam^  . 
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ing»  were  much  about  the  same  time  realized  ;  that  in  the  great 
Turin  papyrus,  containing  an  account  of  the  litigation  between 
Hermias  and  Horus,  M.  reyron  discovered  a  translation  of  the 
first  enchorial  syngraph  of  sir  George  Grey,  relative  to  the 

¥urchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  near  Diospolis  Magna  bygone 
eephbis;  and  that  several  bilingual  manuscripts,  in  which 
dates  and  other  numbers  occurred,  were  also  brought  to  light. 
In  a  word,  when  human  sagacity- was  utterly  at  fault,  and  the 
cultivators  of  Egyptian  literature  and  antiquities  au  desespoir, 
fortune  supplied  the  key  which  was  wanting,  and  thus  laid  open 
a  new  compartment  in  the  colossal  fabric  of  which  a  small 
portion  only  had  been  previously  explored.  With  these  appli- 
ances and  means  to  boot,  M.  ChampoUion  had  a  comparatively 
easy  task  in  evolving  the  numerical  system  of  the  antient 
Egyptians.  ^ 

It  only  remains  to  subjoin  an  example  or  two  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  general  statement,  which  might  otherwise  prove 
scarcely  intelligible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  discovery  in  this  new  and  interesting  field  of  inquity; 
And  here  we  shall  recur  to  the  remarkable  syngraph  of  Grey, 
above  mentioned,  and  of  which  a  translation  was  so  unexpect- 
edly found.  It  bears  that  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  south  of 
Diospolis  had  been  purchased  by  one  Teephbis  ;  and  the  registry 
informs  us  that  he  completed  his  purchase  on  the  18th  day  of 
the  month  Pachon,  and  in  the  28th  year  of  a  certain  king's 
reign :  ov  riyop*  iv  rif  ktj  Tra^wv  iij.  But  the  translation  or  sum- 
mary of  the  deed,  engrossed  in  the  great  papyrus  of  Turin,  con- 
tains precisely  the  same  date,  and  consequently  establishes  the 
identity  of  the  date  in  the  syngraph  with  that  in  the  registry.  All 
that  remains,  therefore,  is  to  distmguish  the  enchorial  groups  in 
the  syngraph  corresponding  to  the  numbers  18  and  28 :  and 
this  is  easily  done  ;  for  the  characters  representing  Pachon  and 
year  being  previously  known,  the  loci  of  the  groups  answering 
to  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  groups  themselves,  are  thus  fixed 
and  ascertained ;  and  this  is  rendered  still  more  certain  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  signs  or  characters  representing  the  number 
18,  having  been  determined  anteriorly  by  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  other  manuscripts.  Again,  in  the  Turin  papyrus, 
the  extent  of  the  ground  purchased  by  Teephbis  is  given;  he 
bought,  it  seems,  seven  and  a  half  house-cubits  :  tti^xcTc  oJicoTre- 
ScKOuc  €7rra  fifxiav  :  and  this  number  occurs  four  times  in  the 
translation  or  summary.  On  turning  to  the  enchorial  syngraph, 
we  accordingly  find,  in  combination  with  the  group  answermg 
to  cubits  or  house  cubits,  two  other  groups  of  characters  easily 
distinguishable,  which  occur  in  lines  12,  13,  15,  and  18,  that  is, 
./wr  several  times,  and  which  therefore  correspond  to  the  num* 
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bers  7i*  -  The  same  group  is  also  distinguishable  in  Qrey^g 
second  enchorial  syngraph,  line  14.  But  as  we  leam^  both  from 
the  Turin  papyrus  and  from  the  Greek  registry  inscribed  in  that 
of  Grey,  that  those  seven,  and  a  half  house-cubits  had  been 
measured  off  from  a  piece  of  ground,  situate  to  the  south  of 
Diospolisy  and  extending  to  ten  cubits^  and  that  the  remaining 
two  and  a  half  cubits  had  been  purchased  by  a  different  person 
from  Teephbis,  namely  one  Asos ;  it  follows  that  the  enchorial 
numerical  signs  corresponding  to  10  and  2^  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  precisely  as  the  signs  corresponding  to  7^,  the 
mode  of  determining  which  has  been  already  explained.     We 

may  add  that  the  numerical  sign  of  |  viz.  /^2  is  remarkable 

from  its  close  approximation  to  the  Arabic  method  of  represent- 
ing one  of  two  equal  parts.  With  regard  to  the  little  territory, 
the  description  oi  which  in  these  title-^deeds  has  led  to  so  im- 
portant conclusions,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  in  the 
possession  of  no  less  than  seven  persons,  whose  names  are  duly 
recorded,  viz.  Alecis,  Lubai's,  Ibaiais,  Senerieus,  Erieus,  Senos- 
oi*phibis,  and  Spois,  or  as  the  Turin  manuscript  has  it,  Sisois, 
and  who  sold  the  larger  portion,  or  7^  cubits,  to  Teephbis .  the 
son  of  Amenathis,  and  the  smaller  portion,  or  2^  cubits  to  Abos 
the  son  of  Horus.  The  first  syngraph  or  title-deed ,  of  Grey 
refers  to  and  describes  the  purchase  of  Teephbis  ;  the  second  is 
exclusively  -  confined  to  that  of  Asos;  and  the  great  Turin 
papyrus,  so. often  referred  to,  contains  an  account  of  a  litigation 
arising  out  of  these  very  purchases,  prefixed  to  which  is  a  full 
summary  in  the  Greek  language  of  the .  contents  of  the  title- 
deeds  themselves.  In  a  word,  the  Grey  syngraphs  are  the 
actual  title-deeds  referred  to  in  the  litigation  between  Hermias 
and  Horus ;  a  circumstance  the  discovery  of  which  forms  an  era 
in  the  history  of  Egyptian  literature,  and  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  coincidences  to  which  accident  ever  gave  birth. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  further,  and  we  now 
therefore  proceed,  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  give  as 
concise  a  view  as  possible  of  the  enchorial  numerals,  so  far 
as  these  have  been  as  yet  discovered.  The  signs  do  not  differ 
materially    from  the  hieratic,    but  the  scale    is    much    more 

limited.    The  digits  are  represented  as  follows,  viz.  1,  |  or  7  ; 

2,y;  3,«Y  orS;  4,  ^  ov  J^ ;  6,^;  6,  ^  or  Z;  7, 
Si  ;  8,  L  ;  9,  ^^  .  Ten  is  represented  by  \,  twenty  by 
Z>  or  b,  thirty  by  ^  ^^  %y  forty  by    ^  ,fjiif  by  "^  or 
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^,  but  from  this  la»t  number  to  100  the  scale  is  blank,  and 

ntHie  of  the  higher  enchorial  numerals  have  yet  been  discovered^ 
With  respect  to  the  numeri  dierum  they  dimr  so  little  from  the 
ooriespondin^  numbers  of  the  hieratic  scale,  and  may  be  so 
easily  recognised  from  those  numbers,  that  it  would  be  a  useless 
waste  of  time  to  exhibit  them  in  detail.  The  only  peculiarities 
are  that  the  digits  in  combination  with  the  signs  of  10  and  30 
are  prefixed  instead  of  being  superimposed,  and  that  the  sign  of 

20  is    y  instead  of  the  hieratic      >^ .    On  a  form  of  notation 

so  limited  and  imperfect,  where  so  little  has  been  discovered 
and  so  much  remains  for  future  research  to  explore,  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  offer  any  observations.  Since  the  time  of 
Dr.  Young,  who  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  deciphering  en- 
chorial texts,  almost  no  progress  has  been  made  in  this  depart-* 
ment,  which  his  sagacity  first  opened  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
learned*  The  superior  attractions  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip** 
tions  have  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  cultivators  of  Egyp»« 
tiaa  learning  from  their  enchorial  studies  ;  and  controversy  hasp 
stepped  in  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  those  pursuits  which,  if 

i>ersevered  in,  might  have  been  productive  of  results  more  bril- 
iant  and  valuable  than  any  that  have  yet  crowned  the  labours 
of  Egyptian  scholars.  But  it  is  hoped  that  these  disturbing 
causes  will  soon  cease  to  operate,  and  that,  although  Young  be 
taken  from  us,  there  will  not  be  wanting  other  men  to  follow  ia 
his.  footsteps,  and  imitate  his{)atient  spirit  of  inquiry,  however 
much  they  may  fall  short  of  his  discernment  and  sagacity. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  which  has  more  immediately 
engaged  our  attention  in  this  Article,  it  seems  abundantly 
evident,  even  from  the  discoveries  which  have  been  already 
made,  that  civilization  bad  made  extraordinary  advances  in. 
Egypt,  at  a  period  when  the  most  renowned  nations  of  regular 
history  had  not  emerged  from  their  primeval  forests,  or  learned 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  useful  and  necessary  arts.  ThiS' 
is  evinced  by  those  wonderful  monuments  which  have  out- 
laated  the  fury  of  five  conquests,  and  the  ravages  of  forty  ages, 
but  still  more  perhaps  by  the  marvellous  sculptures  with  which 
these  monuments  are  covered,  the  pictorial  inscriptions  which 
adorn  their  interior,  and  the  manuscripts  which  are  from  time  to 
time  rescued  from  the  asphaltum  of  mummies,  or  the  decom- 
posed matter  of  sarcophagi.  For  a  long  tract  of  time,  indeed, 
it  seemed  that  the  knowledge  of  these  inscriptions  and  writings 
had  died  with  those  who  produced  them,  or  at  least  expired 
with  the  nation  of  whose  records  they  were  somehow  believed 
to  fcHrm  part^  and  the  learned  had  for  ages  abandoned  as  hope- 
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less  all  attempts  to  penetrate  the  mystery  in  which  all  things 
connected  with  ancient  Egypt  were  to  a  great  degree  enveloped. 
But  a  lucky  accident  and  a  rare  sagacity  supplied  the  key 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  lost  for  ever ;  and  the  cell  of 
the  mighty  pyramid,  into  which  no  ray  of  light  had  penetrated 
since  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs  was  "  quietly  inurneq/'  was  at 
length  opened  to  the  scrutinizing;  gaze  of  modem  curiosity.  In 
plainer  terms,  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphic  alpha- 
bet, and  the  determination,  by  a  simple  and  obvious  prociess^  of 
a  vast  number  of  enchorial  groups  of  characters,  the  separate 
values  of  which  still  remained  unknown,  not  merely  withdrew  a 
portion  of  the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  ^'  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians"  from  our  view,  but  at  the  same  time  furnished  us 
with  the  means  of  extending  our  acquaintance  with  those  mys- 
teries which  our  predecessors  so  ardently  desired  to  look  into, 
yet  w^re  wholly  unable  to  penetrate.  Nor  have  these  advan* 
tages  been  neglected  or  unimproved.  Men  of  the  very  highest 
order  of  intellect,  and  not  less  distinguished  for  their  ac« 
quired  knowledge  than  their  natural  endowments,  have  enthu* 
siasticaily  applied  their  minds  to  the  subject ;  and  it  has  bean 
our  business,  in  the  course  of  this  Article,  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
results  to  which  their  unwearied  researches  have  conducted 
them ; — results  which  are  not  more  interesting  in  themselves^ 
than  valuable  and  important  as  displaying  the  germ  at  least,  if 
not  the  actual  substance,  of  one  of  the  most  precious  ^ifts  ever 
bestowed  upon  mankind.  We  have  the  authority  of  Plato,  and, 
what  is  still  better,  the  authority  of  facts,  for  believing  that 
letters  were  invented  in  Egypt.  Kadmus  indeed  carried  them 
to  Greece  from  Phosnicife ;  but  Phcjenicia  itself  borrowed  from 
Egypt  what  it  gave  to  Kadmus.  And  it  would  now  appear  that 
to  the  same  source  the  world  is  really  indebted  for  those  nu- 
merical signs,  called  Arabic,*  which,  next  to  the  invention  of 
letters,  must  ever  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  perfect  contrivances  that  have  ever  sprung 

from  the  exercise  of  human  ingenuity. 

- — I    I 

*  Note  by  the  JSitfof .— The  Arabs  themselves  call  their  numerals  v^bXXIb  hhtdi, 

Indian.  Connect  this  with  the  evidence,  that  the  religiott  of  Egypt,  and  therefore 
probably  its  learning,  came  from  India.  The  story  of  the  Sepovs  who  prostrated 
themselves  at  Ujc  sight  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  is  well  known.  The  cobra  de  cemello 
or  snalte  with  an  expanded  head,  peculiar  to  India,  and  which  appears  as  the  emblem 
of  destructive  power  in  the  Trimurti  or  Indian  Trinity  at  Elephanta,  abounds  as  a 
mortuary  emblem  in  the  tombs  called  BUdn  ul  Muluk  near  Thebes,  and  in  the 
temple  at  De.ndera.  The  object  on  the  heads  of  human  figures,  which  might  be 
taken  for  the  shank  and  bowl  of.  a  spoon,  is  on  examination  the  eobta  de  capeiU*  It 
is  found  also  among  the  large  makes  which  encircle  the  tops  of  chambers  in  the 
tombt. 
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Art.  XVIIT. — \,The  Policy  of  Princes ;  an  Essay,  containing,  together 
with  much  useful  Advice  to  Legitimate  Monarchs,  a  Faithful  Picture 
of  the  Present  State  of  Europe,  By  a  Member  of  the  Austrian 
Legation.— London.    Horatio  Phillips.  1828.  8vo.  pp.  115. 

2.   Quarterly  Review  (No.  LXXXF.  Art.  I.J  on  tJie  '  Political  Con- 
dition  and  Prospects  of  France,^ 

npHE  first  of  these  productions  is  introduced  for  th^  purpdse 
-  of  pointing  it  out  as  the  source  from  which  the  greatest  pArt 
of  the  other  has  been  taken  without  acknowledgment.  The 
public  will  thereifore  have  the  opportunity  of  compalrihg  the 
original  Selkirk^  with  the  additions  that  have  been  made' by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  plagiarist. 

.  The  object  of  both  is  to  inculcate  the  desirableneto  of  estab- 
lishing arbitrary  power  wherever  it  is  practicable ;  and  th«  Mst 
oontams  a  special  application  to  the  apprehended  possibility 
of  introducing  it  at  tne  present  moment  in  France,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Bourbons.  In  fact  it  is  the  manifestb'of 
the  party,  who  having  brought  upon  their  country  all  the  misery 
that  has  been  consequent  on  its  past  efforts  to  uphold  the  in- 
terests of  arbitrary  power  througnout  the  world,  are  looking  out 
keenly  for  an  opportunity  of  plunging  it  into  accumulated  evils 
from  the  same  source.  The  high  church  and  the  tories  snnfF  the 
possibility  of  another  revolutionary  war ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  spmething  like  a  fair  consideration  of  their  project  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  tnat  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  feeler  which 
they  have  put  out. 

Every  body  knows  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  political  contests  took  place  in  England  which 
ended,  after  considerable  variety  of  fortune  on  both  sides,  in 
the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  partisans  of  divine  right,  and 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy, 
as  construed  to  imply,  that  the  sovereign  chosen  by  a  nation, 
whether  native  or  of  foreign  birth,  is  the  only  legitimate, 
and  that  any  other,  however  fortified  by  a  line  of  ancestors, 
is  what  for  tne  sake  of  conveying  the  whole  in  a  single  word, 
the  British  constitution  has  designated  by  the  term  *  Pretender.' 
And  for  further  elucidation  in  cases  that  might  admit  of  it, 
it  was  clearly  acknowledged  and  understood,  that  one  of  the 
most  decisive  marks  and  evidences  of  a  *  Pretender,**  consisted 
in  his  endeavouring  to  effect  or  perpetuate  his  establish- 
ment, by  the  operation  of  foreign  armies.  Such  was  the  set- 
tlement upon  which  is  founded  the  existing  form  of  government  in 
Great  Britain.    All  men  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it ;  and  after 
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the  individuals  engaged  in  the  previous  struggles  had  had  time 
to  disappear  from  the  scene,  all  were  loud  in  their  proiesaions  of 
attachment,  It  became  the  common  as  well  as  the  written 
law  of  the  land  ;  it  was  the  bond  that  held  the  community  toge- 
ther, the  principium  et  fojis  from  wiiich  were  derived  all  the 
claims  of  the  actual  government  to  obedience,  and  all  the  secu- 
rity of  individuals  for  good  expected  to  be  consequent  thereon. 
He  that  doubted  this, — or  at  all  events,  that  gave  action  to 
his  doubts, — was  deemed  a  traitor,  and  is  so  still.  It  is  .not 
necessary  to  demand  that  he  should  be  erabowelled,  or  in  other 
ways  to  countenance  the  execution  of  the  sanguinary  laws  which 
men  have  always  been  too  ready  to  make  for  the  coercion  of 
those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  themselves  ;  but  what  is  meant 
is,  that  the  fact  conveys  that  mixture  of  treachery,  meanness, 
and  dishonesty,  which  is  popularly  included  under  the  epithet  of 
traitor. 

So  far  things  went  well.  But  human  nature  is  feeble;  and 
no  man  is  to  be  trusted  with  doing  justice  in  the  converse  of 
his  own  case.  A  contest  arose  with  the  colonies,  in  which, 
though  the  dispute  was  not  on  the  legitimacy  of  an  individual, 
the  leading  prmciplea  of  public  right  which  had  been  at  stake 
in  the  British  revolution,  were  all  concerned,  and  all  broken 
through.  Fortunately  for  us  of  the  present  generation  and  for 
the  world,  the  struggle  on  the  British  side  was  eminently  un- 
successful. But  the  public  spirit  was  perverted.  Great  masses 
of  men  had  become  accustomed  to  direct  their  feelings  in  the 
channel  of  hatred  to  popular  rights ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
an  opportunity  arose,  for  re-trying  the  old  question  with  re- 
newed prospects  of  success.  France,  actuated  by  sentiments 
for  which  she  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  her  communi- 
cation with  America,  threw  oif  the  form  of  arbitrary  government, 
for  enduring  which  she  had  for  a  century  been  the  common  ob- 
ject of  English  mockery  and  scorn.  She  attempted  to  make  a 
compact  with  the  existing  family,  and  found,  as  in  England,  that 
to  make  terms  with  uningrafted  royalty,  is  only  making  an 
agreement  with  the  wolf  to  keep  the  sheep.  The  king  signed 
promises  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  invited  foreign 
armies, — and  was  publicly  executed  for  it,  after  the  model  which 
England  had  already  given,  and  which  she  would  probably  follow 
agam,  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  the  reignmg  family  sup- 
planted by  a  Stuart  who  should  repeat  the  cause. 

It  is  needless  to  be  minute.  The  foreigners,  as  all  good  men 
hoped,  were  driven  back;  and  England,  which  had  allowed 
itself  to  be  inveigled  into  being  a  party  to  the  inj  ist  invasion, 
.  YOL,  xm. —  Wfxtmimler  Reviev/. 
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#A0  reduced  to  Umt  neoessity,  which  if  nations  wero  wise»  they 
would  know  it  was^alwi^ys  their  interest  to  pray  for,  however 
disagreeable  to  national  iranity  the  immediate  sensation.  If  a 
nation  does  not  wish  for  discreditable  peace,  it  should  avoid 
unjust  war.  That  every  unjust  war  may  be  followed  by  adis- 
creditable  peace,  is  at  least  one  half  of  the  blessings  a  patriot 
ean  invoke  upon  his  countrv. 

'BM  the  War  began  a^tn,  with  extreme  hijustioe  on  the 
part  of  England,  Und  with  the  obj[ect  (avowed,  if  4iot  at  tiie 
Ikioment,  at  a  subsequent  period)  of  checking  the  progress  of 
opinions  which  could  not  be  arrested  during  peace.  And  her« 
commenced  the  misconduct  and  the  misfortunes,  of  the  country 
which  had  begun  with  ernch  glorious  justice  and  success.  Littlci 
by  little,  it  withdrew  itself  from  the  combat  of  opinion,  and  sub- 
stituted one  of  brute  strength  in  its  stead ;  till  at  last,  it  be- 
came the  mere  property  of  the  first  of  soldiers,  and  the  stmg^e 
that  began  for  the  independence  of  nations,  ended  for  knowing 
whether  his  mother's  sons  weie  to  sit  upon  four  boards  covered 
with  velvet,  under  the  title  of  a  throne.  And  then  came  a  great 
military  misfortune;  incurred  in  a  war  abstractedly  just,  but 
incurred  in  ereat  measure  through  the  neglect  of  the  principles 
of  popular  right  in  various  accessory  portions  of  the  scene.  Pro-" 
digious  efforts  were  made  to  repair  the  loss ;  but  the  physical 
odds  were  too  great,  and  the  family  which  every  village  in 
France  had  sacrificed  twenty  of  its  children  to  keep  out«  as 
England  had  sacrificed  hers  to  keep  out  the  Bourbons  and  the 
Stuarts,  was  brought  back  by  foreign  arms.  In  a  year  the  popu- 
lar sovereign  returned,  and  was  received  by  the  united  nation^ 
without  a  musquet  being  fired  in  support  of  his  opponents.  And 
here  began  the  disgrace,  which  a  follower  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver would  cheaply  escape  if  he  could  make  himself  an  Algerine. 
An  agent  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  rose  in  his  place  and  said, 
that  a  million  and  a  half  of  soldiers  were  ready  to  remove  tke 
nation^s  choice;  and  the  people  of  England, — or  a  great  and 
substantial  part  of  them,  among  whom  the  remainder^  if 
there  was  any,  was  scarcely  to  be  discerned,— were  mean 
enough,  ignorant  enough,  traitors  enough  to  their  ancestors  and 
to  the  principles  by  which  alone  they  were  creditably  dis- 
tinguished among  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  huzza  for  this  gMt 
act  of  impious  injustice,  and  throw  back  into  the  face  of  Pro- 
vidence the  memory  of  a  long  histcuTy  of  benefits  received,  in  thg 
course  of  honourable  struggles  against  similar  oppression.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  just  cause  fails  ;  but  it  did  iail.  There  is  no 
use  in  confusing  the  subftot  with  the  qualities  of  armies.  The 
question  with  regard  to  Englimd  is,  not  whether  the  raaor  did  or 
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did  not  cut  well^  but  whether  it  was  n6t  employed  in  fi  detest- 
able and  murderous  act.  The  question  of  morality  is  totally 
distinct  from  the  merits  of  the  machine;  and  the  mind  must 
approach  to  idiocy,  which  is  unable  to  maintain  the  difference. 

But  when  the  French  William  was  removed,  the  nation  was 
still  not  brought  so  low,  but  that  it  could  oblige  the  substi- 
tuted individual  to  compound.  And  he  compounded  accord* 
ingly,  by  offering  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  certain  modes 
of  government,  which  were  supposed  to  be  most  valued  by 
the  nation  that  was  to  submit  to  his  embrace.  The  Charter 
was  put  forwsird,  as  the  condition  of  his  being  endured; — 
it  was  the  bribe  which  was  to  take  the  loathly  bridegroom 
into  the  chamber  of  the  belle.  England— -or  at  least  those  who 
unhappily  had  the  keeping  of  her  nonour-^became  a  party  to 
the  discreditable  transaction,  by  engaging  to  hold  the  back-door 
open  for  the  rescue,  in  case  the  bride,  Uke  her  of  Lammermoor, 
attempted  to  defend  herself  by  the  application  of  cold  steel.  But 
mean  as  was  this, — shameiul  and  degrading  as  it  was  to  a 
nation,  which  had  itself  resisted,  and  with  success,  a  similar 
espousal, — England  did  not  engage  to  keep  the  back--door  opeOt 
though  the  detested  lover  should  break  ail  bis  engagements, 
and  should  say,  for  instance,  that  the  contract  which  ne  held 
out  as  the  price  of  consent,  he  would  withdraw  next  morning 
by  the  right  that  every  maker  of  a  contract  has  to  break  it. 
England  was  a  base  bawd  ;  but  not  so  base  as  this.  There  are 
degrees  of  shame  in  the  dirtiest  vocations ;  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  turpitude  in  any  given  degree,  does  not  amount  to 
an  investiture  with  that  which  may  be  greater. 

The  Stuart  whom  the  English  people  had  been  mean  and 
foolish  enough  to  assist  in  establishing  in  France,  deported  him- 
self as  ill  aslie  dared,  and  as  well  as  he  could  not  help.  He  put 
upon  u  gallant  people  and  a  brave  a,rmy,  the  last  insiult  of 
forcing  them  to  inarch  under  the  direction  of  the  barbarians  of 
the  north,  to  invade  another  nation  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  constitutional  freedom ;  and  England^,  though  not 
this  time  prominently  assisting,  was  at  hand  to  countenance 
the  deed.  He  uttered  from  his  ill-gotten  throne  a  low  false- 
hood, of  precisely  that  nature  and  quality  for  which  most 
languages  reserve  a  term  to  convey  the  acme  of  oppro- 
brium ;  and  the  Jacobite  in  England  stood  by,  lis  he  stands  by 
now,  to  declare  that  '  nothing  but  malevolence*  could  doubt 
a  royal  word.  Years  of  non-resistance  gave  boldness ;  and 
bis  successor,  at  the  instigation  of  that  readiest  instrument  of 
political  degradation  an  established  priesthood,  undertook  to 
make  the  nation  sound  once  more  the  base  string  of  bumility. 

r2 
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Disgraceful  agents  of  the  vengeances  of  the  intrudecl  family,  ai^d 
men  involved  py  put)lic  opinion  in  attempts  at  the  assassination 
of  dije  national  sovereign  like  those  encouraged  by  the  Stuart«» 
wer^  placed  in  the  ofqces  of  the  ministry ;  while  on  the .  army 
the  experiment  was  tried,  of  placing  it  under  the  command  of  a 
deserter,— ^not  a  mere  political  turncoat,  but  one  who  h^d 
insinuated,  himself  into  a  place  of  trust  under  the  guarantee  of 
honourable  men,  for  the  e;cpress  purpose  of  deserting  to .  th^ 
fofeign  eqemy.  at  the  moment  of  a  great  national^trug^le,  with 
arms  and  accoutrements.  Military  men  in  all  countries  stood 
aghast,  to  see  that  it  was  possible  for  men  in  arms  to  bend  to 
such  an  infliction.  The  fierce  spirit  of  soldierly  brotherhood 
throughout  the  world,  felt  itself  bearded  and  dishonoured  ;  and 
tjie  poorest  sentinel  was  conscious  of  the  insult  to  his  cmft. 
iTnder  these  circumstances  ther/e  were. positively  men  in  £ng* 
land,  who  though  pressed  by  no  conqueror  and  urged  on,  by 
no  bayon,et,  volunteered  to  say  t^at  it  was  right,  with  such.a 
miniaitry,  to  wait  for  acts.  ^  As  if  gross  insult  to  every  feeling  of 
natipnal  honour  and  individual  dignity,  was  not  an  act.  Sup- 
pose in  England  j  a  man  who  had  deserted  to  the  French  at 
Waterloo,  was  to  be  appointed  tp  the  Horse  Guards,— k?oiiW 
tMt  be  an  act  ?  The  process  of  conviction  may  be  slow ;  but 
God  and  nature  in  the  end  will  vindicate  the  truth,  that  theieis 
justice  in  national  as  well  as  personal  relations,  and  that  the.  true 
measure  of  right  in  all  cases,  is  what  men  would  willingly  submit 
to  for  themselves. 

.  To  this  experimeint  the  French  nation  applied  a  determined 
arid  persevering  resistance.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  though 
filtered  through  every  process  which  policy  could  invent  for 
4iminishing  the  operation  of  the  national  feeling,  declared  in 
terms  whicn  had  no  fault  but  that  of  being  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, their  refusal  to  co-operate  with  such  a  ministry.  The  head 
of  the  Bourbons  dissolved  the  Chambers.  All  that  was  independ- 
ent in  France  united  in  the  determination  to  return  the  same  men 
a^ain.  And  here  the  (question  rests,  and  is  to  settle,— whether  the 
will  of  an  individual  imposed  by  foreign  arms  is  to  reduce  a  great 
nation  to  the  dregs  of  humiliation  and  pplitical  debasement,  or  the 
wishes  of  thirty-ft)ur  millions  of  people  are  to  hold  him  in. check. 
The  mighty  question  for  which  Englishmen  fought  and  suffered, 
and  which  they,  the  first  of  men,  had  brought  to  a  glorious  ter- 
mination in  their  own  particular  case,— is  to  be  fought  over 
again  in  France,  and  the  confirmation  or  shaking  of  the  English 
right  is  to  hang  on  the  result. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  the  organ  of  the  down-trodden  party  of 
arbitrary  power  in  England  puts  forth  a  feeler  to  try  the.possi- 
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bility  of  helping  its  friends  abroad.  The  Bourbons  are  openly 
and  in  direct  terms  invited  to  put  down  the  Charter,  which  was 
the  instrument  of  their  admission  into  the  unfortunate  country 
cii  which  their  presence  is  inflicted;  and  the  expectation  is 
held  out  by  implication,  that  England  would  assist  in  this  act  of 
choice  baseness  and  set-apart  iniquity.  The  or^n  of  the  Eng- 
lish priesthood  talks  loudly,  of  '  bucKling  on  tneir  armour  m 
another  Quarter  of  a  century.'  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Eng- 
lish people^  if  they  have  any  armour  to  buckle  on.  When  the 
fnembers  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  are  thus  put  forward 
as  the  instigators  of  bloodshed  and  the  advocates  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  people  must  be  dull  indeed  who  do  not  sejB  iri  it 
the  necessity  of  losing  no  fitting  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
gross  temporalities  of  such  a  church,  and  bringing  it  to  a  state 
of  depletion  more  consistent  with  its  ghostly  welfare. 

And  here  let  it  be  noted,  that  the  struggle  is  one  entirely  of 
the  Bourbons  own  bringing  on.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
move  them  from  the  throne  to  which  they  waded  througn  the 
best  blood  of  France ;  all  that  can  be  produced  is  passive  resist- 
ance to  causeless  insult  and  wanton  injury.  Our  high  church 
promises  us  a  twenty-five  years  war,  in  pure  gaietS  de  caur.  It 
seems  to  think  that  men  live  only  to  fight  battles,  for  the  relish 
that  is  given  thereby  to  priestly  dinners  on  a  thanksgiving-day. 
With  the  true  recklessness  of  men  whose  vocation  is  to  enjoy, 
they  leave  to  others  the  calculation  of  what  might  happen  if 
fortune  should  take  the  opposite  side. 

When  Napoleon  marcned  into  Russia,  the  man  who  should 
have  advisea  either  him  or  France  to  believe,  that  in  less  than 
two  years  his  capital  might  be  occupied  by  his  enemies,  would 
have  been  received  with  contempt  and  violence,  like  what  would 
await  the  individual  who  shoula  insinuate  to  the  absolutists  of 
Great  Britain,  that  arms  are  doubtful,  and  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  tell  the  issue  of  a  War  that  has  gone  by,  than  of  one  that  is 
to  come.  They  think  they  have  a  divine  right  to  success,  and  if 
things  went  ill,  they  would  only  have  to  multiply  the  fast-days  in 
which  they  invoked  the  god  of  unjust  wars  against  their  ene- 
mies. History  and  experience  are  null  to  them ;  the  heaviest 
mischances  that  hav6  befallen  unprincipled  nations  and  arbitrary 
rulers,  convey  no  lesson  to  the  obtuseness  of  their  organ. 
But  there  is  an  appeal  from  their  insanity^  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  remainder  of  the  community, — of  that  portion  of  it, 
who  are  sure  to  be  present  at  the  shaving  of  their  own  beard^ 
and  know  that  wnatever  may  be  the  result,  the  benefit 
is  for  the  absolutiists,  and  the  evil  for  themselves.  To  men 
of  this  kind — a  cool  and  calculating  generation,   who. love 
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peace  an4  ensue  ii,  because  in  war  the  Mows  are  for  them,  and 
the  glory  for  their  betters, — to  such  as  these,  it  will  not  seem 
a  superffupus  question  to  demand,  whether,  if  Endand  should 
persist  in  holding  herself  out  as  the  patroness  of  arbitrary  power 
throughout  the  earth,  it  is  not  evident  that  the  result  must  at 
some  time  or  other  be  either  a  disCTaceful  peace,  or  the  settling 
of  the  question  by  the  arrival  of  tne  forces  of  the  free  world  in 
her  capital,  and  paying  for  the  bridge  at  Washington,  and  for  the 
five  hundred  millions  of  francs  levied  on  the  French  people  qk 
the  price  of  resistance  to  their  Stuart.    It  matteni  'not  what 
ravishing  intervals  may  have  intervened,  or  how  many  ensignii^ 
shall  have  greatly  risen  through  all  the  gradations  of  command. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  how  many  patrons  of  Ck>mish  boroughs 
shall  have  adorned  their  offspring  with  naval  epaulette*,  of  this 
or  that  magnitude  of  bullion,  and  dignity  of  twist    When  auch 
m  consummation  comes,-— and  come  it  will, — the  white  gaiters 
of  the  Guards-  will  be  only  pipe-clay,  and  the  puce*colpured 
coat  of  (he  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  will  not  be  worth  a  flea. 
The  Quid  of  h^rd  and  bitter  degradation,  will  be  aU  that  will  be 
left  lor  Eii^lishmen  to  chew ;  and  why  not  avoid  all  this^  as 
Napoleon  might  have  done,  by  letting  well  alone  ?     But  calcula- 
tions of  this  kind  are  not  learned  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  npr 
stumbled  on  in  the  Athanasian  creed.    Psalmody  has  no  mention 
of  them ;  and  from  "  When  the  wicked  man*'  till ''  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together,^'  no  vestiges  of  such  a  science  are  to  be 
found.    But  stiU  the  question  recurs,  of  why  such  counsellors 
are  to  travel  beyond  the  limits  of  the  homilies,  and  turn  their 
hands  to  guiding  nations  to  ruin  and  to  shame. 

And  what,  after  all,  are  the  reasons  given,  for  involving  two 
great  nations  in  sanguinary  contest  ?  They  will  be  found  reducible 
to  this ; — that  in  France  there  is  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected 
by  the  people.  The  qualification  is  so  high  already,  as  to  reduce 
the  electors  to  80,000  for  all  France,  being  scarcely  more  than 
in  four  or  five  large  towns  in  England.  But  uie  English  absolutists 
cannot  be  content  with  this.  There  is  popular  election  of  some 
kind  in  France,  and  therefore  the  Reviewers  and  the  Bourbons 
must  march  to  put  it  down.  The  cause  stated  is  an  amusing^ 
one  ; — the  Chamber  is  not  in  'Me  desired  harmony.^  Some  people 
are  of  opin'on  that  it  is  in  harmony ;  at  all  events  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  carry  a  point  by  a  majority  of  40.  Suppose  that  when 
the  minister  in  England  was  in  a  minority  of  17,  it  was;  projposed  to 
bring  in  a  foreign  force,  because  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
in  harmony. — But  it  is  not  in  the  desired  harmony ;  by  which  is 
meant,  that  it  does  not  agree  to  submit  to  the  agents  of  the 
foreigner.    If  the  Chamber  could  have  been  induced  by  fesur  or 


t^mptatioa  U>  give  majoritieB  of  40  th^  other  way^  does  any  body 
l>elieve  thaj;  any  t))ing  would  have  been  heard  of  the  want  of 
harmpny  ?  Now  the  object  of  a  Chamber  or  a  House  of  Com- 
xoonsi  is  clearly  that  it  shall  hav^  a  voice ;  and  the  charge 
brought  against  the  French  Chamber  is,  that  iU  voice  is  the 
wrong  way.  If  this  succeeds,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
.same  charge  may  be  brought  against  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

*  ft  is  an  undoubted  truth/  says  the  author  [Vottu}  quoted  by  the 
Quarterly  Review^  '  because  it  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  our  being, 
4hat  in  every  society,  where  there  are  rich  and  poor,  the  power  mutt 
be  vested  in  the  rich,  if  the  poor  are  to  be  prevented  from  swallowing 
up  the  wealthy/'-^.  217. 

The  English  people  give  this  a  point-blank  denial,  and  affirm 
that  they  nave  learned  oy  painful  experience,  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  to  prevent  the  poor  from  robbing,  but  the  rich ;  and  that 
"a  virtual  power  must  be  vested  in  the  poor,  if  the  rich  are  to 
be  prevented  from  plundering  them  at  will. 

'For  the  same  reason,' he  adds^  'in  every  community  where  we  find 
privileges  which  are  established  and  recognised  by  the  laws,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  must  belong  essentially  to  the  privileged 
orders  in  question,  provided  those  privileges  are  not  to  be  overturned.* 
— /d. 

If  privileges  mean  the  power  of  oppressing,  the  assertion  is 
true.  The  people  of  England  know  that,  as  well  as  a  Council- 
lor of  the  Cour  Royale  can  teach  them. 

The  object  of  M^  Cottu,  and  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  who 
assist  him  with  their  commentary,  is  to  set  up  a  point-blank 
despotism  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  orders  and  the  priest* 
hopd»  subject  only  to  the  slightest  degree  of  popular  inter- 
ference which  can  act  as  a  valve  to  the  great  boiler,  and  pre- 
vent the  whole  from  blowine  up.  It  is  the  arbitrary  power  which 
our  forefathers  demolished;  with  the  simple  substitution  of 
'  church  and  privileged  orders'  for  '  church  and  king.'  The 
rules  and  regulations  collected  by  experience  for  carrying  on 
such  impositions  on  this  and  other  nations,  appear  under  the 
name  of  '  that  i^agacity  which,  having  stood  the  wear  and  tear 
'  of  so  many  afi;es,  is  worth  the  whole  march  of  modern  intellect 
/  put  together !  —p.  219.  It  is  true  enough.  '  Naught^s  permanent 

among  the  human  race/  but  the  desire  of  tyranny  ; excepting 

always,  the  determipatipn  to  resist  it.  I.et  the  church  look  to  it« 
that  the  march  of  intellect  dpes  not  walk  over  her,  as  it  has 
walked  over  other  forms  and  modifications  of  badly  managed 
power,  in  spite  of  the  '  sagacity**  which  may  have  been  handed 
down  as aa  heir-loom  diroughau  the  despotisms  since  Nimrod'st 
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'But  '  it  is"  quite  clear  that  the  experiment  of  giving  a  consti- 
tutievial  form  of  goremment  to  France  has  not  succeeded.'  ^  It 
is  clear  that  the  experiment  of  trying  to  have  an  aeent  of  thee 
forei^er  upon  the  throne,  ivith  leave  to  bring  back  the  old  abso« 
lutismi  has  not  succeeded.  But  not  a  fragment  of  evidence  is 
there/ that  a  king  of  honest  views  and  patriotic  feelings,  might 
not  have  ^t  over  eventhe  vice  of  his  origin,  and  have  fiUediJie 
thrpne  with  at  least  as  much  of  auiet  as  tne  Dutch  and  German 
sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  England.     If  the  experiment  of 

fivitig  a  constitutiQnal  government  has  failed,  it  has  been 
ecause  it  was  given  to  oe  broken; — ^it  has  been  because  the 
restored  monarchs  have  walked  in  the  way  of  the  restored 
monarchs  in  our  own  country,  and  have  thereby  to  all  appear* 
ance  secured  themselves  the  winding-up  of  a  similar  ejectment. 

'  The  leading  fallacy  of  the  present  times,  we  should  say,  is  the  sup- 
posiition  that  free  institution^, — that  is,  the  mere  (brms  of  a  free  go- 
vernment,— ^will  of  themselves  engender  a  love  of  freedom, — and  the 
knowledge  hoW  freedoin  is  to  be  enjoyed.'— p.  223. 

TThe.  Edinburgh  Reviewers  memorably  exploded  the  here,  mr 
tended  fraud-r-wben  they  likened  it  to  the  recommendation  of 
their  grandmothers,  that  little  boys  should  not  go  into  the  water 
till  they  have  learned  to  swim.*  There  may  be  struggles,  and 
some  danger;  but  how  is  it  ever  to  be  learned,  if  my  grand- 
mother is  always  to  have  her  way. 

'  Unless  the  enormous  power  Qof  a  representative  chamber3  be,  inj[its 
turq,  checked  on  every  side,  by  what,  in  mechanics,  are  termed  antago- 
nist forces,  it  ceases  to  be  an  engine  of  good,  and  becomes  either  a 
mere  mockery,  or,  more  probably,  a  source  of  tyranny.  If  its  memberis 
be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  it  Is  quite  clear  that  only  one  interest 
will/ in  fact,  be  represented— that  of  the  most  numerous  or  lowest 
class;  and  the  government  must  speedily  merge  in  a  democracy; 
while  if  its  members  be  nominated  by  the  commands  of  the  sovereign, 
like  the  senate  of  Buonaparte,  it  becomes  a  mere  tool  in  a  despot's 
hand.'— p.  225. 

It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  enormous  fallacy  contained  ih 
that  paift  of  the  above  passage,  which  is  directed  to  universal 
sufihige.  To  say  that  if  the  poor  man's  money  is  allowed  to  pass 
in  the  market  as  well  as  that  of  the  rich,  only  one  interest  (that 
of  the  lowest  class)  will  be  represented,'^vfovld  be  just  as  true, 
as  wise,  and  as  decorous  as  the  other.  But  if  the  reader  proceeds, 
he  will  And  where  the  shoe  pinches.  There  is  a  sore  want  in 
France  ;  a  deadly  hiatus.  *  Our  readeis  will,  no  doubt,  antici- 
'  pate  that  t£;e  allude  chiefly  to  a  church  establishment,  and  to  a 
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'  hereditary  ariBtocracy-"-Hieitber  of  which,  unfortunately,  t^rance 
'  now  possesses,  or,  we  fear,  is  likely  to  acquire  iu  our  time.' 
— ij^.  236.  It  has  been  very  commonly  understood,  that  France 
had^batb;  and  that  large  sums  had  been  taken  from  the  people^ 
under  the  pressure  of  foreign  armies,  to  secure  their  mainteu 
nanoe;'  But  they  are  not  yet  of  the  right  kind  ;  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  insure  the  right  way  of  thinking  at  elections. 

jBut  of  this  great  aod  eminently  important  branch  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  France  is  not  only  entirely  destitute; — by  her  laws  relating 
to  sficcession,  and  still  more  fatally,  by  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of 
the'ix)pula(tion,  she  is  absolutely  shut  out  from  all  near  prospect  {how 
distressful !]  of  enjoying  an  aristocracy  worthy  of  the  name.  It  Is 
even  worse,  in  some  respects,  in  France  than  it  is  in  America,  where  the 
laws  leave  men  to  appropriate  their  estates  as  they  please — a  privilege 
of  which,  it  is  true,  very  few  avail  themselves,  or,  indeed,  can  well  avail 
them§elves>  seeing  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  decidedly  adverse 
to  unequal  distributions.  But  in  France  the  laws  dictate,  despotic 
cally,  the  distribution,  and,  by  obliging  men  to  divide  their  property, 
not  only  contribute  to  split  the  whole  country  into  potato-field^, 
but  essentially  diminish  one  of  the  highest  motives  to  action,  and,  at 
all  events,  effectually  prevent  the  growth  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.* 
—p,  227. 

France  and  America,  and  all  countries  which  may  aspire  to 
be  free,  will  be  under  obligations  to  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
the  ynaffected  manner  in  which  it  has  given  its  sanction  to  their 
already  formed  opinions.  *  Surely  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in 
the  sight  of  any  bird.'  It  must  be  one  of  those  simple  fowl  which 
voyagers  chronicle  by  names  indicative  of  their  stolidity,  that 
would  see  the  English  priesthood  spreading  abroad  its  toils, 
and  not  smile  at  the  innocence  of  its  employment.  Could  not 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers  put  a  little  salt  upon  the  tails  of  the 
Deputies;  and  persuade  them  to  remove  the  laws  which  pieveat 
men  from  starving  their  younger  children,  to  compose  an  ari$tO' 
crate  in  the  eldest  ? 

The  Quarterly  Review  raves,  when  it  thinks  upon  Ainerica. 
That  glorious  migration  of  British  freedom  into  a  land  where 
delusion  had.  as  yet  no  root,  calls  up,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  bile 
of  all>  that  hate  freedom  every  where,  and  most  at  home. . 

'  From  the  hour  that,  in  an  access  of  passion,  tliey  [the  Americans] 
chose  to  fling  th^oaselvesaway  from  their  king,  and  to  relinquish  the 
immense  benefits  aiising  from  a  government  checked  by  a  powerful 
aristocracy,  and  allied  with  a  church  establishment,  and  .trusted  exdii* 
sively  to  the  democratical  branch  of  the  community,  they  have  been 
doing  nothing  but  propagating  the  species,  and  chopping  down  forests, 
without  advancing  the  cause  of  good  government,  or  of  any  branch 
of  human  knowledge,  science,  or  art,  one  jot.* —  p.2d7. 

Upon  what  sack  has  this  Falstaff  fod^  iha.t  hft  \&  sSf^^H^  %f4 


had  beeaconEoed  to  the  royalists  of  France;  and  ^tit  no 
EnglishoMUi  rwouU  have  committed  himself  by  its '  adoptiori; 
I«^ot a FFenoh' journal  written  to  be  sold;  and  is  it  not  in 
conaequence  addressed  to  a  certain  class,  who  it  is  hoped  win 
boy'? -Are  th«-e  Toyalists  ia  PVance  only  because  there  is  » 
pilper ' called  the  Drapeau  Blanc;  and  is  it  the  Constitutioimel 
that  Utis  thade  all  the  constitutionaUets  since  the  Empire.?  '  1^ 
'  waas  of  the  people,  ,bpth  in  Paris  and  in  the  countiy,  take 
'  tjiei!fl,^)pe  fropi,tfie8e  metropolitan  journals  ;  a  very  few-aotiv* 
'jnepH.lead  thei.whokaationifuid  bftve,  in  fact^a  mcmopolv  tif 
',^e,gHu>u&(]ture  of  public  sentiment.'  They  at  alt  events  lead 
the  nation  two  ways;  ualess  the  matter  of  complaint  is,  that  the 
people  will  not  read  the  royalist  joumalB,.and  insist  on  i;eading 
the  others.  But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  assertion  tluU  the 
people  are  only  led?  Who  leads  them  not  to^  be  led  by  this 
royalists :  and  ^vhy  do  not  the  ipyalists  lead  them  the  othdn 
way?  If  'a  small  number  of  busy  persons  dictate  iola.granti* 
'  fiaiian  how  it  should  feel,  think,  and  act,'— rwhy  lare  Hot  tha 
royalists  busy, — or,  being  busy,  why  is  it  without  effect  ?  Tb^ 
answer  is  too  plain  to  be  put  in  words.  It  is  one  of  thosfr 
cases  where  inspection  is  the  best  induction  to  the  truth.    . 

'  One  of  twi{  thiDgs  must  happen  :— Charles  X,  will  obtain  a  much 
greater  share  of  power— or  the  people  will  usurp  the  sovereignty,  mid 
dther  overturn  the  throne  by  sheer  force,  as  they  did  before,  or  iieiliKte 
the  wearer  of  the  crown  to  a  sort  of  president  of  their  democracyr 

Hearken  to  the  doctrine  of  the  true  church.  An  expelled 
family  hfais  been  restored  by  foreign  arms,  as  James  was  not ;  and 
when  the  people  keep  them  withm  bounds,  they  '  usurp  the  so- 
vereignty. Thiiy  it  is  easy,  to  see  which  way  the  wind  lies, 
with  the  constituents  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  And  here  note 
the  bitter  error  a  nation  commits,  when  under  any  pres- 
sure^  of  circumstances,  it  allows  a  doubt  or  uncertaintyi  |!» 
remain  upon  that  corner-stone  of  all  rational  freedom,  the 
brightest  part  of  the  British  Constitution  of  the  Revolution^ /Ac 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  evil  genius  in  the  Ajabian  Night* 
takes  refu^  in  a,  melon-seed  in  the  figure  of  a  worm,  and  the 
good  genius  his  adversary  omits  picking  up  that  single  gruDj: 
and  thereby  condemns  herself  to  an  age  of  woe.  The  sovereigMyi  < 
of  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  ihe  French  Charter,  wastAat' 
grain.  Absolutists  and  priests  may  rail ;  but  the  nation  which; 
either  directly  or  by  impUcation,  allows  any  doubt  to  exist  on 
the  aituation  Of  the  source  of  sovereign  power,  has  only  treasured 
up  for  itself  a  future  struggle,  and  deferred  the  hour  of  national 
indepoideQceanddomestic-peitQe.    - 
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'  What  we  should  like  to  see  in  France^  as  being  most  condacive  to 
tlve  advancement  of  its  best  interests^  would  be  tae  restoration  of  tthifc 
ancient  authority  of  the  crown>  without  its  old  attendant  abuses.  The 
days  of  privileged  orders^  unequal  taxation^  arbitrary  impnsoixments, 
forced  services^  and  so  on^  aregone  by^  we  hope  for  evtr^  and  we  have 
ho  reason  to  suppose  that  the  S^urbons^  or  their  friends^  can  possibly 
have  the  smallest  wish  to  restore  such  manifest  evils.  3ut  we  anef 
quite  certain  that  any  other  militarjr  chief  whom  the  French  mi|^t 
call  in  to  take  the  place  of  their  legitimate  monarchy  would^  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  imitation  of  Buonaparte^  re-establish,  with  tenfold  rigour^, 
all  thoee  privileges  and  unjust  exemptions— *of  which  we  hear  so 
much  when  the  '  ancien  regime '  is  referred  to,  and  so  little  when  the 
iron  period  of  the  Empire  is  the  subject  of  discussion.*-^.  239. 

So  would  they  reason  for  England,  if  they  saw  a  prospect  of 
success.  They  beg  for  their  '  legitimate*  monarch,  tne  p6wer  of 
abuse^  without  the  abuses.  The  spirit  which  placed  the  House  of 
Hiatfover  on  the  throne  of  England  is  not  brought  so  low, 
but  that  enough  can  be  found  to  throw  a  denial  in  their  teeth,', 
whto  they  thus  appljr  the  word  •legitimate/  What,  too,  were 
tbe^priviliBges  and  unjust  exemptions  established  by  NapoleOnI 
Was  not  a  nobl^  who  had  served  France,  as  good  a  noble 
as  one  who  had  fought  against  it?  And  was  there  not  this 
difference,  whatever  were  the  evils, — that  in  one  case  they 
were  the  acts  of  a  government  established  W  this  French  peopfe,'^ 
and  in  the  other  case  by  foreigners?  Ifow  long  womd  the 
English  endure  their  present  ills,  if  they  were  the  acts  of 
a  government  imposed  by  foreign  arms  ? 

But  the  heart  of  the  English  Tory  is  not  so  hard  as  has  been 
supposed.  He  also  has  his  plan  for  advancing  liberty  in  France; 
and  what  is  it?  That  the  king  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  absolute 
power,  the  Charter  abolished,  the  press  restrained,  and  then 'the 
'  Bourbons  will  be  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  not  of 
'  choice,  to  relax  gradually  their  authority,  so  as  to  allow  thle 
'  nation  quite  as  much  freedom  of  action  as  they  can  profit  by/ 
►.239. 


'  We  therefore  hope  and  trust  that  the  king  and  his  present  mi- 
ntstere  may  succeed,  if  such  be  their  object,  in  estaKlishing  a  censor- 
ship on  the  press,  and  likewise  in  acquiring  so  decided  a  preponde- 
rance in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ^at  its  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  capable  of  bearding  the  monarchy,  as  it  has  recently  done; 
shall  be  no  longer  recognised.  This,  we  own,  will  be  a  virtuiil  abolition 
of  the  Charter,  but  the  question  is  obviously  reduced  to  thift: — giiall 
the  Monarchy,  which  is  suitable  ta  the  country,  be  overthrown*,  6r  tiall 
the  Charter^  which,  in  every  possible  view,  is  unsuitable  to  it>  be  tXato* 
gated }  '—p.  2S9. 

The  English  absolutists  have  thrown  ofif  the  inaslc^' and  left 
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mfrnVnid  an  eternal  lesson  on  the  impossibility  of  peace  or  trace 
with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary  power.  Every  free  man  in  the 
civiliz^  world  is  put  on  his  oefencej  and  called  upon  to  be 
stirring  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  he  may  wish  to -keep.  A 
few  years  ago  these  same  men  harangued  on  the  secunty  of 
voyti  pledges,  mnd  the  folly  of  susf»<uon ;  and  now  they  oall 
Bpaa  their  puppet  in  Fnmce  to  break  faib  faith  and  theirs,  ahd 
to- move  fbrwstrd'against  the  liberties  of  the  French  people,  with 
a  ftiU  confidence  in  their  escertions  to  support. 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  addressed  the  Bourbons,  and  bM 
done  its  best  to  bring  on  the  moment  of  a  European  Revolutioil. 
Now  bear  how  the  other  side,  if  it  was  in  a  situation  to  be 
equally  listened  to,  would  address  itself  to  those  it  may 
concern. 

To  the  P^opl^  of  France  it  would  begin^  by  impiorii^  theadn 
tobeUeve,-*"That  the  spirit  which  placed  the  reigning  family  upon^ 
the  throne  of  England,  though  sorely  trampled  on,  ia  not  ei^tincitt 
That  it  would  be  a  libel  and  a  falsehood,  which  should  rep)?esent 
the  British  people  of  the  present  generation,  as«  party  to  the 
fK^heme  of  thair  oppression.  That  the  English  nation  has  long 
since  weighed  >  for  itself  the  faUades  with  which  it  is  sought  to 
deceive  the  Conunent,  and  has  written  its  answer  in  the  blood  of 
one  Stuart,  and  the  exile  of  the  rest.  That  though  it  is  too 
true,  that  it  gave  its  assistance  to  inflict  on  others  what  it  had 
successfully*  resisted  for  itself,  this  was  done  under  the  influence 
of -strong  delusions,  and  not  without  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  honest  portion  of  the  community  ;  and  that  in  the 
coarse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  honesty  has  increased,  and 
the  delusions  have  passed  away.  That  the  body  of  sane  Eng^ 
Ushmen  view  with  intense  interest  the  repetition  of  their  own 
g^ruggle  with  the  Stuart,  in  the  countiy  of  their  neighbours ;  and 
see  in  all  its  bearings,  the  vast  concern  they  have  in  the  success- 
or failure  of  the  contest.  That  the  community  of  England  of. 
the  present,  day,  do  not  desire  their  aristocracy  to  have  a  garden 
of  experiment  in  France,  for  the  cultivation  of  slips  of  despot*- 
ism  to  be  transplanted  among  themselves.  That  on  the  contrary 
they  know  full  well,  there  is  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
cause,  and  the  battle  of  the  English  electors  is  being  fought  in 
the  French  Chamber.  Evidence  enough  has  been  given  of  the 
desire  of  the  French  nation  to  live  in  quiet.  But  if  this  desire 
is  finally  in  vain,  and  the  French  people  are  pushed  by  the 
activity  of  their  oppressors  to  the  necessity  of  pnysical  resist- 
ance,— then  they  are  exhorted  to  recollect  the  invincible  strength 
lifhich  the  honr  of  revolution  gives  to  every  nation  ^-r:to  look-jat 
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Hmv  own  history  and  England's ; — to  r^nember  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  European  continent  are  secretly  on  their  side,  and 
diat  in  each  of  these  countries  their  adversaries  have  an  enemy  to 
contend  with  that  none  can  quell,  their  own  alrmies  and  deceived 
and  insulted  populati(Hi ; — to  reflect,  that  till  her  leader's  miscon- 
duct had  caused  the  people  of  Europe  to  be  against  her,  France 
was  the  right  eye  of  the  World,  and  that  she  has  only  to  avoid 
the  errors  to  resume  the  station; — to  be  persuaded,  that 
civilized  men  every  where  are  waiting  like  dogs  of  abase  in  the 
slips,  for  the  signal  to  overturn  the  existing  oppression  which 
weighs  upon  the  world,  and  move  forward  in  the  great  cause, 
ihe^grande  pensie,  of  the  Independknce  of  Nations.  Man- 
kind is  sick  of  asking  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  whether  a 
constitution  may  exist  in  Portugal,  and  which  way  the  French 
Chamber  shall  vote  upon  the  ministry.  It  is  time  that  all 
this  should  end ;  but,  divided  as  they  are,  individual  nations 
must  hold  back,  till  some  irresistible  necessity  appears  for 
action.  The  European  continent  is  one  great  mass  of  fireworks, 
waiting  only  for  tne  match  to  be  applied  in  any  part ;  and  if  the 
Bourbons  insist  on  doing  it,  there  is  no  fear  but  they  will  have 
light  to  set  their  hoods,  in  any  place  to  which  they  may  carry 
their  repentance  and  their  punishment.  If  foreigners  interfere, 
old  men  in  England  will  become  young,  at  hearing  agaih  how  a 
gallant  nation  has  chased  its  enemies  from  post  to  post,--|-and 
the  banner  of  independence  flown  from  capital  to  capital,  tin  it 
has  driven  the  barbarians  into  their  frightful  deserts,  aiid  saved 
the  British  people  from  being  twitted  by  another  Castlereagh, 
with  the  impossibility  of  resistance  to  a  Holy  Alliance  minister. 
They  will  not  forget  Poland ;  the  first  battalion  that  marches 
against  the  existing  despotisms  in  Europe,  will  write  Poland  on 
its  colours.  France  will  know  how  to  employ  the  legacy  of  her 
great,  though  erring,  chief ;  and  in  two  years  from  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Charter,  a  French  armv  may  be  looked  for  on 
the  Niemen.  All  this  we  shall  owe  the  Bourbons,  and  their 
Englffib-counsellors.  May  heaven  protect  the  Bourbons,  the 
best  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  send  them  no 
lack  of  priests  to  prompt  them,  in  their  country  or  in  ours  f 

To  the  oppressed  nations  of  the  Continent,  the  same  voice 
would  call,  and  exhort  them  to  be  patient  a  little  longer ;— to 
avoid  all  insulated  efforts; — to  husband  their  means  and  thtir 
men ; — to  bow  the  head  for  the  present,  in  full  assurance  that 
they  shall  ere  long  carry  it  proudly  in  the  presence  of  their 
enemies ; — to  cultivate  a  general  system  of  nolding  back,  tis 
knowing  that  the  difficulty-  is  not  to  act  but  to  keep  nien  from 
tfoting,  and  thai  their  adversaries  are  burning  to  give  the  signal. 
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which  will  loose  the  impxisoned  angels,  and  give  scope  to  the 
energies  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  throu^ot^t  the  world. 
The  time  is  not.  yet;  nor  till  the  enemy  shall  chuse  to  move 
against  what  freedom  there  is  left. 

To  the  people  of  England  it  would  cry  aloud,  to  look  to  the 
example  of  their  ancestors ;  to  ask  themselves  what  happiness, 
what  honour,  what  advantage,,  they  and  ea<?h  of  them Jtiaye 
derived  or  will  derive,  from  making  themselves,  the  enjgjnes  of 
the  arbitrary  power  their  fathers  trampled  on.  .  It  woum  exhort 
them  to  recollect,  that  history  and  experience  are  not  lost  .upon 
the  wise  ;  that  Providence  has  determined  that  he  who  would 
reap  in  summer,  must  sow  in  winter ;  and  that  all  human  good, 
or  escape  from  evil,  is  held  out  as  the  prize  of  foresight  and 
exertion,  'the  people  of  England  have  not  a  Stuart ;  and  can 
bestir  themselves  if  they  will.  It  is  for  them  to  judge,  whether 
it  is  not  high  time  to  be  up  and  be  doing.  If  this  activity  is  uq- 
pleasing  any  where,  the  blame  is  with  those  who  chose  to  beat 
the  drum  ecclesiastic  in  England  for  the  Stuart  in  France.  The 
existing  race  of  Englishmen  have  lived  through  enough  of  his- 
tory, to  know  the  way  in  which  a  ministry  of  hacknied  abso« 
lutists,  if  such  should  hold  the  reins  when  the  time  for  decision 
comes,  would  push  them  to  its  purpose.  At  the  best,  it.  would  be 
insidious  neutrality,  ending  in  pouncing  on  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  most  vulnerable  point.  The  only  chance  of  the  English 
people, is  to  j7reve/t^  Has  the  actual  ministry  taken  the  reasonable 
measures,  to  prevent  mischief  so  far  as  in  it  lies  ;  or  is  it  pushing 
the  French  Stuart  to  his  attempt,  in  calculation  on  the  result  I 
Many  have  vehemently  suspected  the  latter ;  and  when  men  lie 
under  suspicion  and  take  not  the  reasonable  course  to  obviate 
it,  fools  only  are  any  longer  open  to  be  deceived.  Has  the 
ministry,  for  instance,  represented  to  the  French  royalists,  that 
if  they  invade  the  Charter,  the  contemplated  object  of  agree- 
ment, the  casus  faderis,yf'\\h  England  is  removed?  If  it  has 
not,  why  has  it  not?  and  why  should  the  English  people 
tempt  the  chicanery  of  absolutism  in  their  own  camp  to  try  its 
chance  ?  To  destroy  its  hopes,  they  have  only  to  speak  out,  in 
those  ways  which,  through  the  exertions  of  their  forefathers,  they 
happily  pos^ss.  Let  them  approach  the  House  of  Commons  and 
say  to  it,— That  its  Petitioners  are  deeply  interested  in  the- pre- 
servation of  the  principle  which  led  to  the  removal  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  the  placing  the  house  oif  Hanover  upon  the 
British  throne.  That  the  Petitioners  believe  the  essence  of  this 
principle  to  consist  in  the  avowal  of  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
remove  a  king  who  breaks  his  contract  with  the  people,  and  the 
illegitimacy  of  any  government  establisjied  by  foreign  force, 
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That  the  Petitioneri  apprehend  that  an  adhesion  to  this.princi- 
pk  forins  the  bond  oi  allegiance  under  the  British  Urownj 
and  that  any  person  who  should  advise  or  abet  the  infraction 
of  the  same,  would  be  justly  subject  to  the  penalties  of  treason* 
That  next  to  invading  the  principle  at  home^  the  highest  degree 
c^  crime  is  the  invading  it  abroaa ;  and  the  Petitioners  con6eive 
dmt  the  establishing  or  assisting  to  establish  aiiy  kin^  or  family 
in  a  foreign  country,  against  the  will  of  the  people  of  sncn 
oonntry,  constitutes  an  invasion  as  aforesaid.  That  the  Peti- 
tioners have  grievously  suffered,  and  are  now  suffering,  thro\lgh 
the  breaches  made  on  this  principle  by  past  ministers ;  and  are 
deeply  anxious  that  their  sufferings  should  not  be  increased, either 
by  further  pecuniary  burthens,  or  by  the  incurring  those  dangers 
and  evils  wbich  would  arise  in  the  present  day,  frpm  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  bond  of  national  allegiance  in  Great  Britain.  That 
the  Petitioners  well  know,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war, 
a  compact  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Charter  was  entered 
iflto  between  the  head  of  tne  family  of  Bourbon  and  the  French 
people,  and  as  such  was  the  means  of  entry  and  establishment 
of  ttie  said  family  on  the  throne  of  France,  Great  Britain  being 
in  certain  ways  and  to  certain  purposes  a  party  to  the  same,  and 
more  particularly  in  respect  of  certain  guarantees  touching  the 
disposal  and  maintenance  of  the  Belgic  provinces  previously 
making  part  of  the  French  territory.  That  they  are  further 
awarei  that  at  the  present  moment  an  agitation  exists  in  France, 
not  arising  from  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  people  to 
abolish  or  remove  such  compact  or  Charter,  but  from  attempts 
cm  the  part  of  the  restored  family  or  their  advisers,  to  alter  the 
construction  or  interpretation  of  the  same,  in  manner  that  has 
not  prevailed  at  any  previous  time  since  the  acceptance  of  the 
compact.  That  the  Petitioners  and  others,  for  the  preservation 
of  weir  just  interests  and  the  allaying  of  their  just  fears  as 
herein  8tated,are  most  anxious  to  be  mformed,  whether  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  have  taken  such  precautionary  steps  as  are  in 
their  power,  for  assuring  and  impressing  on  the  family  of  Bourbpn 
now  ruling  in  France  or  their  advisers,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
infraction  on  their  part,  of  the  compact  or  Charter  whereto 
England  was  or  i&  by  agreement  in  certain  ways  and  to  certain 
purposes  a  party,  all  bond  or  obligation  dependent  on  sucih' 
a^eement,  so  far  as  such  family  aforesaid  or  their  advijsers 
should  in  virtue  thereof  expect  or  demand  aid,  assistance,  or 
countenance  from  England,  will  be  ipso  facto  null  and  void. 
That  the  Petitioners  therefore  pray  the  Honourable  House,  to 
take'such  measures,  and  call  for  such  information  and  declarations 
on  the  part  of  the  ministers  and  advisers  of  the  Crown,  as  shaH 
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leod  tQ,r«lifve  .t]ie*l^(ftj4,Qn^rB  povd  t&eir  jtist  apprehemnofii^ 
tlM  4Battera  raboF^  »6t  for^f^tJdiihem  do  tliia,  or  sometliiij^  of 
lik^  impoit.  Left'ihem  dp  it  wherever  teu  men  are  g^t^reii  &>- 
gMtker ;  aiid^hen  if  their  children  s^e  slaughtered  in  futmre  wars 
agftitiM;  the  rights  of  nattonsy  and  theif  property  loaded  wsth 
doiiMe  debt  mr  the  isame  dishonourable  purpose,  the^will'^ 
te^kt'hiBri'e  the  satisfietctioftof  mfntembering  tney  tiied  toun^ 
I^  die  p€k)ple  every  where;  forg^  minor  dis}>iite8,  and  give  thstr 
snppprt  i^  any  leanfeiis  who  wfll  lead  the  rignt  way.  TheEnffUsh 
aristocracy  are  not  so  biid.  Thosie  who  know  them,  know  3ieii 
to  be  ^lant  in  ffeld  and  pleasant  in  hall ;  in  council,  too^Jnot 
insensible- to  the  fapnour  oi  being  the  best-born  citizens  in  a  fr^ 
state.  If  any  of  them  will  stand  up  in  their  places  for  the  in- 
dependenoe  of  nattoos,  they  will  be  followed  as  thjeir  fathers 
WeteJ  What  is  an  English  aoUemaiii  under.a.  Holy  Alliance 
governttteiit?  Let  them  ^low  tfaoifiselves;  and  the  ^nnaqLons 
wdl  not  be  backwftiU  to  follow  w&ere  thw  lead*-  Free.mwdo 
not  stand  upon  family  difierences^  when  tne  object  is  to  oppose 
a  common  despotism.  - 


PoSTSCniPT  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  BaLLOT.    _ 

The  article  on  The  Ballot  was  printed  off  before  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  28th  of  May.  But  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  argument  was  used  on  that  occasion  which  has 
not  been  anticipated  and  answered  :  and  the  following  interest- 
ing extract  is  submitted  as  illustrative  of  the  benefit  of  secret 
suffrage  in  practical  operation. 

'  It  is  customary  in  the  Borough  of  Limmington,  in  Hampshire 
to  elect  by  BallQt :  the  planner  is  to  give  to  every  electing  Buigess 
(their  number  being  limited  and  known)  a  different  coloured  ball  for 
every  competitor,  each  colour  being  respectively  appropriated  to  the 
several  competitors ;  as  suppose  there  should  be  three  candidates,  each 
elector  has  three  several  balls  given  to  him,  which  he  so  manages  as  to 
keep  only  thatip  his  hand,  which,  by  its  colour,  belongs  to  the  person 
be  intends  to  choose :  this  being  inclosed  in  his  hand,  he  puts  it  iol6  a 
close  box  made  for  the  purpose,  leaving  no  possibility  to  anyone  todetect 
what  coloured  ball  he  put  into  it.  Thus  each  having  put  in  his  ball 
according  to  his  vote,  the  balls  of  one  colour  are  separated  fiom  those 
of  another  colour,  and  so,  according  to  the  majority  of  balls  of  One 
colour^  the  return  is  made.  This  method  I  know  to  be  oF  great 
advantage  where  it  is  made  use  of:  it  prevents  animosities  and  dist^te, 
and  very  much  assists  that  freedom  which  ought  to  be  in  elections. 
No  man  in  this  way  needs  fear  the  disobliging  of  his  landlord,  or  cus- 
tomer, or  benefactor :  for  it  can  by  no  means  be  discovered  how  he 


gave  his  vote,  if  he  will  but  keep  his  own  cnimsel.  If  this  or  some 
such  device  were  appointed  to  be  matte  use!  o!  \n  every  Borough  over 
all  the  I^ingdoni,  I  am  persuaded  ]t  Wodid  rfbUndantiJ  answer  expec- 
tation, in  the  mauy  advantages  which  would  crtlcnd  tt  j  and  pertui[ls 
it  ipould  be  of  et]tia1  beiiefH  In  oil  Other  elections,  as  well  as  in  Otoifi 
of  MettTbew  of  Parliament,  if  the  Government  were  bo  disposed  as  to 
fflfilpidl  vacancies,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  by  the  plurality  of 
Voles  i^poiiited  to  elect ;  awi  1  am  apt  to  believe  that  succeeding' 
mgit  any  i«duca  it  into  a  litw,  that  Privy  Councillors  shall  tie  chosen 
by  the  Lords  ;  Judges  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  ;  Bishops  by  (heir 
,I>Mn&aad,  Cb^itersi  Ministers  by  their  Parishioners;  Fellows  aud 
Masters  of  Colleges  by  the  Graduates  oF  the  same  Colleges  ;  Sheriffs 
hy^.the  Gentry  of  the  County;  Offices  of  Trust  in  the  State  by  the 
IVrli^sieDt ;  the  Parliiiment  by  Freeholders  of  iOl.  \Kr  Annum,  and 
all  by  Ballot.' 

Ftde  "Some  remarks  upon  GoVemtUbnt,  and  particularly  npmi,  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Mofiafchyf  relating  to-  thia  pf**ent  junc- 
tttr^!"  By  aMeMber  of  tt^GMoi  CoavtHitian.ikolden  at Wostminster, 
22ndJannary  l«8»e.— -Sfote-irVncto,  ((.«  p/"  WilL.  Srtl.vol.  i.p.  161. 
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AftT.  \.-^Analyiu  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.    ByJames 
Mill,  Esq.    In  2  Vols.    London.    Baldwin  and  Cradock.    1829. 

JIJ^ETAPHYSICS !  a  word  of  terror  to  most  people; 
and  no  wonder.  A  science  which  professed  to  treat  of 
"  the  principles  and  causes  of  all  things  existing,"  and  the 
principal  parts  of  which  were  divided  into  "  Ontology,  Cob- 
mology,  AnthropoBophy,  Psycholcffiy,  Pneumatology,  and  Me- 
taphysical Theology,"  might  justify  a  little  alarm.  '  Being'. 
•  essence,'  '  substance,'  '  mode'  •  quality,'  '  attribute,'* 
'  essential,'  '  accidental,'  terms  that  confronted  him  at 
his  very  entrance  into  the  first  division  of  this  magnifi- 
cent and  mysteriouB  temple,  were  not  remarkably  calcu- 
lated to  abate  the  apprehension  of  a  timid  student.  To 
eicamine  into  "  the  essence  of  the  world,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains ;  into  its  eternal  laws,  into  the  nature  of  matter,  into  the 
nature  of  motion,  into  the  nature  of  tangible  bodies,  into  their 
attributes  and  adjuncts,  into  all  that  can  be  known  of  them 
by  reasoning  and  experience,  and  more  especially,  vrhether  Qod, 
in  creating  the  world,  must  necessarily  have  created  the  best 
possible  world,  and  whether  this  would  be  so  in  fact ;"  was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  open  a  somewhat  extensive  and  difficult 
field  of  speculation.  To  inquire,  "  whether  the  essence  of  the 
mind  be  distinct  from  its  existence ;  whether,  in  that  case,  its 
essence  might  not  subsist  when  it  had  no  actual  existence,  and 
if  so,  then  what  are  all  the  qualities  inherent  in  it  as  a 
nonentity" — it  would  appear,  was  the  object  of  Psychology. 
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Then  there  was  a  distinct  science  termed  Angelography,  the 
purpose  of  which  was,  to  discover  the  properties  of  spirit ;  to 
ascertain  in  what  its  effective  existence  consists ;  to  determine^ 
"  whether  angels  pass  from  one  point  of  space  to  another,  with- 
out passing  through  the  intermediate  points,  whether  they  can 
visibly  discern  objects  in  the  dark?  whether  more  than  one 
can  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  physical  point? 
whether  they  can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum  with  any  relation 
to-the  absolute  corporeal  void ;  and  whether^  if  ^n  angel  were  in 
YficiiQ,  the  void  could  still  truly  be  termed  perfect :  while  the 
questions  to  be  determined  by  Metaphysical  Theology  were, 
"  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence ;  whether  the  Deity  exist  in 
imaginary  space  as  much  as  in  the  9pace  that  is  real,  whether 
he  can  cause  a  mode  to  exist  without  a  substance?  whether, in 
knowing  all  things,  he  knows  universals,  or  only  things  singu- 
lar ?  whether  he  love  a  possible  unexisting  angel  better  than  an 
actual  existing  insect  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  to  most  people  of  the  present 
day,  a  clear  solution  of  some  of  these  questions  wguld  appear 
somewhat  difficult.  Into  the  minds  of  others,  it  is  possible  that 
a  suspicion  might  enter,  that  even  could  the  solution  be 
rendered  auite  perfect,  it  would  yield  but  little  profit*  But  such 
was  not  tne  ancient  opinion.  It  cannot  be  denied .  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  acutest  minds  conceived  that  in  devoting 
themselves  to  speculations  of  this  nature,  they  were  pursuing 
the  truest  and  sublimest  philosophy  by  the  best  possible 
means,  and  when  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  with  ex- 
traordinary* subtlety  and  great  zeal,  was  rewarded  with  a 
reverence  amounting  to  idolatry.  But,  because  this  was 
called  Metaphysics,  and  because  the  labour  and  ingenuity  spent 
upon  such  speculations  were  worse  than  useless,  shall  we  con- 
clude that  all  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
is  idle,  and  that  the  hope  of  deriving  any  real  and  valuably 
knowledge  from  the  cultivation  of  mental  pnilosophy  is.  a^  deW 
sion.  This  is  the  inference  which  some  perspns  would  deduce), 
and  the  practical  lesson  which  they  would  have  us  learn  from 
the  record  which  history  has  handed  down  to  us  of  ancient 
error  and  folly. 

Precisely  what  Alchemy,  is  to  modem  Chemistry,  ancient 
Metaphysics  is  to  Mental  Science.  The  objects  at  which 
alchemy  aimed,  and  the  jargon  which  constituted  its  only 
language,  do  not  afford  a  greater  contrast  to  the  exact  and 
useful  researches  of  modern  chemistry,  and  the  clearness  and 
precision  of  its  present  nomenclature,  than  the  true  objects  of 
mental  science^  the  simpUci^  «n4  defimiteness  of.  its  languagi^ 
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exhibit  to  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  past  ages,  and  the 
jargon  in  which  the  yain  disputations  they  produced  were 
carried  on;  a  jargon  which  was  at  once  the  easy  refuge  of 
ignorance,  and  the  inevitable  and  the  constant  source  of 
mental  delusion. 

The  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  after  the  powder  of 
projection,  after  the  alcahest  or  general  solvent,  after  the 
elixir  bf  life,  after  the  universal  medicine --in  a  word«  after 
the  stone  of  transmutation,  and  the  medicine  of  immortality — a 
search  which  the  strongest  intellects  of  those  days  pursued  with 
the  most  intense  and  unremitting  application ;  the  cultivation 
of  that  mysterious  and  delusive  art  wnich  has  been  emphatically 
said  to  be  without  principle,  beginning  in  falsehood,  proceeding 
in  labour,  and  ending  in  beggary,  and  me  chimeras  of  which  were 
darkly  shadowed  forth  under  the  emblems  of  "  the  lion,"  the  *'  dra- 
gon,'' ''  the  panther,"  "  the  flying  bird,"  "  the  red  eagle,"  ''  the 
crow,"  *'  the  toad," — that  art  which  enchanted  the  credulous, 
perplexed  the  acute,  silenced  the  sceptical,  beggared  the  rich, 
and  enriched  the  knavish— that  art  was  the  precursor  and  the 
origin  of  a  science  which  has  already  changed  in  some  degree 
the  face  of  nature,  and  completely  altered  the  condition  of  civilized 
society ;  which  has  multiplied  our  national  resources  beyond  the 
power  of  calculation ;  '^  brought  the  treasures  of  the  abyss  to  the 
isurface  of  the  earth;  given  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the  momentum 
of  an  Afrite;' commanded  manufactures  to  arise,  as  the  rod  of 
the  prophet  produced  water  in  the  desert ;  afforded  the  means  of 
dispensing  with  that  time  and  tide  which  wait  for  no  man,  and 
witn  its  cloudy  machinery  produced  a  change  in  the  world,  the 
effects  of  which,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  only 
now  beginning  to  be  felt." 

In  like  manner  the  ait  of  disputation,  the  art  of  making 
subtle  and  barren  distinctions,  and  of  practising  upon  the 
mind  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  success,  which  now  excites  our 
astonishment,  the  cheat  of  words ;  an  art  to  which  some  of  the 
strongest  arid  acutest  intellects  were  for  ages  fondly  and 
exclusively  devoted,  this  art,  which  instead  of  strengthening  and 
enlightening,  darkened  and  corrupted  the  understanding,  was 
the  precursor  and  the  origin  of  a  science  which  is  destined  to 
produce  in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  state  of  man,  an 
equally  stupendous,  a;kid  an  incomparably  more  felicitous,  change 
than  chemistry,  with  all  its  triumphs,  can  ultimately  achieve 
in  his  physical  condition. 

This  master  science  which  has  for  its  object  to  show  what 
the  human  mind  is,  what  its  capacities  are,  what  are  the  best 
means  of  improving  them,  and  what  are  the  sources  firom  which 
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their  truest  and  their  most  permanent  gratifications  must  flow, 
is  divided  into  two  great  branches — tne  intellectual  and  the 
moral :  the  first  includes  an  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  :  the  second  a  consideration  of  those  phenomena  as  plea- 
surable or  painful^  as  good  or  evil.  The  one  relates  to  the 
powers  of  tne  mind ;  the  other  to  their  direction :  the  first  is 
called  mental,  the  second  moral  philosophy. 

We  purpose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  occasion  to  oflfer 
an  illustration  or  two  of  the  usefulness  of  attending  to  the  first 
branch  of  this  seience^  which^  it  is  obvious,  must  be  under- 
stood before  the  second  can  be  studied  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 

The  object  of  mental  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  natural 
science  :  but  what  is  the  object  of  natural  science  ?  To  ascer- 
tain phenomena  and  their  relations.  Suppose  the  object  of  the 
natural  philosopher  be  to  find  out  what  a  substance  is,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  expressed,  to  ascertain  its  nature,  what  has  he  to 
do?  First,  to  discover  the  number  of  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  secondly,  the  various  changes  which  it  is  capable 
of  undergoing  from  other  bodies,  or  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing  in  other  bodies,  together  with  the  order  in  which 
such  changes  take  place ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  among  these 
changes  what  events  are  antecedents  and  what  consequents. 

Material  objects,  as  ordinarily  presented  to  us,  consist  of 
aggregates.  Of  the  separate  bodies  that  compose  the  mass  we 
have  commonly  no  perception  :  we  distinguish  only  the  mass. 
Now  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  objects  of  science  is  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  these  separate  bodies.  This  object 
it  accomplishes  by  the  process  termed  Analysis.  Analysis 
separates  the  different  bodies  which  co-exist  in  a  substance,  and 
exnibits  them  in  their  separate  state.  This  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  chemistry  accomplishes  this 
object,  by  means  of  that  great  instrument  with  which  it  works, 
the  process  termed  decomposition.  Of  substances  that  are 
really  compound,  but  that  appear  simple,  chemical  decomposi- 
tion demonstrates  the  true  constitution  by  exhibiting  m  a 
separate  state  their  component  elements.  Hence  it  has  been 
said  by  Dr.  Brown,  with  that  felicity  of  illustration  for  which  he 
is  often  so  eminently  distinguished,  that  chemistry,  considered 
as  a  source  of  knowledge,  is  an  instrument  precisely  analogous 
to  the  microscope,  doing  for  us  just  what  the  microscope 
accomplishes,  enabling  us  to  see  the  small  objects  which  are 
constantly  before  us,  but  which  the  imperfection  of  our  senses 
renders  us  incapable  of  distinguishing.  Had  our  eyes  been 
better,  chemistry  would  have  been  without  usefulness  and  even 
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without  object,  since  we  should  at  once   have  seen  what  its 

Erocesaes  alone  can  now  reveal  to  us.  Analysis,  therefore,  may 
e  truly  said  to  be  the  art  of  the  blind :  its  necessity  arises  from 
the  imperfection  of  sense,  and  its  usefulness  consists  in  remedy- 
ing the  defect  of  sense, 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  analysis  we 
are  led  to  perceive  the  exact  object  of  scientific  research,  and  to 
understand  what  it  accomplishes,  and  o»/y  what  it  accomplishes 
when  successful.  Its  object  is,  to  ascertain  the  elements  of 
which  a  substance  is  composed,  and  the  series  of  changes  of 
which  it  is  the  subject  or  the  agent :  for  to  know  perfectly  all  the 
separate  bodies  which  co-exist  in  a  substance,  and  all  the 
different  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  affecting  other  sub- 
stances and  of  being  affected  by  them,  is  to  have  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  that  substance  which  the  human  mind 
can  acquire. 

And  this  precisely  is  the  object  of  mental  science.  But  here 
a  difficulty  occurs.  The  mind,  say  some,  is  simple,  the  mind  is 
indivisible,  the  mind  does  not  consist  of  parts,  the  mind  is  not 
made  up  of  different  elements  that  can  he  separated,  pre- 
cipitated, dissected  and  whatnot;  the  mind  is  one.  The  very 
idea  of  applying  such  a  process  as  that  of  analysis  to  the  mind 
is  therefore  m  itself  absurd.  Under  the  name  of  spiritualism  or 
of  some  other  term  of  the  like  signification  or  rather  of  no 
signification, — this  we  apprehend  is  a  view  which  is,  at  present, 
very  commonly  taken  of  this  subject. 

A  slight  attention  to  the  business  of  Naming  would  dissipate 
the  confusion  of  ideas  in  which  most  objections  of  this  nature 
have  their  origin,  and  would  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

Aa  we  perceive  chiefly  aggregates,  we  have  constant  occasion 
tospeak  of  aggregates.  Weraust  therefore  of  necessity  possess 
marks  by  which  these  aggregates  may  he  denoted.  The  inven- 
tion of  such  marks  is  the  business  of  language,  and  language 
has  devised  an  abundance  of  them  under  the  denomination  of 
general  terms;  ihe  word  body,  for  example,  i a  one  of  these 
marks,  one  of  these  general  terms  :  the  word  mind  is  another  : 
each  of  these  terms  includes  a  large  aggregate. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  organized  sub- 
stances ;  these  substances  are  moulded  into  distinct  and  various 
forms, — thus  constituting  definite  structures  which  are  termed 
organs  :  these  organs  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  perform- 
ing specific  actions,  which  are  called  functions.  Now  all  these 
structures  and  functions  are  included  and  expressed  by  the 
single  term,  "  body ;"  yet  an  analysis  of  what  is  included  in  this 
term,  finds  abundance  of  employment  for  two  extensive  branches 
of  science — anatomy  and  physiology,  j 
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In  like  manner  the  human  mind  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
sensations,  ideas,  feelings,  affections,  passions;  that  is,  it  is 
capable  of  existin?  in  different  states  of  consciousness :  or  it  is 
susceptible  of  various  affections.  All  these  different  states*-* 
all  these  various  affections  form  one  great  aggregate  which  are 
included  under  the  general  term,  Mind»  But  some  of  these 
states  are  simple,  otners  are  complex ;  some  are  pleasurable; 
others  are  painful ;  some  are  good,  others  are  bad ;  some  are  to 
be  cherished  and  strengthened  by  all  possible  means ;  others 
are  to  be  weakened  and  discouraged  by  all  the  expedients  that 
can  be  brought  into  operation.  Analysis^  therefore,  is  a  process 
which  is  applicable  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  which  when  actu- 
ally applied  to  it,  is  found  to  open  a  field  of  inquiry  as  extensive 
as,  and  far  more  difficult  than,  that  afforded  by  an  examination 
into  the  constitution  of  the  body ;  and  which,  like  the  former; 
finds  abundance  of  occupation  for  two  great  branches  of  science; 
mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

There  are  then  mental  as  well  as  physical  aggregates,  and  the* 
business  of  the  mental  philosopher  is  to  deal  with  these  mentid 
aggregates  just  as  the  natural  philosopher  deals  with  the  phy«> 
sical.  The  states  or  affections  of  the  mind  at  any  given  momenta 
constituting  the  consciousness  of  that  moment,  are  generallj 
exceedingly  complex.  There  is  no  chemical  substance,  into  what- 
ever numoer  of  elements  it  is  capable  of  being  resolved,  which 
possesses  a  more  compound  nature  than  most  of  the  thoughts 
that  pass  through  the  mind,  and  all  the  feelings  that  agitate  the 
heart.  Many  of  these  affections  consist  of  entire  trains  of  thought 
which  have  recurred  again  and  again ;  and  the  point  of  conscious- 
ness, constituting  the  particular  affection  of  the  moment,  could 
not  have  existed  without  the  previous  existence  of  all  these 
trains,  with  all  their  repetitions.  By  mental  analysis,  these 
complex  states  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  more  simple 
states ;  the  most  simple  constitute  the  elements  of  which  the 
complex  are  composed  :  the  laws  according  to  which  these 
elements  combine,  so  as  to  form  the  complex  states,  are  capable 
of  being  determined,  and  the  order  in  which,  when  formed,  they 
succeed  each  other,  is  capable  of  being  ascertained.  And  to 
know  all  this,  to  know  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  all  the  complex  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  6f 
which  our  varied  consciousness  consists, — to  know  the  laws  by 
which  these  combinations  are  formed, — to  know  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other, — to  know  what  antecedents  are  invariably 
followed  by  what  consequents, — is  to  know  the  mind.  To  bie 
able  to  obtain  this  species  of  knowledge  indeed,  to  be  able  to 
make  for  ourselves  the  requisite  analysis,  in  any  particular  case. 
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with  promptitude  and  accuracy,  is  a  power  which  can  be 
acquired  only  by  diligent  study  and  frequent  exercise,  but  which 
to  have  once  acquired,  is  to  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  the 
mind. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  will  demand  how  ? 
They  will  ask.  what  relation  can  there  be  between  the  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  and  the  command  of  them  ?  Admitting 
that  without  the  knowledge  there  cannot  be  the  command,  does 
the  knowledge  ensure  the  command  1 

The  knowledge  of  steam,  the  construction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  Calais  Packet,  do  not 
ensure  to  any  man  that  on  any  given  day  he  will  go  by  that 
packet  from  London  to  Calais  :  but  at  all  events,  in  knowing  i 
that  there  is  such  a  packet,  the  means  of  going  from  London  to 
Calais  are  known  to  every  man.  To  have  analysed,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  a  mental  combination ;  to  have  shown  the  pro- 
cess by  which  that  combination  is  effected  ;  to  have  expounded 
the  laws  by  which,  after  the  combination  is  formed,  it  succeeds 
to  other  combinatiouB,  and  causes  other  combinations  to  succeed 
to  it,  does  not  ensure  that  if  it  be  pleasurable  and  good,  the 
proper  expedients  wdl  be  adopted  to  render  it  as  constantly  and 

fiowerfully  present  to  the  mind  as  possible ;  or,  on  the  other 
land,  that  if  it  be  painful  and  evil,  the  proper  expedients  will 
be  adopted  to  render  it  as  constantly  absent  or  as  feebly  present 
as  possible.  To  do  that  is  the  business,  not  of  the  mental 
philosopher,  but  of  the  moral  instructor :  and  to  form  the  habit 
of  doing  it  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  mental  states,  is  a 
main  object,  and  an  unspeakably  important  object  of  education. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  performing  such  an  analysis,  the  mental 

Ehilosopher  does  two  thmgs  for  the  moral  instructor— he  furnishes 
im  with  an  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  him  how 
to  use  it.  Were  mental  analyses  performed  with  the  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  turn  them  to  this  practical  account,  and 
were  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  education  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  to  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
hel]>8  when  placed  within  their  reach — were  this  done  with  regard 
to  all  the  mental  phenomena  which  most  materially  influence 
men's  conduct  and  happiness,  let  any  one  set  himself  to  imagine 
(it  will  be  an  instructive  employment)  what  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  state  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings  would 
speedily  become. 

And  this  train  of  thought  brings  us  to  another  objection, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  very  common  and  a  very  old  one ; 
namely,  that,  after  all,  knowledge  is  not  virtue :  that  every  body 
knows  more  than  any  body  does :  that  what  is  wanted  is  a 
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commanding  motiye,  a  sure  and  steady  impulse  to.  do/  not  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  is  right  to  be'tlone* 

Clear,  exact,  certain  knowledge,  is  itself  that  commanding 
motive ;  of  itself  affords  that  sure  and  steady  impulse*  •  The 
difficulty  is,  to  get  the  knowledge  with  the  requisite  cleatness, 
exactness,  certainty.  The  moment  this  is  obtained,  all  difficulty 
is  at  an  end  :  the  actions  of  the  man  may  be  calculated  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  mechanist  can  calculate  the  moyements 
of  any  part  of  liis  machine. 

That  knowledge  is  virtue,  is  an  aphorism,  therefore,  that 
contains  a  no  less  certain,  and  a  far  more  profound  and  sublime 
truth,  than  the  more  celebrated  and  less-doubted  aphorimn, 
that  **  knowledge  is  power/'  The  clear,  exact,  and  certam  know- 
ledge of  what  is  conducive  to  happiness,  in  the  truest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  term,  as  surely  determines  the 
course  of  conduct  which  is  denominated  virtuous  (as  far  as  that 
knowledge  extends)  as  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  any 
given  physical  phenomena  can  ensure  the  production  of  any 
given  physical  result.  Men  are  no  more  capable  of  doing  volun- 
tarily wnat  they  are  certain  will  involve  them  in  misery, 
than  a  stone  is  capable,  of  its  own  accord,  of  flying  upwards. 
Were  it  otherwise,  human  beings  would  possess  no  moral  nature, 
and  would  be  capable  of  no  moral  conduct.  Mental  and  moral 
antecedents,  mental  and  moral  consequents,  are  as  fixed  and 
invariable  as  physical,  and  in  some  cases  at  least,  are  capable 
of  bein^  ascertained  with  eq^ual  certainty.  And  as  no  man 
voluntarily  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  fire,  because  no  man  is 
ignorant  that  such  an  act  will  occasion  him  useless  suffering, 
so  no  man  does,  and  no  man  is  capable  of  doing,  any  moral 
action  which  he  knows  will  as  surely  occasion  him  a  preponder- 
ance of  intense  pain,  as  that  fire  will  burn.  The  physical 
antecedents  that  produce  pain  are  in  general  well  known  to 
every  one,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  avoidance  is  possible,  they  are 
avoided  :  but  the  mental  and  the  moral  antecedents  that  proauce 
pain  are  sometimes  not  well  known :  with  regard  to  all  that  are 
not  well  known,  the  perception  of  the  certainty  of  the  sequence 
can  be  neither  universal  nor  irresistible.  In  all  their  true  inter- 
ests, intellectual,  moral,  and  political,  men  require  to  be 
instructed,  and  the  necessity  of  mental  and  moral  science  is 
founded  in  this  very  want  of  man's  nature.  Nevertheless,  the 
circumstances  that  invariably  promote  those  interests,  the 
circumstances  that  invariably  counteract  them,  are  as  uni- 
form as  those  that  produce  any  physical  phenomena:  some 
of  these  circumstances  are  already  ascertained  :  as  far  as  they 
fire  ascertained,  the  knowledge  ot  them  is  capable  of  being  com- 
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municated :  with  regard  to  all  these  known  mental  and  moral 
antecedents  and  consequents,  at  least,  it  mUst  be  possible  as 
strongly  to  associate  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  inyariableneids  of 
relation,  as  with  those  that  are  purely  physical.  To  teach  the 
student  for  his  own  sake,  and  to  teach  the  instructor  for  the 
sake  of  others,  with  regard  to  what  mental  and  moral  states  this 
is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
this  science.  The  full  power  of  education  to  communicate 
this  highest  kind  of  instruction,  has  never  yet  been  tried. 
When  shall  we  see  it  tried  upon  our  youth  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  our  country  ? 

There  is  another  way  in  which  mental  science  is  capable  of 
influencing  human  happiness,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  apprehended  ;  namely,  by  rendering  familiar  to  -  the 
mind,  the  sources  of  pleasurable  or  of  painful  emotions  in  others, 
and  by  regulating,  in  conformity  to  that  knowledge,  the  external 
deportment.  This  acquaintance  with  mental  phenomena 
affords  the  only  true  and  solid  foundation  of  politeness,  if  by 
politeness.be  meant  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of 
life,  so  as  to  give  the  least  pain  and  the  greatest  pleasure.  The 
man  whose  feelings  are  refined  and  delicate,  and  whose  manners 
the  habitual  cultivation  of  such  feelings  has  polished,  exerts 
the  charm  over  others  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  in  conse- 

auence  of  possessing  a  quick  perception  of  what  will  produce,  in 
dose  with  whom. he  converses,  agreeable  or  painful  trains  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  an  exquisite  tact  in  exciting  the 
former,  and  in  avoiding  the  latter  :  a  perception  and  tact  which 
cannot  have  been  acquired  without  careful  attention  to  the  im- 
pressions occasioned  by  slight  modifications  of  discourse  and 
deportment ;  a  look,  an  accent,  a  tone,  a  gesture.  Chesterfield, 
who  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  mental  phenomena,  regarded 
them  in  a  much  less  philosophical,  and  therefore  in  a  much  less 
perfect  manner  (perfect  for  his  purpose)  than  was  requisite  for 
the  acquisition  of  politeness,  in  this  its  truest  and  highest  sense  : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy  occupy  themselves  exclusively 
about  the  mere  ceremonials  of'^  behaviour.  And  what  is  the 
result?  A  pleasing  exterior,  which  is  compatible  with  the 
constant  indulgence  of  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  feelings  of  a 
base  nature*  If  some  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  the  late  ''  first 
gentleman  in  Europe'^  be  true,  a  sUght  analysis  of  the  impres- 
sions that  must. nave  been  produced  by  the  actions  related, 
would  prove  that  he  possessed  a  mind  essentially  and  grossly 
vulgar ;  and  were  the  analysis  extended  to  the  efiects  occasioned 
by  the  admitted  practices  of  his  admirers,  who  assume  to  take 
the  lead  in  forming  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  same  charge 
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would  be  sidbftanftiated  against  them*  He  only  k  %  gnutfamw 
ivfaoM  maantn  and  wkoaa  feelings  aie  gentle:  whoee  maimeie 
aie  geode»  beeanee  tb^  aie  tbe  result  of  lefined  tastes,  and 
wbose  ftdUngs  are  gentfe,  because  tbe  babit  of  stndying  tte 
Ratification  of  etb^s,  and  of  pos^ioning  bis  own^  bas  leBOMed 
bis  beart  benignant* 

Bat  tbe  practical  nsefvlness  of  mental  science*  to  wbiob  it 
was  our  wiw  to  direct  particular  attention,  soggeala  oonsidera* 
tions  of  a  Tery  different  class ;  and  has  rebtion  to  tbis  science 
especially  as  tbe  science  of  analysis.  The  object  of  analjrus, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  to  ascertain  the  separate  component 
elements  of  which  any  aggregate  is  formed.  Now  the  import- 
ance of  making  such  analrses,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
is  unspeakably  greater  ttian  is  commonly  understood,  and  tbe 
want  of  alnlity  to  make  them  by  educated,  nay  even  by  dis* 
tinguished  men,  is  incredible;  the  want  of  ability  to  make 
tb^  being  established  by  the  hci^  that  they  do  not  make 
them,  e?en  on  occasions  on  which  diey  seem  to  be  in  earnest 
to  mttke  them,  and  on  which,  at  all  events,  it  is  (tf  the  utmost 
imDortance  that  they  should  be  made. 

Who  can  think  of  tbe  word  legidaHon  without  seeing  the 
constant  necessity  there  is  for  the  most  exact  analysis  in  this 
science ;  without  seeing  the  terrible  evils  that  must  arise  if  here 
things  tibat  difier  be  not  discriminated,  and  if,  consequently,  the 
same  rule  be  applied  to  these  different  things.  Who  can  think 
of  the  immensity  of  the  interests  that  come  for  considemtion 
before  the  legisuttor,  that  are  decided  for  good  or  evil  by  him; 
tbe  number  of  human  bein^  whose  happiness  or  misery  is 
influenced,  and  the  degree  m  which  it  is  influenced,  by  the 
wisdom  or  the  folly  of  his  decision;  the  extent  to  which 
the  energies  of  a  whole  nation  may  be  repressed,  and  its 
progress  m  civilization,  in  wealth,  in  liberty,  in  virtue,  in  happi* 
ness,  in  eood  of  every  kind,  intellectual,  moral,  and  political^ 
be  retarded,  century  after  century,  by  his  want  of  the  power 
of  discrimination,  by  his  applying  the  same  rule  to  different 
things,  by  his  inconclusive  inferences  ;  in  a  word,  by  bad  logic 
acting  upon  false  facts  :  what  mind  is  capacious  enough  to  take 
into  its  view  the  suffering  that  in  time  past  has  had  its  origin  in 
this  source  ?  Who  can  think  of  the  minds  of  our  actual  legis- 
lators, and  say  that  we  are  better  off  now  ?  Who  can  think  of 
the  means  by  which  they  are  trained,  or  rather  of  the  absolute 
and  entire  neglect  of  all  attempts  to  train  them>  and  imagine 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  operation  calculated  to  mend  our  con<* 
dition.  And  what  is  the  fact  ?  Are  our  public  men  good  analysts  ? 
Are  they  excellent  appreciators  of  evidence  ?    JDo  they  indicate 
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remarkable  acnteness  in  the  detection  of  fallacies  ?  Do  they 
exemplify  extraordinary  soundness  of  judgment  in  the  deduction 
of  conclusions  ?  Do  mey  give  habitual  proof  that  they  have 
delivered  themselves  from  the  delusion  and  the  thraldom  of 
words  ?  Take  ^ip  any  morning  newspaper :  read  the  report  it 
may  chance  to  contain  of  their  most  matured  thoughts  on  any 

?*ven  subject -^on  the  Corn-laws  for  example,  on  FreeTrade^on 
arliamentary  Reform^  on  the  Vote  by  Ballot;  look  at  the 
clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  views;  at  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  their  facts;  at  the  aouteness  and  soundness  of  their 
inferences-— what  would  be  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of 
any  discerning  man  by  such  a  course  of  investigation  ?  much 
the  same,  we  apprehend,  as  would  be  produced  by  a  perusal  of 
the  writings  of  the  men  who  would  nave  the  minds  of  these 
legislators  remain  for  ever  as  they  are;  who  advocate  their  worst 
legislative  measures,  and  who  make  it  a  fundamental  obiectioB 
to  certain  views  of  government,  and  to  the  adoption,  on  tne  part 
of  the  governed,  of  certain  securities  against  mis-government 
which  such  views  suggest,  that  the  views,  and  securities  ia 
question  have  their  origin  in  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
are  wholly  unworthy  of  attention,  because  they  are  merely 
adapted  to  counteract  certain  propensities  of  human  nature. 
Such  senators  are  worthy  of  «uch  apologists  !  But  the  oom^ 
munity  to  which  such  arguments  are  offered, — ^what  must  the 
proposers  think  of  its  state  of  knowledge  ? 

Even  Mr«  Brougham,  an  advocate  for  the  schoolmaster,  and^ 
through  him,  a  friend  to  the  people,  at  a  meeting  lately  held  ia 
Yorkshire,  stated,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  parliamentary  reform  * 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
inhabitant  householders ;  that  he  was  even  a  friend  to  triennial 
parhaments ;  but  that  he  was  not  a  friend  to  voting  by  ballot  t 
that  is,  this  man  of  experience  presumed  so  much  upon  the 
want  of  knowledge,  or  the  want  of  logic,  in  the  worthy  electors 
of  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  as  to  venture  to  tell  them«  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  soliciting  them  to  return  him  to  parliament  as 
their  representative^  that  with  regard  to  a  public  measure,  which 
he  deemed  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  he  was  indeed  a 
friend  to  th^  end,,  but  not  to  the  means  to  the  end* 

A  lax  habit  of  thinking  leads  to  loose  conduct;  he  who 
habitually  neglects  mental,  will  not  be  apt  to  discern  moral  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  the  man  who  cannot  think  closely,  is  incapable, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  not  to  say  of  exalted,  but 
even  of  rigid  and  steady  virtue?  Do  we  find  the  converse  and 
the  confutation  of  this  m  the  pure  and  elevated  morality  of  our 

public  men?    Do  we  find  in  them  a  practical  proof  that  it  is 
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pomble  fiyr  loose  and  fieeUe  thoof^t  to  contract  ao  aDiaiice 
with  stmdy  and  res<diite  Tirtiie  ?  Vbtoe  mpiibliciiien!  The 
incongmitj  is  not  greater  in  the  idea  of  chastity  in  pnblic 
women !  PaUic  Tirtoe !  Thej  themsdres  kn^  at  it.  The 
man  who  in  their  presence  should  pretend  to  it,  or  qieak  as 
Aoog^  he  sincerely  expected  it,  to  a  cotainty  would  be  set 
down  by  them  as  a  fim  or  a  knare.  Woe  thoe  any  mondity 
left  in  the  country , — ^were  there  even  any  sense  of  pnblic  shame, 
— the  language  which,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  writing,  is 
held  by  some  members  of  parliament,  and  the  transactions 
which  are  openly  carried  on  by  others,  in  erery  part  of  Great 
Britain,  would  corer  the  nation  with  humiliation  as  with  a 
garment* 

At  a  public  meeting  recently  hdd  at  Birmingham,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  parliament  is  so  corrupt 
that  the  most  ingenious  man  would  find  it  impossiUe  to  devise 
a  nlan  which  should  so  inyariablj  operate  agamst  the  interests 
of  the  people!  What  does  this  language,  being  interpreted, 
signify  ;  That  public  men  of  the  present  day  are  so  corrupt 
that  they  do,  by  their  actual  conduct,  invariably  betray  the  trust 
rqiosed  in  them  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  would  be 
possible  under  any  other  circumstances  that  could  be  devised, 
even  thoueh  the  cleverest  man  should  set  himself  to  devise 
them !  Ine  practical  coomient  on  this  declaration  has  been 
recently  afforded  by  the  conduct  both  of  candidates  and  electors 
in  numerous  parts  of  the  country.  ^*  The  vending  of  seats  by 
aristocrats  is  becoming  notorious  to  all :  it  would  argue  an  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the  example  does  not 
operate  upon  needy  electors.  We  find  accordingly  boroughs 
tnat  were  accustomed  to  return  candidates  of  stated  principles, 
and  at  a  moderate  expense,  proclaiming  openly  their  readiness 
to  sell  themselves  to  the  best  bidder.  Rochester,  for  instance, 
which  used  to  send  members  to  parliament  for  a  few  hundred 

EDunds,  now  contains  a  body  of  electors,  who  have  published 
andbills,  testifying  that  their  minds  are  open  to  conviction,  and 
their  pockets  to  corruption.  Similar  examples  are  rife,  and  we 
need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisements  in  the  papers 
from  the  electors  of  Sudbury,  Taunton,  Ipswich,  Stafibrd, 
C6venti*y,"  8ic.* 

How  can  we  reap  if  we  do  not  sow  ?  Where  are  our  minds 
disciplined?  Where  are  our  consciences  bred?  We  have 
indeed  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  and  from  these 
ancient     seats     of    learning,    our    modem    legislators    still 

f  Examiner^  Ai^gust  J,  1830, 
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come';  but  of  the  philosophy  of  mind;  and  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  morals^  no  sound  is  heard  in  these  venerable 
and  venerated  ivedls.  Some  time  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  at  one  of  them  to  teach  the.  youth  the  foundation  of 
morals,  private  and  public ;  but  the  attempt  did  not  succeed ; 
and  the  practice  has  gone  into  desuetude,  which  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  since  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  effort,  while  it 
lasted,  must  have  been  admirable,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
record  which  the  professor  himself  has  left  us  of  its  practical 
tendency  in  his  cnapters  on  Church  Establishments,  and  on 
Subscription  to  Articles,  and  in  his  own  declaration,  that  for 
himself  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience. 

But  if  the  law-maker  be  thus  deficient  in  all  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  which  fit  him  for  his  office,  what  is  the 
case  with  the  practitioner  of  the  law?  "  With  minds  of  every 
class,''  says  Mr.  Bentham,  "  the  mind  of  the  lawyer  has  to  deal. 
Of  the  structure  of  the  human  mind  what  does  the  lawyer 
know  ?  Exactly  what  the  grub  knows  of  the  bud  it  preys 
upon.'* 

The  great  body  of  lawyers,  it  would  seem,  are  Realists :  for  they 
mistake  names  for  entities,  and  blindly  follow  out  in  practice  all 
the  consequences  that  would  happen  were  the  identity  of  the 
name  and  the  identity  of  the  thing  invariably  coincident.  They 
include,  for  example,  under  a  particular  name  a  certain  set  of 
circumstances ;  snould  this  name  chance  to  be  assigned  to  a 
different  set  of  circumstances,  that,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
lawyer,  alters  in  no  degree  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  he  goes  on  to 
attach  to  this  second  set  of  circumstances  the  same  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be,  which  were  previously  attached 
to  the  first.  Take  for  example  the  word  Monopoly.  Formerly 
it  was  not  unusual  to  purchase  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
selling  certain  commodities  to  the  people,  at  what  price  the 
purchaser  of  the  privilege  chose ;  this  privilege  was  secured  to 
its  purchaser  by  a  royal  instrument  called  a  patent,  the  pri- 
vilege itself  being  called  a  monopoly.  In  consequence  of  the 
mischiefs  produced  by  these  monopolies,  they  became  odious  to 
the  people ;  in  process  of  time  they  became  odious  also  "  in  the 
eye  of  tne  law,"  The  inventor  of  a  piece  of  mechanism  claimed 
the  exclusive  use  of  his  machine  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  labour  of  invention,  and  as  a  reward  for  the 
benefit  conferred  by  its  means  on  the  community.  His  claim 
was  granted;  the  instrument  securing  to  him  the  privil^e 
was  called  a  patent ;  and  another  privilege  secured  by  a  patent 
having  already  got  the  name  of  monopoly,  this  privilege  was 
also  called  a  monopoly.    What  was  the  effect  on  the  lawyer's 
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mind  of  calling  tfa^ge  two  things  by  tibe  samt  name?  To 
make  him  oonfoond  ihm  nature ;  to  induce  him  to  attach  to  die 
teobnd  set  of  cifeumatances^  the  same  consequences  that  he 
loond  attached  to  the  first. 

If  a  person  fashion  a  bust  from  a  mece  of  clay,  the  resnlt  of 
mental  labour  is  deemed  by  the  i^islator,  and  is  called  fay 
the  tawyer, ''  a  production  of  genius/'  it  is  "  a  work  of  art,''  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  copy-right ;  but  if  he  fashion  from  the 
same  substance  an  instrument  which  is  capable  of  some  useful 
applieation  to  the  arts,  of  abridging,  for  instance,  to  a  great 
tatent  the  time,  the  labour,  and  the  cost  spent  in  the  production 
of  some  article  of  manufacture  or  commerce,  this  is  not  a 
production  of  genius,  this  is  not  a  work  of  art,  this  does  not 
entitle  the  inventor  to  the  fruits  of  his  labour ;  this  is  merely  » 
^  mechanical  invention'' ;  if  the  legislator  give  him  any  exclusivo 
interest  in  it,  it  is  granted,  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  as  » 
privilege ;  the  lawyer,  in  his  turn,  strikes  upon  this  privilege 
die  name  monopoly ;  monopolies  are  injurious  to  the  people, 
monopolies  are  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  it  follows  that  this 
gmnt  must  be  construed  stricto  sensu.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence? that  the  labour  of  invention,  with  regard  to  all 
mechanical  productions,  is  not  only  profitless,  but  in  many 
cases  ruinous  to  the  inventor,  and  this  so  generally,  tod  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  it  has  become  proverbial  among  mechanists, 
that  those  who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  productions  of 
this  nature,  do  so  to  their  own  certain  loss.  And  the  public, 
mean  time,  loses  all  the  advantage  which  it  would  receive 
fhim  the  invention  of  implements  capable  of  multiplying 
production  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  abundant.  And 
k\l  this  because  the  lawyer  is  unable  to  see  through  the 
obscurity  of  a  word,  and  is  incapable  of  performing  the  very 
ilight  analysis  that  is  requisite  to  distinguish  the  two  sets  of 
circumstances,  which  are,  in  this  instance,  included  under  one 
and  the  same  term.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  clearly  defined  term  in  the  whole  system  of 
En^ish  law,— that  there  is  not  a  single  law-trearise  in  the 
English  language  which  contains  a  good  definition  of  the 
woras  law,  right,  obligation,  principle, — that  no  lawyer  is 
acquainted  with  any  determinate  criterion  of  right  or  wrong, 
but  that  all  lawyers  are,  in  the  room  of  it,  busily  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  number  of  fictitious  entities,  which  they 
mistake  for  real  entities,  such  as  *'  natural  equity,^  "  natural 
sentiments  of  mankind,"  ^*  innate  sense  of  justice,'^  and  a  host  of 
6ther8,-*-it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  analysis  is  a  process  which 
might  be  applied  with  some  advantage  to  the  law,-^that  sound 
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drilling  for  some  time  in  the  exercise  of  appljriog  it  would  do  no 
Bortof  mjury  to  the  lawyer's  mind, — and  that,  at  no  distant  period^ 
the  public  would  become  sensible  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
discipline  by  the. altered  state  of  its  purse. 

The  imputation  of  ReaUsmlies  with  still  greater  force  against 
the  whole  body  of  physicians  than  it  does  against  the  body  of 
lawyers.  Unrartunately  for  the  medical  mind,  a  catalogue  of 
names  has  been  drawn  up,  under  the  dienified  appellatioii 
of  Nosolofiy,  each  name  standing  at  the  head  of  an  enumeration 
of  a  certain  set  of  symptoms ;  Uiese  names  have  been  mistaken 
universally  <or  with  few  and  rare  exceptions)  for  things ;  and 
xsonsequently  the  symptoms  of  diseases  tor  diseases  themselves  { 
the  mere  signs  of  disorder  for  the  disordered  state.  It  has 
happened,  therefore,  and  according  to  the  laws  which  rejgalate 
the  suggestion  and  succession  or  the  trains  of  ideas  m  the 
human  mind,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  in  practice,  at 
the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  medical  men  have  set  themselves 
to  find  out  the  name  to  which  the  symptoms  presenting  them«» 
selves  might  be  referred,  not  to  discover  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  organ  on  which  the  symptoms  depend ;  and  that  when 
they  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  to  prescribe,  or  the  pestle  and 
mortar  to  compound,  what  they  have  had  in  view,  as  the  thing  to 
be  combatted,  has  been  the  nosological  name  under  which  an 
artificial  classification  chanced  to  arrange  certain  sets  of  symp- 
toms; not  the  morbid  processes,  which  alone  constitute  the 
disease,  which  alone  admit  of  counteraction,  which  alone  can 
be  objects  of  treatment.  With  the  name  is  associated  in  the 
practitioner's  mind  a  certain  set  of  remedies :  as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  suggest  the  name,  the  name  invariably  suggests  that 
particular  set  of  remedies  :  consequently,  if  the  name  suggested 
denote  an  opposite  morbid  state  from  that  which  actually  exists^ 
an  opposite  set  of  remedies  to  that  which  the  case  requires 
must  be  employed.  And  what  is  the  consequenoe?  What 
must  be  the  consequence  in  all  the  cases  in  which  life 
depends  on  the  counteraction  of  morbid  processes,  which  are' 
never  thought  of;  and  the  existence  of  -which  are  never  even 
an  object  of  attention  ?  What  must  be  the  consequence,  when 
men  to  whom  the  salvation  of  life  is  intrusted,  from  the  belief 
that  their  professional  pursuits  have  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  saving  life,  are  ignorant  even  of  the  very  object  at 
which  it  is  their  business  to  aim?  The  practical  consequences 
of  this  miserable  cheat  of  words,  with  which  the  medical  mind 
has  so  long  abused  itself-— what  must  they  hav-e  been  ?  Mekn- 
choly  and  many  are  those  consequences,  of  which  Death  could 
spesJL,  but  which  the  Grave  conceals  I 
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We  shall  advert  to  but  one  other  ckas  of  professioQal 
men,  who  have  wretchedly  failed  in  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  and  who  continue  to  fail  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.  Had' 
the  schoolmaster  been  as  intimately  acquainted  with  mental 
and  moral  phenomena  as  he  has  been  profoundly  ignorant  of 
them,  what  would  have  been  the  mental  and  the  moral  state  of 
the  present  generation  of  men  ?  Whether  his  purpose  be  to 
communicate  any  thing  from  the  stores  already  accumulated  in 
the  great  treasury  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  show  bow  mental 
labour  must  be  directed  in  order  to  furnish  any  new  contribution 
to  those  stores  ;  whether  he  aim  at  forming  a  mental  or  moral 
habit,  or  endeavour  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  ;  whether 
llis  object  be  to  instruct  or  to  govern,  to  stimulate  or  to  curb,  to 
guide  or  to  counteract,  he  can  do  neither  without  an  acquaintance 
frith  the  constitution  of  the  mind  upon  which  he  has  to  operate. 
Nothing  connected  with  human  affairs  is  calculated  to  till  an 
enlightened  and  benevolent  man  with  deeper  regret,  than  the  fact 
(and  unhappily  the  more  it  is  investigated  the  more  clearly  it 
appears  to  be  a  fact)  that  up  to  the  present  time  all  the  prevalent 
systems  of  education,  all  the  popular  modes  of  teaching,  all  the 
instruments  of  instruction,  all  school-books  and  all  school-dis- 
cipline, (with  few  exceptions)  have  been  founded  in  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  human  mind.  Some  of  these  plans,  it  is 
true,  have  been  constructed  with  such  exquisite  art  and  skill,  to 
counteract  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  professedly  framed, 
as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  they  were  devised  with  a  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  the  human  mind  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  turned  against  it.  Of  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  and  of 
the  mode  of  teaching  language  in  general,  long  prevalent  and  still 
prevalent  in  the  schools,  some  of  the  older  grammarians  have 
indeed  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Devil  actually  had  a  hand 
in  their  invention.  And  unquestionably  if  the  human  race  have 
an  evil  genius,  and  if  he  be  the  author  of  those  inventions,  the 
moment  when  the  idea  of  them  first  occurred  to  him  must  have 
been  one  of  exultation.  From  the  first  day  they  were  put  in 
operation,  until  the  present,  they  have  wrought  liis  will  with  such 
steadiness  and  power,  that  he  must  have  taken  an  amazing  pride 
and  pleasure  in  witnessing  how  well  they  worked.  To  an 
extent  which  even  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  they  have 
kept  the  human  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy,  obliging 
each  successive  generation  to  go  over  precisely  the  same  ground 
as  the  preceding,  and  with  the  same  toil;  allowing  incredibly 
little  to  be  transmitted  from  mind  to  mind  ;  making  every  one 
dimbby  the  aame  rugged  path  the  same  steep  ascent,  and  causing 
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time  to  erase,  not  to  deenen,  the  print  of  the  steps  by  which  some 
have  succeeded  in  reacning  the  summit,  and  the  vestiges  of 
which  mi^ht  have  rendered  the  ascent  less  difficult  to  others. 
By  inverting  the  natural  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  studied, 
by  beginning  with  the  abstract  instead  of  the  concrete,  by  pre- 
tending to  expound  the  general  law  before  the  individual  facts 
were  made  known,  the  study,  even  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  of  their  varied  and  extended  dependeacies,  than  the  percep- 
tion and  tracing  out  of  which  there  is  nothing  that  excites 
in  the  young  mind  a  more  intense  interest  or  a  more  pure  deUght, 
has  been  turned  into  loathing.  The  period  of  human  life  when 
all  the  faculties  of  the  human  being  are  vigorous  and  fresh,  and 
might  be  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  activity,  a  period  the 
recollections  of  which  ought  to  be  those  of  unmixed  delight  from 
association  with  the  highly  pleasurable  sensations  that  are  the 
natural  result  of  healthful  and  vigorous  exercise, — this  period 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  rendered  one  of  so  much  restraint  and 
mortification  that  it  cannot  be  recurred  to  without  feelings  of 
the  most  painful  regret,  not  unmixed  with  indignation.  But  the 
full  magnitude  of  the  mischief  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ultimate  re- 
sult, which  has  been,  not  only  to  counteract  the  developement 
of  the  mind  and  to  cramp  its  powers,  but  to  corrupt  its  affection^, 
and  to  render  it,  what  we  so  often  see  it,  narrow,  dark,  feeble, 
cowardly,  and  selfish.  In  a  word,  what  has  been  called  Educa- 
tion, instead  of  consisting  of  a  discipline  wisely  adapted  to  ex- 
pand the  faculties,  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge^  and 
above  all,  to  form  it  to  habits  of  reflection,  discrimination,  calm- 
ness, self-control,  self-denial,  truth,  courage  and  benignity,  has 
consisted  of  a  process  which  applied  in  infancy,  and  brought  to 
operate  with  surprising  constancy  and  force  through  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  youth  and  adolescence,  has  ended  by  making  the 
MAN,  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  worst  sense  of  those 
words,  alternately  slave  and  tyrant. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  evils  which  have  been  adverted 
to,  affect  the  highest  powers  and  the  most  precious  interests  of 
the  human  being,  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  human  bein^  to 
whom  their  baneful  influence  has  not  in  some  degree  extended, 
while  of  many  thousands  it  may  be  most  truly  affirmed  that 
they  have  occasioned  the  total  and  irretrievable  ruin — some 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  that  science, 
which,  when  cultivated  with  success,  will  put  an  end  to  them;; 
which  alone  is  adequate  to  remove  them,  and  which  will  diminish 
them  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood  and  brought  into  opera- 
tion. This  science  we  have  called  the  master-science  ;  and  it  is 
so,  not  only  because  it  is  in  itself  the  noblest,  but  also  because 
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it  exerts  a  paramount  influence  over  the  acc^uisition,  the  exten* 
Bion,  and  the  use,  of  every  other.  He  ivho  inoreases  our  know- 
ledge of  this  science  is  our  benefactor  in  the  highest  sense  in 
^hich  one  human  being  can  be  the  benefactor  of  another ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  time  will  come^  when  the  benefit  coq-» 
ferred  by  the  author  of  •*  The  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind^  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  inestimable; 
This  work  is  strictly  what  its  name  implies^  an  analytical  inves- 
tigation of  the  mental  phenomena.  It  consists  not  of  disquisi- 
tion, not  of  diffuse  and  rhetorical  writing,  but  of  a  close  and 
scientific  examination  into  the  composition  of  the  various  mental 
aggregates,  the  successions  of  whicn  constitute  our  existence.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  series  of  exercises,  in  which  the  points 
to  be  ascertained  are  stated  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  results  sought  for  is  shown  and  indi- 
cated in  such  a  manner,  that  the  student  is  taught,  not  only  how 
to  arrive  at  any  one  particular  result,  but  at  any  result  of  the  same 
nature  which  to  him  may  be  yet  unknown.  And  this  we  look  upon 
to  be  the  great  excellence  of  the  work ;  the  habit  of  mind  which 
the  study  of  it  is  calculated  to  form ;  the  habit  of  mental  reflect- 
tion^  or  rather  of  mental  dissection,  without  which  no  progress 
-can  be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  and  which  can 
•be  acquired  only  by  labour  and  perseverance.  Those  only  who 
have  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  acquiring  this  habit  are  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  putting  and  keepmg  it  in  exercise,  or  know 
how  very  rarely  that  exercise  is  performed.  All  long-con- 
tinued voluntary  efforts  are  painful.  Few  persons,  until 
they  make  the  trial,  are  aware  of  the  diflSculty  of  keeping  the 
arm  extended  at  full  length,  without  allowing  any  relaxation  of 
the  muscles,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes ;  nor  is  it  commonly 
suspected  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  fix  the  attention,  with^- 
out  interruption  or  diversion,  on  a  single  point  of  conscious- 
ness alone,  for  the  same  space  of  time.  The  power  of  con- 
tinuous attention,  however,  is  capable  of  being  strengthened 
to  a  far  greater  degree  even  than  the  power  of  continuous 
muscular  exertion ;  and  while  there  is  no  study  in  which  this 
power  is  more  requisite  than  in  that  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
there  is  none  which  has  so  remarkable  a  tendency  to  improve 
and  to  perfect  the  faculty. 

It  is  certain  that  he  who,  without  having  previously  exercised 
his  mind  in  investigations  of  this  nature,  reads  this  work  as  he 
would  read  an  account  of  some  natural  phenomena,  or  as  he 
would  go  over  a  bare  chemical  analysis,  will  peruse  it  with  little 
profit.  It  will  do  good  to  none  whom  it  does  not  induce  to 
observe  with  closeness  his  own  states  of  consciousness ;  whom 
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it  does  not  excite  to  perform  for  himself  those  mental  analyses 
which  have  indeed  been  performed  for  him,  but  which  have  been 
given  chiefly  as  specimens ;  whom  it  does  not  stimulate  to  repeat 
again  and  again,  these  and  similar  analyses,  until  the  processes 
shall  have  become  perfectly  easy/ familiar,  and  sure.  When 
the  student  has  acquired  this  power,  then  he  will  understand  the 
value  of  the  instrument  whicn  is  now  put  into  his  hands,  and 
will  see  with  what  incredible  advantage  it  is  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  occupy  his 
attention— -subjects  in  which  his  own  happiness,  and  that  of  his 
fellow  beings  are  most  deeply  involved. 

"  I  am  fully  aware,^'  says  Professor  Stewart,  "  that  whoever  in 
treating  of  the  human  mind,  aims  to  be  understood,  must  lay  his 
account  with  forfeiting,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  his  readers,  all  pretensions  to  depth,  to  subtlety,  or  to  inven- 
tion. I  may  add  that  it  is  chiefly  in  those  discussions  which 
possess  the  best  claims  to  originality,  where  he  may  expect  to 
oe  told  by  the  multitude,  that  they  have  learned  from  him 
nothing  but  what  they  knew  before." 

'   *•  Such  is  the  strange  nature  of  man,"observes  Professor  Brown, 
'''that  the  simplicity  of  truth, which  might  seem  to  be  its  essential 
^harm,  and  which  renders  it  doubly  valuable  in  relation  to  the 
Weakness  of  his  faculties,  is  the  very  circumstance  that  renders 
it  least  attractive  to  him ;  end  though,  in  his  analysis  of  every 
thing  that  is  compound  in  matter,  or  involved  in  thought,  he 
ooilstantly  flatters  himself  that  it  is  this  very  simplicity  which 
he  loves  and  seeks,  he  yet,  when  he  arrives  at  absolute  simpli- 
city, feels  an  equal  tendency  to  turn  away  from  it,  and  gladly 
prefers  to  it  any  thin^  that  is  more  mysterious,  merely  because 
It  is  mysterious,      i  am  persuaded,  said  one  who  knew  our 
nature  well,  that  if  the  majority  of  mankind  could  be  made  to 
see  the  order  of  the  universe,  such  as  it  is ;  as  they  would  not 
remark  in  it  any  virtues  attached  to  certain  numbers,  nor  any 
properties  inherent  in  certain  planets,  nor  fatalities  in  certain 
-times  and  revolutions  of  these,  they  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
strain themselves,  on  the  sight  of  this  admirable  regularity  and 
beauty,  from  crying  out  with  astonishment.  What,  is  this  all  ?" 

Although  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  exclamation.  What,  is  this 
all  ?  will  burst  from  the  lips  of  not  a  few  on  arriving  at  the  result 
of  many  of  the  analyses  which  have  been  most  successfully 
performed  by  Mr.  Mill,  nevertheless  there  is  a  class  of  readers 
who  will  clearly  perceive,  and  gladly  acknowledge,  how  much 
this  author  has  done  towards  accomplishing  the  prediction  of 
Hartley,  that  some  one  would  ultimately  succeed  in  resolving 
all  the  mental  phenomena  into  sensation  and  association.  There 
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is,  indeed,  another  element  which,  although  it  was  not  entirely 
overlooked  by  this  great  philosopher,  certainly  was  not  duly 
appreciated  by  him,  that  is,  naming ;  an  element,  the  nature  of 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  investigated  at  great  length,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  which  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  trace  and  to  elucidate, 
often  \Vith  the  happiest  result.  In  a  word,  sensation,  associa- 
tion, and  naming,  are  the  three  elements  which  are  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  what  the  four  elements,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  azote,  are  to  the  composition  of  the  body. 
.  Instead  of  entering  into  any  analysis  of  Mr.  Mill's  work,  of 
which  the  brief  space  that  remains  to  us  will  not  admit,  we 
shall  conclude  with  an  observation  or  two  on  a  point  on  which 
Mr.  Mill  does  not  enter.  Fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
having  in  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena a  distinct  conception  of  the  simple  elements  of  which  the 
compound  mental^  states  are  composed,  Mr.  Mill  begins  his 
investigation  with  sensation,  and  with  those  cases  of  sensation 
which  are  most  familiar,  and  which  can  be  most  easily  thought 
of  by  themselves  ;  that  is,  of  which  a  conception  free  from  the 
mixture  of  any  extraneous  ingredient  can  be  most  certainly 
formed.  We  recommend  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  student.  He  will  find  his  subsequent  analysis 
of  the  complex  mental  phenomena  exceedingly  facilitated  by 
acquiring  in  the  commencement  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  simple  mental  states,  that  are  the  immediate  result  of  sensa- 
tion. And  for  the  more  clear  and  perfect  understanding  of 
sensation  itself,  it  is  desirable  that  some  account  should  be  given 
of  the  physical  apparatus,  and  of  the  physiological  process 
upon  which  it  depenas.  It  is  true  that  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  concerned 
in  sensation,  do  no  more  than  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
ultimate  facts,  the  exact  events  that  happen  :  but  still,  since 
a  knowledge  of  those  events  enables  us  to  understand  with 
greater  precision  the  simple  states  of  sensation,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  expound  in  a  few  brief  words  the  sum  of  what  physio- 
logists, up  to  the  present  time,  have  succeeded  in  making  out. 

:  The  physical  phenomena  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend, 
are  those  which  relate  both  to  sensation  and  to  motion.  Often 
sensation  and  motion  are  closely  related,  being  reciprocally 
antecedents  and  sequents  :  at  other  times  there  is  no  relation 
whatever  between  them ;  and  it  is  important,  aa  will  be  seen 
immediately,  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  caa^  in  which 
that  relation  does  or  does  not  subsist. 

Sensation  is  a  function  of  the  nervous  system ;-  motion  is  a 
function  of  the  muscular  fibre.    The  nervous  system  consists  of 
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brain^  spinal  cord,  and  nerves.  Of  the  structure  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  it  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to 
say  any.  thing ;  it  is  only  requisite  to  state  that  there  is  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  seat  of  sensation  is  exclu- 
sively in  these  portions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Nerves  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  brain  or  spinal 
coftd,  and  by  the  other  extremity  to  certain  instruments,  which 
are  called  organs.  A  nerve  is  composed  of  neryous  matter,  and 
of  membrane.  The  nervous  matter  is  a  soft  pulpy  substance, 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  bi*ain  and  spinal  cord ;  the 
membrane  forms  a  sheath  or  tube  around  this  matter,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  enclose  it.  From  the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  which  is 
attached  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  to  that  which  terminates  in 
an  organ,  this  nervous  matter  is  uninterruptedly  continuous, 
and  this  continuity. is  essential  to  its  function.* 

An  organ  of  sense  consists  of  organized  substance  and  of  nervous 
matter.  The  conformation  of  the  organized  substance  is  such  as 
specifically  to  adapt  it  to  receive  and  modify  certain  impressions 
produced  oy  external  bodies  ;  the  conformation  of  the  nervous 
matter  is  such  as  suitably  to  dispose  it  for  the  reception  of  those 
impressions  after  they  have  been  thus  modified :  to  this  nervous 
matter  one  extremity  of  the  nerve  is  attached,  while  the  other 
extremity,  as  has  been  stated,  is  united  to  the  brain  or  the 
spinal  cord ;  whatever  impression  is  received  by  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  organ  of  sense  is  conveyed  by  it  to  the  nerve, 
and  by  the  nerve  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  events  that  take 
place  in  the  operation  of  sensation.  These  events  are  three  : — 
First,  the  communication  of  an  impression  by  the  organ  of 
sense  to  the  nerve  which  is  in  connection  with  it;  seccmdly, 
the  transmission  of  that  impression  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  ;  thirdly,  the  reception  of  that  im- 
pression by  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  By  the  most  ample 
deduction  of  facts  it  is  proved,  that  an  external  impression 
cannot  produce  sensation  unless  each  of  these  events  take 
place,  and  in  the  exact  order  here  stated.  The  effect  produced 
in  the  or^an  of  sense,  that  is  the  impression  it  receives,  must  be 
communicated  to  the  nerve ;  the  nerve  must  transmit  it  to  the 


*  From  some  curious  experiments  wliicli  have  been  lately  performed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  function  of  a  nerve  can  be  performed  without  an  abso- 
lute continuity  of  its  nervous  matter :  if  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  be  cut^  and 
its  cut  ends  be  placed  within  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  of  eacU^other, 
the  function  of  the  nerve  goes  on ;  if  they  are  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
the  function  of  the  nerve  is  whoUy  at  an  end. 
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braid  or  spinal  cord  ;  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  'must  receive  it  I 
that  reception  is  sensation.  ^ 

Motion  is  of  two  species,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  The 
distinction  with  reference  to  our  present  subject  is  important^ 
because  sensation  is  connected  with  the  firsts  but  it  is  not 
connected  with  the  second. 

Voluntary  motion  includes  those  actions  of  the  muscles  by* 
which  locomotion  is  performed,  or  any  desire  pr  purpose  of  the 
animal  accomplished.  Involuntary  motion  includes  tnose  actions 
of  the  muscles  by  which  the  conservative  functions  are  carried  on ; 
that  is,  the  greater  part  of  those  minute  operations  that  compose 
the  functions  of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  ex-* 
^retion,  and  so  on — functions  which  maintain  the  life  of  the 
animal. 

Both  species  of  motion  are  performed  by  the  action  of  the 
muscular  fibre  ;  by  that  action  which  is  called  contraction^  a^d 
which  consists  in  the  shortening  of  the  fibre.  No  nauscular  fibre 
c^an  contract  of  itself,  it  must  be  excited  to  contraction  by  6omei 
external  agent ;  that  agent,  whatever  it  be,  is  called  a  istimulant^ 
To  all  voluntary  muscles  there  belongs  but  one  proper  slimulanti 
that  is,  volition,  or  rather  some  nervous  influence  sent  by  voliticm 
into  these  muscles.  To  involuntary  muscles  there  are  numerous 
stimulants.  In  general  each  involuntary  muscle  has  its  own 
specific  stimulus.  Thus  the  specific  stimulus  of  the  heart 
is  blood  :  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  venous  blood,  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  arterial  blood.  The  specific  stimulus  of  the 
stomach  is  aliment :  of  the  small  intestines  chyle  :  of  the  large 
intestines  the  refuse  matter  of  the  aliment  which  has  not  been 
converted  into  chyle,  and  so  on.  Hence  we  learn  why  the  action 
of  voluntary  muscles  is  only  occasional :  why  on  the  contrary 
the  action  of  involuntary  muscles,  is  for  the  most  part  inces-^ 
sant,  continuing  day  ahd  night  without  intermission  during 
the  whole  period  of  life.  Muscles  act  only  when  their  proper 
stimulus  is  applied  to  them.  The  stimulus  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  applied  to  them  only  at  intervals ;  namely  when  the 
will  of  the  animal  excites  them  to  action :  on  the  other  hand  the 
stimulus  of  involuntary  muscles  is  applied  to  them  incessantly, 
the  nutritive  processes  of  the  economy  requiring  their  uninter- 
mitting  action.  The  volition  of  the  animal  can  at  any  time 
determine  to  the  voluntary  muscles  theft  pTOper  stimulus,-— 
hence  they  must  at  all  times  be  at  the  command  of  the  animal, 
and  this  it  is  which  renders  them  voluntary.  But  the  proper 
stimulus  of  the  involuntary  muscles  cannot  be  determined  to 
them  by  the  will  of  the  animal :  it  is  determined  by  peculiar 
rhal  laws  over  which  the  volition  pf  the  animal  has  no  control ; 
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andy  in  consequence  of  thiff  arrangement,  they  must  neces- 
sarilgi  be  placed  wholly  beyond  the  command  of  the  animal, 
and  Tor  that  very  reason  rendered  involuntary.  The  wisdom  of 
the  constitution  of  this  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  admira- 
ble. The  voluntary  muscles  are  the  instruments  by  which 
the  animal  accomplishes  its  desires  :  of  these  instruments  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  have  the  command.  But  the  involun- 
tary muscles  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  physical  pro- 
cesses that  sustain  life  are  carried  on :  these  operations  in- 
conceivably minute,  countless  in  number,  and  requiring  for  the 
conservation  and  integrity  of  the  whole  machinery  that  their 
action  should  be  unceasing,  were  these  operations  placed  in 
any  degree  within  the  control  of  the  animal,  might  be  greatly 
impeded  by  his  volition,  but  could  not  possibly  be  promoted 
by  it :  they  are  therefore  placed  beyond  it. 

In  voluntary  motion  the  events  that  form  the  train  belongii^ 
to  the  operation,  take  place  in  the  inverse  order  of  those  of 
sensation*  In  voluntary  motion  there  is  first  an  influence  com- 
municated from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  the  nerve ;  this  influ-. 
ence  is  propagated,  down  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  to  the  muscle  ; 
and  when  received  by  the  muscle  it  produces  an  effect  upon  its 
fibres  which  causes  them  to  contract.  The  proof  is  even  more 
full  and  complete  that  all  these  events  are  essential  to  the 
action  of  the  muscle,  than  it  is  that  each  event  in  the  train  of 
sensation  is  indispensable  to  the  result.  In  motion  then  the 
influence  begins  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  ends  in  the  in- 
strument :  in  sensation,  on  the  contrary,  it  begins  in  the  organ 
or  instrument,  mid  ends  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  for  the  establishment  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  accurate  experiments  of  modem  physiologists, 
that  the  nerve  of  sensation  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  nerve 
of  motion,  and  that  each  has  its  own  peculiar  and  appropriate 
seat  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

We  have  stated  that  a  nerve  is  composed  of  a  quantity  of 
nervous  matter  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  membrane.  But  when  a 
nerve  is  particularly  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  smaller  nerves :  to  be,  in  fact,  an  aggregate  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  threads  of  nervous  matter,  each  enveloped  in  its  own  mem^ 
brane :  these  threads  arc  called  filaments.  A  glance  at  the  ac- 
companying wood-cut  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  more  distinc'. 
conception  of  this  structure  than  any  description.  A  represents 
a  nerve  enveloped  in  its  _  ^^  .  A 
membrane ;  B  B  the  dis-  ^ 
tinct  filaments  of  which 
it }»  composedi  .^  one  of 
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tiiese  filaments  dissected  out.  Now '  these  filaments,  taken 
altc^ether,  may  perform  one  function,  that  of  sensation 
for  example,  or  some  may  perform  the  function  of  sensa- 
tion and  some  that  of  motion ;  but  the  filaments  of  sensa- 
tion,  though  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  with  those  of 
motion,  apparently  for  the  convenience  of  distribution  to  their 
respective  organs,  always  remain  perfectly  distinct;  they  are 
merely  in  j  uxta-position :  they  never  intermix  in  substance, 
never  interfere  in  function.  And  the  important  fact  is,  that  if 
all  the  filaments  of  a  nerve  perform  the  same  function,  they  are  all 
united  to  the  same  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  but  if  some 
perform  one  function  and  some  another,  some  filaments  are 
united  to  one  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  and  others  to 
another  part.  The  spinal  nerves,  for  instance,  are  compound 
nerves,  that  is,  some  of  the  filaments  of  which  they  are-  com- 
posed are  for  sensation,  and  others  for  motion.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  different  filaments  at  their  junction  with  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  distmctly  seen  by  referring  to  the  annexed 
figare :  AA  represent  the  spinal  cord  seen  in  front ;  BBBB^ 


the  membrane  in  which  it  is  enveloped  reflected  back,  C  a 
spinal  nerve  with  all  the  filaments  of  which  it  is  composed 
mixed  together,  D  £  two  masses  of  these  filaments  separating 
from  each  other,  the  one  E  going  to  be  attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord  F,  and  the  other  D  going  to  be 
attached  to  the  posterior  surface.  Now  it  is  established  by  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  filaments  attached  to  the 
anterior  surface  are  for  motion,  while  those  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior  surface  are  for  sensation.  If  in  a  living  animal  the  anterior 
filaments  are  pricked  or  irritated,  the  animal  gives  no  indication 
of  feeling,  but  the  muscles  to  which  the  injured  filaments  aredis- 
Uibat«d>  are  thrown  into  violent  contractious :  on  the  contrary^ 
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if  the  posterior  filaments  are  pricked  or  irritated^  no  muscle  is  in 
the  least  degree  excited,  but  the  animal  betrays  unequivocal  in- 
dications of  suffering.  As  the  filaments  are  blended  together  in  the 
nerve  at  C,  there  is  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  those  that  are 
for  motion  from  those  that  are  for  sensation  ;  but  those  which 
perform  the  one  function  separating  from  those  which  perform 
the  other  before  their  insertion  into  the  spinal  cord^  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  ascertain  by  experiment  which  function  each 
performs.  Whether  there  are  distinct  filaments  for  conveying 
nervous  influence  to  the  involuntary  muscles,  has  not  vet  been 
made  out;  but  since  there  is  a  distinct  system  of  nerves  (the  sym- 
pathetic) which  seem  to  be  chiefly  appropriated  to  those  organs 
and  which  unquestionably  are  not  sentient  nerves, — ^it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  to  be  hoped  that  physiolo- 
gists will  hereafter  supply  the  evidence  of  it,  tor  when  this  link 
IS  added  to  the  chain  it  will  be  complete. 

We  have  seen  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are  both  the  instru- 
ments of  loco-motion,  and  the  means  by  which  the  animal  acts  on 
external  objects  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  desire  it  may  feel,  or  any  conception  it  may  form : 
that  of  these  instruments,  the  very  end  of  their  existence  re- 
quires that  it  should  have  the  complete  and  the  instantaneous 
command ;  that^  on  the  contrary,  tne  involuntary  muscles  are 
the  instruments  by  which  the  physical  and  the  vital  processes 
that  sustain  life  are  carried  on :  that  the  regularity  and  con- 
stancy of  their  action  might  be  interrupted,  but  could  seldom 
be  promoted  by  the  volition  of  the  animal ;  that,  therefore,  they 
are  placed  beyond  its  control,  and  are  consequently  rendered 
involuntary.  Now,  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  wise  constitution  of 
our  nature,  that  the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  should  be 
attended  with  sensation,  but  that  the  action  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  should  be  wholly  unattended  with  it.  This  fact  de- 
serves particular  attention.  We  could  have  had  no  idea  of  re- 
sistance, for  example,  "  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  what  we 
call  our  idea  of  matter,  without  the  feelings  which  attend  the 
action  of  voluntary  muscles.  Resistance  means  a  force  opposed 
to  a  force ;  the  force  of  the  object  opposed  to  the  force  which 
we  apply  to  it.  The  force  which  we  apply  is  the  action  of  our 
muscles,  which  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  feelings  which  ac- 
company it.  Our  idea  of  resistance  then  is  the  idea  of  our  own 
feelings  in  applying  muscular  force.  The  feeling  of  weight  or 
attraction,  is  also  a  feeling  of  resistance." — There  are  other 
elementary  sensations  which  are  derived  from  the  action  of  the 
voluntary  muscles^  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  at  pre- 
sent :  it  is  suflicient  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  action  is  a  source 

of  seyeral  distinct  aud  very  important  primary  &QU!^^t»v;»\&x 
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•  The  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  as 
long  as  it  is  natural  and  healthy,  is  attended  with  no  distinct 
oonsciousness.  These  involunUiry  muscles,  as  has  been  stated, 
are  the  instruments  by  which  the  vegetative  functions  are  per* 
formed,  or  by  which  those  processes  are  carried  on,  which  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  organized  structure.  All 
these  processes  go  on  without  producmg  any  distinct  con- 
sciousness. In  the  plant,  these  vegetative  processes  are  the  only 
functions  that  are  performed ;  in  the  animal,  the  two  functions  of 
sensation  and  motion  are  superadded ;  but  the  addition  of  these 
two  new  functions  in  the  animal,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
functions  which  it  performs  in  common  with  the  plant.  We  do 
QOt  feel  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  nor 
the  change  of  chyme  into  chyle  in  the  duodenum.  When  duly 
elaborated,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  absorption  of  the  chyle 
by  the  lacteal  vessels,  nor  of  its  transmission  by  these  tubes 
into  the  cumsnt  of  the  venous  blood.  We  are  not  taught  by 
^y  internal  sensation,  that  there  is  an  immense  column  of 
blood  always  flowing  towards  the  heart,  and  another  column 
always  pouring  from  it*  Although  the  musculcLt  contractions 
by  which  the  circulation  is  accomplished  are  powerful  and  in* 
eessant,  ccmtinuihg  night  and  day  without  intermission,  from  the 
ooipmencement  to  the  termination  of  life,  yet  so  little  are  we 
conscious  of  their  existence,  that  a  century  or  two  only  have 
elapsed  since  the  circulation  itself  was  discovered.  Neverthe^ 
lestf,  the  general  result  of  these  involuntary  actions  is  a  con* 
sciousness  which  is  •  quite  distinct  and  peculiar.  When  all 
these  actions  go  on  vigorously  and  well»  the  general  result  is  a 
state  of  consciousness,  a  state  of  pleasurable  sensation,  common 
to  the  entire  system,  which  every  one  has  felt,  whibh  cannot  be 
described,  but  which  is  named  the  state  of  health.  This  general 
and  peculiar  consciousness,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  natural 
action  of  all  the  organsi  which  we  denominate  health,  is  the 
only  consciousness  which,  as  long  as  they  remain  perfectly 
sound,  the  involuntary  actions  contribute  to  produce  :  for  the 
moment  their  action  becomes  distinctly  perceptible,  even  per- 
ceptible enough  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  organ  producing 
the  sensation,  it  is  a  certain  "  sign  that  the  action  of  that  orgcui 
is  deranged.  Hence  it  is  truly  said,  that  digestion  is  performed 
perfectly  only  when  it  is  accomplished  without  0}xt  knowing 
that  we  have  a  stomach.  But  in  disease,  the  case  is  widely 
difierent:  comparatively  slight  deviations  from  the  state  of 
health  render  some  of  these  involuntary  actions  but  too  acutely 
sensible,  and  then  they  immediately  become  very  important 
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to  a  for  greater  degree  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  Both 
as  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  morbid 
states  of  consciousness^  to  detect  the  sources  as  well  as 
the  elements  of  the  latter^  and  to  discover  the  means  of  coun- 
teracting the  circumstances  that  tend  to  their  formatioTi»  i( 
is  Tery  important  to  attend  to  the  distinction  here  pointed  oi^ii 
If,  for  example,  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  be  inflamed^ 
there  is  often  no  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  itself;  but 
the  most  distressing  sensations  are  produced  in  the  9ystem  in 
general ;  the  appetite  either  entirely  fails,  or  becomes  voracious^ 
the  function  of  digestion  is  disordered,  healthy  cl^le  is  not 
formed,  the  strength  fails>  the  flesh  wastes>  the  voluntary 
muscles  lose  their  firmness,  and  become  soft  and  flaccid } 
their  mobility  increases  to  such  a  degree^  that  they  are  excite^ 
to  irregular  and  violent  action  on  Uie  appUoation  of  almost 
any  stimulus,  however  slight ;  the  sensibility  increases  in  a  still 
greater  proportion;  circumsUnces  which,  ma  state  of  healthy 
would  excite  scarcely  any  feeling,  are  now  the  causes  of 
emotions  almost  too  painful  to  be  endured ;  the  trains  of  ideaa 
not  only  become  pretematurally  intense,  but  they  succeed  ew&h 
other  with  preternatural  rapidity,  hence  their  true  relations  are 
not  distinctly  perceived;  often  indeed  so  coniPusedly)' that  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  is  impossible.  One  ^  the  most 
painful  feelings  connected  with  this  disordered  state,  is  the 
consciousness  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  weakness^ 
vacillation,  and  untrust worthiness ;  it  cannot  fix  its  attention 
with  steadiness  on  any  point,  and  the  mental  irritability  that; 
results,  reacts  upon  the  diseased  or^an  that  produces  it, 
aggravating  the  physical  disease,  while  that,  m  its  tura^ 
increases  uie  mental  disorder,  and  thus  a  state  of  body  and 
mind  is  produced  that  is  trjily  wretched.  This  is  the  state  to 
which  the  strange  name  X)f  "  nervous"  is  often  attached. 

In  like  manner  if  the  secretion  of  the  liver  be  imperfect,  the 
process  of  digestion  is  equally  impaired.  Healthy  bile  not 
being  mixed  with  the  nutritive  matter  prepared  by  t£^  stomach, 
healUiy  chyle  cannot  be  formed ;  the  body  immediately  feels 
inert  and  languid,  the  mind  dull  and  torpid,  the  trains  of  ideas 
become  gloomy  and  desponding,  and  the  temper  irritable  and 
capricious. 

Again,  the  nerves  that  supply  all  the  nutritive  organs  are 
post  intimately  connected  witn  certain  large  nervous  ganglia 
and  plexuses  situated  in  the  abdomen.  A  state  of  irritation, 
or  of  slight  and  long«continued  inflammation  of  these  ganglia 
and  plexuses,  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  circle  of  diseases,  which 

influence  the  train*  of  thought  and  feeling  in«  most  remarktble 
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and  an  exceedingly  painful  manner.  All  these  morbid  states 
have  hitherto  been  jumbled  together  under  the  names  of  nervous 
and  bilious.  Little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  discri- 
mination of  the  diseases  that  arise  from  this  source^  but  atten- 
tion is  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  the  power  which  a  clear 
and  exact  knowledge  of  it  will  confer,  to  mitigate  human  suffer- 
ing is  immense. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  first  origin  of  mania  takes  its  rise  in  some  physical  disorder 
of  this  nature ;  and  that  if  the  seat  of  the  malady,  and  the 
nature  of  the  disordered  state,  were  discriminated  at  an  early 
period,  the  occurrence  of  the  maniacal  condition  might  be  effec- 
tually prevented.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  niose  mental 
states  which  do  not  entirely  overwhelm  the  volition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  obviously  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  controlling 
his  actions,  but  which  still  hurry  him  into  extravagant  and 
vicious  courses,  terminating  at  length  in  the  commission  of 
atrocious  crimes,  not  unfrequently  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
physical  disease,  and  might  be  wholly  prevented  were  the  phy- 
sical disease  attended  to  in  the  commencement,  and  the  proper 
remedies  applied.  How  many  crimes  would  be  prevented  were 
the  physical  health  studied  with  relation  to  the  mental  and  the 
moral  f  How  much  suffering  would  be  saved  were  the  mental 
and  the  moral  health  studied  with  relation  to  the  physical  i 
Surely  these  are  considerations  which  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  parent,  the  instructor,  the  physician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
legislator. 


Art.  II.— 1,  History  of  Scotland.     By  Patrick  Frazer  Tvtler,  Esq. 
r.R.S.E.,andF.A.  S.    Vols.  1,  2,  3.     Edinburgh.   '1828-9. 

2.  The  History  of  Scotland.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.     Vol.  1. 
London.     1830. 

JJISTORY  is  in  truth,  as  hath  been  said  of  it,  little  else  than 
a  re^ster  of  crimes.  There  is  scarcely  a  green  spot — 
an  oasis  in  its  vast  desert,  on  which  the  jtided  mind  and  eye  of 
the  intellectual  traveller  can  rest  for  a  moment  with  unmingled 
satisfaction.  Murder  succeeds  to  murder,  and  massacre  to 
massacre ;  fraud  follows  fraud,  oppression  oppression,  and  injus- 
tice injustice ;  successful  crime,  violence,  and  villany  call  aloud  to 
and  cheer  on  crime,  violence,  and  villany,  in  the  vain  and  unprofit- 
able record,  until  we  turn  with  a  disgust  that  amounts  to  loathing, 
and  ask  if  this  be  the  policy,  the  heroism  and  the  wisdom,  if  these 
be  the  boasted  deeds  of  those  venerable  and  illustripus  ancestors. 
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whom  some  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  to  us  as  the 
pure  and  unapproachable  models  of  whatever  is  wise^  virtuous, 
and  valiant.  To  a  mind  turning  from  the  consideration  of  the 
point  which  human  society  has  at  present  attained,  and  the 
prospects  which  calm  and  enlightened  benevolence  holds 
out  to  it  for  the  future,  the  history  of  the  past,  at  least  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  written,  seems  almost  as  little  calculated  either 
for  pleasure  or  instruction,  as  to  a  mind  sane  and  well  regu- 
lated would  be  the  horrible  and  revolting  records  of  a  mad- 
house or  a  brothel. 

The  Scotch  are  fond  and  proud  of  their  history.  To  such  a 
degree  are  they  so,  that,  if  they  possessed  the  Romanes  power,  in 
all  probability  there  would  be  no  deficiency  of  his  will,  to  force 
some  rude  and  filthy  fable  of  divinity  of  "origin  down  the  throat  of 
mankind.  But  that  trick  has  never  succeeded,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Greeks  had  none  to 
detect  and  contradict  their  fables  :  they  had  not  then,  as  they 
had  afterwards,  a  mark  set  upon  their  monstrous  mendacity. 
GrcBcia  mendax  had  not  then  become  a  byeword  among  the 
nations. 

'  A  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at'— 

The  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Roman  fable  is  explained  in 
the  insolent  observation  of  the  historian  of  those  conquerors  of 
the  world.  "  Si  cui  populo  licere  oportet  conseerare  origines 
suas,  et  ad  Deos  referre  auctores,  ea  belli  gloria  est  populo 
Romano,  ut  quum  suum  conditorisque  sui  parentem  Martem 
potissimum  ferat,  tarn  et  hoc  gentes  humana  patiantur  aquo 
animo  qudm  imperium  patiuniur. — Livv — Preface. 

The  Scotch  are  proud  of  their  *  history.'  And  in  that  history 
they  have  something  whereof  to  be  proud.  But  that  something 
when  compared  with  the  whole  mass,  is  small  indeed.  The 
bright  and  heroic  aera  of  Scottish  history  was  the  period  of 
the  fierce  and  obstinate,  and  ultimately  successful  struggle 
for  freedom  under  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce,  Uie 
only  really  and  greatly  successful  leaders  Scotland  ever  pos- 
sessed, because  they  were  the  only  ones  who  were,  in  any  high 
sense  of  the  words,  at  once  wise  and  vaUant.  Indeed,  certain  of 
the  house  of  Douglas,  and  others,  may  be  considered  as  success- 
ful thieves;  perhaps  they  merit  the  more  dignified  name  pf 
robbers,  as  one  or  two  of  them  were  certainly  bold  villains ;  but 
none  of  them  possess  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a  great  com- 
mander. In  short,  the  rest  of  her  history  consists  ot  a  series  of 
ill-conducted  enterprises,  with  incapacity,  imprudence,  disorder. 


mnd  defeat,  instead  of  capacity,  prudence,  discipliiie,  lind 
^▼icto]^,  for  their  companions.  The  two  GrahamSf  Montrose^ 
and  Dundee,  possessed  talents  for  war;  but  those  talents  were 
displayed  on  a  small  scale :  and  in  what  they  did,  their  country* 
«(ien  nave  little  cause  to  glory.  The  man  who  assassinated 
Dorislaus,  who  offered  to  assassinate  Argyle,  and  who  in  the 
name  of  a  King  styling  himself  Defender  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  was  guilty  of  atrocities  at  which  humanity  shud-^ 
^lers ;  and  he  who  hunted  down  his  innocent  and  defenceless 
fellow-creatures,  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts^  deserve  td 
go  down  together  to  the  execration  of  posterity. 

And  yet  the  Scots,  as  a  nation,  possessed,  and  still  possess; 
^reat  physical  as  well  as  moral  capabilities  for  war.  By  the 
constitution  of  their  bodies,  patient  of  toil  and  watchins^  of 
-hunger  and  thirst,  of  heat  and  cold ;  by  that  of  their  min£,  at 
once  ardent  and  persevering,- bold  and  wary,  they  possessed  not 
a  few  of  the  more  admirable  (Qualities,  which  Sallust  has  ascribed 
to  Catiline.  With  a  Catiline  or  a  Caesar  to  lead  them,  &uch 
mto  might  have  conquered  the  world.  With  the  leaders  whom 
they  had,  the  brainless  and  besotted  barbarians  of  baronB,-*-olr 
the  as  brainless  and  besotted  knight-errant  kings— they  fled  be- 
fore a  boy  or  a  woman.  Possessing  a  great  aptitude  for  the  en- 
durance of  privation  and  suffering,  aamirable  habits  of  order, 
industry  and  perseverance ;  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
Scottish  nation  would  have  made  greater  and  more  rapid  strides 
towards  civilization,  towards  wealth,  knowledge,  and  refinement, 
than  it  has  done.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  point  out  one 
or  two  of  the  causes  of  this  retardation* 

The  curse — the  heavy  curse  of  Scotland— has  been  its  Aris- 
tocracy. Men  talk  and  write  much  of  the  grievances, 
which  England  suffers  from  hers ;  but  those  grievances 
are  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance  when  compared  to  those 
inflicted  upon  Scotland  by  her  own  dear  porcelain  clay. 
Compared  to  those  of  Scotland,  the  nobles  of  England  were 
meek,  humble,  humane,  enlightened,  wise,  temperate,  slow 
to  anger,  affable,  generous,  nay  just.  The  nobles  of  England 
have  always  been  kept  in  some  check.  The  Scottish  nobles 
fh>m  the  time  their  country  was  a  country,  had  been  so 
many  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  despots.  In  England  the 
case  was  different.  On  two  occasions,  at  two  distinct  and 
distant  periods  of  her  history,  kings  came  in  by  conquest,  or  if 
the  phrase  be  preferred,  they  acquired  their  kingdom  by  the 
event  of  a  successful  battle  in  which  Englishmen  fought  on 
both  sides.  The  power  of  William  the  L,  vulgarly  and  far 
^from  accurately  caued  the  Conqueror,  and  ti^at  of  his  more^im- 
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mediate  Biicoedsors,  was  suf&cient  to  keep  the  barons  m  com* 
plete  check,  even  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  tiers  itat,  or 
commons.  The  balance,  however,  was  beginning  to  incline 
more  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  when  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
restored  the  crown  to  its  former  power.  In  Scotland,  on  th^ 
contrary^  even  successful  warlike  operations,  as  in  the  case 
of  Robert  Bruce,  do  not  appear  to  have  given  the  king  much 
power  over  his  barons ;  as  is  proved  by  that  famous  answer  of 
the  barons  to  Robert  when  he  was  proceeding  to  .questioijt 
the  titles  of  some  of  them  to  their  possessions.  **  By  these*^ 
they  exclaimed,  drawing  their  swords,  ''  we  have  won,  and  with 
these  we  will  preserve  them.''. 

There  is  little  doubt .  that  the  poverty  and  barbarism  of  the 
country,  while  it  prevented  the  lower  orders  from  bettering 
their  own  condition,  also  prevented  the  king  from  making  us^ 
of  their  assistance  to  keep  nis  haughty,  insolent,  and  tyrannical 
nobles  in  check.  The  nobles  seem  to  have  been  fully  aivare  of 
this.  The  following  is  one  of  many  examples  of  their  efforts  tp 
prevent  their  country  from  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  comr 
merce.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  by  the  states  of  the 
realm,  are  designated  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy,  there 
being  in  Scotland,  then  literally,  and  long  after  virtually,  no 
tiers  Stat  or  commons. 

'  Among  these  strangers,  there  arrived  in  a  great  body,  the  richest 
of  the  Lombard  merdmnts,  and  offered  to  buUd  royal  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  upon  the  mount  above 
Queensbury,  and  on  an  island  near  Cramond,  provided  the  king  would 
grant  them  certain  spiritual  immunities. 

<  Unfortunately,  the  proposal  of  these  rich  industrious  men^i  for 
what  cause  we  cannot  tell,  proved  displeasing  to  the  States  of  the 
Realm,  and  was  dismissed  ',  but  from  an  expression  of  the  historian^ 
we  may  gather  that  the  king  himself,  (Alexander  III.)  was  desirous 
to  encourage  them,  and  that  favourable  terms  for  a  settlement  would 
have  been  granted,  unless  death  had  stepped  in,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiation.'— 7]/^/cr,  Vol.  i. — p.  61. 

We  shall  further  illustrate  this  subject  by  an  extract,  from  Mr. 
Tytler's  *  Historical  Enquiry  into  the  ancient  State  and!Manners 
of  Scotland,'  which  fills  the  latter  half  of  Uie  second  volume 
of  his  history,  and  as  a  composition  is  highly  honourable  to  his 
judgment  and  research. 

'  The  motives  for  the  care  and  protection  extended  to  such  infant 
villages  are  easily  discoverable,  if  we  recollect  the  description  already 
given  of  the  condition  of  a  great  portion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  out  of  which  class  the  manufecturers  and  traders  arose.  They 
were  slaves  >  their  children^  their  wealthy  and  the .  profits  of  %h^ 
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industry,  exclusively  belonged  to  their  lords ;  so  that  a  settlement  of 
wealthy  manufacturers,  or  a  community  of  successful  and  enterprising 
artizans,  under  the  walls  of  a  royal  castle,  or  rich  abbey,  or  within  the 
territory  of  a  feudal  noble,  was  just  so  much  money  added  to  the 
revenue  of  the  king,  the  baron,  or  the  abbot.  As  wealth  increased 
with  security  and  industry,  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  communities 
began  gradually  to  purchase  their  liberty  from  their  lords,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  insulated  associations ;  which,  from  their 
opulence,  were  able  to  bribe  the  sovereign  to  grant  them  peculiar 
privileges.  Into  these  bodies,  freedom  and  the  feeling  of  property  soon 
infused  an  additional  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  transformed  their  mem- 
bers from  petty  artizans  into  opulent  merchants,  whose  transactions 
embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  a  respectable  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries. 

^  It  was  soon  discovered  by  the  monarchs  of  Scotland,  that  these 
opulent  communities  of  merchants,  formed  so  many  dififerent  points, 
fi^m  which  civilization  and  improvement  gradually  extended  through 
the  country;  and  the  consequence  of  this  discovery  was,  their 
transformation,  by  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  into  chartered  .corpo- 
rations of  merchants,  endowed  with  particular  privileges,  and  living 
under  the  especial  protection  and  superintendence  of  the  king. 

^  In  this  manner  at  a  very  early  period  royal  burghs  arose  in 
Scotland.  The  various  steps  of  this  progress  were,  in  all  probability, 
nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  pretty  clearly  seen  in  the  diplomatic 
collections  and  ancient  muniments  of  dififerent  European  kingdoms  j 
the  hamlet  growing  into  the  village,  the  village  into  the  petty  town ; 
this  last  into  the  privileged  and  opulent  borough  -,  and  it  is  evident 
that  our  kings  soon  found  that  the  rise  of  these  mercantile  commu- 
nities, which  looked  up  to  the  crown  for  protection,  and  repaid  it  by 
their  wealth  and  their  loyalty,  formed  a  useful  check  upon  the  arro- 
gance and  independence  of  the  greater  nobles.  It  is  probably  on  this 
account,  that  the  rise  of  the  boroughs  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
in  France  ;  and  that  their  introduction  into  that  kingdom  is  described, 
by  a  contemporary  author,  ^'  as  an  execrable  invention,  by  which 
slaves  were  encouraged  to  become  free  3  and  to  forget  their  aUegiance 
to  their  master!" — Vol.  ii.  pp.  295-6. 

The  remark  of  Gibbon  with  respect  to  the  Venetian  Aristo- 
cracy, *'  that  it  reduced  the  doge  to  a  pageant,  and  the  people 
to  a  cypher,"  may  be  applied  with  additional  force  to  the 
Scottish.  But  the  Venetian  differed  from  the  Scottish  Oligar- 
chy as  much  as  a  more  civilized  might  be  expected  to  differ 
from  a  less  civilized,  or  one  less  removed  from  the  absolute 
brute  state.  The  Venetian  oligarchy  reduced  their  doge  to  a 
pageant,  and  the  people  to  a  cypher,  and  slaughtered  the  one 
and  the  other  when  it  seemed  good  to  their  high  and  mighty 
wisdom ;  but  they  did  so  at  least  by  a  form  of  law.  The 
Scottish  Oligarchy  not  only  reduced  the  king  to  a  pageant  and  the 
people  to  a  cypher;  but  they  poniarded,  poisoned,  and  starved 
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to  death  their  kings^  and  ^ound  down  their  fellow- subjectst6 
the  very  dust,  without  bringing  forward  even  the  shadow  of 
a  law.  But  in  some  things  they  shewed  high  respect  and 
obeisance  unto  their  rvpawoL,  With  a  truly  characteristic  mo- 
rality they  {)ro8tituted  to  his  highness  their  wives  and  daughters 
-^countin^  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honour  for  a  remale 
even  of  high  birth  to  act  as  concubine  to  our  lord  the  king. 
Which  lofty  and  aristocratic  morality  they  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  their  vassals,  who  were  taught  that  it  was  a 
dignitv  highly  to  be  courted  for  any  female  to  become  in  aay 
way  the  paramour  of  his  honour  the  Laird.  They  were  unable 
to  maintain  the  wise  union  of  the  Venetian  tyrants.  Although 
they  robbed  and  plundered  alike  with  success  their  king,  his 
enemies,  and  their  fellow  subjects,  they  quarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  like  bloody  and  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  pr 
equally  bloody  and  ferocious  barbarians. 

We  can  readily  furnish  examples  of  some  of  these  worse  than 
brutal  quarrels — worse  than  brutal,  for  starving  to  death  was 
a  refinement  above  the  brutes.  That  we  may  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  unfair  dealing  towards  those  worthy  gentlemen, 
we  shall  give  them  in  the  very  words  of  a  writer,  who  has  done 
•—probably  without  intending  it,  but  by  the  mere  splendor 
which  his  genius  has  cast  upon  things  in  themselves  worse  than 
worthless,  and  which,  but  for  that  Promethean  ray,  would  have 
slept  for  ever  in  oblivion's  shadow — more  than  any  writer  of 
modern  times,  to  make  chivalry  and  its  heroes  a  subject  of  un- 
meaning admiration  to  the  weak  and  ignorant. 

'  In  the  same  spring  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Dalwolsey,  added  to 
his  long  list  of  services,  the  important  acquisition  of  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh ;  which,  according  to  the  desperate  fashion  of  the  times,  he 
took  by  escalade. 

^  Unhappily,  the  mode  which  the  young  and  inexperienced  king  took 
to  reward  this  gallant  action,  proved  fatal  to  the  brave  knight  by 
whom  it  was  achieved.  David  conferred  on  Ramsay  the  sheriffdom  of 
Roxburgh,  as  a  fitting  distinction  to  one  who  had  taken  the  principal 
fortress  of  the  country.  The  knight  of  Liddesdale,  who  had  large  pos- 
sessions in  Roxburghshire,  and  pretensions,  by  his  services,  to  the 
sheriffdom,  was  deeply  offended  by  the  preference  given  to  Ramsay. 
From  being  Sir  Alexander's  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  he  became 
his  mortal  enemy,  and  nothing  less  than  his  death  would  appease  the 
rancour  of  his  hatred.  He  came  upon  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  accom- 
))anied  with  an  armed  force,  while  he  was  exercising  justice  at  Hawick, 
dispersed  his  few  attendants,  wounded  him  while  on  the  bench  of 
justice,  threw  him  on  a  horse,  and  through  many  a  wild  bog  and 
mountain  path,  carried  him  to  his  solitary  and  desolate  castle  of  the 
Hermitage,  where  he  cast  him  into  the  dungeon- of  that  lonejy  and 
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darkBome  fortresB*  The  noble  active  was  left  with  his  ranUiBg 
wounds  to  struggle  with  thirst  and  hunger,  supporting  for  some  time 
a  miserable  existence,  by  means  of  grain  which  fell  from  a  granary 
above,  until  death  reliered  him  from  suffering. 

'  llie  most  disgraceful  part  of  this  hideous  story  remains  to  be  told, 
riavid,  whose  favour^  imprudently  evinced,  had  caused  the  murder  of 
^e  noble  Ramsay,  saw  himself  obliged,  by  the  weakness  of  hid 
government  and  the  pressure  of  the  disorderly  times,  not  only  to  par- 
don the  inhuman  assassin,  but  to  grace  him  with  the  keeping  of  the 
castle  of  RoSLbnrgh,  which  the  valour  of  his  murdered  victim  had  won 
from  the  enemy,  and  the  shenffibm  of  the  county,  which  was  rendered 
vacant  by  bis  murder.'^i^lr  Walter  Scott,  Vc^.  |.  pp.  192-3. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  bearing  this  honourable  testimony  as 
to  the  real  and  true  state  of,  as  he  justly  calls  them,  thos^ 
livTetehed  limes,  expresses  an  equally  honourable  disapprobation 
of  them. 

^'^It  is  scarce  possible,**  he  adds,  '^to  give  a  more  deplorable 
Instance  of  those  wretched  times,  in  which  the  great  stood  above  all 
Biwi  human  and  divine,  and  indulged  their  furious  passions^  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  with  an  enlarged  scope  to  their  ambition.  Neither 
was  the  act  of  cruelty  attended  with  any  blot  upon  his  fame,  since 
the  knight  of  Ldddesdak,  who,  before  Ramsay's  murder,  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  splendid  title  of- the  Flower  of  Chivalry^  continued 
to  retain  it  after  that  atrocious  transaction.** ' 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  observe,  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  his  undiscriminating  admirers  and  w^k  and  uAskilful 
imitalorsi  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  made  accessory  to  the 
introduction  of  high-flown  and  erroneous  ideas  respecting  th^ 
ages  of  chivalry.  Any  one  who  examines  attentively  his  works 
x>f  imagination  connected  with  those  a^es,  will  find  that  the  cha- 
racters there  introduced  are  invariably  monsters  of  atrocity 
according  to  our  more  civilized  ideas  of  humanity,  with  only  the 
exception  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  who,  in  order  to  make  the 
work  at  all  interestiog  to  a  civilized  community,  are  generally 
represented  as  amiable  young  persons,  according  to  the  existing 
ideas  upon  that  subject.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  too  well 
acquainted  both  with  human  nature  generally,  and  with  the 
times  of  which  be  was  writing  in  particular,  to  represent  his 
characters  otherwise  than  he  has  done.  Other  writers  of  both 
sexes,  equally  ignorant  of  human  nature  and  human  history, 
have  tliought  fit,  in  their  knowledge  and  wisdom,  to  pursue  a 
difierent  course. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  men  would  make  a  very 
obstinate,  or  even  an  honest  stand  at  all|  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country,  against  a  foreign  invader.  It  mattered 
little  to  them,  provided  they  could  go  on  in  their  old  way,  wh^ 
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called  himself  their  lord-paramount.  If  they  could  domineer, 
oppress^  slaughter^  drinks  brawls  and  brutalize,  as  well  imder 
Edward  Plantagenet  as  under  John  Baliol  or  Robert  Bruce; 
Edward  Plantagenet  was  as  good  to  them  as  John  BalioI« 
or  Robert  Bruce,  or  Donald,  or  Duncan,  or  Kenneth,  or  Indolf; 
or  Aodh,  or  Eocha,  or  Grig,  or  any  other  breeched  or  breechlett 
barbarian*  He  was  even  somewhat  better,  precisely  by  the 
amount  of  the  bribe  he  gave  them  ta  induce  them  to  join  his 
standard*  '^In  attaching  themselves  to  Edward  instead  of 
Baliol/'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *'  the  high  vassals  connected 
themselves  with  valour  instead  of  timidity,  wealth  instead  of 
poverty,  and  conquest  instead  of  defeat.^ — History  of  Scotland^ 
voL  i.  p.  70* 

Edwardi  was  one  of  those  strong-nerved  and  active-minded 
men,  placed  in  powerful  positions,  who,  with  some  good,"*^  have 
done  so  much  evil  to  the  world.  He  was  for  his  time  an  able 
commander^  and  no  contemptible  politician.  Like  Alexander, 
born  a  king,  he  burned  like  him  with  the  desire  to  extend  his 
hereditary  sway  by  conquest.  Alike  without  the  comparatively 
enlightened  views,  and  uie  comparative  humanity  of  the  Roman 
conquerors,  his  policy  was  the  low  cunning  united  to  the  cold« 
blooded  and  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  crafty  barbarian,  alike  in- 
sensible to  physical  or  moral  human  suffering.  By  making  a 
few  concessions  to  the  English,  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time, 
he  has  rendered  his  name  upon  the  whole  rather  popular  among 
them ;  and  moreover  he  has  been  sometimes  styled  the  English 
Justinian-<»and  those  who  are  least  his  admirers  will  hardly 
grudge  him  the  compliment,  if  it  implies  that  he  resembled  the 
hag  and  priest-ridden  Eastern  despot  of  that  name,  who  is  in- 
debted for  any  thing  of  notoriety  which  he  enjoys,  to  his  having 
connected  his  name  with  the  system  which  supports  a  numerous 
and  respectable  order  of  men.  The  highest,  the  only  praise  to 
which  Edward  can  lay  any  just  claim,  is  that  of  having  trod, 
—"' —         ^       ■      ■  -  -  .    ■ 

■ 

*  The  following  instance  of  that  oblique  good  is  related  by  Mr.  Tytlcr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  270  :— <'  It  is  mateiial  to  observe,  that  when  Edward,  in  the  in- 
Cerval  between  the  deli?ery  of  the  Scottish  fortresses,  and  the  productioil^ 
of  the  claims  of  the  competitors,  took  his  progress  through  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  exacting  a  general  homage,  he  called  upon  the  burgesses  of 
the  nation  to  come  forward  and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  that  the 
first  record  in  which  we  find  tbe  names  Of  this  important  class  in  the  com* 
munity  is  an  English  deed,  and  the  first  monarch  who  considered  their  con« 
sent  as  a  matter  of  public  consequence  was  an  English  Sovereign." — It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tytler,  formea  on  an  examination  of  the  most  authentiq 
records  that  have  been  discovered,  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  royal 
bm^gfas  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  is  in  the  third  par- 
Uament  of  BalioL 
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with  considerable  vigour  and  dexterity,  the  crooked  and  bloody 
path  of  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy. 

•  While  the  haughty  and  high-born  nobles,  whether  of  Scoto- 
Normaii,  Pictiah  or  Scoto-Irish  descent  gave  up  their  country 
without  a  struggle  to  the  rapacious  grasp  of  a  foreign  invader, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  humble  and  low-born  peasant  to  com- 
mence and  carry  on  a  stubborn,  fierce,  and  bloody  resistance. 
Degraded,  ground  down  to  the  dust,  excluded,  we  may  say, 
"altogether  from  the  rank  of  moral  and  intellectual  beings,  as 
they  had  been  and  were,  they  could  still  feel  that  in  the  constant 
presence  and  superintendence  of  a  foreign  soldiery,  ferocious, 
insolent,  oppressive,  there  was  something  more  than  even  they 
could  endure.  To  give  to  this  spirit  of  resistance  power  and 
effect,  they  wanted  but  a  leader,  sagacious,  daring,  ana  eloquent, 
who  could  prove  to  them  by  deeds  as  well  as  words,  that  they 
were  a  race  of  men,  if  worthily  led,  capable  of  achieving  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  the  advantages  of  freedom  and 
victory.  And  in  William  Wallace,  a  private  gentleman  of  Auglo- 
Norman  descent,  they  found  such  a  leader. 

In  relating  the  exploits  of  this  extraordinary  man,  which  have 
been  elevated  almost  to  the  supernatural  by  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen,  it  has  been  usual  with  those  who  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  write  Scottish  history,  to  assume  a  louder 
and  loflier  tone  ;  like  the  fatally  ambitious  frog  in  the  fable,  to 
expand  themselves  to  a  degree  of  tnrgidity  ill-suited  to  the  di- 
mensions which  it  had  pleased  nature  to  bestow  upon  them. 
Probably  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  wilHng  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  following  in  the  track  of  such  men.  If  such  was  his  wish, 
we  can  congratulate  Sir  Walter  Scott  upon  having  completely 
succeeded  in  it ;  and  on  having  escaped  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  anything  resembling  the  fervor  of  eloquence,  in  narrat- 
ing the  exploits  and  the  end  of  him,  who  was  the  real  patriot, 
the  true  deliverer  of  his  native  country.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
talk  of  "  warm  Grey"  and  "cool  Mason."  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
here  succeeded  in  being  "  perfectly  cool." 

The  services  of  that  man  outweigh  all  the  deeds  of  a  similar 
kind  united  that  have  ever  been  done  for  Scotland.  If  all  the 
vaunted  actions,  the  murders,  and  the  massacres,  and  the  burn- 
ings, and  the  plunderinga  of  those  men,  whose  broad-do  ma  ined 
and  coronetted  descendants  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
blood,  and  of  the  valour  and  merits  of  their  ancestora,  were 
heaped  together  in  one  huge  pyramid  on  the  opposing  scale,  the 
single  deeds  of  the  unennobled  patriot-soldier  would  make  them 
kick  the  beam.  The  Arab  respects  the  nobility  of  his  horse,  but 
neglects  or  despises  liis  own.    Neither,  as  Voltaire  observesj  ia 
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this  conduct  so  very  unreasonable^  since^  .among  the  lower  ani- 
thals,  those  races  which  are  taken  propei:  care  of  and  kept  with- 
out intermixture^  never  degenerate.  Assuming,  for  a  moment^ 
what  is  not  the  case,  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  human  animal, 
he  who  boasts  of  his  ancestry  should  at  least  be  able  to  show, 
that  this  ancestry  possessed  some  qualities  to  boast  of— *some 
other  qualities  than  those  of  a  highwayman,  a  pickpocket,  or 
"  quod  dicere  nolo." 

With  regard  to  Bruce,  he  certainly  did  much — perhaps  it 
might  be  said  all — to  secure  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
But  it  was  Wallace  who  led  the  way,  by  showing  what  it  was 
possible  to  do,  and  thus  for  ever  forbidding  his  countrymen  to 
despair  of  freedom.  And  the  motives  are  something : — let  us 
examine  them.  The  motives  of  Wallace  were  literally  patriotic. 
The  immediate  impulse  that  drove  him  into  action,  was  pro- 
bably, as  tradition  has  recorded,  some  blood-kindling  and  soul- 
stirrmg  wrong,  that  acted  on  the  bold  and  fiery  spirit  of 
Wallace,  as  a  spark  of  fire  acts  upon  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
This,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  has  been  the  case 
with  all  patriots,  the  purest,  the  best,  the  most  high-minded ;  with 
such  men  as  the  elder  Brutus,  and  Tell,  and  Hampden,  and 
Washington.  But  once  in  action— once  in  open  war,  the 
powerful  motive  that  retained  him  in  that  position  was  un- 
questionably the  desire  of  delivering  his  country  from  a  foreign 
Joke.  When  repeated  success  had  crowned  his  arms,  and  he 
ad  fairly  driven  the  enemy  out  of  his  country,  he  obtained  the 
same  title,  though  by  no  means  the  same  substantial  power, 
that  Cromwell  afterwards  bore, — he  was  chosen  by  an  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  No 
evidence,  however,  more  than  the  calumnies  invented  by  the 
mad  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  enraged  to  see  a  man  raised  only  by 
his  own  transcendant  merits  so  high  above  them,  has  ever  been 
brought  to  show  that  Wallace  had  any  designs  upon  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  other  than  to  place  it  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  he 
considered  as  its  most  rightful  owner.  He  seems  to  have  fought, 
moreover,  unactuated  by  any  of  the  more  vulgar  impulses — 
with  no  hope  of  any  of  the  vulgar  rewards,  and  vulgar  honours, 
that  serve  as  a  spur  to  military  adventurers. 

The  motive  that  drove  Bruce  into  open  war  against  the  great 
military  talent  and  vast  resources  of  Edward,  was  the  very 
vulgar  one,  of  a  desire  to  wear  a  crown.  But  for  certain  circum- 
stances, indeed,  such  as  the  murder  of  Comyn,  that  motive  would 
probably  never  have  been  powerful  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  opposing  motives.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  is 
possible  to  aqgount  hx  Bruce's  condvict.    Otherwise  th^  d^M^e 
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T)f  royalty  must  have  been  strong  indeed  in  his  breast^  a  W€falthy 
and  powerful  English  aa  well  as  Scottish  nobleman,  to  induct 
him  to  risk  those  great  and  «olid  advantages,  for  the  precarious, 
miserable,  and  empty  dignity  of  a  Scottish  crown.  Once  set  in 
action,  however,  the  motive  continued  to  act,  and  that  too,  for 
a  very  considerable  period  of  time,  and  through  many  difficul* 
tiee,  and  many  dangers,  until  the  character  of  Bruce  came  out 
from  the  ordeal  through  which  it  had  to  pass,  as  a  perfect 
weapon  comes  from  the  hands  of  its  forger,  tempered,  and 
ground,  and  polished. 

And  yet  even  Bruce^s  great  merit  and  services  in  behalf  of 
the  country,  to  wear  the  barren  and  thorny  crown  of  which  he 
had  perilled  and  suffered  so  much,  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  rank  with  such  men  as  Wallace, 
and  Tell,  and  Doria,  and  Washington— men  whd  have  made  the 
freedom  of  their  country  the  end  for  which  they  fought,  and  not 
merely  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  attain  an  ulterior  and 
selfish  end  of  their  own.  The  path  which  Robert  Bruce  trod, 
has  been  trodden  times  out  of  number  by  bold  and  ambitious, 
but  vulgar-minded  men,  when  they  considered  such  prizes  as  he 
attained,  attainable  by  the  dangers  which  they  braved,  and  the 
efforts  of  valour  which  they  made.  Such  men  have  for  their 
moving  principle  the  lowest  impulses  by  which  hutnan  beings 
•are  governed ;  and  the  moving  principle  of  Bruce  was  not  a 
whit  more  noble  than  that  of  the  other  Scottish  nobles,  most  of 
whom  opposed  him  until  they  discovered  that  his  was  likely  to 
be  the  gaming  cause,  when  they  began  to  flock  to  hia  standard, 
just  as  another  set  of  animals,  to  whom  they  were  morally  not  at 
all,  and  intellectually  not  much  superior,  carrion-crows,  follow 
an  army  for  prey,  or  crowd  croaking  to  the  spot  where  a  carcase 
promises  them  a  luxurious  banauet. 

And  that  worthy  nobility,  witli  the  only  species  of  consistency 
which  thev  thought  fit  to  cultivate,  as  they  had  deserted  and 
betrayed  him  in  life  through  his  glorious  and  immortal  career, 
deserted  and  betrayed  him  to  the  last,  even  in  death.  Instead 
of  a  coronet  and  chain  of  gold,  the  usual  insignia  of  honour, 
the  coveted  rewards  of  valour,  though  not  of  virtue,  he  was 
graced  with .  a  crown  of  iron  and  a  halter,  or  perhaps  to  speak 
more  accurately,  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  headsman's  dealh- 
axe.  But  those,  alone,  would  nave  been  light :  his  rewards  be- 
sides were  those  tortures,  revolting  to  humanity,  v^hich  had  been 
invented  by  barbarian  kings,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  their  op- 
pression. And  the  atrocious  and  ungenerous  tyrant  refused 
to  the  desecrated  remains  of  his  murdered  and  mangled  viotim 
even  the  decencies  of  the  grave.    That  heroic  counteaaaoei  %t 
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the  very  sight  of  which  his  enemies  had  so  often  trembled  and 
fled^  was  exposed  like  that  of  a  wolf,  or  some  ignoble  beast  of 
prey,  to  the  saze,  and,  if  that  were  possible^  to  the  derision  of 
the  brutalized  rabble  of  London,  that  Englishmen  mi^ht  learn 
to  look  upon  it,  and  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  dreaded  name 
without  experiencing  the  inconveniences  of  the  extreme 
agonies  of  pnysical  terror. 

But  thoueh  his  country  can  boast  of  no  tomb<— no  gorgeous 
temple — no  lofty  column — not  even  the  humblest  tablet — to 
serve  as  a  respectful  memorial  of  him  who  died  and  suf- 
fered so  much  for  her, — who  redeemed  her  from  the  galUng 
fetters  and  the  more  galling  shame  of  servitude  to  a  stranger, 
and  then  for  his  reward  underwent  the  tortures  of  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  death, — his  memory  will  not  perish  from  her  bleak 
mils  and  winding  valleys  until  the  race  of  human  beings  that 
now  inhabits  them  hath  passed  away. 

Greece  would  have  dedicated  to  such  a  man  many  a  temple, 
and  many  an  altar ;  and  would  have  heaped  upon  his  name  and 
memory  the  highest  and  most  attractive  honours  of  her  herb*wor« 
ship.  But  though  Wallace  has  no  temples  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  which  he  lived  and  died  to  save,  his  memory  is  not  with* 
out  its  sanctuary, — and  that  too  in  a  land  where  idol-worship  is 
held  in  especial  abhorrence.  His  temple  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
free^-bom  peasant  who  treads  the  hiUs  and  valleys  of  his  native 
land ;  such  a  shrine  is  more  befitting  such  a  man  as  William  Wal- 
lace than  even  the  lay  of  the  poet  or  the  page  of  the  historian.  And 
!ret  we  may  be  allowed  to  transcribe  the  eloquent  and  classical  eu*- 
ogium  of  George  Buchanan.  **  Hunc  finem  vitas/'  says  the 
historian,  *'  habuit  vir  sui  temporis  longe  preestantissimus,  in 
suscipiendis  periculis  animi  magnitudine,  in  rebus  gerendis 
fortitudine  et  consilio  clarissimis  veterum  ducibus  facile 
comparandus;  caritate  in  patriam  nemini  secundus:  qui 
servientibus  ceeteris  solus  liber,  neque  prsemiis  adduci  neque 
nietu  co^  potuit,  ut  causam  publicam  semel  susceptam  desere* 
ret:  cujus  mors  eo  miserabilior  est  visa,  quod  ab  hoste  in* 
victus,  a  quibus  minime  debuit  fuit  proditus. 

No  man,  not  even  a  Scotchman,  can  be  fully  aware  how 
immense  is-  the  debt  which  Scotland  owes  to  Wallace,  who 
has  not  been  placed  in  boyhood  in  the  midst  of  English 
boys  of  the  north  of  England,  where  the  memory  of  the  old 
feuds  and  jealousies  between  the  sister  countries  still  in 
some  degree  exists.  Such  a  one  can  alone  tell  how  many  a 
bitter  taunt  the  desperate  struggles  of  such  men  as  Wallace 
•and  Bruce,  have  spared  him,  or  enabled  him  to  hurl  back 
with  interest.    Next  to  Wallace  and  Brooe^  moreover^  Scotktiid 
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is  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  bringing  forward  to  public 
View,  and  rendering  prominent  many  of  her  better  qualities, 
which  had  been  obscured  by  the  coarseness  of  their  covering,  or 
refused  by  old  and  barbarous  national  prejudices  the  consider- 
ation due  to  them,  and  thus  rendering  his  country  respectable 
and  respected.  This  probably  in  the  long  run  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  pugnacious  qualities  of  his  young  "long- 
legged  and  fair-haired  countrymen,"  as  he  calls  them  in  Quintin 
Durward,  fall  into  decline,  inasmuch  as  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  save  them  many  a  bloody  pugihstic  battle  with  the  young 
Southrons,  under  the  circumstances  we  have  above  alluded  to. 
If  we  reckon  in  this  way, — and  we  may  well  do  so,  with  the 
addition  moreover,  that  such  taunts  are  not  always  confined  to 
boys, — the  debt  due  to  a  deliverer  of  his  country  from  foreign 
dominion ;  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  amount  of  such  a  debt 
must  indeed  become  enormous. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Stuarts, 
in  the  form  of  dissertation,  history,  and  romance, — and,  if  we 
consider  what  a  poor  set  of  creatures  they  were,  ho  much  more 
than  the  subject  may  seem  to  merit, — that  we  shall  comprise  in 
a  very  contracted  spaceallwe  have  to  say  concerning  them.  That 
the  Stuarts  were  unfortunate  no  one  will  deny ;  nor  will  any  one 
be  surprised  at  it,  who  knows  that  vice  and  imbecility  are  usually 
attended  by  misfortune ;  and  thatdisorder  and  ruin  quickly  over- 
take the  affairs  of  those  who  want  the  industry  and  capacity  to 
attend  to  them.  This  is  an  old  truth ;  and  it  was  enforced,  but 
enforced  in  vain,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  upon  the 
attention  of  men  who,  though  not  bom  kings,  were  as  unfit  to 
govern  as  the  Stuarts,  in  words  that  are  imperishable — in 
language  that  has  long  outlasted  the  State,  which  it  was  exerted 
to  save,  ^vau  S'  iijrap;^E(  rdig  vapovat,  says  the  Athenian  orator, 
TUTbtv  aiifXovvruiV^  .  .  .  Kai  yap  aviiiiaxf'v>  koi  irpoi}(xiiv  tov  vovv 
TOVTOi^  fdlXovaiv  SffavTECi  otic,-  av  bpuiai  irapitTiCLVatjfilvov^,  Kat 
TTpdrruv  tOfXovras  a  XP*i-  [^^ri/ioaB.  Kara  ^iXm.  A.  y'.].  Out 
of  the  whole  long  line  of  the  royal  and  Jove-nourished*  Stuarts 
it  is  impossible  to  select  a  single  prince,  who  possessed  either 
the  calm  and  rapid  mind  of  a  great  commander,  or  the  enhght- 
ened  and  comprehensive  one  of  a  great  statesman.  Upon  the 
whole,  perhaps,  history  cannot  furnish  us  with  an  example, 
even  if  we  examine  the  pompous  roll  of  those  unworthy 
minions  of  insane  and  unchecked  power  who  have  longest 
insulted  the  common  sense  and  common  decency  of  mankind,  of 

■  iitBrfi^isi  Bamiit,  Homer's  expression,  agreea  well  i?Uh  the  lofly  pre- 
tensions to  diviuit]'  of  the  later  kings  of  that  besotted  race. 
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m  more  contemptible  race^  exalted  by  accident  and  circum- 
stance above  their  fellows,  than  these  domestic  officers  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  kings. 

We  must  notice  something  that  may  at  least  look  like  an 
exception.  James  the  I.  of  Scotland  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  was  a  poet,  and  for  his  age  and  country,  something  of  a 
statesman ;  indeed,  far  too  much  so  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  bar- 
barians among  whom  he  lived.  But  his  worthy  and  godly 
barons,  perceiving  that  he  was  inclined  to  do  some  sood,  did 
not  allow  him  to  live  long  enough  to  make  it  appear,  whether  or 
not  he  xould  be  considered  as  an  exception.  As  a  legislator, 
James  is  not  iiititled  to  any  praise  of  a  very  high  order.  His 
was  not  one  of  those  profoutid  and  sagacious  minds  diat  are 
formed,  from  their  own  mighty  resources,  to  le^slate  for  nations, 
to  strike  out  new  paths,  to  devise  new  expedients  for  the  pro«« 
perity  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Educated  in  England,  he 
saw  that  the  power  or  prerogative,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
the  king  was  greater  there  than  in  his  own  country;  and 
veiy  naturally  wished  to  imitate  such  a  fashion.  Accordingly 
amid  much  that  was  bad,  [see  Tytlefy.  vol.  iii.]  he  copied 
something  that  was  good  from  the  English  system  of  legisla- 
tion. Evidence  has  already  been  adduced,  both  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Ty  tier,  of  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the 
Scottish  aristocracy ;  the  following  are  examples  of  the  rapacity 
and  oppression,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
towards  the  other  orders  of  the  state.    -    . 

'  According  to  a  common  practice  in  that  age,  the  lords  and 
barons  who  stood  forward  •  against  the  king,  entered  into  bonds 
or  agreements  of  mutual  defence  and  support,  which  were  solemnly 
ratified  by  their  oath  and  seal.  •  The  steward  iiim self,  with  the  earl  of 
March,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  Steward's  two  sons,  John  Steward  of 
Kyle,  and  Robert  Steward  of  Menteith,  and  others  of  the  most  power- 
ful nobility  in  the  country,  openly  proclaimed,  that  they  would  either 
compel  the  king  to  renounce  for  ever  his  designs,  and  adhere  to  the 
succession,  or  would  at  once  banish  him  from  the  throne.  To  shew 
that  these  were  not  empty  menaces,  they  instantly  assembled  their 
retainers^  and  in  great  force  traversed  the  counti*y.  The  nobles  who 
supported  David  were  cast  into  prison,  their  lands  ravaged,  their 
unfortanate  vassals  and  labourers,  seized  as  legitimate  spoil  \  and  the 
towns  and  trading  burghs,  where  those  industrious  mercantile  classes 
resided,  who  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  political  revolution,  were 
cruelly  invaded  and  plundered/ — Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

The  following  enactment  of  a  parliament  of  David  11.^  affords 
further  evidence. 

^  It  was  especially  directed  that  no  barons  or  knights,  travelling 
through  the  country  with  hors^  pr  fittendants^  should  permit  their 
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followers  to  iiisiGt  upon  quarter  with  the  inferior  clergy,  or  the 
farmeri  and  husbandmen,  bo  as  to  destroy  the  cro|is  and  meadows, 
imd  consume  the  grain ;  that  they  shoulil  duly  and  justly  pay  their 
expenses  where  they  baited  or  took  up  their  residence  ;  and  that  the 
chamberlain  shall  take  care  that,  in  every  burgh,  such  Inns  be  erected 
and  maintained  according  to  tlie  wealth  of  the  place. — Vol.  ii.  p.  169- 
170. 

The  eatablisliment  of  these  ions  gave  rise  in  the  third  par- 
liament of  James  I.,  convoked  at  Perth,  upon  the  12th  of  March, 
14'25,to  a  curious, and, according  to  the  nineteenth  century's  ideas 
on  the  subject,  a  somewhat  ludicrous  enactment,  whichia  entitled 
"  Anent  hostillarie  in  villagis  and  borowgis."  '  It  informs  ub,' 
says  Mr.  Tytler,  [vol.  iii-'p.  246,]  that  hostlers,  or  innkeepers,  had 
made  very  grievous  complaints  to  the  king  against  tt  villanous 
practice  of  his  lieges,  who,  in  tlieir  travel  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  were  in  the  practice  of  taking  up  their 
residence  with  their  acquaintances  and  friends,  instead  of  going 
to  the  regular  inns  and  hoatelries  ;  whereupon  the  sovereign,  with 
counsel  and  consent  of  the  three  Estates,  prohibits  all  travellers 
on  foot  or  horseback,  from  rendezvousing  at  any  station,  except 
the  established  hostelrie  of  the  burgh  or  village,  and  interdicts 
all  burgesses  or  villagers  fromex tending  to  them  their  hospitality, 
under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  The  higher  ranks  of  the 
nobles  and  the  gentry  would,  however,  have  considered  this  as 
an  infringement  upon  their  liberty,  and  it  is  accordingly  declared, 
that  all  persons  whose  estate  permits  them  to  travel  with 
a  large  retinue  iu  company,  are  permitted  to  quarter  themselves 
tipon  their  friends  under  the  condition  that  they  send  their  atten- 
dants and  horses  to  be  lodged  at  the  common  hostelries. 

The  warfare  which  succeeded  to  the  war  of  freedom  carried 
on  by  Wallace  and  Bruce,  consisted  of  little  else  on  both  sides, 
more  especially  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  than  a  series  of  thieving 
expeditions,  which  enriched  certain  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy, 
but  were  a  source  of  constant  impoverishment  and  misery  to  all 
besides  in  both  countries.  '  These  repeated  border  raids,  which 
drew  after  thera  no  important  results,  are  of  little  interest.  They 
were  of  evil  consequence,  as  they  tended  greatly  to  idcrease  the 
exasperation  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  render  more 
distant  and  ho]ielees  the  prospect  of  peace  ;  and  they  become 
tedious  when  we  are  obliged  to  regard  them  as  no  longer  the 
simultaneous  efforts  of  a  nation  in  defence  of  their  independence, 
but  the  selfish  and  disjointed  expeditions  of  a  lawless  anstocracy, 
whose  principal  objects  were  plunder  and  military  adventure.'* 

•  7>(frr,  vol.  ui.  p.  !9, 
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It  was  thus  thfti  the  potent  bouse  of  Douglas  attained  Sucli  a 
degree  of  power  and  opulence :  and  upon  itsi  fall,  that  power 
and  that  opulence  were  broken  down  and  distributed  among  the 
nhoals  of  small  subordinate  thieves^  who  had  before  exercised 
their  respectable  profession  under  its  ausust  auspices  in  the 
capacity  of  retainers,  or  vassals,  and  even  bondsmen.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  greatness  of  the  great  border  herds,  hordes,  or 
families  of  the  present  day,  the  heads  of  some  of  whom  are 
•among  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthiest  aristocracy  on  the  fiice 
of  the  earth.  For  an  illustration  of  this  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  account  of  the  fall  of  the  great  house  of 
Douglas. 

The  two  first  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  though  feeble, 
appear  to  have  been  quiet  and  well-disposed  jpersons.  Buttheir 
good  tendencies,  unsupported  by  strength  of  character,  were  of 
no  avail  amid  such  an  aristocracy.  '  The  desire  of  remaining  at 
•peace,  which  was  felt  by  both  monarchs  (Robert  11.  and  Richard 
ll.)  might  have  been  expected  to  have  averted  hostilities  for 
some  time  ;  yet  such  was  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and  rest- 
less aristocracy,  that  previous  to  the  expiring  of  this  truce, 
Scotland,  blind  to  her  real  interests,  again  conisented  to  be 
involved  in  a  negotiation  with  the  French  king,  which  eventually 
entailed  upon  the  nation  the  calamities  of  a  war,  undertaken 
with  no  precipe  object,  and  carried  on  at  an  immense  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure.* — Tytler,  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

There  is  a  ctirioias  anecdote  preserved  by  Fordun,  illustrative 
of  the  very  early  expulsion  of  brevity  and  simplicity  from  legal 
proceedings.    It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Ty tier,  vol.  lii.  p.  47  :-^ 

'Amid  the  plunder,  an  ancient  Saxon  charter  of  King  Athektane> 
with  a  waxen  seal  appended  to  it,  was  picked  up  by  some  of  the 
soldiers,  and  carried  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Regent  Albany.  Its  lucid  brevity  astonished  the  feudal  baron.  "  I, 
King  Athelstane,  gi£fys  here  to  Paulan,  Oddam  and  Roddam,  als 
gude  and  als  fair,  as  ever  that  myn  war ;  and  thairto  witnes  Maid  my 
wyf."  Often,  says  the  historian,  after  the  Earl  became  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Governor  of  Scotland,  when  the  tedious  and  wordy 
charters  of  our  modem  days  were  recited  in  the  causes  which  came 
before  him,  he  would  recall  to  memory  this  little  letter  of  King  Athel- 
stane, and  declare  there  was  more  truth  and  good  faith  in  those  old 
times  than  now,  when  the  new  race  of  lawyers  had  brought  in  such 
frivolous  exceptions  and  studied  prolixity  of  fortns.  It  is  singular  to 
meet  with  a  protestation  against  the  unnecessary  mqltiplication  of 
words  and  clauses  in  legal  deeds,  at  so  remote  a  period.' 

To  the  third  volume  of  his  work  Mr.  Tytler  has  appended  a 
dissertation,  in  which  wd  tUnk,  taking  the  positive  and  nega* 
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extreme  haste  i  so  that  Doiiglaa^  harness  was  in  vomaj  place*  «ii*» 
daqpecU  and  tfie  £arl  of  Maroh  actoal^j  fought  all  night  without  his 
lidmet.  One  circttinstanoe  connected  with  ti^e  death  of  Douglas  is 
loo  diaracteristic  of  the  time  to  he  omitted.  His  chaplain^  a  priest 
of  the  name  of  I/undie»  had  followed  him  to  the  war^  and  fbu^t 
during  Um  whole  battle  at  his  side.  When  bis  body  was  discOTered, 
Uiis  Warrior  deric  w«GB  fbtmd  bestriding  his .  dyil^  master,  wielding 
his  biitUe^^oiej  and  defendiiig  him  from  iiuury.  He  faeeame  after* 
waids  Ar^deaoon  Of  Nortii  Berwick." 

-  •         •  *  ■  • 

Mr.  Tytler  agrees  with  Froissart  in  thinking  thai  there  never 
iras  a  more  chivalroua  battle  than  ibis  of  Otterbum.    He  aaya, 

*  '^The  singular  <^ncumstance  under  which  It  was  fon^t,  in  a  swefet 
noosAigfat  n^t,  the  heroic  death  of  Dongas,  tb%  teryname  of  Hot^ 
Spar>  all  contribute  to  invest  It  with  that  ddightM  diameter  of 
romancei  so  seldom  coincident  with  the  old  realities  of  which  history 
is  eoB^osed ;  and  we  experience,  in  its  recital,  something  of  the 
saitimeiit  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ''who  never  could  hear  the 
song  of  the  Bou^as  and  Percy  without  having  his  heart  stirred  as 
Wfth  ihe  sound  of  a  trumpet.*' ' 

;    Bui  Mr.  Tytler  very  justly  adds  :— 

'  *lt  ought  not  to  be  foigotten,  that  it  was  sol^  a  chivalrous  batdet 
it  had  nothing  great  in  its  anotives,  and  nothing  great  in  its  resultK 
It  is  as  different  In  this  respect  from  the  battles  of  Stiriing  and  Ban« 
noekbum,  and  from  the  many  contests  which  distinguished  the  war 
of  liberty,  as  the  holy  spirit  of  freedom  from  the  petty  ebullitions  of 
national  rivalry,  or  the  desire  of  plunder  and  revenge.  It  was  fought 
at «  time  when  England  had  abandoned  all  serious  designs  against  tiie 
Independence  of  the  neighbouring  country,  when  the  long  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  people  earnestly  desired  peace,  and  when 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desire  would  have  been  a  real  blessing  to 
the  nation  ^  but  this  blessing  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  who,  like  tiie 
fbodal  nobles  of  England  and  France,  could  not  exist  without  public 
Or  private  war,  did  not  appreciate,  and  had  no  ambition  to  see  reidized. 
Hie  war  originated  in  the  character  of  this  dass,  and  the  prindf^es 
which  they  adopted ;  and  the  power  of  the  crovm,  and  ttie  influence 
of  the  commons,  were  yet  infinitdy  too  feeUe  to  diedc  thdr  authority* 
On  the  contraiy,  this  domineering  power  of  the  great  feudal  £unilles 
was  evidently  on  the  increase  in  Scotland,  and  led,  as  we  shall  see  In 
the  sequd,  to  very  dreadful  results.*— VoL  iii.  pp.  56 — 68. 

And  ''  this  class,"  true  to  their  "  character ''  and  their  ''  prinr 
ciples,'"  has  remained  unaltered.  If  they  have  lost  the  power 
oi  cuttiog  and  maiming  their  feUow^subjects  and  burning  their 
dwelUttga,  the  **  influence  <^  the  coamions  "  is  still  too  feeUe 
to  prevent  them  from  robbing  them,  and  running  them  into 
debt  aufficient  to  make  the  most  aangmne  cteapair. 

Upon  the  whole,  Soolland  will  be  greatly  indd^led  to  Mr« 
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Tytler  for  the  history  of  which  he  has  alfieady  afforded  so  fttTOur* 
ableaspeoimen.  The  want  of  such  a  history »  complete,  au- 
thentic^ and  ably  written^  has  been  long  and  deeply  felt ;  aikl 
Mr.  Tytler,  by  supplying  the  desideratum,  will  have  rendered 
fi  service  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  his  country.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  already  in  existence  several  modem  histories  of  Scot-^ 
knd.  But  unfortunately  those  of  them  that  possess  any  degree 
of  excellence  are  rather  fragments  of  Scottish  histoiy  tnan 
Scottish  histories.  From  the  recollection  we  retain  of  the  others 
(which  in  the  early  enthusiasm  of  historical  studies  we  not  only 
attempted  to  read;  but  read),  we  should  new  be  strongly  in<» 
clined  to  prcmounce  them  unreadable.  Besides  the  advantages 
of  general  talent  and  acqairement»  Mu  Tytler  possesses  over 
these  writers  the  additional  and  important  advantage  of  having 
had  recourse  to  sources  of  information  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  explored.  His  style  is,  on  the  whole,  good — though  de« 
faced  occasionally  by  feeblenesses  and  inaccuracies  which  are 
unworthy  of  the  author.  We  could  cite  several  examples  of 
tautological  expressions ;  but  we  abstain  from  doing  so,  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Tytler's  good  taste  will  remove  most  of  them 
from  a  second  edition.  There  is  one  mode  of  incorrect  express 
sion,  however,  which,  as  it  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice.  There  is  an -example  of  it  in  voLiii.  p.  23^ 
"might  have  been  expected  to  have  averted."  Here  the  objec-* 
tion  is  to  the  second  perfect.  It  is  meant  to  be  expressed,- that 
at  a  given  time  past  a  certain  act  might  be  expected  to  avert 
a  certain  other  act.  Now  the  first  perfect  or  rather  pluperfect 
"  might  have  been  expected/'  completely  effects  the  purpose  of 
throwing  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  "  time  past "  in 
question.  And  the  mind  being  thus  thrown  back,  of  course 
every  thing  then  happening  is  to  it  in  the  relation  of  present. 
Consequently  in  such  cases  the  second,  viz.  the  infinitive  verb 
should  always  be  in  the  present  tense :  and  the  expression  iii 
question  should  stand,  '^  might  have  been  expected  to  avert." 
If  Mr.  Tytler  will  consult  any  of  the  classical  Roman  writers, 
who  are  m  general  much  more  philosophically  accurate  in  the 
employment  of  the  tenses  than  we  are,  he  will  find  that  the  best 
writers  (Cicero  for  example)  invariably  gives  to  one  of  the  verbs 
a  present  signification,  and  generally  puts  the  infinitive  verb  in 
the  present  and  not  in  the  perfect. 

These  volumes  also  contain  many  indications  that  the  buisi- 
ness  of  correcting  the  predshas  been  imperfectly  performed.  It 
seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  following  inconsistency 
is  to  be  referred  to  that  cause.  Mr.  Tytler  says  [vol»  ii.  p.  Il4] 
'^  The  ransom  finally  agreed  on  was  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments  of  four  thousand  pounds." 
"  It  was  also  declared,  that  until  payment  of  the  ransom  there 
should  be  a  ten  years'  truce  between  the  kingdoms."  How 
could  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  be  paid  in  ten  years  at  the 
rate  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  ?  Again  [p.  125]  lie  says, 
"  he  Lad  already  paid  the  first  ten  thousand  marks." 

There  is  also  a  glaring  and,  to  the  reader,  most  troublesome 
and  perplexing  inconsistency  in  his  account  of  the  pedigree  of 
the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander 3rd.  Such  oversights, — for  in  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Tytler 
they  cannot  proceed  from  ignorance, — are,  to  every  reader  who 
desires  to  receive  clear  ideas  from  what  he  reads,  an  exceeding 
annoyance,  and  ought  to  be  proportionally  avoided  by  every 
writer  who  aims  at  any  object  higher  than  that  of  helping  to 
dispel  the  ennui  of  the  lowest-minded,  least  intellectual,  and 
least  enlightened  of  his  species.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  account  of 
the  transaction  above  alluded  to  is  no  less  distinguished  for  its 
clearness  than  for  its  brevity. 

There  is  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  [History/,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1]  a  glaring 
instance  of  a  non  seqaitui;  which,  though  it  evidently  arises  from 
haste,  or  an  inadvertent  transposition  of  the  sentences,  we  are 
induced  to  allude  to  on  account  of  the  perplexity  which  it  may 
occasion  to  many,  particularly  as  the  book  is  intended  for  wide 
circulation.     We  transcribe  the  passage : — 

'Ungaria,  sister  of  Ungus,  kingof  Picts,was  married  toAycha4th, 
king  of  Scots,  and  their  son  Alpine  succeeding  his  father  aa  king  of 
Scots,  flourished  from  833  to  836,  in  which  last  year  he  was  slain, 
urging  some  contests  in  Galloway.  The  Pictish  throne,  then  thrown 
open  for  want  of  an  heir  male,  was  claimed  by  Kenneth,  son  and 
successor  of  Alpine,  who,  asdescendedof  Ungaria,  the  sister  of  Ungus, 
urged  his  right  of  inheritance  with  an  army.  Wrad,  the  last  of  the 
Pictish  monarchs,  died  at  Forteviot,  in  812,  fighting  in  defence  of  his 
capital  and  kingdom,  and  the  Pictish  people  were  subdued.' 

Now  it  is  here  observable  that  if  the  third  of  these  three 
sentences  be  placed  second,  and  the  second  third,  sense  and  a 
sequitur  will  be  obtained ;  as  they  stand  they  are  unintelligible. 


Abt.  III. — Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Private  Papers  aj  Thomas 
Jefenort,  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Now  first  published 
from  the  original  Manuscripts.  Edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph.    4  vols.     1829.     toJburn  and  Bentley. 

'THIS  is  one  of  the  most  important  publications  ever  presented 

to  the  world.    In  the  catalogue  of  the  benefactors  of  man-  J 
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kind^  few  deserve  so  high  a  station  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  ^ 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  as  one  of 
the  principal  movers  of  the  North  American  Revolution,  his 
claims  on  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  posterity  are  divided 
with  Washington,  FrankUn,  and  others,  so  excellent  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  that  it  might  be  difficult,  and  would  certainly 
be  invidious,  to  say  which  was  the  most  wise,  the  most  dis- 
interested, the  most  persevering  in  the  perilous,  and,  at  times, 
almost  hopeless  path,  of  arduous  and  self-devoting  duty.  But 
American  liberty  was  destined  to  a  second,  scarcely  less.peirilr 
ous,  though  less  conspicuous  struggle ;  a  struggle  in  which 
there  were  no  wounds,  and  guns,  and  drums,  to  fix  the  attention 
of  Europe;  but  one  in  which  the  best  enemes  of  feeling  and 
thought  were  necessary  to  save  the  United  States  from  the 
effects  of  the  vague  terrors,  with  which  many  of  their  well- 
meaning  citizens  were  inspired  by  the  excesses  of  the  Fre^ch. 
Revolution ;  and  which,  being  worked  on  with  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion,  by  a  large  and  influential  party,  in  possession,  for  a 
time,  of  the  government,  who  saw,  or  professed  to  see,  no  safety 
or  permanence  for  political  institutions,  but  in  a  government  of. 
corrupt  influence,  had  very  nearly  thrown  the  young  republic 
into  tne  arms  of  something  very  like  our  own  happy  aristocrat!-: 
cal  constitution.  The  good  sense  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
preserved  them  from  this  blessing;  but  the  main  glory  of  the 
signal  victory  over  the  domestic  enemy  belongs,  on  this  occasion, 
undividedly  to  Jefferson. 

The  doctrines  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  as  they  were  called 
here ;  the  doctrines  against  which,  under  the  watchword  of 
*'  social  order''  and  shouts  "  for  God  and  the  King,"  we  fired, 
away  in  thirty  years  nearly  three  thousand  millions  of  money  in 
gunpowder,  including  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  animate  and 
inanimate,  by  which  the  said  gunpowder  was  borne  over  land' 
and  sea  for  the  final  purposes  of  ignition,  rarefaction,  expansion, 
and  explosion ;  the  doctrines  of  the  right  of  the  possessors  of 
life  and  property  to  choose  for  themselves  the  legislators  who 
dispose  of  that  life  and  property ;  of  the  right  of  the  governed 
to  discuss  fully  and  freely,  in  censure  as  in  praise,  the  public 
measures  of  their  rulers,  and  the  principles  of  their  political  and 
religious  institutions ;  these  doctrines  were  brought  at  once  and 
efficiently  into  action  on  ;the  accession  of  Jefferson  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, and  "  the  dissolution  of  social  order,''  which  our  fire- 
and-sword  logicians  so  long  and  confidently  preached  as  the 
infallible  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  such  maxims  of 
government,  consisted  in  the  total  abolition  of  internal  taxes,  ia- 
the  rapid  extinction  of  national  debt,  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
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with  all  the  world,  in  the  bloodless  acquisition  of  the  important 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  the  complete  possession  of  the  Mia- 
aissippi,  in  the  efficient  protection  and  ample  reward  of  domestic 
industry,  and  in  the  eatablishment,  beyond  the  reach  of  injury 
from  the  combined  despotisms  of  the  earth,  of  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  and  unfortunate  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Randolph,  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  has  done  Uttie 
more  than  publish  Jefterson's  papers  as  he  found  them ;  not 
supplying;  any  connecting  link,  nor  even  the  date  of  JeSerson's 
death.  We  do  not  much  object  to  this,  because  to  impose  on 
an  executor  the  necessity  of  being  an  author,  might  be  the  cause 
of  depriving  the  world  of  many  valuable  remains.  All  that  can 
fairly  be  required  from  any  one,  to  whom  the  papers  of  anotlier 
are  consigned  in  trust  for  the  public,  is  an  early  and  ungarbled 
publication  of  all  that  do  not  in  any  way  trespass  on  the  privacy 
of  the  living.  To  require  more  would  be  to  require  what  must 
be  sometimes  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  and  always  a 
source  of  delay.  The  publication  before  us  carries  with  it  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  being  an  honest  and  complete  publication  of 
all  papers  of  public  interest.  The  sanctity  of  private  life  is  re- 
spected throughout.  It  abounds  with  materials  of  knowledge 
and  reflection  to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  patriot,  the 
philanthropist;  with  examples  of  high  encouragement  to  all 
who  make  it  their  study  to  amehorate  the  condition  of  their 
fellow-men;  examples  of  the  noblest  objects  of  public  good, 
pursued  through  good  and  evil  fortune,  through  good  and  evil 
report,  with  undeviating  and  inflexible  rectitude. 

The  first  paper  in  the  collection  is  a  memoir  of  himself,  which 
Jefferson  began  in  18'il,  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven,  but  which 
he  did  not  bring  down  later  than  the  21st  of  March,  1790.  The 
first  settler  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  from  the  vicinity 
of  Snowdon,  a  fact  which  may  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of 
Wales,  though  Jefferson  is  not  a  Cymric  name.  This  must  have 
been  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  American  settlements.  Jeffer- 
son's father  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  occupied  the  lands 
which  Jefferson  inherited,  called  Shadwell,  in  Virginia. 

Jefl'erson  himself  was  born  in  1743  or  1744  ;  he  always  con- 
cealed his  birth-day,  that  it  might  not  be  publicly  celebrated. 
He  saw  in  such  celebrations  a  germ  of  aristocratical  distinctions ; 
and  discouraged  them,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  He  received  a  tolerably  good  education, 
which  he  finished  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1762.  He 
then  became  a  student  of  law,  and  in  1767  was  inducted  to  the 
bar,  at  which  he  continued  till  the  Revolution. 

In  1769,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Vii^nia  Legislature, 
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In  m%he  taarried  Mrs.  Bathurst  Skelton,  a  widow  of  twenty- 
three.  In  1774,  when  the  bill  had  passed  in  the  English  Par- 
liament for  shutting  up  the  Port  of  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June, 
he  was  one  of  the  young  members  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
who  (as  always  happens  in  great  emergencies)  took  the  lead 
out  of  the  hands  of  tne  old  ones,  and  who  carried  a  Resolution 
for  fixing  on  the  1st  of  June  as  '^a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation^ 
and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  arert  from  us  the  evils  of 
civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rishts, 
and  to  turn  the  tiearts  of  the  Kin^  and  Parliament  to  modera* 
tion  and  justice/'  The  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  appears  to  have  been  very  great.  Jefferson  was  one 
of  the  first  deie^tes  to  the  Convention,  which  was  then  elected 
for  choosing  delegates  to  a  general  Congress  of  the  Colonies, 
which  met  for  the  first  time,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774,  He  was  himself  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
second  Congress,  in  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  21st  of  Junei 
1776. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  the  delegates  from  Virginia  (Jeffer- 
son being  one),  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  their  con- 
stituents, proposed  to  Congress  to  declare  the  Colonies  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain.  The  proposal  was  adopted.  Jefferson 
drew  up  the  Declaration,  which,  alter  three  days  of  discussion, 
was  carried  with  some  alterations,  and  signed  by  every  member 
present,  except  one.  It  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
general  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress, that  every  change  which  was  sanctioned  in  this  most 
important  of  documents  was  a  change  for  the  better. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  Jefferson  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  he  resigned  his  administration,  from  a  persuaision  that 
under  the  pressure  of  invasion  the  civil  and  military  power 
should  be  united  in  a  military  commander:  General  Nelson  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
been  marked  out  as  an  especial  object  of  vengeance  by  Lord 
Cornwallis* 

'  Lord  Cornwallis  then  proceeded  to  the  Point  of  Fork,  and  en- 
camped his  army  from  thence  all  along  the  main  James  River,  to  a 
seat  of  mine,  called  Elk-hill,  opposite  to  Elk  Island,  and  a  little  belovv 
the  mouth  of  the  Byrd  Creek.  [You  will  see  all  these  places  exactly 
laid  down  in  the  map  annexed  to  my  notes  on  Virginia,  printed  by 
Stockdale.]  He  remained  in  this  position  ten  days,  his  own  head- 
quarters being  in  my  house  at  that  place.  I  had  time  to  remove  most 
of  the  effects  out  of  the  house.  He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops 
of  corn  and  tobacco;  he  burnt  all  my  barns,  containing  the  same 
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articles  of  the  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  corn  he  wanted  ;  he 
Tiaeii,  as  was  to  be  expected, all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  off  all  the  horses  capable  of 
Bcrvice  i  of  those  too  young'  for  service  he  cut  the  throats ;  and  he 
burned  all  the  fences  on  the  plantation,  so  as  to  leave  it  an  absolute 
waste.  He  carried  off  also  about  thirty  slaves.  Had  this  been  to 
give  them  freedom  he  would  have  done  right ;  but  it  was  to  consign 
them  to  inevitable  death,  from  the  small  pox  and  putrid  fever  then 
raging  in  his  camp.  Tliis  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate  of  twenty- 
seven  of  them :  I  never  hod  news  of  the  remaining  three,  but  pre- 
sumed they  shared  the  same  fate.  When  I  say  that  Lord  Coniwallis 
did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  carried  about  the  torch  in  his  own 
hands,  but  that  it  was  all  done  under  his  eye;  the  situation  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was,  commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of  the 
plantation,  so  that  he  must  have  seen  every  fire.  I  relate  these  tilings 
on  my  oivn  knowledge,  in  a  great  degree  ;  as  I  was  on  the  ground 
soon  after  he  left  it.  He  treated  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood  some- 
what in  the  same  style,  but  not  with  that  spirit  of  total  extermination 
with  which  he  seemed  to  rage  over  my  ])osses8ions.  Wherever  he 
went  the  dwelling-houses  were  plundered  of  every  thing  which  could 
be  carried  oET.  Lord  Cornwallis's  character  in  England  would  forbid 
the  belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder  j  but  that  his  table  was  served 
with  the  plate  thus  pillaged  from  private  houses  can  be  proved  by 
many  hundred  eye-witnesses,' — Vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1783,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  a  delegate  to  Congress,  which  was  then  sitting 
at  Annapohs ;  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  ratified  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1783,  and  ratified  in  Congress,  without  a  dis- 
senting voice,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1784. 

On  the  7th  of  May  following,  he  was  appointed  a  minister 
plenipotentiary,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
for  negociating  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  He 
arrived  at  Paris  in  August,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Franklin  from 
Passy,  and  being  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Adams  from 
the  Hague.  He  remained  in  Europe  till  October,  1789,  and 
witnessed  the  origin  of  the  French  Revolution,  respecting  which 
his  correspondence  gives  much  interesting  and  authentic  detail, 
and  much  valuable  opinion;  and  his  observations  are  recapi- 
tulated in  his  unfinished  Memoir.  In  this  Memoir,  begun,  be 
it  remembered,  in  1821,  he  winds  up  this  portion  of  hia  subject 
thus : — 

'  Here  I  discontinue  my  relation  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
minuteness  with  which  1  have  so  far  given  its  details,  is  disproportioned 
to  the  general  scale  of  my  narrative.  But  1  have  thought  it  justified, 
by  the  interest  whicli  the  whole  world  must  take  in  this  Revolution. 
As  yet  wc  are  but  in  the  first  chapter  of  its  history.    The  appeal  to 
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the  rights,  of  rnaii^  which  had  been  made  in  the  United  States^  was 
taken  up  by  France,  first  of  the  European  nations.  From  her  the 
spirit  has  spread  oyer  those  of  the  South.  The  tyrants  of  the  North 
have  allied  indeed  against  it,  but  it  is  irresistible.  Their  opposition 
will  only  multiply  its  millions  of  human  victims  ;  their  own  satellites 
will  catch  it,  and  the  condition  of  man  through  the  civilized  world, 
will  be  finally  and  greatly  ameliorated.  This  is  a  wonderful  instance 
of  great  events  from  small  causes.  So  inscrutable  is  the  arrangement 
of  causes  and  consequences  in  this  world,  that  a  two-penny  duty  on 
tea,  unjustly  imposed,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  it,  changes  the  condi- 
tion of  all  its  inhabitants.'— Vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Jefferson  returned  to  America  at  the  end  of  1 789,  on  a  temporary 
leave  of  absence  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  landed  in  America,  when 
he  received  from  General  Washington  (then  President)  the 
appointnlent  of  Secretary  of  State,  \\4iich  prevented  his  intended 
return  to  Paris.  Much  as  the  cessation  of  his  invaluable 
testimony  to  the  progressive  events  of  the  French  Revolution  is 
to  be  lamented,  it  is  still  evident  that  his  proper  sphere  of  action 
was  in  America.  His  residence  in  Europe  had  served,  by  the 
contrasts  which  were  continually  before  his  eyes  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  to  confirm  him  in  the  love  of  the  young  institu* 
tions  of  his  own  country ;  and  his  presence  in  America  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  those  institutions.  Hamilton,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  staunch  federalist,  carried  through 
many  measures  which  Jefferson  cordially  disapproved  ;  amongst 
others  a  tax  on  home-distilled  spirits,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  Excise,  produced  dissatisfaction  and  open  resistance,  and 
had  nearly  broken  up  the  Union.  Hamilton's  object  was,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  to  give  it 
sufficient  strength  to  do  right  in  spite  of  the  people. 

'At  a  cabinet  dinner  in  April,  1791,  Adams  having  said  of  the 
•British  Constitution,  '*  Purge  that  Constitution  of  its  corruption,  and 
give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be 
the  most  perfect  Constitution  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  j*- 
Hamilton  paused,  and  said,  ^'  Purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  become  an 
impracticable  government :  as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  sup- 
posed defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  government  which  ever  existed.'* 
*' And  this,"  says  Jefiferson,  ''was  assuredly  the  exact  line  which 
separated  the  political  creed  of  these  two  gentlemen.  Adams  was  for 
two  hereditary  branches  and  an  honest  elective  one  5  Hamilton  for 
an  hereditary  king,  with  a  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  corrupted 
to  his  will,  and  standing  between  him  and  the  people."  '— Vot  iv, 
p.  461. 

Certainly  of  all  the  men  that  ever  set  about  establishing  a 
'*  firm  of  Corrupter-General  and  Company"  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  Atlantic,  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  efficient; 
Proceeding  on  the  principle^  that  man  could  be  governed  by  one  of 
two  motives  only,  force  or  sinister  interest,  and  that  force  in  the 
»  United  States  was  out  of  the  question,  he  adapted  his  financial 
schemes  to  the  securing  of  a  majority  in  Congress.  The  act  for 
paying  off  at  par  the  certificates  of  debt  given  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Revolution,  was  one  of  these  schemes.  Many  of  these 
certificates  had  been  sold  by  the  original  holders  at  two  shillings 
in  the  pound.  As  soon  as  the  passmg  of  the  act  was  foreseen 
by  Hamilton  and  his  friends,  expresses  were  sent  all  over  the 
Union  to  purchase  up  the  certificates,  before  the  holders^  in  the 
more  distant  places  especially,  could  possibly  know  that  Con- 
gress had  provided  for  their  redemption  at  par,  '^  Immense 
sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  fortunes 
accumulated  by  those  who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough 
before.  Men  thus  enriched  by  the  dexterity  of  a  leader,  would 
follow  of  course  the  chief  who  was  leading  them  to  fortune,  and 
become  the  zealous  instruments  of  his  enterprises." 

Another  of  Hamilton's  fiscal  manceuvres  was  the  Assumption. 
The  debts  contracted,  and  the  money  expended,  by  the  separate 
States  during  the  war,  was  pretended  to  have  been  for  general 

Eurposes  ;  the  amount,  not  being  ascertainable,  was  guessed  to 
e  twenty  millions  ;  the  fair  distnbution  of  these  twenty  millions 
among  the  several  States  was  the  subject  of  another  guess ;  and 
those  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  guessing,  guessed  that  the 
partisans  of  the  Treasury  got  the  largest  share  of  the  spoil, 
were  not  the  least  correct  guessers  on  the  occasion. 

Hamilton  did  not,  and  could  not,  corrupt  a  majority  of  the 
Congress ;  but  his  purchased  partizans  turned  the  balance  which 
the  honest  men  of  both  parties  had  held  nearly  in  equipoise. 
His  next  scheme  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Phila- 
delphia, which,  till  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Washington,  gave  the  Treasury  great  and  permanent  influence 
in  the  appointment  and  ve-appomtment  of  members  of  both 
Houses  as  Directors. 

General  Washington  did  not  understand  these  devices,  and 
Jefferson,  to  whom  they  were  abhorrent,  determined  to  withdraw 
from  all  political  connection  with  their  authors  and  supporters. 
^  He  would  allow  of  no  compromise  with  the  first  steps  of  despotism ; 
he  would  give  the  General  Government  no  power  which  the 
State  Government  could  exercise ;  he  would  have  the  General 
Government  strong  to  execute  the  national  will,  and  impotent  to 
coerce  it ;  he  would  furnish  it  with  no  means  of  corruption,  or 
of  intimidation,  or  of  delusion.     He  was  less  dismayed  by  the 

temporary  excesses  of  the  French  Revolutioni  than  nxed  in  bi» 
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abhorreuoe  of  tbe  inflictions  of  unrei^trained  power  ivhich  bad 
preceded  and  caused  it.  Washington  vainly  endeavoured  to  ^ 
reconcile  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  to  induce  them  to  draw  toge* 
ther  for  the  advancement  of  public  business.  It  was  impossi- 
ble ;  their  principles  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Jefferson 
resigned  his  office  on  the  31st  of  December,  1793. 

"  This  gentleman,"  says  the  biographer  of  General  Washing- 
ton^ *'  withdrew  from  his  political  station  at  a  moment  when  be 
stood  particularly  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His 
fixed  opposition  to  the  financial  schemes  which  had  been  pro- 
posed oy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  approved  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government ;  his 
ardent  and  undisguised  attachment  to  the  revolutionary  party  in 
France ;  the  dispositions  which  he  was  declared  to  possess  in 
regard  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  popularity  of  bis  opinions  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  had  devoted  to 
bim  that  immense  party,  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to 
comport  with  his,  on  most  or  all  of  these  interesting  subjects. 

''  To  the  opposite  party  he  bad  of  course  become  particularly 
unacceptable ;  but  the  publication  of  bis  correspondence  with 
M.  Genet,  dissipated  much  of  the  prejudice  which  had  been 
excited  against  him.  He  had  in  that  correspondence  maintained, 
with  great  ability,  the  opinions  embraced  by  the  federalists  on 
those  points  of  difference  which  bad  arisen  between  the  two  re«- 
publics,  and  which*  having  become  universally  the  subjects  of 
discussion,  bad  in  some  measure  disjplaoed  those  topics  on  which 
parties  had  previously  divided.  The  partiality  for  France  that 
was  conspicuous  through  the  whole  of  it,  detracted  nothing 
from  its  merit  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, because,  however  aecided  might  be  their  determination  to 
support  their  own  government  in  a  controversy  with  any  nation 
whatever,  they  felt  all  the  partialities  for  that  republic  which 
the  correspondence  expressed.  The  hostility  of  his  enemies 
therefore  was,  for  a  time,  considerably  lessened,  without  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  attachment  of  bis  friends.  In 
office  it  would  have  been  impracticable  long  to  preserve  these 
dispositions  ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  maintain  that 
ascendancy  which  be  held  over  the  minds  of  those  who  bad 
supported,  and  probably  would  continue  to  support,  every  pre- 
tension of  the  French  republic,  without  departing  from  princi- 
ples and  measures  which  he  had  openly  and  ably  defended/'—* 
See  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington^  vol.  v.  page  406. 

Jefferson  resided  in  retirement  at  bis  seat,  Monticello,  on  bis 
paternal  estate  in  Virginia,  from  the  beginning  of  1794,  till  the 

Spring  of  1797,  when  John  Adams  was  «lsoted  President  and 
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Jefferson  Vice-President,  for  four  years,  from  ihe  4th  of  March. 
We  may  remind  our  readers  incidentally,  that  the  first  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  were  general  Wash- 
ington and  John  Adams,  who  were  elected  for  four  years,  from 
the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and  re-elected  for  four  years,  from  the 
4th  of  March,  1793. 

The  office  of  Vice-President  did  not  impose  much  public 
duty  on  its  holder,  and  consequently  did  not  much  interrupt 
the  domestic  retirement  of  Jetferson,  who,  differing  decidedly 
from  the  President,  on  almost  all  essential  points  of  politics, 
abstained  as  much  as  |)ossible  from  interference  in  the  busiuesB 
of  government. 

The  federalists  (as  the  advocates  for  a  strong  General 
Government  were  called),  made  great  strides  towards  Angli- 
cising the  American  constitution  during  the  Presidency  of 
Adams.  Amongst  other  blessings,  they  established  a  Libel- 
law,  making  all  printed  matter  that  did  not  please  them, 
seditious  and  blasphemous.  They  were  for  a  strong  hand  over 
every  thing,  the  press  included.  It  is  futile  to  say  of  them,  as 
some  of  their  advocates  do,  that  they  were  as  true  repubhcans  as 
their  opponents,  and  had  no  intention  to  introduce  either 
monarchy  or  aristocracy.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  convinced 
that  the  tendency  of  their  measures  was  to  introduce  one  or 
both  of  them.  If  they  had  brought  about  such  a  result,  it 
would  have  been  no  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  liberty  to  be 
assured,  that  the  authors  of  the  mischief  were  men  of  honesty 
and  honour,  who  had  gone  further  than  they  intended.  Hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions  ;  but  heaven  forbid  that  any  portion 
of  the  pavement  should  be  made  of  the  liberties  of  America. 

Now  came  the  Presidential  elections  of  1800.  The  republi- 
cans, thoughout  the  States,  felt  the  necessity  of  arousing  them- 
selves to  restore  and  preserve  the  purity  of  their  constitution. 
The  federahsts,  on  the  other  hand,  redoubled  their  exertions  to 
maintain  theground  they  had  gained,  and  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  French  people  on  breaking  the  chains  of  centuries,  had 
terrified  many  well-meaning  persons  into  the  federal  ranks. 
The  comparative  strength  of  the  parties  was  doubtful ;  and  had 
not  the  high  moral  and  political  character  of  Jefferson  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  repubhcans,  the  triumph 
of  the  federahsts  would  have  been  secure.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  events  and  opinions  of  that  time,  without  perceiving 
that  never  were  the  best  interests  of  mankind  in  more  imminent 
danger.  This  election  was  not  hke  one  of  ours,  a  mere  contest 
of  nick-names :  it  was  really  and  truly  a  contest  for  civil  and 
i«ligiouB  liberty,  against  the  principles  of  despotism, 
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The  federal  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency were  Adams  and  Pinckney  ;  the  republician  candidates 
were  Jefferson  and  Burr. 

.  At  that  time  (for  the  law  has  since  been  altered)  the  State 
electors  did  not  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  distinctly^ 
but  the  highest  number  of  votes  determined  the  President,  and 
the  next  highest  number  the  Vice-President.  The  intention  of 
the  republicans  was  to  have  Jefferson  President,  and  Burr 
Vice-President ;  but  the  votes  for  them  were  equal :  the  num- 
bers being,  Jefferson  73  ;  Burr  73  ;  Adams  66  ;  Pinckney  64. 
The  choice  between  the  two  highest  candidates  devolved  on 
Congress,  and  it  became  the  object  of  the  federalists  to  defeat 
the  intention  of  the  republicans,  by  making  Burr  President. 
The  law  required  that  the  successful  candidate  should  have,  not 
merely  a  majority  in  Congress,  but  a  majority  of  all  the  States. 
There  were  then  sixteen  States  in  the  Union.  Two  of  these 
neutraHsed  their  votes  by  taking  opposite  sides.  Eight  voted 
for  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr.  Nine  votes  were  required  for 
a  majority  of  the  States.  The  Congress  voted  thirty-five  times 
on  this  question.  At  length  some  of  the  less  factious  of  the 
federalists  became  alarmed,  and  the  first  votes  yr^re  ten  for 
Jefferson,  and  four  for  Burr. 

If  the  original  opposition  had  been  persevered  in,  there  would 
have  been  no  election,  and  the  federalists  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  nominate  a  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  by  what, 
they  said,  would  be  only  a  stretch  of  the  constitution.  The 
republican  party  met  this  menace  by  declaring  their  intention, 
in  the  event  of  the  constitution  being  so  stretched,  to  call 
a  convention  for  re<-6rganising  and  amending  the  government. 
This  was  and  is  the  constitutional  remedy  for  abuses  of  power 
in  the  American  Legislature. 

^  If  they  could  have  been  permitted,'  says  Jefferson  to  Monroe, 
'  to  paTss  a  law  for  putting  the  government  into  the  hands  of  an 
officer,  they  would  certainly  have  prevented  an  election.  But  we 
thought  it  best  to  declare,  openly  and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day 
such  an  act  passed,  the  middle  States  would  arm,  and  that  no  such 
usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day,  should  be  submitted  to. 

'  This  first  shook  them,  and  they  were  ccnnpletely  alarmed  at  the 
resource  for  which  we  declared ^  to  wit,  a  convention  to  re-organise 
the  government,  and  to  amend  it.  The  very  word  convention  gives 
them  the  horrors,  as  in  the  present  democratical  spirit  of  America,  they 
fear  they  should  lose  some  of  the  favourite  morsels  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises 
from  me.  I  have  declaried  to  them  uliequivocally>  that  I  would  not 
receive  the  government  on  capitulation — ^that  I  would  not  go  into  it 
with  my  hands  tied,'«-*yol.  iii.  p,  460f 
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In  another  place  Jefferson  says,-^ 

'  When  the  election  between  Burr  and  myself  was  kejjt  in  eus- 
pense  by  the  fcderalistSj  and  they  were  meditating  to  place  tbe  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  at  the  head  of  the  government,  1  called  on  Mr. 
Adams,  with  a  view  to  have  this  desperate  measure  prevented  by  liis 
negative.  He  grew  warm  in  an  instant,  and  said,  with  a  vehemence 
he  had  not  uaed  towards  me  before^  "  Sir,  the  event  of  the  election  is 
within  your  own  power.  You  have  only  to  Bay  you  will  do  justice  to 
the  public  creditors,  maintain  the  navy,  and  not  disturb  those  holding 
offices,  and  the  government  will  instantly  be  put  into  your  hands. 
We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  it  should  be  so."  "  Mr.  Adama," 
said  1,  "  I  kuow  not  what  part  of  my  conduct  in  either  public  or 
private  life,  can  have  authorised  a  doubt  of  my  fidelity  to  the  public 
engagements.  I  say,  however,  !  will  not  come  into  the  government 
by  capitulation ;  \  will  not  enter  on  it  but  in  perfect  freedom  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment."  '— VoL  iv.  p,  161. 

When  the  election  was  determined  in  Jefferson's  favour  he 
i  himself  as  follows,  to  John  Dickinson  : — 


'  The  storm  through  which  we  have  passed  has  been  tremendous 
indeed.  The  tough  sides  of  our  argosie  have  been  thoroughly  tried  ; 
her  strength  has  stood  the  waves  into  which  she  was  steered,  with  a 
view  to  sinli  her.  We  shall  put  her  on  her  republican  tack,  and  she 
will  now  shew,  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion,  the  skill  of  ber  builders. 
Figure  to  yourself  apart,  our  fellow  citizens  have  been  led  hood-winked 
from  their  principles,  by  a  most  extraordinary  combination  of  circum~ 
stances.  But  the  band  is  removed,  and  they  now  see  for  themselves. 
I  hope  to  see  shortly  a  perfect  consolidation,  to  effect  which,  nothing 
shall  be  spared  on  my  part,  short  of  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
our  revolution.  A  just  and  solid  republican  government  maintained  here, 
will  be  a  standing  monument  and  example  for  tbe  aim  and  imitation 
of  the  people  of  other  countries  ;  and  1  join  with  you  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  they  will  see,  from  our  example,  that  a  free  govern- 
ment is  of  all  otiiers  the  most  energetic;  that  the  inquiry  which  has 
been  excited  among  the  mass  of  mankind  by  our  revolution,  and  its 
consequences,  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  globe.  ^Vhat  a  satisfaction  have  we  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  benevolent  eftects  of  our  efforts,  compared  with  those  of 
the  leaders  on  the  other  side,  who  have  discountenanced  all  advances 
in  science  as  dangerous  innovations,  have  endeavoured  to  render  philo- 
sophy and  repubhcanism  terms  of  reproach,  to  persuade  us  that  man 
cannot  be  governed  but  by  the  rod,  &c.  1  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
living  and  dying  in  the  contrary  hope.' — Vol.  hi.  p.  462. 

Jefferson,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  letters  calls  the  result  of 
this  first  contest  the  Revolution  of  1800  : — 

'  It  was  as  real  a  revolution  in  the  principles  of  our  government  a? 
that  of  1776  was  in  its  form  ;  not  effected,  indeed,  by  the  sword,  aa 
that,  but  by  the  rational  and  peaceable  lostrument  of  reforai»-the8uf' 
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f rages  of  the  people.  The  nation  declared  its  will  by  dismissing 
functions^ries  of  one  principle  and  electing  those  of  another^  in  tihe 
two  branches^  executive  and  legislative^  submitted  to  their  election.'**-* 
Vol.  iv.  p.  324. 

The  principles  then  established  have  been  the  governing  prin- 
ciples irona  that  time  to  the  present.  At  Jemrson's  seccnid 
election  in  1804,  he  received  162  votes  against  14  ;  and  it  is  ft 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  which  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  elective  system  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  in 
America,  that  the  two  men  who  appear  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  previous  correspondence  to  have  been  most  after  his  own 
heart — Madison  and  Monroe, — were  those  who  succeeded  him 
for  eight  years  each  in  the  Presidency,  accomplishing  *^  twenty- 
four  years  of  administration  in  republican  forms  and  principles/^ 
which  (changing,  as  we  confidently  may  do,  the  language  of 
Jefferson  from  the  future  to  the  past)  have  **  so  consecrated  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  to  secure  them  against  the  danger 
of  change."^  The  election  of  General  Jackson,  after  the 
younger  Adams  had  served  four  years  only,  strongly  confirms 
this  opinion. 

The  administration  of  Jefferson  was,  as  has  been  observed  hy 
Waden,f  perhaps  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  parties,  of 
a  body  of  men  raised  to  power  abiding  faithfully  by  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  professed  during  their  exclusion,  and  with  self- 
denying  honesty  labouring  to  diminish  the  amount  pf  influence 
and  patronage  they  received  from  their  predecessors/'  This 
administration  was  distinguished  by  many  important  events  :-— 
The  entire  abolition  of  internal  taxes—- the  repeal  of  the  alien 
law — the  extinction  of  the  seditious  libel  law — the  effective 
diminution  of  the  national  debt>— the  reduction  of  the  annual 
expenditure — the  discarding  of  all  forms  of  state — the  extinction 
of  the  native  right  to  a  hundred  million  acres  of  the  national  do- 
main— the  purchase  of  Louisiana — and  *'  the  preservatioji  of 
peace  with  the  civilized  world  through  a  season  of  uncommon 
difficulty  and  trial. "J 

To  this  catalogue  of  inestimable  benefits  to  his  country  and 
the  world  it  would,  be  idle  to  look  for  anything  simik  aut  secuu' 

*  *  Nor  is  the  election  of  Monroe  an  inefficient  circumstance  in  our 
felicities.  Four-and-twenty  years,  which  he  will  accomplish,  of  adminis- 
tration in  republican  forms  and  principles,  will  so  consecrate  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  as  to  secure  them  against  the  danger  of  change.'-* 
Jefferson  to  La  Fayette,  May  14,  1817.— -Vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

t  "  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States," 
vol.  ill.  p.  489. 

X  Address  of  the  General  Assembljr  of  Virginia,  vol.  iy«  p«  449. 
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dum  in  the  longest  reigns  which  history  calls  glorious.  Of  con- 
trasts there  is  a  miserable  superabundance ;  aud  will  be,  till 
men  shall  be  wise  enough,  throughout  the  world,  to  give  more 
honour  to  their  benefactors  than  to  their  destroyers. 

Jefferson  established  the  inviolate  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
maintained  it  inviolate  in  spite  of  the  strongest  pergonal  temp- 
tations to  the  contrary ;  for  never  were  mendacity,  calumny, 
and  scurrility  carried  to  a  more  unblushing  extent,  than  in  the 
attacks  on  his  character  in  the  federal  papers  during  his  admi- 
nistration. We  speak  from  our  most  distinct  recollection  of 
the  American  newspapers  of  that  time.  His  forbearance  only 
stimulated  further  outrages ;  but  he  opposed  to  them,  in  calm- 
ness and  silence,  the  shield  of  his  own  undeviating  rectitude  ; 
aud  wisely  did  he  so,  as  the  immense  majority  by  which  he  was 
re-elected,  and  the  testimonials  of  public  approbation  which 
accompanied  him  into  retirement,  abundantly  testify. 

He  had  very  early  expressed  an  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
"  better  to  have  newspapers  without  a  government,  than  a  go- 
vernment without  newspapers."  When  at  a  time  long  subset 
quent  to  this  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  "  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  a  complete  suppression  of  the  press  could  not  more 
effectually  deprive  the  nation  of  its  benefits  than  was  done  by 
its  abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood,"  and  by  "  the  demo- 
ralising practice  of  feeding  the  public  mind  habitually  on  slander, 
and  the  depravity  of  taste  which  this  nauseous  aliment  in- 
duces," he  still  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  repressing  or 
circumscribing  pubhc  discussion  by  positive  law.  He  placed 
the  strongest  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  to  coun- 
teract the  misleadings  of  the  press  ;  and  at  a'  still  later  period 
(Nov.  1823)  he  repeated  his  original  and  unaltered  opinion  : — 
"The  only  security  for  honest  and  unoppressive  government 
is  in  a  free  press.  The  agitation  it  produces  must  be  submitted 
to.     It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  waters  pure." 

After  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  he  was  elected  a 
visitor  and  rector  of  the  University  which  was  founded  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  seat,  Monticello ;  and  he  divided  his  time 
between  the  superintendence  of  this  institution,  the  business  of 
his  farm,  and  reading;  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a  very 
extensive  correspondence,  much  of  it  against  his  will ;  but  he 
seems,  though  free  from  most  superstitions,  to  have  been  not 
free  from  that  of  thinking  it  necessary  to  answer  letters ;  and  as 
he  received  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  a 
single  year,  we  may  see  to  what  an  extent  he  was  a  victim  to 
his  urbanity.  He  says  he  had  rather  be  a  cabbage  than  have 
to  write  so  njany  letters ;  this,  too,  with  a  crippled  wrist.    The 
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majority  of  these  were  "  letters  of  inquiry,  always  of  good  will 
—sometimes  from  friends— ^ftener  from  persons  unknown,  but 
written  kindly  and  civilly,  and  to  which,  therefore,  civility  re- 
quired answers/* 

Barring  this  dreadful  infliction,  his  submission  to  which  is 
wonderful,  his  life  in  retirement  seems  to  have  been  a  happy 
one,  though  latterly  embittered  by  pecuniary  difficulties.  He 
had  necessarily  neglected  his  patrimonial  estate  during  the 
course  of  his  public  life.  He  had  gained  nothing  in  the  pubUc 
service/ and  had  retired  from  office  ''with  hands  as  clean  as 
they  were  empty .^  He  had  to  pay  1200  dollars  on  account  of 
some  guarantee  for  a  friend,  and  he  felt  this  very  severely  on 
the  depreciation  of  land  and  produce,  which  was  consequent 
on  one  of  the  periodical  explosions  in  the  wretched  paper- 
cun^ency  of  America.  He  applied  to  Congress  for  permission 
to  dispose  of  his  estate  by  lottery.  The  application  was  re- 
jected ;  wisely,  we  think,  on  general  principles  :  though,  if  an 
exception  were  ever  to  be  admitted,  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
case.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  we  have  not 
space  for  the  discussion.  > 

The  friendship  between  Jefferson  and  Adams,  which  had 
existed  for  years,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  circumstances 
which  placed  them  in  opposition  to  each  other  as  the  heads  of 
the  federal  and  republican  parties,  was  renewed  after  Jefferson's 
retirement,  and  appears  to  have  continued  uninterrupted  till 
their  deaths.  Jefferson  and  Adams,  by  a  singular  coincidence^ 
died  both  on  the  same  day,  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence :  Jefferson 
being  then  eighty-two,  and  Adams  nearly  ninety. 

The  last  letter  in  these  volumes  is  from  Jefferson  to  Mr. 
Weightman,  dated  ten  days  before  his  death,  June  24th,  1826, 
expressing  his  sorrow  at  being  unable  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  this  fiftieth  anniversary  in  Washington.  The  calm 
judgment  of  his  age  adhered  with  undiminished  earnestness  to 
the  deliberately-adopted  principles  of  his  earliest  political  life, 
and  the  repetition  of  his  principles  and  his  hopes,  in  these  his 
last  recorded  words,  will  be  read  with  double  interest,  from  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  written,  and  because  they  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  divini  hominis  cycnea  vox  et  oratio. 

'Monticello,  June  24-,  1826. 

'The  kind  invitation  I  received  from  you,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  to  be  present  with  them  at  their  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  as  one  of 
the  surviving  signers  of  an  instrument  pregnant  with  our  o^vn^  and 
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the  fi&te  of  the  worlds  is  most  flattering  to  myself^  and  heightened  by 
the  honourable  aceompaniment  proposed  for  the  comfort  of  such  a 
journey.  It  adds  sensibly  to  the  suffering  of  sickness  to  be  deprived 
by  it  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  rejoicings  of  that  day^  but 
acquiescence  is  a  duty  under  circumstances  not  placed  among  those 
we  are  permitted  to  control.  I  should^  indeed^  with  peculiar  delightj 
have  met  and  exchanged  these  congratulations  personally  with  the 
small  band>  the  remnant  of  that  host  of  worthies  who  joined  With  u^ 
on  that  day  in  the  bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  oui* 
country,  between  submission  or  the  sword^  and  to  have  enjoyed  with 
them  the  consolatory  fact>  that  our  fellow-citizens^  after  half  a  cen* 
tnry  of  experience  and  prosperity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we 
made.  May  it  be  to  the  world,  what  I  believe  it  will  be  (to  some 
parts  sooner,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  all),  the  signal  of  arousing 
men  to  burst  the  chains  under  which  monkish  ignorance  and  super- 
stition had  persuaded  them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the 
blessings  and  security  of  self-government.  That  form  which  we  have 
substituted  restores  the  free  right  to  the  unbounded  exercise  of  reason 
and  freedom  of  opinion.  All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening  to  the  rights 
of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid 
open  to  every  view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  has 
not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favoured  few  booted 
and.  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d. 
These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others.  For  ourselves  let  the  annual 
return  of  this  day  for  ever  refresh  our  recollections  of  these  rights^ 
and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them. 

'I  will  ask  permission  here  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
should  have  met  my  ancient  neighbours  of  the  City  of  Washington 
and  its  vicinities,  with  whom  I  passed  so  many  years  of  a  pleasing 
social  intercourse — an  intercourse  which  so  much  relieved  the  anxieties 
of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions  so  deeply  engraved  in  my 
affections  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  my  regret  that  ill  health 
forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  acceptance,  be  pleased  to  receive  for 
yourself,  and  those  for  whom  yoU  write>  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
respect  and  friendly  attachments. 

^Thomas  Jefferson.' 

Vol.  iv.  p.  451* 

We  know  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  records  of  the  retire- 
ment of  illustrious  men,  than  the  manner  in  which  these  veteran 
statesmen  renewed  and  continued  their  correspondence.  Their 
opposition  had  been  one  of  real  and  most  important  principle. 
It  was  ardent  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  in  respect  to  their  private  intercourse,  Adams  had 
fallen  off  from  Jefferson,  not  Jefferson  from  Adams.  But  in 
18tl  (two  years  after  Jefferson's  retirement  from  the  Presidency) 
Adamsi  in  conversation  with  a  mutual  friend,  adverted  to  the 
unprincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against  Jefferson,  and 
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added^  '^  I  always  loved  Jefferson,  and  still  love  him."  This 
was  communicated  to  Jefferson^  who  had  always  lamented  the 
interruption  of  their  private  friendship,  and  in  another  month 
we  find  their  correspondence  renewed. 

The  opinions  of  Jefferson  on  all  the  most  important  questions 
in  morals,  politics,  and  religion  : — On  the  true  principles  of  good 
Government  :^ — On  the  characters  of  European  Governments  in 

{practice,  both  from  distant  views  of  their  great  proceedings,  and 
rom  dose  observations,  duripg  his  residence  in  Europe,  of  their 
minor,  details,  of  the  subdivisions  of  their  machinery,  of  tbeii* 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  unprivileged  producers,  who 
compose  the  hulk  of  the  people,  and  of  their  consecration  to  the 
exclusive  interests  of  the  privileged  non«*produoer8»  who  com<^ 
pose  the  ruling  and  sub-ruling  few  t— On  their  kings,'  their 
aristocracy,^  and  their  rabble,  as  contrasted  with  anything  that 


1.  Fkdbralistb  and  Republicans.-^*'  Both  of  our  political  parties, 
at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the  same  ooject— 
the  public  good ;  but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  they  deem  the  meaud 
of  promoting  that  goodi  One  side  believes  it  best  done  by  one  composition 
of  the  governing  powers ;  the  other  by  a  different  one.  One  fears  most 
the  ignorance  of  the  people ;  the  other  the  selfishness  of  rulers  indepen-^ 
dent  of  them.  Which  is  right,  time  and  experience  wUl  prove.  We  think 
that  one  side  of  this  experiment  has  been  long  enough  tried,  and  proved 
not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many ;  and  that  the  other  has  not  been 
fairly  and  sufficiently  tried.'' 

"  Our  opponents  think  the  reverse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body 
of  the  nation  concurs,  that  must  prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject 
will  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honourable  means,  of  truth 
and  reason ;  nor  have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral  worth,  nop 
alienated  my  affections  for  a  single  friend,  who  did  not  first  withdraw  him-* 
self.  Whenever  this  has  happen^,  I  confess  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  it : 
yet  have  ever  kept  myself  open  to  a  return  of  their  justice.  J  conclude 
with  sincere  prayers  for  your  health  and  happiness,  that  yourself,  and 
Mr.  Adams  may  long  enjoy  the  tranquillitv  you  desire  and  merit,  and  see,  iii 
the  prosperity  of  your  family,  what  is  the  consummation  of  the  last  and 
warmest  of  human  wishes.''     1808.    Vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

2.  KiNGS.-^'*  So  much  for  the  blessings  of  having  kings,  and  magistrates 
who  Would  be  kings.  From  these  events  our  youn^  republics  may  learn 
useful  lessons  «> never  to  call  on  foreign  powers  to  settle  their  differences ;  to 

guard  against  hereditary  magistrates ;  to  prevent  their  citizens  from 
ecoming  so  established  in  wealth  and  power  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
alliance  by  marriage  with  the  nieess,  sisters,  &c.  of  kings."— Paris,  1789^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

3.  Aristocracy.— "Though  the  day  may  be  at  some  distance,  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  Jives  perhaps,  yet  it  will  certainly  come,  when  a  tingle 
fibre  left  of  this  institution  (the  order  of  the  Cincinnati)  will  produce  an' 
hereditary  aristocracy,  which  will  change  the  form  of  our  government 
from  the  best  to  the  worst  in  the  world.    To  know  the  mass  of  evil  whicb 
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can  properly  be  called  a  jieople  ;* — On  tlie  practical  excellencies 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  j  on  the  actual  defects  in 
it,  and  on  the  means  of  amending  them :' — On  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  frequently  embodies  in  the  com- 
prehensive words,  "  Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  alliance 
with  nonei"  to  which  he  added,  in  substance,  "  Quarrels  with 
none  but  where  our  vital  interests  force  ihem  upon  us,"  as 
in  the  question  of  English  impressment  of  American  seamen, 
which  America  must  always  resist,  even  at  the  price  of  eternal 
war ;' — On  the  formation  of  an  efficient  protecting  navy  : — On 

flows  from  this  fatal  source,  a  person  muat  be  in  France  ;  lie  miist  see  the 
finest  soil,  the  flneat  climate,  the  most  compact  State,  the  most  benevolent 
character  of  people,  and  every  earthly  advantage  combined,  insuSicient  to 
prevent  this  Bcourge  from  rendering  existence  a  curse  to  twenty-four  out  of 
twenty-five  parts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country," — Jeffereon  to  TVath- 
ington.  178S.    Vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

4.  Radble  op  European  Citibs.— '"But  even  in  Europe  a  chang-e 
has  sensibly  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  man.  Science  had  liberated  the 
ideas  of  those  who  read  and  reflect,  and  the  American  exaraplehad  kindled 
feeling's  of  rii^ht  in  the  people.  An  insurrection  has  consequently  be^^un, 
of  Bcicncti,  talents,  and  courage,  affdust  rank  and  birth  which  have  fallen 
into  contempt.  It  has  failea  in  its  first  effort,  because  the  moba  of  the 
cities,  the  instniments  used  for  its  accomplishment,  debased  by  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  vice,  could  not  be  restrained  to  rational  action.  But  the 
world  will  recover  from  the  panic  of  this  first  catastrophe.  Science  is 
prog^reseive,  and  talents  and  enterprise  on  the  alert.  Resort  may  be  had  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  a  more  governable  power  from  their  principles 
and  snbordination ;  and  rank  and  birth  and  tinsel-aristocracy  will  finally 
Blirink  into  insignificance,  even  there.  This,  boivever,  we  have  no  right  to 
meddle  with.  It  suffices  for  ns,  if  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  our  own  citizens  qualifies  them  to  select  the  able  and  good  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  covemraent,  with  a  recurrence  of  elections  at  such  abort 
periods  as  will  enable  them  to  displace  an  unfaithful  servant  before  the 
migchief  he  meditates  be  irremedlalile."     1813.    Vol.  iv.  p.  236. 

£.  Improveu&nts  desirku. — "The  sum  of  these  amendments  is — 
I.  General  suSrage.  2.  Equal  representation  in  the  legislature.  3.  An 
executive  chosen  by  the  people.  4,  Judges  elective  or  moveable.  5, 
Justices,  jurors,  and  sheriffs  elective.  6.  Ward  divisions.  And  7.  Periodi- 
cal amendments  of  the  constitution."— I81G.    Vol.  iv.  p.297- 

C.  English  iHrRaasMENT. — "Entering  our  ships,.!  say,  under  a  pre- 
test of  searching  for,  and  taking  out  their  seamen,  they  took  our^,  native 
as  well  as  naturalized,  knowing  them  to  be  ours,  merely  because  they 
wanted  them,  insomuch  that  no  American  could  safely  cross  the  ocean, 
or  venture  to  pass  by  sea  from  one  to  another  of  our  own  ports.  It  in  not 
long  since  they  impressed  at  sea  tivo  nephews  of  general  Washington, 
returning  from  Europe,  aud  then  put  thejn,  as  common  seamen,  under 
the  ordinary  discipline  of  their  ships-of-war.  There  are  certainly  other 
wrongs  to  be  settled  between  England  and  us,  but  of  a  minor  character^ 
and  such  as  a  proper  spirit  of  conciliation  on  both  sides  would  not  permit 
to  conlinue  them  at  war.    The  sword,  however,  can  never  again  be 
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their  true  interests  in  respect  of  acquisition  of  territory,} 
especially  in  the  two  great  practical  cases,  now  settled,  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  and  in  those  which  remain  to  be 
settled,  of  Mexico  and  Cuba:  of  their  domestic  policy  in 
respect  of   taxes,   paper  currency,^    domestic  manufactures,* 

sheathed  until  the  personal  safety  of  an  American  on  the  ocean,  among 
the  most  important  and  most  vital  of  the  rights  we  possess,  is  completely 
provided  for."     1813.    VoL  iv,  p.  193. 

(2.)  English  Impressment. — P.  S.  />i»*tfary  26.— "My  letter  had  not  yet 
been  sealed,  when  I  received  news  of  our  peace.  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially that  we  closed  the  war  with  the  ^clat  of  the  action  at  New  Orleans. 
But  I  consider  it  as  an  armistice  only,  because  no  security  is  provided 
against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  While  this  is  unsettled,  we  are  in 
hostility  of  mind  with  England,  although  actual  deeds  of  arms  may  be 
suspended  by  a  truce.  If  she  thinks  the  exercise  of  this  outrage  is  worth 
eternal  war,  eternal  war  it  must  be,  or  extermination  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  The  first  act  of  impressment  she  commits  on  an 
American  will  be  answered  by  reprisal,  or  by  a  declaration  of  war  here; 
and  the  interval  must  be  merely  a  state  of  preparation  for  it.  In  this  we 
have  much  to  do,  in  further  fortifying  our  sea-port-towns,  providing 
military  stores,  classing  and  disciplining  our  militia,  arranging  our 
financial  system,  and  above  all,  promoting  our  domestic  maniuactures, 
which  have  taken  such  roots  as  never  again  can  be  shaken.'* — 1815.  Vol.- 
iv.  p.  258-9. 

7.  Paper-currency  and  Banks. — "We  seem  equally  incorrigible 
in  our  financial  course.  Although  a  century  of  British  experience  has 
proved  to  what  a  wonderful  extent  the  fuudinff  on  specific  taxes  enables 
a  nation  to  anticipate  in  war  the  resources  of  peace,  and  although  the 
other  nations  of  ISurope  have  tried  and  trodden  every  path  of  force  or 
folly  in  fruitless  quest  of  the  same  object,  yet  we  still  expect  to  find  in 
juggling  tricks  and  banking  dreams,  that  money  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  heavy  war  by 
sea  and  land.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  money  cannot  be  borrowed  trom  our 
merchants,  as  from  those  of  JBugland :  but  it  can  be  borrowed  from  our 
people.  They  will  give  you  all  the  necessaries  of  war  they  produce,  if, 
instead  of  the  bankrupt  trash  they  are  now  obliged  to  receive  for  want  of 
any  other,  you  will  give  them  a  paper  promise,  founded  on  a  specific  pledge, 
and  of  a  size  for  common  circulation.  But  you  say  the  merchants  will  not 
take  this  paper.  What  the  people  take  the  merchants  must  take,  or  sell 
nothing.  All  these  doubts  and  fears  prove  only  the  extent  of  all  the 
dominion  which  the  banking  institutions  have  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
our  citizens,  and  especially  of  those  inhabiting  cities  or  other  banking 
places  ;  and  this  dominion  must  be  broken,  or  it  will  break  us.  But  here, 
as  in  the  other  case,  we  must  makeup  our  mind  to  suffer  yet  longer,  before 
we  can  get  right.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in  the  meantime  we  shall  plunge 
ourselves  into  inextinguishable  debt,  and  entail  on  our  posterity  an  inhe- 
ritance of  eternal  taxes,  which  will  bring  our  government  and  people  into 
the  condition  of  those  of  England,  a  nation  of  pikes  and  gudgeons,  the 
latter  bred  merely  as  food  for  the  former." — ^Vol.  iv.  p.  251. 

8.  Domestic  Manufactures.-^"  Of  company  establishments  \ye  have 
none.  We  use  little  machinery.  The  spinning-jenny,  and  loom,  with  the 
flying  shuttle,  can  be  managed  in  a  family  y  but  nothing  more  compli- 
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defensive  military  force,  education^^  freedom  of  the  prest^^^ 
religioug  liberty,"  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture/'  (which  were, 
chiefly  by  his  instrumentality,  abolished),  the  state  and  probable 
consequences  of  negro  slavery ,^^  and   the   Missouri  question. 


cated.  The  economy  and  thriftiness  resulting  from  our  household  manu- 
factures are  such  that  they  will  never  a^ain  be  laid  aside ;  and  nothing 
more  salutary  for  ut  has  ever  happened  than  the  British  obstructions  to 
our  demands  for  their  manufactures.  Restore  free  intercourse  when  they 
will,  their  commerce  with  us  will  have  totally  changed  its  form,  and  the 
articles  we  shall  in  future  want  f^om  them  will  not  exceed  their  own  con* 
sumption  of  our  produce."— 1812.    Vol.  iv.  p.  172. 

**  I  have  now  thirty-five  spindles  going,  a  hand-carding  machine,  and  looms 
vdth  the  flving  shuttle,  for  the  supply  of  my  own  farms,  which  will  never 
be  relinquished  in  my  time.  The  continuance  of  the  war  will  fix  the  habit 
generally,  and  out  of  the  evils  of  Impressment,  and  of  the  Orders  of  Council 
a  great  blessing  for  us  will  grow.  I  have  not  formerly  been  an  advocate 
for  great  manufactories.  I  doubted  whether  our  labour,  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  aided  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth,  would 
not  procure  us  more  than  we  could  midce  ourselves  of  other  necessanet. 
But  other  considerations  entering  into  the  question  have  settled  my  doubts.*' 
—1813.    Vol.  iv.  p.  186-7. 

9.  Frbbdom  of  Opinion. — **  If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  set 
themselves  to  work  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  their  subjects  from  their 
present  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that  as  zealously  as  they  now 
endeavour  the  contrary,  a  thousand  years  would  not  place  them  on 
that  high  ground  on  which  our  common  people  are  now  setting  out. 
Ours  could  not  have  been  so  fairly  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  people,  had  they  not  been  separated  from  their  parent 
stock  and  kept  from  contamination,  either  from  them  or  the  other 
people  of  the  old  world,  by  the  intervention  of  so  wide  an  ocean.  To 
know  the  worth  of  this,  one  must  see  the  want  of  it  here :  I  think  by  fitf  the. 
most  important  bill  in  our  own  code  is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
amon^  the  people.  No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  pre- 
servation of  freedom  and  happiness.  If  anv  body  thinks  that  kings  and 
nobles,  or  priests,  are  good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  send  him 
here.  It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He 
will  see  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  descriptions  of  men  are  an 
abandoned  confederacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  omnipotence  of  their  effect  cannot  be  better  proved  than  m  tliia 
country,  particularly  where,  notMrithstanding  the  finest  soil  upon  earth, 
the  finest  climate  under  heaven,  and  a  people  of  the  most  benevolent,  the 
most  gay  and  amiable  character  of  which  the  human  form  is  susceptible ; 
where  such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded  by  so  many  blessings  from  nature, 
are  loaded  with  misery,  by  kings,  nobles  and  priests,  and  by  them  aloae. 
Preach,  my  dear  Sir,  a  Crusade  against  ignorance ;  establish  and  improve 
the  law  for  educating  the  common  people :  let  our  countrymen  xnow 
that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax 
which  will  be  paid  for  this  purpose  is  not  more  than  the  thoosandth  part  of 
what  will  be  paid  to  kinss,  priests,  and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among 
us  if  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance.'*— 1786,  Paris.    VoL  iL  p.  45. 

10.  FmiBoOM  OF  Opinion— *PoiaTicAL. — "  The  tumults  in  America  I 
expeeted  would  have  produced  iu  Europe  aia  vafiMrourable  qpiakm  of  our 
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which  arose  out  of  this  fearful  subject :— -On  the  prospects  of 
the  United  States  ;^^  on  the  probabilities  of  their  future  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  world ;    of  the  permanence  of  the 
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polltlci^  state ;  but  it  hai?  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  effect  of  these 
tumulti  seems  to  have  given  more  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  our 
governments.  The  interposition  of  the  people  themselves  on  the  side  of 
government  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  opinion  here  [Paris,  17870  I 
am  persuaded  myself,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be 
found  to  be  the  best  army.  They  may  be  led  astray  for  a  moment,  but  will 
soon  correct  themselves.  I1ie  people  are  the  only  censors  of  their 
governors ;  and  even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep  these  to  the  true 

Erinciples  of  their  institution.  To  punish  these  errors  too  severely  would 
e  to  suppress  the  jonly  safeguard  of  the  public  liberty.  The  way  to  pr&* 
vent  these  irregular  interpositions  of  the  people,  is  to  give  them  full  in- 
formation of  tAftir  affiiirs  through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers,  and 
to  contrive  that  those  papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people.  The  basis  of  our  government  being  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  very  first  ol)ject  should  be  to  keep  that  right ;  and  were  it  left  to  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a  government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 

Iiapers  without  a  government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
atter.  But  I  should  mean  that  every  roan  should  receive  those  papers,  and 
be  capable  of  reading  them.  I  am  convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the 
IndiauH)  which  live  without  government,  enjov  in  their  general  mass  an 
infinitely  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  those  who  live  under  the 
European  governments.  Among  the  former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place 
of  law,  and  restrains  morals  as  powerfully  as  laws  ever  did  anywhere. 
Among  the  latter,  under  pretence  of  governing,  they  have  divided  their 
nations  inta  classes-^wolves  and  sheep.  I  do  not  exaggerate.  This  is  a 
true  picture  of  Europe.  Cherish,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  our  people,  and 
keep  alive  their  attention.  Do  not  be  too  severe  upon  their  errors,  but 
reclaim  them  by  enlightening  them.  If  once  they  necome  inattentive  to 
public  afiairs,  you,  and  I,  and  congress,  and  assemblies,  judges,  and 
gov^nors,  shall  sdl  become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  general 
nature,  m  spite  of  individual  exceptions ;  and  experience  declares  that 
man  is  the  only  animal  which  devoon  hit  own  kiaci  $  for  I  can  appW  no 
milder  term  to  the  governments  of  Europe^  and  to  the  general  prey  of  the 
rich  on  the  poor.— 1787,    Vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

11"  RELioiON.-^The  result  of  your  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  religious 
reading  in  the  four  words,  *  be  just  and  good,'  is  that  in  which  all  our 
inquiries  must  end ;  as  the  riddles  of  all  the  priesthoods  end  in  four  more-^ 
'  M  pants,  ibi  deus,*  What  all  agree  in,  is  probably  right.  What  no  two 
agree  in«  most  probably  wrong.  One  of  our  fan«colourlng  biographers, 
who  paints  smul  men  as  very  great,  inquired  of  me  lately,  with  real 
affection  too,  whether  he  might  consider  as  authentic  the  change  in  my 
religion,  much  spoken  of  in  some  circles.  Now  this  supposed  that  they 
knew  what  had  been  my  religion  before,  taking  for  it  the  word  of  their 
priests,  whom  I  certainly  never  made  the  confidents  of  my  creed.  My 
answer  was,  *  say  nothing  of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  God  and 
myself  alone.  Its  evidence  before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life ; 
if  that  has  been  honest  and  dutiful  to  societv,  the  religion  which  has 
regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one.'  "«^1817.    Vol.  iv.  p.  808. 

12.  Improvemknts  rbaliibd  and  dbsir8D.«<^'' At  the  first  session  of 
our  legislature  aft^r  the  declaration  of  independence,  we  passed  a  law> 
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Union  ;^*  of  the  continued  ascendancy  of  republican  principles ; 
of  the  comparative  progress  among  them  of  fanaticism  on  the 
one  hand^  and  of  free  opinions  in  religion  on  the  other  :^^ — On 

abolishing  entails.  And  this  was  followed  by  one  abolishing  the  privilege 
of  primogeniture,  and  dividing  the  lands  of  intestates  equaUy  among  all 
their  children  or  other  representatives.  These  laws,  drawn  by  myself, 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  pseudo-aristocracy.  And  had  another  which  I 
prepared  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  our  work  would  have  been  com- 
plete. It  was  a  biU  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  learning.  This  pro- 
posed to  divide  every  county  into  wards  of  iive  or  six  miles  square,  like 
your  townships ;  to  establish  in  each  ward  a  free  school  for  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic ;  to  provide  for  the  annual  selection  of 
the  best  subjects  from  these  schools,  who  mi^ht  receive,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, a  higher  degree  of  education  at  a  distnct  school,  and  from  these  dis- 
trict schools  to  select  a  certain  number  of  the  most  promising  subjects,  to 
be  completed  at  a  University,  where  all  the  useful  sciences  should  >  be 
tauffht.  Worth  and  genius  would  thus  have  been  sought  out  from  every 
condition  of  life,  and  completely  prepared,  by  education,  for  defeating  the 
competition  of  wealth  and  birth  for  public  trusts.  My  proposition  had, 
for  a  further  object,  to  impart  to  these  wards  those  portions  of  self-govern- 
ment for  which  they  are  best  qualified,  by  confiding  to  them  the  care  of 
their  poor,  their  roads,  public  elections,  police  elections,  the  nomination 
of  jurors,  administration  of  justice  in  small  cases,  elementary  exercises  of 
miUtia  ;  in  short,  to  have  made  them  little  republics,  with  a  warden  at  the 
head  of  each,  for  all  those  concerns  which,  being  under  their  eye,  they 
would  better  manage  than  the  larger  republics  of  the  county  or  state.  A 
general  call  of  ward-meetings  by  their  wardens  on  the  same  day  through 
the  State,  would  at  any  time  produce  the  genuine  sense  of  the  people  on 
any  required  point,  and  would  enable  the  State  to  act  in  mass,  as  your 
people  have  so  often  done,  and  with  so  much  effect,  by  their  own  meetings. 
The  law  for  religious  freedom,  which  made  a  part  of  this  system,  having 
put  down  the  aristocracy  of  the  clergy,  and  restored  to  the  citizens  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  and  those  oi  entails  and  descents  maintaining  an 
equality  of  condition  among  them,  their  own  education  would  have  raised  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  the  high  ground  of  moral  respectability  necessary  to 
their  own  safety,  and  to  orderly  government ;  and  would  have  completed 
the  great  object  of  qualifying  them  to  select  the  veritable  aristoi  for  the 
trusts  of  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  federalists :  and  the'  same 
Theognis  who  has  furnished  the  epigraphs  of  your  two  letters  assures  us, 
that  OvEefjLiav  nto  Kvpv\  dyadol  woXiy  ulXeaav  av^pec."— 18J3.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  234. 

13.  Slaves. — "There  is,  I  think,  a  way  in  which  the  deportation  of 
Slaves  may  be  effected :  that  is,  by  emancipating  the  after-born,  leaving 
them,  on  due  compensation,  with  their  mothers  until  their  services  are 
worth  their  maintenance,  and  then  putting  them  to  industrious  occupations, 
until  a  proper  age  for  deportation.  This  was  the  result  of  my  reflections 
on  the  subject  five  and  forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 

conceive  any  other  practicable  plan. 

*  *  *  •  • 

A  million  and  a  half  are  within  our  control;  but  six  millions  (which  a 
majority  of  those  now  living  will  see  them  attain),  and  one  million  of  these 
fighting  men,  will  say,  *  we  will  not  go.'  "—1824.    Vol.  iv.  p.  398-9. 

J4.  Prospbcts  01?  tnft  Unitsd  Statss.-s'^  For  my  part^{  wish  ^nX  all 
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the  influence  and  interests  of  priests  :— On  the  administratioii 
of  justice  :— On  agriculture  and  the  introduction  of  new  plants: 
— On  literature  and  science : — On  the  wisdom  of  ancestry  :'^ 
his  notices  of  the  great  events  in  which  he  was  either  a  mover 

nations  may  recover  and  retain  their  independence ;  that  those  which  are 
overgrown  may  not  advance  beyond  safe  measures  of  power,  that  a  ssdutary 
balance  may  be  ever  maintained  among  nations,  and  that  our  peace,  com- 
merce, and  friendship,  maybe  sought  and  cultivated  by  aU.  It  is  our 
business  to  manufacture  for  ourselves  whatever  we  can,  and  to  keep  all 
markets  open  for  what  we  can  spare  or  want ;  and  the  less  we  have  to  do 
with  the  amities  or  enmities  of  Europe,  the  better.  Not  in  our  day,  but 
at  no  distant  one,  we  may  shake  a  rod  over  the  heads  of  all,  which  may 
make  the  stoutest  of  them  tremble.  But  I  hope  our  wisdom  will  grow  with 
our  power,  and  teach  us  that  the  less  we  use  our  power  the  greater  it  will 
be."— 18 J  6.    Vol.  iv.  p.  274-2. 

16.  Permanence  op  the  Union. — "  The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the 
heart-blood  of  every  American.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  earth  a  govern-^ 
ment  established  on  so  immovable  a  basis." — 1815.    Vol.  iv.  p.  257. 

16.  Religion.—."  The  atmosphere  of  our  country  is  unquestionably 
charged  with  a  threatening  cloud  of  fanaticism,  lighter  in  some  parts, 
denser  in  others,  but  too  heavy  in  all. 

•  •  ♦  • 

*'  The  diffusion  of  instruction,  to  which  there  is  now  so  growing  an 
attention,  will  be  the  remote  remedy  to  this  fever  of  fanaticism,  while  the 
more  proximate  one  will  be  the  progress  of  Unitarianism.  That  this  will, 
ere  long,  be  the  religion  of  the  majority,  from  North  to  South,  1  have  no 
doubt."— 1822.    Vol.  iv.  366-7. 

17.  Wisdom  of  Ancestry. — **  Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more 
developed,  more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  dis- 
closed, and  manners  and  opinions  change  with  tlie  change  of  circumstances, 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.  We;  might 
as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy, 
as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  barbarous 
ancestors.  It  is  this  preposterous  idea  which  has  lately  deluged  £urope  in 
blood.  Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wisely  yielding  to  the  gradual  changes 
of  circumstances— of  favouring  progressive  accommodation  to  progressive 
improvement,  have  clung  to  old  aouses,  entrenched  themselves  behind 
steady  habits,  and  obliged  their  subjects  to  seek,  through  blood  and  violence, 
rash  and  ruinous  innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to  the  peace* 
ful  deliberations  and  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put 
into  acceptable  and  salutary  forms.  Let  us  follow  no  such  examples,  nor 
weakly  believe  that  one  generation  is  not  as  capable  as  another  of  taking 
care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own  affairs." — Vol.  iv.  p.  298. 

Governments  op  Europe  and  America.  "  Buonaparte  and  the 
Allies  have  now  changed  sides.  They  are  parcelling  out  among  themselves, 
Poland,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Italy,  dictating  a  ruler  and  government  to  France, 
and  looking  askance  too  at  our  republic,  the  splendia  libel  on  their  govern-^ 
ments,  and  he  is  fighting  for  the  principles  of  national  independence, 
of  which  his  whole  life  hitherto  has  been  a  continued  violation.' — 1815, 
Vol.  iv.  p.  276. 

Bank8«*-<^  I  giuQerely  believe,  with  you,  that  bunking  e^tabliahment^ 
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or  a  close  obsenrer;  those  of  the  American  Revolution;  those 
of  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution ;  those  of  his  own 
presidency ;  of  Burr's  conspiracy  : — his  views  of  the  more 
recent  events  of  importance,  on  which  he  looked  from  a  distance 
in  his  later  years ;  the  quarrels  of  Europe;  and  the  last  British 
war  with  America,  not  forgetting  the  burning  of  Washington : 
— his  sketches  or  judgments  of  the  characters  of  emment 
persons  ;  of  Louis  xVI.  and  his  queen  ;  of  George  the  Third  ; 
of  George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  of  the  Duke 
of  York ;  of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  of  Hamilton,  of  Adams, 
of  Madison,  of  Monroe ;  of  Napoleon,  in  his  glory  and  in  his 
exile ;  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues  ;  of  many  others 
who  have  been  in  the  last  half  century  conspicuous  for  good  or 
for  ill : — present  such  a  body  of  good  sense,  of  oareml  and 
comprehensive  investigation,  of  sound  and  dispassionate  deci- 
sion, of  kindly  feeling,  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  of  spotless 
integrity;  sucn  a  rare  combination  of  an  enthusiasm  almost 
chivalrous  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind,  with  a  calm 
philosophical  judgment,  restraining  its  pursuits  within  the  limits 
of  the  attainable ;  such  a  picture  of  political  sincerity,  present-^ 
in^  always  the  same  character  in  appearance  as  in  reality,  in 

{>uDlic   as  in  private  life,  as  will  not  easily  find  a  parallel  (at 
east  on  this  side  the  Atlantic)  in  the  records  of  any  individual 
who  has  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  government  of  nations. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  doing  justice,  in  the  form  of 
extracts,  to  the  invaluable  contents  of  uiese  volumes,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  imperfect  enumeration.  We  have  under  some 
of  the  heads  of  that  enumeration  subjoined  some  brief  speci- 
mens :  but  we  most  earnestly  commend  the  volumes  themselves 
to  all  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  perused  them,  as  containing 
numerous  and  rich  materials  of  authentic  history ;  as  present- 
ing, on  almost  all  truly  important  questions,  views  sometimes 
new,  most  frequently  just,  and  always  worthy  of  patient  consi- 
deration ;  as  abounding  with  incitements  to  moral  courage  and 
political  honesty  ;  as  confirming  rational  hopes  of  the  progress 
or  knowledge  and  liberty ;  as  elevating  our  opinion  of  human 
nature;  and  in  all  these  points  counteracting  the  soul-withering 
influence  of  our  own  frivolous  and  sycophantic  literature. 

America  is  deeply  indebted  to  Jeflferson.  He  had  the  sagacity 
to  see  her  true  interests  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the 
honesty  to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations  to  them,  and  the 

moral  courage  to  pursue  them  inflexibly  to  the  end.     And  the 

••— —----^—-^-—^■—^■— ■—•——•---<---———-—-— ——^-^■^—^—•— ^-—^—--—^-^-^—— ^-^^-.—^»—««—_— _^___i___^__________ 

are  more  dangerous  than  standing  armies  ;  and  that  the  principle  of 
spending  money  to  be  paid  by  posterity,  under  the  name  of  funding,  ii  but 
Bwiadting  futurity  on  a  larg^  scale*"— 1616.    Vol.  iy.  p.  388, 
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interests  of  America  being  peace  and  liberty^  were  and  still  are 
the  interests  of  mankind.  He  was  a  great  instrument  in  the 
foundation  of  her  liberties  in  1776;  the  main  instrument  in 
their  restoration  in  i  800.  He  lived  to  see  the  community  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  proceed  from  infancy  to  maturity :  he 
lived  to  see  it  rise  from  a  struggle  in  which  it  with  difficulty 
maintained  its  existence,  to  grow  strongly  and  rapidly  into  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  important  communities  of  the  world; 
and  he  left  it  in  a  fair  train  for  becoming  the  very  greatest  ^ 
the  nations.  For  how  much  of  this  progress  it  was  indebted  to 
him,  will  be  most  clearly  manifest  to  those  who  dwell  most  on 
the  history  of  his  times,  especially  on  the  portion  of  them  which 
intervened  between  that  scarecrow  of  weu-meaning  simplicity, 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror,  and  his  first  election  to  the  Presi«* 
dency.  The  first  steps  of  his  administration  dissipated  for  ever 
the  phantoms  of  fear  and  delusion,  with  which  artifice  and 
cowardioe  bad  aunrounded  the  image  of  liberty  ;  and  established 
pniictplefl  of  government,  which  remain  to  this  day,  not  only 
imsfaaken,  but  apparently  taking  deeper  and  deeper  hold  of  the 
affections  of  the  American  people.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  public  benefactor  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  whatever  may  be  his  station  in  the  eighteenth, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  he  was  second^  even  to  Wash- 
ington, 

AiiT.  IV. — A  Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  with  a  map. 
Researches  into  the  history  of  the  Scythians,  Getas,  and  Sarmatians, 
Translated  from  the  German  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  Oxford.  Tal- 
boys.    1830. 

nPHE  two  Dissertations  of  Niebuho  which  are  here  presented 
'''  in  an  English  translation,  form  part  of  a  volume  oi  his  mis- 
cellaneous, or  smaller  essays,  published  in  1828.     It  is  our 
intention  to  examine  only  the  first  of  these  essays. 

The  design  of  the  *'  Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus" is,  to  present  in  a  clearer  light  the  general  Geographical 
notions  of  this  ancient  writer :  a  comparison  with  the  real 
Geography  forms  no  part  of  Niebuhr's  plan.  There  are  two 
things  to  be  considered  in  investigating  the  Geography  of 
Herodotus ;  the  one,  "  is  the  point  from  which,  and  the 
medium  through  which,  the  autnor  looked  ;^  the  second  is, 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  true  Geography,  which  form  the  basis 

of  that  which  he  imaginedt    It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im* 
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portance  to  ascertain  exactly  what  were  the  ideas  of  Herodotus 
on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative  position  of  places  on 
its  surface  ;  we  should,  if  possible,  read  his  book  with  the  same 
kind  of  knowledge  with  which  he  wrote  it :  we  must,  if  we  wish 
to  understand  him,  labour  to  form  that. kind  of  picture  of 
the  earth's  surface,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see  delineated. 
Without  approximating  in  some  degree  at  least  to  the  point 
from  whence  he  surveyed  the  world,  we  shall  often  misunder- 
stand his  text,  and  fail  in  applying  what  he  tell  us  to 
the  actual  Geography  of  the  earth. 

Before  entering  on  a  short  explanation  of  his  Geographical 
system,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  ideas  of  Herodotus  as  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  his  general  notions  on  physics,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  those  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  he  adopted  rather  the 
popular  opinions  on  many  topics,  than  those  of  profound 
inquirers.  His  ignorance  of  many  geographical  facts*  must 
not  be  inferred,  because  they  are  not  recorded  in  his  book  :  his 
main  subject  was  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  ;  and  it 
is  only  according  to  their  nearer  or  remoter  connection  with  the 
great  act  of  the  drama  that  he  notices  other  subordinate  facts. 
It  is  true  that  his  digressions  and  episodes  are  often  long,  but 
they  are  always  connected  with  the  developement  and  progress 
of  the  piece. 

The  great  internal  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  Herodotus 
has  no  other  name,  but  "  our  sea,*'  or  "  the  north  sea,"  or 
"  this  sea,"  washed  the  shores  of  the  largest  part  of  his  world. 
The  pleasant  coast  of  Ionia  and  European  Greece  lay  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  world,  as  we  may  infer  from 
numerous  passages ;  he  assigns,  however,  no  absolute  centre, 
and  as  little  does  he  give  any  precise  idea  of  what  he  considered 
as  the  boundary  of  this  earth.  It  was  doubtless  in  his  opinion 
a  plane,  but  it  was  unknown  beyond  certain  limits,  which 
he  could  name :  as  for  Homer's  ocean  that  ran  round  it,  he 
knew  of  no  river  ocean,  and  seems  to  be  careless  about  forming 
theories  on  matters,  which  to  him  were  incomprehensible. 

He  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  sun  was  the  chief 
agent  in  causing  diversity  of  climate ;  but  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 
'*  he  derives  the  nature  of  the  climate  from  the  winds,  which  he 
considers  as  an  inherent  quality  of  the  air ;"  and  [Book  ii.  24.] 

*  He  miglit  have  told  us  much  more  about  Southern  Italy,  (his  own 
Italia)  which  he  visited,  as  we  know  from  his  history.  He  might  have 
ffiven  that  information  on  more  remote  towns  of  Northern  Italy,  which 
Recatseus  of  Miletus,  had  embodied  in  his  Europe.  But  it  was  foreiga 
from  the  plan  of  his  work,  and  therefore  he  omiti^  it. 
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he  talks  of  the  sun  during  the  winter  season  being  driven  by 
them  towards  the  interior  of  Libya.  As  Herodotus  was  only 
acquainted  with  a  part  of  tbe  northern  hemisphere^  and  as  in  the 
progress  towards  tne  south,  the  heat,  as  a  general  law,  increases, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  his  considering  heat  as  the 
special  quality  of  Southern  Countries,  and  warm  winds  as  the  only 
kind  known  there.  Northwards,  and  beyond  the  Ister,  he  places 
the  region  of  cold ;  yet  the  cold  and  snow  beyond  Scythia, 
though  perpetual,  are  less  severe  in  summer^  than  in  winter. 
There  is  nothing  in  Herodotus,  [Book  iv.  32.]  as  Niebuhr 
seems  to  say,  which  indicates  that  he  had  read  in  Hecatueus  of 
the  perpetual  spring,  and  double  harvests  of  the  Hyperboreans^ 
who  live  beyond  the  Scythians. 

The  translator,  in  a  note,  expresses  a  doubt  if  the  Hecataeus, 
to  whom  Niebuhr  refers,  and  whose  works  Herodotus  had  read, 
be  the  Hecatseus,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Hyperboreans  :  the 
question  is  not  important,  for  Herodotus  says  nothing  about 
the  climate  of  this  people,  but  believes  that  all  the  Northern 
Regions  are  in  a  cold  climate. 

Herodotus  [Book  iv.41.]  considers  Europe  to  extend  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  Libya  and  Asia,  and  to  be  equal  in  length  to  both  of 
them ;  in  breadth,  Europe  exceeds  either  of  them.  He  fixes  no 
limits  to  Europe  on  the  north  or  east,  remarking  that  it  is  not 
known  whether  a  sea  be  the  boundaiy  in  these  two  directions.  On 
the  west,  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  he  knew  there  was 
the  ocean,  but  he  confesses  [Book  iii.  1 15.]  his  ignorance  of  every 
thing  else  connected  with  this  remote  region.  He  mentions  the 
tin  islands  {KiiwiTepihg),  but  he  knows  nothing  of  them ;  tin 
as  well  as  amber  come  from  the  remotest  western  parts  of 
Europe,  but  he  can  not  say  if  there  is  a  sea  in  those  parts.  His 
Europe,  however,  extended  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  its  most  westerly  inhabitants  were  the  Cynesii :  next  to 
them  are  the  CeltsB,  but  still  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Celtse  the  Ister  rises.  To  attempt  to 
fix  the  position  of  the  Celtse  in  any  more  definite  manner,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  vagueness  of  the  historian's  ideas; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  say  precisely  within  what  limits  we 
must  place  the  Celtae,  who,  at  that  time,  were  the  Celtae  of 
whom  ne  had  heard.  Niebuhr,  in  the  small  map  attached  to  his 
essay,  places  the  Iberi  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  :  Herodotus 
leaves  this  to  conjecture. 

The  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  which  Herodotus 
admits  is  the  Phasis,  though  other  people,  he  says,  make  the 
Tanais  the  common  boundary,     Niebuhr  remarks  that  in  a 
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different  passage,  [Book  iy.40.]  he  aeems  to  conaider  the  Caspian 
and  the  Araxes  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Asia,  to  the  east 
of  the  meridian  of  Persia ;  this  may  be  admitted  without  any 
inconsistency,  as  the  limit  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  yague 
and  irregular,  and  the  Araxes,  with  the  Caspian  would  be 
a  continuation  of  the  boundary,  commencing  with  the  Phasis. 
Tet,  though  the  Araxes  rises  west  of  the  Caspian,  and  is  one  of 
the  northern  boundaries  of  Asia,  Herodotus  [Book  i.  202.]  at* 
tempts  to  explain  how  one  of  its  forty  mouths  flows  into  the  Cas-* 
pian,  the  other  thirty-nine  ending  in  marshes.  Niebuhr  in  his  map 
supposes  (for  the  sake  of  explanation)  the  one  branch  to  join 
tiie  Caspian,  and  the  other  thirty-nine  to  flow  onwards  to  Uie 
east 

So  far,  there  is  no  difliculty  in  comprehending  what  Hero- 
dotus conceived,  but  the  remainder  of  his  general  description  is 
not  so  intelligible.  l¥e  will  begin  our  examination  wim  Asia, 
because  this  order  of  considering  the  subject  will  simplify  it. 

Niebuhr  explains  [p.  23.]  the  word  Acie  (aicrti)  as  signify- 
ing a  country  that  projects  into  the  sea,  with  two  or  mora 
sided  washed  by  the  wares,  and  a  third  connecting  it  with  the 
ttuiinland.  It  differs  from  a  Chersonesus;  the  latter  bmig 
attached  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neclC  while  the  ueU  haa 
no  property  in  common  with  a  chersonesus*  but  that  of  progeot^ 
ing  into  the  sea. 

Between  the  northeni  aea,  (Herodotus  means  the  Euxine  in 
this  passage)  infeo  wtooh  the  Phasis  falls,  and  the  southern  or 
Erynfeui^  dwelt  four  nations  in  the  following  order,  from  south 
to  nordi;  the  PerssB  extending  to  the  Erythrean  sea,  the 
Medi,  Saspeires,  and  the  Colchi,  the  latter  extending  to  the 
bank  of  the  Euxine.  The  mouth  of  the  Phasis  then,  and  the 
Persian  gulf  (of  which  Herodotus  knew  nothing)  lie  in  the  same 
meridian,^^  according  to  this  system. 

From  this  region,  occupied  by  the  nations  just  described,  two 
acies  project  into  the  sea,  and  in  opposite  directions,  (icar  avr£iic) 
according  to  Niebuhr's  reading.  The  MSS.,  howerer,  hare 
air  avfiic  which,  if  it  be  genuine,  perhaps  proves  the  necessity 
of  adding  ^Aaliiv  to  the  beginning  of  the  previous  chapter,  as 
Schweighaeuser  has  done. 

One  acle  is  what  we  now  call  Asia  Minor ;  its  northern  side 
is  defined  to  extend  from  the  Phasis  to  Sigeum,  and  its  southern 
from  the  Myriandric  bay  to  point  Triopium. 

The  other  dcte  extends  into  the  Erythrean  sea,  and  com- 
mences with  the  Pers® ;  then  comes  Assyria  (in  which  we  must 
remember   that   Babylonia  is   inoluded)i   tiien  Arabiai   and 
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the  acie  terminates  on  this  side,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabian  gulf,  now  the  Red  Sea.* 

The  oUier  side  of  the  acte  is  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
extends  from  Phoenicia,  that  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Myriandric  bay  to  Egypt.  The  great  breadth  of  this  acte  lies  in 
the  direction  bietween  Persia  and  Phosnicia,  from  east  to  west. 
Niebuhr  remarks  that  the  words  "  from  Phoenicia  this  aeii 
extends  through  this  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  along  the  shore 
of  Palestine,  and  to  Egypt,  where  it  ends,'*  require  explanatiotk 

It  appears  that  Herodotus,  after  describing  one  side  of  this 
acte  as  tonned  by  the  Erythrean  sea,  mentions  another  formed 
by  the  Mediterranean ;  just  as  he  has  described  the  two  chief 
lines  of  coast  that  bound  the  first  acte  (Asia  Minor),  one  line 
running^  abng  the  Black  Sea,  the  other  along  the  Medit8r-> 
ranean.  The  figure  of  the  second  acte  will  depend  on  the  length 
and  direction  of  the  Red  Sea,  according  to  the  notion  of 
Herodotus*  The  Persian  Oulf  was  unknown  to  him,  and  in 
delineating  our  coast  according  to  his  map,  it  must  disappear. 

It  appears  that  Herodotus  [Sookii.  IL]  considered  the  valley 
of  the  rfile  as  far  as  Elephantine,  and  the  Red  Sea  to  be  nearly 
parallel;  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea  he  makes  forty  days 
passage  for  a  row-boat*  Now  Niebuhr  remarks  that  he  no 
where  tells  us  what  is  the  value  of  this  measure  of  a  day's 
rowing,  and  that  he  applies  the  same  measure  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Major  Rennel  considers  that  Herodotus  has  assigned  the 
length  of  the  Caspian  pretty  accurately,  [Book  i.  202.]  hr  stating 
it  is  fifteen  days  navigation  for  a  swift-oared  vessd.  Herodotus 
[Book  iv.  86.]  says  that  a  vessel  can  accomplish  700  stadia  in  m 
long  day,  and  600  by  night ;  the  length  of  the  Caspian  is  dboot 
630  miles,  which  would  allow  a  rate  of  forty-two  miles  per  day> 
and  this  is  a  fair  allowance,  though  not  reconcileable  with  the 
dimensions  of  Herodotus  given  in  stadia.  Forty  days  sail  on  the 
Red  Sea,  which  is  about  1300  geographical  miles  long  for  a  ship's 
course,  will  allow  about  thirty*two  per  day,  which  is  a  reason- 
able rate.  But  Niebuhr  appears  to  ground  his  argument  on  the 
words  rowing-boat,  and  he  estimates  the  rate  of  a  rowing-boat 


*  Herodotus  says  Xiyyei  B'  avriy  (ov  \iiyovffa  el  fitf  vofif)  iq  rov  koKwop 
Toy  *Apd0ioy,  The  meaning  of  this  somewhat  obscure  passage  is 
made  clear  by  Book  iv.  41 .,  and  the  interpretation  which  we  give  to  it  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  ardde.  The  second  acte  did  not  really  termi- 
nate at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  an  acte  can  only  be 
terminated  by  the  sea :  common  usage  (voftoc)  made  it  terrminate  at 
Suez,  on  account  of  the  Isthmus,  but  its  real  termination  iW9«  ^ 
Atlantic,    Scbwcdgbmser*!  interprotMiM  is  ibi  tii&t* 
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at  200  stadia  per  day ;  accordingly  he  terminates  the  Red 
Sea  in  the  latitude  of  Elephantine  [see  p.  21.].  This  is  a 
conclusion  in  which  we  cannot  concur^  and  one  which  he 
acknowledges  to  involire  difficulties. 

.  The  country  called  Arabia  is  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
world  known  to  Herodotus,  and  its  position  in  Asia  corresponds 
to  the  opposite  southern  region  of  Libya,  which  he  calls 
Ethiopia.  There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  [Book  ii.  8.  jwhich  is 
somewhat  obscure  ;  he  says  that  the  Mountains  of  Arabia  (he 
calls  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Nile,  Arabia)  extend 
from  north  to  south  as  far  as  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and  that  their 
greatest  length,  from  west  to  east  is  two  months  journey,  or 
12,000  stadia;  the  eastern  extremity  is  the  frankincense 
country.  Niebuhr  appears  to  be  right  in  his  explanation : 
he  says  that  Herodotus  considers  the  Red  Sea,  according  to  his 
erroneous  notions  of  its  breadth,  [see  Book  ii.  8.]  as  a  mere  narrow 
gulf,  and  no  great  boundary,  or  separating  limit ;  this  mountain 
range  of  his,  then,  may  be  supposed  to  be  continued  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  Herodotus  might  infer  that  other  parts  of  Arabia 
were  equally  mountainous. 

A  few  more  remarks  are  necessary  to  complete  the  outline  of 
Asia.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  distance  across  Asia  Minbr^ 
from  Cilicia  to  Sinope,  is  five  days' journey  for  a  stout  pedestrian 
[Book  ii.  341,  or  one  thousand  stadia-^a  monstrous  error,  as  th6 
distance  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  geographical  miles, 
measured  on  a  meridian.  Scylax,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  has  the 
same  error;  and  Q.  Curtius  [Bookiii.  2],  at  a  later  age,  informs 
us,  that  Gordium,  on  the  Sangarius,  is  equally  distant  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine,  and  that  the  two  seas  press  so 
far  inland  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  neck.  Niebuhr  suggests  a 
kind  of  explanation  of  tne  blunder  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  it. 

From  the  mountains  of  the  Matieni  flows  the  Araxes  towards 
the  East ;  one  branch  enters  the  Caspian,  the  rest  perhaps  flow 
onwards  to  the  East  (according  to  Herodotus)  in  the  way  repre- 
sented in  Niebuhr' s  map.  The  Gyndes  flows  from  the  opposite 
side  of  this  mountain  range,  which  corresponds  to  Kurdistan. 
Whatever  river  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  his  meaning.  The  parts  of  Asia  that 
lie  east  of  Persia  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Erythrean 
Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean),  on  the  north  by  the  Araxes  and  the 
Caspian :  as  far  as  India  he  knew  the  country  to  be  inhabited  ; 
but  east  of  this  country  he  adds,  ^'all  is  desolate,  and  nobody 

can  say  what  kind  Qf  a  regioa  it  i9f"«^Sook  iii«  40* 
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There  is  no  indication  of  any  great  Indian  peninsula.  The 
river  Indus  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Caspatyrus,  and  flows  to  the 
east  [Book  iv.  44];  a  proper  consideration  of  this  will  show  us,  as 
Niebuhr  remarks,  that  the  Northern  Indians  of  Herodotus  are 
north  of  the  higher  stream  of  his  Indus,  and  the  Southern  Indians 
south  of  il  5  the  region  near  the  lower  waters  of  the  great  river 
is  a  sandy  waste. 

The  Caspian  Sea  of  Herodotus  is  a  lake,  and  not,  like  the 
Caspian  Sea  of  Strabo,  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean ;  it 
is  impossible  to  say  accurately  how  far  his  notions  of  the  length 
and  Dread th  were  exact,  nor  does  it  appear  certain,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks,  that  he  makes  its  greatest  length  to  lie  from  north 
to  south. 

Herodotus  sees  no  propriety  in  dividing  the  world  into  three 
parts,  and  giving  to  these  divisions  female  names ;  according  to 
him  the  world  is  one. — Book  iv.  45. 

Niebuhr  has  not  observed  that  the  Libya  of  Herodotus  is  the 
completion  of  the  second  acte :  the  description  of  part  of  which, 
along  its  Mediterranean  limits,  he  finds  inexplicable  [p.  24], 
An  acte  should  be  bounded  by  water  except  on  one  side,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  virith  the  second  acte,  unless  we  add  Libya 
to  it,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Herodotus  recomiized  as 
an  island,  all  but  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  "  Now  Libya,  he  says 
[Book  iv.  41], "  is  in  the  other  (the  second)  acte,  for  Libya  imme- 
diately follows  Egypt ;  and  close  to  Egypt  the  acte  is  very  con- 
tracted, for  from  tnis  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  to  the  Erythrean 
(the  Red  Sea)  the  distance  is  only  one  thousand  stadia  ;*  but 
after  this  point  the  acte,  called  Libya,  becomes  very  broad,"  by 
which  he  means  its  direction  from  north  to  south. 

Now  Libya  completes  the  second  acte,  being  surrounded  by 
water,  according  to  his  notions,  except  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
Herodotus  asserts  [Book  i.  202],  that  the  Erythrean  Sea,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
are  one  ;  and  [Book  iv.  42]  he  describes  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the   Phoenicians  in   the  reign  of   Necos  King  of 

Niebuhr  has  no  remarks  on  this  voyage,  the  discussion  of 
which  hardly  belongs  to  his  plan.  Major  Rennel  has  examined 
it  with  great  care  and  minuteness,  and  almost  convinces  us  that 
a  real  voyage  of  circumnavigation  was  made. 

The  notions  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  Nile  and  its  course 
are  connected  with  his  system  respecting  the  course  of  the 
Danube;  and  in  this  instance  there  is  some  difficulty  in  explain- 

♦  This  i^  f^  considen^ble  error.    See  Rennel  Geofr^  Herod,  p.  46Q. 
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west  beyond  Cape  Soloeis,  "as  it  really  does  ;  Herodotus,  how- 
ever, imagines  Soloeis  to  be  the  most  western  point  [Book  iv.  43]; 
and  the  coast  south  of  it,  whenever  it  takes  a  turn,  must  be 
supposed  to  incline  towards  the  east.  This  explanation  will 
tend  to  keep  Libya  within  the  moderate  bounds  which  Herodotus 
assigns  to  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  Herodotus  was  welt  acquainted 
with  the  great  bend  on  the  north  coast  of  Libya,  which  forms 
the  district  of  Carthage ;  Niebuhr  assumes  that  he  did  know  it, 
but  we  find  no  indication  of  this  except  where  he  mentions  the 
acte  of  the  Lotophagi. 

The  Macrobii  jEthiopes  dwell  on  the  southern  sea,  on  that 
projecting  part  of  Libya  which  hes  opposite  to  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  terras  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Libyan  acte. 

Another  important  point  in  the  general  geographical  system 
that  remains  to  be  discussed,  is  the  figure  of  Scythia, 
Herodotus  was  a  great  traveller  in  this  country,  and  was 
acquainted  from  personal  observation  with  the  relative  positions 
of  the  rivers  between  the  Ister  and  the  Borysthenes,  It  should 
be  observed  that  he  knew  the  course  of  the  Pruth,  the  Dniester, 
and  the  Tyras  to  tend  generally  to  the  south,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  imagines  the  same  direction  for  the  Ister,  which 
river,  it  is  most  probable  from  his  narrative,  that  he  never  saw. 
Thrace,  he  remarks,  lies  in  front  of  Scythia,  and  itg  coast  forms 
a  bay  or  hollow  (troXjroc) ;  then  com ea  Scythia,  which  presents 
two  sides  of  a  square  to  the  Sea.  Each  side  of  this  square 
measures  4,000  stadia.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to  the 
Tauric  acte,  is  one  side  of  his  square,  which  is  turned  towards 
the  south,  or  rather  a  point  between  south  and  south  west: 
at  the  point  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  the  Eastern  coast  com- 
mences, and  is  hounded  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the 
Maeotis  ;  the  Mfeotis,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  as  large  as  the 
Euxine,  and  its  length  hes  from  south  to  north — at  its  northern 
extremity  the  Tanais  (Don)  flows  into  it. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  rivers  between  the  Ister  and  the 
Borysthenes  are  given  by  Herodotus  with  accuracy;  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Tanais  and  the  regions  north  and  east  of  this 
river  is  connected  with  the  marvellous  Scythian  expedition  of 
Darius,  which  in  the  narrative  of  H«odotus  is  filled  with  geo- 
graphical impossibilities. 

When  the  situation  and  figure  of  Scythia  are  understood,  we 
comprehend  the  description  of  Thrace :  this  country,  according 
to  Herodotus,  is  of  great  extent;  it  runs  from  the  Euxine  along 
the  Ister  in  its  northern  course,  and  extends  also  along  the  banks 
of  that  river  from  east  to  west.  Thus  Herodotus  becomes  in- 
telligible when  he  says  that  the  regions  north  of  Thrace  and 
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beyond  the  Danube  are  unknown,  and  uninhabitable  from  cold 
[Book  V.  9.  10.]    His  Thrace  lies  west  of  his  Scythia. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  general  notions  of 
Herodotus  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative  position 
of  its  great  divisions.;  and  in  general  the  ideas  here  developed 
are  the  same  as  Niebuhr's.  The  dissertation,  though  short  and 
incomplete,  contains  materials  for  reflection  and  research ;  and 
even  where  it  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  still  instructive  and  in* 
genious.  A  careful  perusal  of  it  (and  it  must  be  a  very 
careful  perusal,  for  it  is  occasionally  rather  difficult  to  seize  the 
exact  meaning)  cannot  fail  to  point  out  the  kind  of  spirit  in  which 
ancient  books  should  be  studied.  At  present  they  are  dead 
letters,  and  like  a  church  ritual  are  read  and  re-read  till  they 
cease  to  interest,  or  to  be  intelligible.  It  may  be  asked  by  some 
why  we  should  take  such  pains  to  ascertain  the  erroneous  con-* 
ceptions  of  a  Greek  who  wrote  above  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  investigation  pleases  some  people  just 
as  much  as  the  guessing  a  riddle,  or  solving  an  intricate  mathe- 
matical problem  delights  others  ;  and  that  it  is  as  practically 
useful  as  a  great  many  speculations  which  employ  the  learned 
leisure  of  a  great  many  people. 


Art.  V.'^Southennan,  by  John  Gait,  Esq.  autlior  of  "  Lawrie  Todd,'* 
"The  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  &c.  &c.  London.  Colbum  and 
Bentley.     1830. 

Tl/'HETHER  it  be  that  Mr.  Gait  understands  much  better 
^  the  secrets  of  the  woods  of  Canada  than  the  arcana  of 
palaces,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  most  certain  that  he  has  made 
the  history  of  Lawrie  Todd  the  nail-maker,  ten  thousand  times 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  true, 
Lawrie  was  a  more  useful  and  respectable  person  than  the 
said  queen,  and  much  better  deserving  the  sympathy  of  man- 
kind ;  but  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  only  reason  why  his 
biography,  as  we  took  pains  to  shew,  is  a  very  charming  book, 
and  Southennan,  which  is  a  portion  of  hers,  a  very  dull  one. 
The  cause  lies  probably  in  the  difference  between  a  labour  of 
love  and  a  labour  of  lucre.  Lawrie  Todd  was  the  solace  and 
occupation  of  a  remote  and  secluded  residence,  while  Southen- 
nan, it  may  be  guessed,  has  been  written  amidst  the  bustle  of 
London,  and  in  such  uneasy  retirement  as  man  can  snatch 
from  the  numerous  and  imperious  engagements  of  a  great 
capital.  But  the  failures,  even,  of  a  man  of  genius  are  worth 
recording :  out  of  respect,  therefore,  to  the  two  works  which  the 
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author  has  placed  in  his  title-page  we  shall  render  a  short 
account  of  Southennan. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  about  whose  character  so  much  idle 
controversy  has  been  carried  on,  had  successively  two  secretaries, 
the  one  a  young  Frenchman,  Chatelard,  who  was  executed  for  a 
supposed  design  upon  her  person^  and  David  Rizzio,  the  Italian 
musician,  who  was  assassinated  in  her  presence  by  some  Scotch 
noblemen,  under  the  sanction  of  Mary's  husband,  Darnley. 
The3e  two  persons  are  the  heroes  of  Southennan ;  and  their 
fatal  connexion  with  the  queen  its  subject.  The  historical 
materials  relative  to  the  primitive  history  of  the  parties  are 
scanty,  the  greater  scope,  therefore,  for  the  imagination  of 
the  inventor ;  the  few  circumstances  that  are  known  are  of  a 
romantic  character,  and  consequently,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
favourably  and  credulously  disposed  towards  the  inventor  of 
incidents  of  a  similar  nature.  These  propitious  qualities  have, 
however,  attracted  such  a  crowd  of  embroiderers  and  em* 
bellishers,  that  not  only  the  plain  facts  are  already  buried  under 
ornaments,  but  the  very  subject  has  become  nauseous  and 
revolting.  What  novelty  might  be  put  into  it,  Mr.  G^lt  has 
probably  succeeded  in  infusing ;  .nevertheless,  the  oft-told  tale 
is  wearisome  enough.  Boys  at  school,  when  they  introduce 
Alexander  and  Clitus  into  their  themes,  are  fined  for  the  barren- 
ness of  their  information ;  and,  truly,  novelists  who  can  write 
tales  about  Mary  of  Scotland,  ought  to  be  driven  even  from  the 
circulating  library  in  disgrace.  Robertson  began  the  romance> 
let  Gait  end  it.  Kings  and  Queens  are  a  class  who  have  done 
much  mischief  in  life,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  poets  and 
novelists  have  taken  ample  revenge  after  their  death.  The  "  right 
divine  to  govern  wrong  "  is  scarcely  a  compensation  for  bemg 
made  the  puppets  of  every  scribbler  who  chooses  to  move  the 
royal  wires.  It  is  lucky,  however,  that  few  can  do  their  deceased 
majesties  an  injustice,  such  is  the  corrupting  influence  of  power 
ypon  character.  Mr.  Gait  has  made  his  puppet  all  purity  and 
innocence,  and  sinned  against,  but  not  sinnmg,  and  has  thus 
omitted  making  the  only  good  use  that  could  be  made  of  such  a 
subject:  viz.  that  of  shewing  how  much  private  misfortune 
arose  out  of  misgovernment,  and  of  what  very  slight  importance 
were  the  crimes  miputed  to  Mary,  in  relation  to  the  only  rational 
object  in  maintaining  either  of  king  or  queen,  viz.  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  The  graceful,  the  serious,  and  refined,  are 
qualities  we  are  not  disposed  to  consider  the  most  familiar 
habits  of  Mr.  Gait's  mind  :  in  attempting,  therefore,  the  delinea- 
tion of  his  view  of  Mary's  character,  and  that  of  her  court,  he 
has  hit  very  wide  of  the  mark.    His  notions  of  courtly  elegancQ 
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tee  eeitainly  not  those  of  their  tiine^  %  indeed^  they  {[re  of  any 
pei^od.  His  Mary  is  a  goddess,  and  her  ladies  are  angels* 
Chatelard  and  Rizzio  are  attendatit  spirits— eril  ones  it  is  true, 
such  as  Alight  be  supposed  to  minister  in  the  court  of  Calypso. 
Into  fhe  other  personages  v^ho  figure  in  the  story^  the  author 
h^i  failed  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life,  infernal  or  supernal : 
tiiey  are  mere  brute  matter :  all  except  the  ciS(t)Xov  of  the  old 
earl  of  Morton,  which,  because  he  was  of  *'a  gritty  humour  " 
truly  Scotch,  and  well  understood  by  Mr.  Oalt,  is  charmingly 
represented*  Rude  and  unscrupulous  in  his  purpose,  wily  in 
his  schemes^  coarse  in  his  expressions,  and  yet  playful  and 
humorous,  and,  when  he  chooses,  biting  in  his  banter,  the 
character  of  Morton  id  the  only  part  which  throws  a  kind  of 
uncertain  and  lurid  light  over  the  work.  At  the  council- table, 
in  the  closet,  or  in  action,  he  is  ever  ready  with  a  joke  or  a  jeer, 
the  more  tranchant  because  the  sarcasm  is  always  based  in 
shrewdness  and  truth. 

On  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  Chatelard  under  the  bed  of 
Mary,  the  Council  deliberate  on  the  steps  to  be  taken ;  the 
expression  of  Morton's  opinion  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  author's 
talent  in  playing  off  this  sturdy  old  thane. 

'  ^*  My  lords,"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with  his  characteristic  fami- 
liarity, when  the  examination  was  finished,  *^  my  lords,  we  shouldna' 
make  twa  bites  of  a  cherry.  That  the  hempie  was  found  aneath  the 
Queen's  bed  is  proven;  but  that  shews  no  ammus.  Now,  unless  we 
can  make  out  what  he  was  doing  there,  I  canna'  see  wherein  the  treason 
lies  ;  for  surely,  as  some  of  your  Lordships  weel  ken,  its  no  sic  a 
miraculous  thing  to  catch  a  lad  hidden  in  a  young  woman's  chamber. 
My  word,  the  fallow  has  a  gude  taste.  But*  to  speak  in  a  solemn 
manner,  as  reverence  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  requires  we  should  do«  I 
think  he  might  have  been  there  bv  an  accident.  Wha  can  gainsay  that  ? 
Or  he  might  hae  been  looking  for  a  curiosity,  and  hearing  the  Queen 
and  her  giggling  leddies  coming  in^  might  hae  crept  in  aneath  the  bed 
out  o'  sight,  to  make  his  escape  at  a  mair  convenient  season.  'Deed,  my 
lords !  though  no  man  can  respec'  the  observance  of  a  strict  morality 
more  than  I  do,  yet  this  is  a  question  that  has  twa  sides,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  take  care  in  doing  justice  that  we  dinna'  offend  the  Queen.  My 
mind,  and  I  hae  had  in  my  day  some  preeing  of  human  nature,  and  of 
womankind,  is  an  opinion,  that  we  maybe  would  best  consult  discretion 
if  we  remitted  the  whole  tot  of  the  concern  to  be  dealt  with  by  her 
Majesty  as  in  her  wisdom  and  chastity  she  may  see  fit." 

^  At  this  declaration  the  Count  Dufroy  addressed  the  Chancellor,  and 
informed  him  of  the  injunctions  he  had  received  from  the  Queen  to  deal 
in  this  affair  with  the  most  rigorous  adherepce  to  the  law. 

^  *'  Weel,"  said  Morton,  *'  that  changes  my  opinion.  I  doubt.  Mon- 
sieur Chatelard,' ye're  in  a  bad  way ;  fori  as  ye  didna'  please  her  Majesty, 
we,  as  ye  hae  heard;  can  do  naethhig  mair  for  your  gude  than  to  send 
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you  to  the  hangman ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  ye'ell  get  every  thing  to 
make  you  comfortable." 

.  *  The  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  never  much  relished  the  gritty 
humour  of  the  Earl,  interposed,  and  said,  "  that  although  no  question 
could  be  raised  as  to  the  cuUt  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  yet  necessary,  for  the 
vindication  of  the  Queen  s  honour,  that  he  should  be  publicly  brought  to 
trial." 

•  "  My  word,  Jamie  Stuart,"  said  Morton,  '^  I'll  no  say  that  thou  's 
like  the  tod's  whelp  'a  day  aulder  a  day  waur ;'  but  as  the  moon  wanes 
thy  wit  waxes,  and  though  we  may  be  fashed  wi'  a  trial,  yet  I  agree  that> 
for  fashion's  cause,  we  canna  well  put  the  varlet  out  of  pain  without  the 
benefit  of  an  advocate  as  well  as  an  executioner;  and  therefore  I  mov^ 
that  he  be  sent  to  trial  according  to  law.'' 

'  ^  The  prisoner  was  then  removed  again  to  the  strong-room,  and  the 
Council  rising,  passed  into  the  gallery,  where  there  was  a  great  bustle 
in  consequence  of  the  Provost  and  the  Town  Council  coming  to  address 
her  Majesty  on  her  escape  from  what  they  denominated  ^^  a  rampant 
traitor.'* 

.  '  *'  My  Lord  Provost,"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton  jocularly,  "  ye  should 
hae  been  sure,  before  ye  came  wi'  your  comforting  condolence,  that  it 
will  be  acceptable ;  for  what  if  it  were  a  disappointment  rather  than  an 
escape?" 

'  Both  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the  Count  were  vexed  to  hear 
the  Earl  indulging  his  characteristic  disregard  of  decorum,  and  begged 
him  not  to  treat  it  so  lightly. 

*  "For,"  said  the  Prior,  ''it  is  a  serious  business,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  incident ;  and  the  life  of  a  young  man,  hitherto  unblamable^ 
will  probably  be  forfeited."  '—Vol.  ii.  p.  259-62. 

We  will  continue  this  strain,  by  quotiog  a  conversation  of 
Morton's  with  David  Rizzio  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  the 
choice  of  a  proper  man  for  the  Queen's  husband.  We  ex- 
tremely admire  his  prescription  for  a  royal  consort.  It  is 
generally  acted  upon  in  our  times,  but  not  so  broadly  stated. 
Morton  says,  "  he  must  be  a  cannie  princie,  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances, that  will  be  thankful  for  his  promotion,  and  bidda- 
ble to  the  barons  and  'states  of  the  realm !" 

' "  Weel  Dauvit !"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  Rizzio,  after  some 
general  prelude  touching  the  matter,  "what  think  ye  will  be  the 
upshot  of  this  straemash  ?  The  Frenchman,  puir  chield !  I  doot,  is 
past  redemption  ;  for  I  hae  been  discoursing  with  that  hardy  scoot,  the 
Leddy  MaU  Livingstone ;  and  if  she  would  hae  gi'en  me  the  minimnm- 
est  inkling  that  the  Queen's  Majesty  had  been  either  by  hook  or  crook 
privy  to  the  fallow's  deming  himself  aneath  the  bed,  I  would  hae  stood 
up  for  him  in  the  face  and  teeth  o*  the  boldest  of  the  Council-board ;:  for 
it's  awfu'  to  think  o'  putting  a  spirity  lad's  head  in  a  tow  for  falling  in 
love  wi'  a  bonny  young  wanton  widow." 

'  "  That's  said  like  yourself,  my  Lord,"  replied  Rizzio.  "  Not  one 
of  all  the  Council  has  a  right  conception  of  the  case." 
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« ^'  Foggies !"  exdaimed  Morton^  '^  Where  could  they  get  it  ? 
There's  no'  ane  amang  them^  Dauvit,  that  has  as  meikle  daft  blood  in  hLs 
tail  as  a  sybow^  tho'  they  dinna  want  smeddum  to  make  the  e'en  water^ 
whether  it  be  a  case  o'  guilt  or  innocence.  But  I'm  mair  provoked  at 
Prior  Jamie  than  any  other ;  for  he's  a  douce  young  man>  and  it's  weel 
kent  that  chields  of  that  sort  are  Solomons  amang  the  lasses.  In  soothe 
Dauvit^  it  does  not  consort  with  my  conceit  of  state  wisdom  to  look  overly 
curious  aneath  the  Queen's  bed  or  blankets.  Puir  forlorn  young  widow ! 
it's  no'  decent  to  make  such  a  hobbleshow ;  for  after  a'«  she  may  have 
been  really  diverting  hersel*." 

•  >  ^  ^*  Your  Lordship,"  replied  Rizzio,  "  takes  a  plain  and  honest  view 
of  the  matter.  You  see  it  with  the  spectacles  of  experience.  Justice 
surely  would  be  satisfied,  were  Chatelard  sent  out  of  the  kingdom." 

'  "  That's  sensible,  Dauvit.  Really  thou  's  a  clever  deevil — I'll  ay  say 
that  o'  thee.  But  the  Queen  hersel'  is  the  worst  of  a'>  It's  an  unco' 
thing  to  hear  o'  folk  so  fond  o'  blood:  nae  doubt  it  comes  of  Papistry ; 
for  when  I  was  in  that  delusion,  Gude  forgie  me !  I  had  a  kind  of 
heartfelt  satisfaction  in  seeing  a  head  chappit  aff,  especially  when  the  axe 
was  blunt,  and  the  job  was  hagglet :  it  gart  me  grind  my  teeth  with  a 
feeling  like  fainness." 

'../^^Your  Lordship  could  not  better  show  the  mercifulness  of  your 
reformed  nature  than  by  your  compassion  for  Chatelard.  I  grieve  to 
^hink  his  case  is  so  hopeless.  Perhaps,  however,  when  the  trial  is  over, 
your  interposition  then  may  be  more  effectual.'^ 

* "  But  what  fashes  me  most  about  it,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  is  the 
marvelling  it  may  breed  abroad.  We'll  just  be  laughed  at  for  being  o' 
sic  a  maiden  morality." 

^ "  It  may  deter  the  princes" — 

^  *'  Pa,  pa  !  Dauvit,  gie  thysel'  nae  concern  about  them.  What  cares 
akiesor  o'  Alfnaigne,'or  an  Italian  hircos,  about  sic  a  stale  commodity  as 
chastity  ?  It  would  ne'er  hae  been  a  mot  in  the  Queen's  marriage  wi' 
the  best  o'  them,  had  Chatelard  been  catched  cuddling  in  her  bosom.  But, 
Dauvit,  I  redde  ye  tak'  tent  what  ye  do  anent  this  matter  o*  the^ 
marriage ;  for  we'll  no  allow  our  hiefer  to  mell  wi'  far  aflf  cattle. 
Scotland's  no  to  become  a  pendicle  to  another  kingdom.  So  ye'U  ne'er 
let  wot  to  the  Imperator,  nor  to  Philip  o'  Spsdn,  that  the  Queen's  a 
wanter ;  but  fin'  out  some  canny  princie,  in  straightened  circumstances, 
that  will  be  thankful  for  his  promotion,  and  biddable  to  the  barons  and 
'states  o'  the  realm." 

'  With  this  advice  the  Earl  retired  to  attend  her  Majesty  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  where  Rizzio  soon  after  presented  himself  with  the  drafts 
of  the  letters  he  had  been  directed  to  prepare,  and  received  not  only  the 
Queen's  commendations  for  the  elegance  of  the  diction,  but  also  the 
applause  of  more  than  one  of  the  counsellors  for  being  a  fairer  writer 
than  his  predecessor. 

*  "  It  behoves  us  now,"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton,  "  to  consider  to 
what  courts  the  letters  should  be  sent :  for  it's  my  notion,  please  your 
Majesty,  that  the  dignity  of  this  your  ancient  realm  will  be  best  main- 
lined by  waliug  your  gud^i9an  frae  Q.ut  the  leaser  princes  of  C^ri^ten"- 
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dom :  for  it  was  a  great  fear  among  tis  a'>  that  liad  your  Majesty  been 
graciously  pleased  to  bear  a  bairn  to  the  French  king,  Scotland  might 
have  become  a  commodity  to  France^  and  been  draped  through  nae 
better  than  dirt  and  defamation  until  her  royalty  was  utterly  destroyed/' 

'  In  this  patriotic  sentiment  the  whole  Council  concurred ;  and  the 
Queen  assured  them  that  she  would  leave  the  choice  entirely  to  them, 
for  she  had  no  doubt  they  would  see  well  to  the  weal  of  the  state^  and 
she  added,  with  a  smile  to  the  £arl  of  Morton,  that  she  trusted  her  per* 
•onal  happiness  would  not  be  forgotten. 

' "  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Earl,  "  need  gie  yoursel'  nae  concern 
about  that ;  for  as  it's  no'  a  king  we  hae  to  look  for,  but  only  a  solatium 
for  your  widowhood,  our  first  duty  will  be  to  please  you  ;  and,  therefore^ 
I  trust  my  noble  friends  here  will  no  be  overly  scrupnlous  anent 
the  talents  of  the  prince,  but  look  to  the  parts  of  the  man.  Indeed, 
dever  princes,  which,  thanks  be  praise  I  are  no'  common,  hae  Seldom 
been  a  convenience  in  Scotland ;  and  as  we  are  content  with  your 
Mmesty's  great  power  and  capacity  for  ruling  a  camstairie  people,  well 
make  choice. o'  a  weel  faur't  man  o'  a  moderate  capacity." 

'  When  this  part  of  the  deliberation  was  over,  her  Majesty  retired, 
and  the  Council  proceeded  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  the  trial  of 
Chatelard,  and  they  were  carried  into  effect  next  day;  for,  as  Lbrd 
Morton  said, 

'  "  Since  ye  will  put  him  to  death,  there's  Christianity  in  putting  him 
out  o'  pain  wi'  a'  reasonable  expedition.'-  '-*"V"ol.  ii.  p.  303-8* 

We  suppose  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  in  us  to  recommend 
Mr.  Gait  to  write  nothing  else  but  Lawrie  Todds ;  in  other  word^ 
the  history  of  Scotch  human  nature,  in  various  circumstances ; 
for  he  wiU  doubtless  be  decided  in  his  movements  by  far  more 
weighty  counsels ;  nevertheless  the  world  would  be  a  gainer  if 
his  powers  were  exercised  on  the  subjects  he  best  understands*' 


Art.  VI. — An  Account  of  the  Great  Floods  of  August  1829,  in  the  Pro* 
vince  of  Moray  and  Adjoining  Districts,  By  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  Bart,  of  Fountain  Hdl,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Edinburgh.  Adam 
Black.     1830.    8vo.  pp.  418. 

TT  majr  at  first  sight  seem  sttange  to  some  that  the  religuiie 
diluviana  of  a  Lammas  flood,  or  spent,  should  have  been 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a  goodly-sized  octavo 
of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  illustrated  by  a  couple  of 
maps,  and  embellished  by  no  less  than  sixty-four  etchings. 
But  when  the  facts  are  known,  all  wonder  on  this  score  will 
cease.  Occasional  floods,  in  particular  districts,  more  especially 
in  those  connected  with,  and  in  some  measure  dependent  upon, 
a  mountainous  region,  are  matters  of  too  common  occurrence  to 
attract  much  attention;  or  to  require  any  other  notice  of  their 
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outbreaking^  that)  can  be  conveyed  in  an  ordinary  newspaper 
paragraph.  The  case  before  us,  nowever,  is  one  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description  indeed,  deriving  a  fearful  importance,  not  less* 
from  the  unprecedented  magnituoe  of  the  calamitous  visitationi 
itself,  than  from  the  sweepmg  devastations  it  committed,  and. 
the  physical  changes  of  wnich  it  has  been  productive,  through-* 
out  a  tract  of  country  equal  in  extent  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  floods  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
August,  lb29,  to  say  nothing  of  the  *'  appendix  flood  "  of  the 
27iIl  of  the  same  month,  extended  simultaneously,  and  with 
almost  eq\idl  violence,  over  a  space  of  from  five  to  six  thousand 
square  miles ;  including  that  part  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland 
which  would  be  cut  off  by  a  line  drawn  from  Stonehaven,  oa 
the  east,  along  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  Aberdeenshire,  crossing  part  of  Badenoch  nearly  at 
right  angles,  intersecting  the  spey  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Truim,  sweeping  round  the  western  shoulder  of  the  Monolia 
mountains  to  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Foyers  in  Lochness, 
and  thence  running  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to 
Inverness.  Within  the  space  thus  defined  all  the  rivers  were  of 
a  sudden  flooded  by  raging  torrents,  which  speedily  broke  out 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  former  inundations,  while  the  destruc- 
tion of  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  lands,  crops,  and  plantations, 
along  the  courses  of  the  streams,  was  proportionally  rapid  and 
extensive.  Every  precaution  which  had  been  previously  tiakea 
to  ^uard  against  the  destructive  ravages  of  floods  proved  mi-: 
availing ;  and  hundreds  who  thought  themselves  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  were  surrounded,  and  their  retreat  cutoff,  while 
indulging  an  idea  of  fancied  security.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if 
the  very  foundations  of  the  mountains  had  been  destroyed,  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  open,  and  a  second  deluge  let 
loose  to  destroy  both  man  and  his  works.  Vast  masses  of  almvial 
earth,  rising  into  subordinate  hills,  were  undermined  and  swept 
away,  with  the  houses,  animals,  and  whatever  else  covered  them; 
as  if  they  had  been  wreaths  of  snow  ;— ^roads  to  the  extent  of 
many  miles  were  cut  up,  destroyed,  and  almost  entirely  ob- 
literated ;  —  bridges,  some  of  them,  as  that  over  the  Dee 
at  Ballater,  built  of  granite,,  and  founded  on  the  living 
rock,  were  not  merely  overturned,  but,  in  some  instancesy 
the  whole  mass  of  their  masonry  was  carried  to  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  rivers ; — wherever  the  inundation  reached, 
the  crops  were  destroyed,  the  grain  being  either  chilled 
at  the  roots  by  the  water,  carried  off  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
currents,  or  buried  under  deposits  of  sand  and  gr^tvel ; — in 
ht^ugh  lands  the  soil  was  for  the  most  part  swept  uway,  ai^ 
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hundreds  of  the  finest  and  richest  fields,  bearing  the  most  lux- 
uriant crops,  were  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  cultiyation;«— 
whole  plantations  of  trees  were  either  levelled  by'  the  hurricane, 
or  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  hurried  along  with  incredible  velocity 
by  the  currents,  which  nothing  seemed  capable  of  withstanding ; 
-*-rivers,  also,  forced  out  of  their  old  channels,  instantaneously 
hollowed  out  new  ones,  and  thus  changed  the  whole  character 
and  land-marks  of  the  district  through  which  they  flowed  ;—* 
human  life  was  every  where  more  or  less  endangered,  and  mar- 
vellous indeed  are  many  of  the  providential  escapes  which  our 
author  has  narrated  ;  and  to  add  to  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the 
poor  people  who  were  overtaken  by  this  O^gian  delude,  the 
catastrophe  was  so  sudden,  and  the  outbreakmg  of  the  nvers  so 
violent,  that,  abandoning  all  idea  of  saving  their  property,  they 
were  fain  to  escape  with  their  lives  to  some  elevated  spot,  there 
to  await  the  assuaging  of  the  waters,  and  the  abatement  of  the 
tempest.  Nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  this  awful  dispensation,  that,  while  the  flood  was 
ravaging  the  earth,  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  all  the 
elements  of  nature  striving,  as  it  were,  to  add  to  the  horror  and 
sublimity  of  the  scene.  In  truth,  the  storm  which  burst  over 
the  tract  of  country  above  marked  out  had  all  the  characters  of 
a  tropical  hurricane ;  the  vnnd  blowing  in  sudden  gusts,  accoih- 
panied  with  whirlwinds,  the  atmosphere  being  illuminated  vnth 
a  lurid  flickering  light,  produced  by  incessant  flashes  of  light* 
nin&*,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  the  thunder  rolling,  rattling,  and  crashing,  like  the  unequal^ 
but  continuous  sound  of  artillery,  during  the  heat  of  a  great 
battle.  The  scene,  in  short,  must  have  been  one  of  intense 
sublimity,  defying  the  utmost  powers  of  language  to  describe  it, 
but  incapable  of  ever  being  erased  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  beheld  it  in  all  its  terrific  grandeur  and  power. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  presenting  to  the  public  an  auihentie 
and  detailed  account  of  the  memorable  flood  of  August,  1829, 
that  the  very  able  and  interesting  work  before  us  was  undertaken, 
at  the  suggestion,  we  believe,  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr, 
Henry  Cockburn)  to  whom  it  is  so  affectionately  dedicated ; 
and  certainly,  no  one  could  have  been  thought  of,  better 
qualified  in  all  respects,  than  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  for  the 
successful  execution  of  such  a  task.  Himself  a  resident  pro- 
prietor in  Morayshire,  Sir  Thomas  had  not  only  been  an  eye-» 
witness  of  the  devastation  committed  on  his  own  beautiful 
estate  of  Relugas,  but  he  had  beheld  the  inundation  of  the 
Findhom,  both  above  and  below  this  point,  when  at  the  very 
highest,  and  h^  exapained  with  the  utmost  care  all  the  hc^vo^ 
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it  had  ivrought,  and  all  the  changes  it  had  undergone,  even 
before  he  was  persuaded  to  become  the  historian  of  the  '*  Great 
Floods ;"  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
large  tract  which  had  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  floods, 
as  well  as  possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  acquiring  accurate 
information  respectmg  the  state  of  those  districts  which  he  might 
find  it  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  examine  personally,  it  is  ob^ 
vious  that,  in  point  of  local  knowledge,  and  the  collateral  advan^* 
tages  resulting  from  it.  Sir  Thomas  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
task  which  he  nas  so  faithfully  and  skilfully  performed.  Besides, 
he  is  known  to  be  a  man  not  less  distinguished  for  his  scientific 
than  his  literary  acquirements.  He  appears  to  be  intimately 
conversant  with  various  branches  of  natural  science,  particularly 
geology ;  while  his  paper  on  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Lochaber, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin* 
Durgh,  contains  the  first  and  only  feasible  explanation  that  has 
yet  been  offered  of  these  remarkable  formations.  In  literature, 
again,  the  novels  of  Lochandhu  and  The  Wolfe  of  Badenoch, 
which  are  now  known  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  display 
considerable  powers  of  invention  and  description  justly  entitle 
their  author  to  a  highly  respectable  place  among  the  writers 
of  his  time.  The  former  of  these  is,  indeed,  a  very  finished 
picture  full  of  interesting  situations,  striking  incidents,  and 
the  richest  delineations  of  natural  beauty  and  magnificence ; 
while  the  latter,  although  it  betrays  haste,  and  lacks  the 
benefit  of  the  novissima  cura,  which  none  knows  better  than 
the  author  how  to  bestow, 'is  manifestly  a  work  of  uncommon 
power,  and,  in  some  parts,  as  for  example  in  the  description 
of  the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  will  not  lose  much  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  Oreat  Known  him- 
self. In  a  word,  whether  we  take  into  view  the  local  position 
and  knowledge  of  the  author,  with  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed 
of  deriving  information  from  the  best  sources,  or  advert  to  his 
varied  acquirements,  scientific  and  literary,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  was,  in  all  respects,  the 
fittest  man  living  for  recording  and  describing  these  memorable 
floods  ;  and  the  work  before  us  has  nobly  vindicated  the  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  of  the  learned  gentleman  formerly 
named,  in  suggesting  to  him  a  subject  so  interesting  in  itself, 
and  which  he  alone  was  qualified  to  treat  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  its  very  great  importance. 

Sir  Thomas's  plan  is  at  once  simple  and  natural.  He  takes 
in  their  order  the  different  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
mountainous  region,  where  the  principal  fury  of  the  hurricane 
discbai^ed  itself,  beginning  with  the  f^mUf  w)iich  i^  the  most 
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northerly^  and  traces  each  in  successioti,  from  its  source^  to  itn 
embouchure ;  detailing  the  ravages  committed  on  both  banks^ 
and  enlivening  his  statements  with  numberless  anec^oteii  of 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and.  of  individual  prowess  or  sufferings 
together  with  a  variety  of  legends  and  traditions  connect^ 
with  particular  spots,  thus  imparting  the  interest  of  a  romance 
to  a  work  possessing  the  most  indubitable  characteristica  of 
historical  truth.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  extraordinary  scenes 
to  which  these  memorable  floods  gave  rise ;  so  unexpected  and 
appalling  were  the  situations  they  produced ;  and  so  powerfully 
were  the  human  feelings  acted  upon,  by  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  despair  on  the  one  hand,. and  of  the  most  heroic  and 
fearless  exertion  on  the  other,  that  the  simple  narrative  oC 
facts,  awakens  deepei;  sympathies,  and  excites  more  thrilling 
emotions,  than  all  tne  fanciful  pictures  of  horror  and  desolation, 
that  were  ever  drawn ;  for  which  reason  we  think  Sir  Thomaa 
Dick  Lauder  has  judged  wisely  ingiving,  as  nearly  as  possible^ 
in  the  language  of  the  poor  sufferers  themselves^  their  owa 
respective  accounts  of  their  situations  and  feelings,  of  tito 
efforts  made  by  them  for  their  own,  and  the  preservation* 
of  their  friends  and  families,  and  of  the  circumstances  attend** 
ing  their  ultimate  deliverance  from  danger.  By  following  this, 
plan,. he  has  imparted  to  his  narrative  a  species  of  dramatic 
interest,  without  in  the  least  degree  detracting  from  its  histo- 
rical value  ;  and  relieved  the  dry  detail  of  ravage  and  desolation 
by  constant  appeals  to  our  sympathy  with  our  fellow-creatures, 
in  distress*  But  still  its  greatest  recommendation  consists  in  ita 
exceeding  accuracy,  and  in  the  care  which  the  author  has  taken 
not  to  state  a  single  circumstance,  however  trifling,  which  is 
not  vouched  and  supported  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimony.  No  pains  have,  in  fact,  been  spared  to  render  the. 
narrative  wholly  unimpeachable  in  an  historical  point  of  view ; 
and  that  the  reader,  if  so  disposed,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  its  fidelity  to  the  test,  as  well  as  of  judging  of  the 
diligence  exercised  in  collecting  information,  wnerever  it  was 
likely  to  be  found,  the  author  has  subjoined  to  his  Preliminary 
Notice,  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  different  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  has  been  indebted  for  communications  on  the  subject  of  his 
work ;  a  precaution  which,  in  our  author's  particular  case» 
might  easily  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but  which,  never-, 
theless,  cannot  fail  to  stamp  his  work  with  a  more  authoritative 
character,  in  the  estimation  of  those  to  whom  he  is  personally 
unknown,  or  who  have  had  no  opportunities  of  becoming 
ac(^uainted  with  those  eminent  private  ai^d  domestic  virtues, 

which  reflect  so  pure  a  lustra  on  bis  intellectual  attainmentst 
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Sundry  prognostics  of  the  great  flood  Of  the  3rd  and  '4th  of 
August,  1829,  ivere,  as  usud,  remembered  after  the  event, 
although  they  attracted  but  little  attention  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence.  During  the  preceding  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  the  heat  in  the  province  of  Moray  was  unusually  great ; 
and  the  drought,  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  period,  so  excessive 
as  to  kill  many  of  the  recently^planted  shrubs  and  trees.  At 
the  season  advanced,  the  barometer  also  exhibited  very  remark* 
able  fluctuations,  but  unaccompanied  with  those  alternations  of 
weather  which  commonly  follow  siich  oscillations:  on  the 
contrary,  the  results  were  frequently  the  very  reverse  of  its 
prognostications;  so  much  so,  that  observers  of  the  instru- 
ment began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  its  indications,  or  to 
interpret  them  by  the'  rule  of  contraries."^  About  the  begiti^ 
ning^  of  July,  the  aurora  borealis  appeared  with  unusual 
brilliancy;  and  became,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  the  com^ 
mencement  of  windy  and  unsteady  weather,  accompanied 
with  sudden  falls  of  rain,  partaking  of  the  character  of  water-t 
spouts;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  occurred  at  Kean-^ 
loch-luichart,  a  Highland  hamlet,  so  called  from  its  situation  at; 
the  head  of  Lochluichart,  in  the  parish  of  Contin,  in  Ross-shire, 
which  was  almost  entirely  swept  away  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
July,  while  the  people  were  attending  divine  service  in  thc^ 
church ;  together  with  a  bridge,  and  all  crops  within  reach  of 
the  debacle  by  which  the .  hamlet  was  suddenly  assailed.f 
But  the  deluge  of  rain  which  produced  the  flood  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  August,  fell  chiefly  on  the  Monolia  Mountains,  a  grou^ 

*  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  ascribes  these  apparent  derangements  to 
certain  electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  which  undoubtedly  constitute 
the  primary  cause  of  barometrical  oscillations ;  but  he  forgets  to  take  into 
account  the  more  immediate  effect  of  currents  of  air,  which  exert  a  power- 
ful disturbing  influence  on  the  barometer,  especially  when  they  blow  from 
particular  quarters,  as  for  example,  from  the  east. 

f  The  ravaj^es  of  this  water-spout  having  been  confined  to  a  space  of 
about  two  mues  on  each  side  of  the  villt^e,  or  hamlet,  of  Kean-loch- 
luichart,  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  who  inhabited  it  were  led  from  this* 
circumstance,  to  consider  thdr  calamity  as  a  special  visitation  of  Proviw 
dence,  because  their  landlord  had  given  his  vote  in  parliament  for 
the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.  It  never  occurred  to  these 
simple  people  to  inquire  whether  Providence  had  any  just  title  to  be  offended 
at  an  act  wnich  restored  seven  millions  of  people  to  their  natural  liberty;  and 
cut  off  one  of  the  great  sources  of  disturbance  and  crime  in  the  sister 
island ;  or,  supposing  the  vote  of  their  landlord  tantamount  to  a  betrayal 
of  the  trust  reposed  m  him,  and  a  gross  violation  of  the  fealty  he  owed  to 
the  cause  of  bigotry,  how  thev  came  to  be  so  severely  punished  for 
his  transgression.  On  minds  under  the  influence  of  superstition  or  bigotry, 
the  simplest  suggestions  of  reason,  and  the  most  obvious  dictates  of 
jufltice,  are  equaUy  ioci^aUe  of  making  tho  slightest  impreiflion. 
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titretching  between  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Lochness  and 
Kingussie,  in  Badenoch,  and  massed  together,  in  very  irregular 
forms,  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  somewhat  independent 
range  of  the  Cairngorums. 

*  The  westerly  winds,  (says  our  author)  which  prevailed  for  sonie* 
time  previously,  seem  to  have  produced  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
vapour,  somewhere  north  of  our  island ;  and  the  column '  being 
suddenly  impelled  hy  a  strong  north-easterly  blast,  it  was  driven 
towards  the  south-west ',  its  right  flank  almost  sweeping  the  Caithness 
and  Sutherland  coast,  until,  rushing  up  and  across  the  Moray  Frith,  it 
was  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains  I  have  mentioned,  and 
discharged  in  torrents  perfectly  unexampled.' — p.  3-4. 

In  whatever  way  this  vast  '*  accumulation  of  vapour,"  was 
formed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  author  i% 
completely  borno  out  by  the  facts  in  assigning  its  direction,  as 
well  as  in  stating  that  it  discharged  the  principal  weight  of  its 
waters  on  the  Monolia  range.  At  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  there 
was  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of 
August ;  a  similar  delude  was  experienced  at  Wick,  and  much 
dams^e  done  in  the  parishes  of  Watten,  Halkirk,  and  Latham ; 
while  in  Sutherland  and  Ross-shire,  both  situate  to  the  west<^ 
ward  of  the  line  above  described,  and  in  the  country  to  the 
north  of  Lochness,  little  or  no  injury  was  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Nairn,  Findhorn,  Lassie,  and  other  rivers,  were 
all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  flood,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  range  of  mountains 
which  first  received  the  column  of  drifted  vapour ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  part  of  the  Spey  which  is  above  the  line 
formerly  described,  being  that  portion  of  the  river  intercepted 
between  its  source,  in  a  small  loch  to  the  westward  of  Corryarrach,* 

*  The  mountun  so  called  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  military  road 
which  the  lenowned  Marshal  Wade  carried  over  the  top  of  it,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  traverses,  in  order  to  connect  the  elevated  plateau  of  Badenoch 
with  the  central  point  of  the  Glen-mhor-na-Albyn,  or  Great  Glen  of 
Scotland,  at  Fort  Augustus ;  and  it  was  on  beholding  this  wonderful 
achievement  of  the  road-making  Marshal,  that  an  Irish  engineer  officer 
said  or  sung  as  follows : — 

**  Had  you  but  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 

You  would  have  held  up  your  hands  and  bless 'd  General  Wade.'' 

Ireland,  we  take  it,  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  people  **  see  roads" 
"  before  they  are  made;"  but,  those  who  journey  in  those  parts  have  so 
little  reason  to  ''  bless  General  Wade,"  that  it  is  impossible  to  cross 
Corryarrack,  without  execratins^  him  with  all  one's  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength.  A  more  villanous  road,  in  fact,  was  never  made  by  human  or 
inhuman  hands.    It  is  so  narrow,  that  two  Highland  cars  can  scarcely 

gass    each    other   without    danger ;    the    curves    of    the  traverses  are 
I  almost  every  cfise  carrii^d  to  the  very  brink  of  the  prepipice^  wber^ 
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and  the  point  where  it  receives  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Truing 
was  scarcely  swoln  at  all ;  while  below  Kingussie  it  rose  to  ku 
unexampled  height^  and  wrought  incalculable  mischief^  through* 
out  the  whole  of  its  course  from  that  place  to  the  sea.  "Die 
Deveron,  the  Don,  the  Dee,  and  the  two  Esks,  were  each  of 
them  operated  upon  in  the  precise  ratio  of  their  connection 
with  the  system  of  mountains  above-mentioned. 

Some  appear  to  have  doubted  whether  the  fall  of  rain  was 
sufficiently  great  to  account  for  so  tremendous  a  floods  and  to 
have  imagined  that  the  deluge  must,  in  part  at  least,  have  beei| 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  subterranean  waters;  bujt 
these  notions  evidently  proceed  upon  a  mistake,  arising  from 
the  undefined  form  which  the  rain,  acted  upon  by  the  hurricade^ 
assumed.  For,  although  it  descended  at  intervals  in  heavy 
drops,  yet  it  was  for  the  most  part  broken  by  the  blast,  into 
extremely  minute  particles;  wnich,  however,  came  down  so 
thick,  *'  that  the  very  air  itself  seemed  to  be  descending  in  one 
mass  of  water  upon  the  earth ;"  penetrating  through  tne  besto 
finished  windows  into  every  room  exposed  to  the  north-east, 
which  it  speedily  deluged,  and  destroying  prodigious  numbens 
of  the  lesser  animals,  birds,  and  especisdly  game  of  all  kinds« 

'  But  the  question,  (says  our  author)  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain,  is 
settled  by  the  accurate  observations  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  gardener  to  bi^ 
grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  at  Huntly  Lodge,  who  states,  that  3*75 
inches  of  rain  fell  between  five  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 

the    slightest    neglect    would    prove    instantly  fatal;    wherever    there 
is  a  part  of  the  hill  more  steep,  ru^^d,  and  precipitous  than  another^ 
the  Marshal  has  taken  care  to  force  his  execrable  road  over  the  top  of  it; 
while,  in  following  his  zig-zags,  from  Garramore  to  Fort  Augustus,  you 
are  compelled  to  travel  at  least  eight  miles  more  than  there  would  have 
been  any  occasion  for,  had  this  famous  military  blockhead  known  how  to 
survey  the  ground,  and  take  advantage  of  the  numerous  ravines  «with 
which  the  mountain  is  intersected  to  the  westward  of  the  present  line. 
This  remark  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  the  roads  made  by  him.    He 
never  dreamt  of  turning  an  obstacle,  or  making  a  detour  to  avoid  a  preci- 
pice ;  but  like  a  butting  bull,  pushed  ram-stain  forward,  reckless  alike  of 
inconvenience  or  danger.    Corryarrack  is  also  famous  as  the  scene  of 
General  Cope's  first  disgrace,  in  1745,  when  he  shrunk  from  a  battle  vnth 
a  handful  of  Highlanders,  who  had  rallied  round  the  Prince's  standard, 
and  sneaked  away  to  Inverness,  leaving   the  road  to  the   low  countiy 
open  to  those  unhreeched  barbarians — ^the  very  object  which  their  leaders 
proposed  to  accomplish  by  fighting  a  battle.    Had  Cope  remained  firm, 
the  rebellion  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  nipt  in  the  bud ; 
but  poor  Johnny's  talent  lay  not  in  fighting,  which  is  by  no  means  a  safe 
or  salutary  employment,  but  in  running  away  whenever  there  appeared 
any  risk  of  coming  to  blows.    **  The  better  part  of  valour,"  he  had  studied 
with  such  success,  that  his  name  has  been  immortalised  in  songs,  and'  hit 
fugacity  commemorated  alike  in  legendji  and  inhistories^ 


and  fi^eeo'dodc  of  the  morning  of  the  4di  of  Angost;  duii  is  to  B«y» 
taking  the  aiwengt  cxf  the  yean^  from  1321  to  1.828»  incla%ivej  al^Ni^ 
one-fixth  part  of  oar  annual  aHowance  of  rain^  fell  witliin  thesf 
twqnty-foar  hours.' 

And  surely,  if  such  was  the  quantity  that  fell  at  Hmitlj 
Lodge,  situated  at  so  considerable  a  distanoe  from  the  Monoiia* 
range,  where  the  cloud  of  accumulated  vapour  imncipalW  dkk 
charged  itself,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  tnat  ibmJmvEge 
which  descended  on  these  mountains,  in  the  ccmam  of  twenty^ 
four  hours>  was  at  least  six  times  greater,  or,  in  other  words, 
^nal  to  die  average  annual  Mpij^  fiir  the  pieoeding  eight 
years ;  a  quantity  amply  sufficieiit  to  produce  the  mighty  flood 
m  question.  But  ibmB  is  another  circnmstance  wmch,  with 
reference  to  this  ittfajocl,  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 

/Any  given  quantity  of  rain,  (as  our  author  justly  ohaenvi)  musi 
now  promice  a  much  greater  flood  than  it  could  have  done  lielbre  the 
eotinlry  became  so  highly  improved.  Formedy  tte  nkB  drc^  were 
eMter  evaporated  on  the  hill  side,  or  were  socked  up  by  an  arid  or 
spungy  soil,  before  so  many  of  then  could  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  rill. 
But  when  we  consider  the  number  of  open  cuts  made  to  dry- 
hill  pa8tures-«-the  munenms  bogs  redaimed  by  drainage— the  ditches 
of  endoiuie  recently  constructed,  and  the  long  lines  of  roads  formed 
yri£tk  side-diains,  back-drains,  and  cross-conduits,  we  shall  find  that,  of 
latis  years,  the  country  has  been  covered  with  a  perfect  net-work  of 
courses,  to  catch  and  to  concentrate  the  rain-drops  as  they  fall,  and 
to  hurry  them  off  in  accumulated  tribute  to  the  next  stream.^pp.  8«9. 

Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  fall  of  rain  in  a  few  hours, 
fully  equal  to  the  average  quantity  which  descends  in  an 
ordmary  year,  should,  when  collected  and  concentrated  by  the 
net-work  of  water-courses,  with  which  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment has  overspread  the  whole  of  the  uplands,  nave  produced  a 
flood  of  unparalleled  magnitude;  and  incomparably  more 
destructive  to  the  labours  of  human  industry,  than  any  of 
which  there  exists  either  record  or  tradition?  All  circum- 
stances considered,  indeed,  the  only  marvel  is,  that  its  ravages 
were  not  even  more  extensive  and  disastrous,  than  they  ac- 
tually proved. 

The  primary  deluge  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  August  was  followed 
by  a  secondary  and  less  extensive  outpouring  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month.  This  ''appendix  flood,"  as  Sir  Thomas  calls 
it,  was  preceded  by  a  westerly  wind,  which  afterwards  chopped 

•  Conformably  to  the  prevailing  vicious  system  of  Gaelic  ortho^ifraphy. 
Sir  T.  Lauder  writes  this  word  Monadh-leadh,  which  literally  signifies 
'*  gray  mountains.''  It  ought,  however,  to  have  been  written  Monadh- 
liadh,  even  according  to  this  system. 
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round  to  the  north,  and  blew  for  a  time  from  that  quarter ;  but 
as  it  soon  reyerted  to  its  original  direction,  and  maintained  its 
hold  of  the  west,  the  vapour  was  principally  dispersed  oyer  the 
country  to  the  northward  of  Inverness  ;  ana  none  of  the  rivers 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  Monolia  group  were  materially 
affected  by  it,  except  the  Nairn,  which  it  raised  higher  than 
the  previous  flood  had  done.  The  damage  it  occasioned  was 
nevertheless  considerable.  The  Blackwater  flooded  the  whok 
valley  of  the  Qarve,  inundating  the  inn  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  and  r^idering  it  necessary  to  fasten  safety-ropes  to  a  hiU 
in  front ;  the  Alness  did  considerable  damage  to  the  estate  of 
Teaninich,  and  the  Beauly  overflowed  the  whole  of -Strathglas ; 
the  bum  of  Moniack  worked  sad  havoc  in  the  beautiful  place 
of  that  name,  where  the  damage  done  was  estimated  at  600A 
besides  canying  away  a  bridge,  and  endangering  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Fraser  of  Auchnagaim ;  the  Ness  was  also  affected ; 
Loch  Mickly  in  Olen-urquhart  considerably  raised,  and  the 
Mona  so  much  swoln  as  to  fill  the  whole  chasm,  of  sixty  fee^  in 
width,  where  it  throws  itself  over  a  precipice  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  height;  while  the  Enrick^  the  Devah,  the  Morristot)^ 
and  other  rivers  on  the  north  side  of  Lochness,  proved  very 
destructive  to  the  crops,  besides  doing  much  damage  to  bridges^ 
buildings,  and  the  soil  which  they  overflowed.  On  the  south 
of  Lochness,  the  river  Farrigaig  was  never  known  to  be  so  high« 
It  inundated  to  a  g;reat  extent  the  property  of  Fraser  of  Lov^t, 
and,  in  particular,  it  broke  through  the  bulwarks  of  the  mill-* 
stream  of  Torness,  surrounding  ttie  house,  which  it  entered  by 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  placing  the  miller  and  his  family  id 
the  utmost  jeopardy. 

^  At  the  summer-grazing  of  Eillin  (our  author  adds)  the  herdsmen's 
huts  were  so  instantaneously  surrounded,  that  the  inmates  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  the  best  shelter  they  could  find  on  the  cold  f&ce  of  the 
neighbouring  hill,  where  they  remained  aU  night.  But  they  were 
happy  in  comparison  with  one  twaoiOy,  who,  being  too  late  in  attempt* 
ing  to  get  away,  were  compelled  to  sit,  man,  wife,  and  children,  on 
two  old  doors,  propped  op  mider  the  roof,  in  terror  and  darkness,  till 
relieved  next  day.  But  the  most  wonderful  escape  in  this  district  was 
that  of  a  poor  wommn,  who,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Calderburn  on 
two  narrow  planks^  bdow  the  house  of  Croachy,  was  carried  off, 
bridge  and  aU,  and  hurried  down  the  stream  about  half  a  mile. 
Luckily  she  was  kept  floating  by  the  buoyancy  of  her  garments,  until 
she  was  fortunately  rescued  by  an  accidental  passenger. — pp.  7,  8. 

So  much  for  the  "  appendix  flood  '^  of  the  27th  of  August, 
which  we  dismiss  with  this  brief  notice,  and  now  proceed  to.  lay 
before  our  readers  some  details  connected  with  the  primary 
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inundation  of  the  3rd  and  4tb^  selecting  such  as  we  considec 
best  calculated  to  display  the  descrlDtive  powers  of  our  author^ 
and  to  give  the  pubUc  an  idea  of  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  that 
extraordinary  visitation. 

The  damage  done  by  the  Nairn  was  great  in  itself/but  almost 
nothing  compared  with  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Findhorn 
and  the  Spey.  We  shall  not,  however,  attempt  any  description 
or  statement  relative  to  this  matter,  but  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  a  few  anecdotes  and  details  from  the  work  before  us. 
The  following,  we  think^  will  be  read  with  intense  interest,  as 
the  escapes  of  Pryse  and  of  Mackintosh  are  both  equally .  re** 
markable  :— 

*  John  Pryse,  one  of  Lord  Cawdor's  labourers,  was  sent  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  27th  with  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  very  active  mare,  to 
carry  to  Inverness  the  baggage  of  Lord  Henry  Thynne  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  who  had  been  on  a  sporting  visit  at  Cawdor  Castle., 
On  his  return,  Pryse  reached  the  inn  of  Clephanton,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  bridge  of  Kilravock,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  was  there  told  by  the  landlady  that  the  river  was  so  much 
out  over  the  level  ground  to  the  south  of  the  bridge,  as  to  render  it 
madness  to  attempt  to  cross.  But,  having  afterwards  held  a  consulta*; 
tion  with  the  hostler,  it  was  determined  that  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  going  down  to  look  at  the  river.  Pryse  was  quite  willing  to  be* 
lieve  there  was  no  danger,  for  he  wais  completely  soaked  with  the 
heavy  rain,  and  therefore  felt  extremely  desirous  to  get  home.  They 
passed  the  bridge  without  interruption  j  but,  on  reaching  the  lower 
end  of  it,  they  found  the  road  covered  with  water,  though,  from  its 
muddy  state,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
either  the  depth  or  the  extent  of  the  angry  flood  that  rolled  before 
them.  But  Pryse  said,  he  knew  the  direction  of  the  road,  which  was 
somewhat  elevated  above  the  corn-land  on  either  side  of  it  j  and,  trust- 
ing to  that  knowledge,  he  was  determined  to' attempt  the  adventure. 
The  hostler  waited  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  watch  how  he  might' 
succeed.  Pryse  boldly  entered  the  water,  but  the  cart  had  not  gone 
many  yards  when  it,  and  mare,  and  man,  disappeared  at  once  from 
the  terrified  eyes  of  the  hostler,  who,  without  waiting  for  farther 
informatioUi  ran  back  in  horror  to  the  inn,  screaming  for  help. 

^  When  the  landlord  and  others  got  down  to  the  bridge,  they  were 
in  some  d^ree  relieved  by  hearing  the  cries  of  Pryse,  which  at  least 
assured  them  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  on  some  place  of  temporary 
safety.  A  hoarse  and  short  conversation,  maintained  with  him  among 
the  roar  of  the  elements,  informed  them  that  he  was  sitting  in  his  cart, 
which  had  been  providentially  arrested  at  some  distance  below  the 
bridge,  that  the  water  was  up  to  his  middle,  and  that  he  had  extri« 
cated  his  mare  from  the  shafts  by  cutting  away  the  harness.  He 
implored  them  for  help,  as  he  every  moment  dreaded  that  the  force  of 
the  water  would  sweep  away  the  cart  into  the  main  stream,  where*  hia 
destruction  must  be  certain  and  immediate*    Unremitting  were  ^  the 
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exertions  made  by  those  on  the  bridge  to  save  him  by'means  of  ropes; 
and  by  attempts  to  reach  him  by  means  of  wading  $  but  the  darkness 
of  the  nighty  and  the  depth  and  fury  of  the  torrent^  rendered  all  their 
efforts  unavailable,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  river 
had  so  far  subsided  that  he  was  rescued  without  much  difficulty,  after 
having  been  seven  hours  in  the  water.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  whole  of  the  level  half-moon  haugh  of  Culbeg,  of  twenty-five  acres 
in  extent,  had  been  flooded ;  and>  when  the  water  ebbed  away,  it 
appeared  that  the  mare  had  been  interrupted  in  her  passage  along  the 
road  by  some  great  trees  stranded  there,  and  that,  in  trying  to  get 
round  them>  she  had  turned  off  into  the  corn-field,  and  was  carried 
down  by  the  deep  and  strong  current,  till  stopped  by  a  flow-bank 
about  four  feet  high.  Had  they  gone  a  yard  or  two  forther,  they  must 
have  been  inevitably  swept  through  a  breach  in  the  bank,  directly  into 
the  main  current  of  the  river.  The  mare,  after  being  released,  swam 
away,  till  she  fortunately  grounded  on  a  hillock,  where  she  had  the 
wisdom  and  patience  to  remain  stationary  till  her  master  was  re- 
lieved- The  Haugh  of  Culbeg  had  the  whole  of  its  crop  completely 
annihilated.  An  elevated  bank  bounds  the  half-moon  on  its  straight 
side,  and  also  marks  the  boundary  between  the  estates  of  Kilravock 
and  Cawdor  at  this  point,  having  ^been  probably  declared  so  at  the 
time  the  river  ran  along  its  base.  Some  generations  ago,  the  .  pro- 
prietor of  Kilravock  besought  him  of  Cawdor,  to  permit  his  tenant's 
house  of  Culbeg  to  be  built  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  boon  was 
refused,  and  its  refusal  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  present  worthy 
farmer,  James  Mackintosh  and  his  family,  who  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  on  the  late  occasion.  I  visited  this  poor  man,  now  above 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  who,  to  add  to  his  other  misfortunes, 
is  deaf,  a  circumstance  that  rendered  our  conversation  loud  and  long. 
He  took  me  into  his  house,  a  few  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  bank  I 
have  mentioned.  It  still  exhibited  wreck  and  desolation.  The  very 
smell  of  it  was  like  that  of  a  house  newly  disinterred,  after  being 
buried  for  a  century.  The  old  man,  drenched  and  woe-b^one,  looked 
down  from  the  bank  on  the  utter  ruin  of  his  farm,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  his  house  and  all  that  it  contained  borne  away  by  the 
billows.  For  two  days  were  he  and  his  family  kept  out  of  their  dwel- 
ling. At  length  circumstances  permitted  them  to  return  to  it ;  and 
thanking  God  for  their  personal  safety,  they  set  themselves  to  put 
matters  about  the  premises  in  order.  They  were  beginning  to  recover 
a  little  from  their  panic,  when  the  yet  more  terrible  flood  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th  visited  their  habitation,  and  filled  the  rooms  to  the 
height  of  five  feet,  as  I  ascertained  from  the  stain  it  had  left  on  the 
plaster.  Being  more  quickly  alarmed,  on  this  occasion,  their  flight 
was  more  precipitate.  *'  But,'*  said  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  me,  as  we. 
stood  on  his  damp  and  disconsolate  floor,  ''  I  minded  me  o*  some- 
thing I  wad  ha'e  done  ill  wanting ;  and  so  I  wade  back  again,  and. 
crap  in  at  that  window  there,  and  afler  grapin'  aboot  and  gettin'  a 
baud  o'  what  I  was  seekin*,  I  was  gawin'  to  creep  oot  again,  when  I 
bethought  me  o*  my  specks  "-^"  Specks !".  roared  I  into  his  ear, 
V  o  L*  X 1 1 1  • —  Westmimter  Review*  2  b 
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f'how  ooiild  yoa  risk  your  life  for  a  pair  of  spectodet  >*'-^''Trootli^ 
Sir/'  replied  he  seriously*  "  I  could  na'  ha'e  read  my  Bible  without 
ihem^and^  mair  nor  thal»  they  were  silver  spedo9»  and  they  were 
specks  sent  me  hame  in  a  praisant  firae  my  son  the  Yepiscopal 
meenister  in  Canada.**  This  was  unanswerabie,  and  1  was  glad  to 
learn  that  the  result  of  his  boldness  was  the  salvation  of  his '' specks/' 
as  well  as  of  the  purse  or  pocket-book,  into  which  I  presume  to 
interpret  what  be  called  *'  the  things  he  wad  ha'e  done  ill  wantin." 
Not  a  particle  of  corn  was  spared  to  him,  and  even  the  straw  was  so 
completely  ruined,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  off  his  live  stock  and 
to  give  up  the  farm.  As  he  told  me  himself,  *'  he  was  three  days  on 
the  hill  looking  over  this  disagreeable  affair  /'  yet  I  heard  no  murmur 
of  complaint  escape  him,  and  all  his  talk  was  of  thanks  to  God  for 
the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  family/— pp.  19—23. 

Oar  next  extract  will  be  found  of  a  more  tragical  description. 
It  exhibits  a  most  heart-rending  scene  in  such  vivid  pl-esent- 
ment  that  we  almost  fancy  it  passing  before  our  eyes,  and 
sympathetically  participate  in  the  agonising  feelings  of  the 
beholders,  eager  to  afford  relief  had  it  been  in  the  power  of 
mortal  man  to  do  so : — 

^On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  Ist  of  August,  the  Rev.  James 
Grant,  minister  of  Nairn,  observed  a  dark  cloud  hovering  over  the 
sea,  in  a  straight  line  between  Cromarty  and  Findhorn.  It  soon 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  huge  black  column,  with  its  base  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  its  top  apparently  reaching  the  clouds.  It 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  he  particularly  re* 
marked  its  circumgyrations  to  be  very  distinct.  It  then  became 
lighter  and  bluer  in  colour,  until  it  gradually  disappeared.  This 
ascending  waterspout  was  also  seen  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others.  The 
morning  of  the  3rd  was  ushered  in  by  heavy  rain  at  Nairn,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  gale  from  the  north  became  tremendous,  and  the  loiter- 
ing fishermen  cast  many  an  eye  towards  the  Firth,  where  the  lowering 
sky  seemed  as  if  stooping  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  sea, 
and  where  both  were  so  lashed  up  together  by  the  furious  blast,  that 
it  became  difficult  to  tell  the  precise  boundary  between  them.  About 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  sail  was  descried  off  the  sand-hills  to  the 
north-east  of  Nairn.  She  seemed  to  struggle  forth  from  the  dark 
mantle  of  mist,  obscuring  the  horizon  in  that  direction.  It  was  a 
schooner-rigged  vessel,  and  she  came  staggering  along  before  the 
wind  as  if  in  sore  distress,  with  her  mainsail  torn  and  flying  before 
her.  To  the  weather-beaten  men  of  the  sea,  who  anxiously  watched 
her  motions  from  the  pier,  she  at  first  seemed  as  if  endeavouring  to 
make  the  harbour  of  Nairn,  or  run  aground  on  the  back-shore,  as  the 
only  remaining  chance  of  safety ;  but  as  she  neared,  it  became 
obvious  to  every  experienced  eye,  that,  whatever  were  the  wishes  of 
those  on  board,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
from  her  water-logged  and  unmanageable  condition.  Terrific  as  was 
the  storm,  yet  there  were  hearts  there  tender  as  those  of  women  for 
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the  mil^riet  of  others,  and  firm  as  the  toughest  oak>  when  danger 
was  to  be  grappled  with,  who  would  have  sprung  to  brare  the  tem-^ 
pest  in  any  cause  of  humanity.  But  to  launch  a  boat  in  such  a  sea 
was  impossible.  Nor  could  their  well-meant  succour  have  availed, 
even  if  -they  could  have  passed  beyond  the  overwhelming  surf 
that  broke  upon  the  shore.  Opposite  to  Nairn  there  is  generally  a 
strong  current  setting  from  the  east  towards  Delnies,  and  Whiteness- 
head,  to  the  westward.  Already  had  the  fated  vessel  been  driven  into 
this  current,  and  notwithstanding  the  furious  northern  blast,  she  was 
hurried  rapidly  on,  like  the  floating  carcass  of  some  drowned  creature 
devoid  of  voluntary  action ;  and  after  being  carried  for  a  time  as  if  to* 
wards  Cromarty,  she  was  seen  to  sink  almost  instantaneously ,leaving 
only  a  few  feet  of  one  of  her  masts  above  water,  as  a  frail  and  tran* 
sient  monument,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  last  despairing  shriek  of 
the  crew  had  been  stifled  by  the  waves.  A  subdued  exclamation  of 
horror  burst  from  those  who  witnessed  the  spectacle.  Each  felt  that 
such  might  one  day  be  his  own -fate,  and  with  compressed  lips,  con- 
tracted brows,  and  moistened  eyes,  they  slowly  separated  to  return  to 
their  homes.'— -pp.  26--28.J 

Speaking  of  the  injury  done  by  the  flood  to  the  harbour  of 
Nairn,  the  author  mentions  a  circumstance  which  is  well  de- 
serving of  attention : — 

^  One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  surrounding  scene  was  a  fish- 
ing hut,  about  twelve  feet  long,  standing  oh  a  beach  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  constructed  of  four  posts,  with  bearers  stretched  between 
them  at  top  and  bottom,  and  covered,  roof  and  all,  with  outside  planks. 
While  the  bridge,  the  pier,  the  vessels,  nay  the  very  rocks,  were 
yielding  to  the  furious  force  of  the  deluge,  this  ark  stood  unmoved  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters  of  both  floods,  and  uninjured,  except  that  it 
was  swayed  a  little  from  the  perpendicular.  No  building  of  stone  and 
lime  could  have  stood  in  the  same  place.  Its  preservation,  therefore, 
is  worthy  of  record,  as  a  valuable  fact,  to  prove  how  much  mere  posts 
and  planks  will  resist  in  such  a  situation;  It  standsas  a  useful  in- 
structor to  the  burghers  of  Nairn,  for  the  restoration  of  their  harbour, 
the  damage  done  to  which  is  calculated  at  2,500^.'— pp.  S2>  89. 

Having  completed  his  survey  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
Nairn,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  Findhorn,  and  in  describing 
the  entrance  to  the  districts  called  the  Streens  at  Eanach,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  passes  in  the  Highlands,  he  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  : —  . 

'Immediately within  the  pass, and  on  the  right  bank,  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  iriterestihg  little  mansion-house  of  Follochock.  Macqueen, 
the  laird  of  this  little  properi^y,  is  said  to  have  been  nearer  seven  than 
six  feet  high,  proportionably  built,  and  active  as  a  roebuck.  Though 
he  was  alive  within  half  a  century,  it  is  said  that  .in  his  youth  he  killed 

2k2 
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the  last  wolf  that  infested  this  district.*  The  prevailiiig  story  is 
this  : — A  poor  woman^  crossing  the  mountains  with  two  dnldren^was 
assailed  by  the  wolf,  and  her  in&nts  devoured,  and  she  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  Moyhall.  The  chief  of  Mackintosh  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  tragical  fate  of  the  babes,  than,  moved  by  pity  and  rage,  he  dis- 
patched orders  to  his  clan  and  vassals,  to  assemble  the  next  day  at 
twelve  o'clock,  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  destroy  the  wolf.  PoMochodc 
was  one  of  those  vassals,  and  being  then  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and 
possessed  of  gigantic  strength  and  determined  courage,  his  appear- 
ance was  eagerly  looked-fbr  to  take  a  lead  in  the  enterprise.  But-  the 
hour  came,  and  all  were  assembled  except  him  to  whom  they  most 
trusted*  Unwilling  to  go  without  him,  the  impatient  chief  fretted 
and  fumed  through  the  hall ;  till,  at  length,  about  an  hour  after  the 
appointed  time,  in  stalked  Pollochock,  dressed  in  his  fiill  Highland 
attire ;  "  I  am  little  used  to  wait  thus  for  any  man,"  exclaimed  the 
chafed  chieftain,  "  and  still  less  for  thee,  Pollochock,  especially -when 
such  game  is  a-foot  as  we  are  boune  after  l*'— ''  What  sort  o*  game 
are  ye  after.  Mackintosh  ?*'  said  P<^ochock  simply,  and  not  quite 
understanding  his  allusion,  ^'The  wolf,  sir,"  repliedMackintoshj  ''did 
not  my  messenger  instruct  you  ?" — "  Ou  aye,  that's  true,"  answered 
Pollochock,  with  a  good-humoured  smile }  *^  troth  I  had  forgotten. 
But  an  that  be  a',"  continued  he,  groping  with  his  right  hand  among 
the  ample  folds  of  his  plaid,  'there's  the  wolfs  head !"  Exclamations 
of  astonishment  and  admiration  burst  from  chief  and  clansmen  as  he 
held  out  the  grim  and  bloody  head  of  the  monster  at  arm*s-lei^h,fbr 
the  gratification  of  those  who  crowded  around  him.  ''As  I  came 
through  the  8lochk,*byeast  the  hill  there/'said  he,as  if  talking  of  some 
everyday  occurrence,  "  I  forgathered  wi'  the  beast.  My  long  dog  there 
turned  him.  I  buckled  wi'  him,  and  dirkit  him,  and  syne  whuttled 
his  craig,  and  brought  awa'  his  countenance,  for  fear  he  might  come 
alive  again;  for  they  are  very  precarious  creatures."— " My  noble 
Pollochock  !"  cried  the  chief  in  ecstacy ;  "the  deed  was  worthy  of 
thee !  In  memorial  of  thy  hardihood,  I  here  bestow  upon  thee  Sean- 
nachan,  to  yield  meal  for  thy  good  greyhound  in  all  time  coming." 
Seannachan,  or  "  the  old  field,'*  is  directly  opposite  to  Pollochock.' — 
pp.  41—43. 

There  is  something  horrifically  picturesque  in  the  extraordi- 
nary disinterment  narrated  in  the  following  passage,  particularly 
in  the  remarkable  state  of  preservation  in  wnich,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century,  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy  suicide  was  found  : — 

'  Coming  to  the  Relugas  property,  on  the  right  baiik,  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  the  power  of  water.  The  marsh-ditch  was  cut 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  hill  towards  the  river,  passing  in  its  way 
thither  alternately  along  broad  plains  and  down  steep  banks.    At  one 

♦  *  Wolves  are  believed  to  have  been  extirpated  in  Scotland  about  the 
year  1680,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  partially  existed  in 
remote  districts  considerably  after  that  period.' 

t  'Hollow  or  ravine.* 
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place,  immediately  above  where  the  public  road  now  runs,  it  was 
carried  past  Cumin's  Cairn,  rising  on  the  verge  of  a  steeply-inclined 
bank  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.    This  heap  of  stones  was  raised 
over  the  body  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cumin,  who,  having  hanged 
himself  in  his  barn  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  that  is  to 
say,  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  I  now  speak  of,  was 
buried  on  the  marsh,  according  to  the  custom  observed  with  suicides. 
The  moment  the  ditch  was  opened  down  the  face  of  the  bank,  it  col- 
lected the  water  of  every  shower  of  rain  5  and,  being  thereby  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  Cataract,  a  gully  of  immense  magnitude  was 
cut  in  the  alluvial  matter  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.    The  bottom 
of  this  soon  formed  itself  into  an  inclined  plane,  of  above  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  after  which  the  water  ceased  to  have  any  effect 
on  it.    This  sufficiently  illustrates  the  law  governing  all  streams  in 
their  operations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  have  all  a  tendency, 
by  deepening  one  place  and  filling  up  another,  to  reduce  their  chan- 
nels to  inclined  planes.    After  a  flood,  which  brought  down  a  good  / 
deal  of  the  loose  material  on  the  sides  of  the  gully,  a  boy,  tending 
cattle,  observed  something  like  long  red  hair  streaming  in  the  breeze, 
near  the  top  of  the  broken  bank.  #  On  climbing  up  to  investigate  the 
matter,  what  was  his  horror  and  dread  when  he  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  attached  to  a  ghastly  human  head !     He  fled  home  in  terror, 
and  the  people  crowded  out  to  see  the  wonder.     There  they  found  the 
corpse  of  Cumin,  so  entire,  that  if  any  one  could  have  known  him 
alive  he  must  have  perfectly  recognized  his  features.    The  head  pro- 
truded horizontally  from  the  bank,  and  the  exudation  from  the  body 
had  tinged  the  sand  beneath  it  of  a  black  colour,  to  a  considerable 
depth.    The  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  body  was  manifestly  the 
dry  ferruginous  sand  it  was  buried  in.    The  rope  was  found  about 
his  neck,  and  attached  to  the  fatal  beam.     During  the  night  following 
the  discovery  of  the  body,  the  man's  descendants  carried  all  off,  and 
buried  them  in  the  churchyard  of  Bdenkillie.* — pp.  55,  56, 

The  following  tale,  which  was  related  to  the  author  by  Mr, 
Cummbg  Bruce,  is  an  admirable  pendant  to  the  wolf  story, 
which  we  have  already  given : — 

^  The  last  wolves  existing  in  this  district,  had  their  den  in  a  deep 
sandy  ravine,  under  the  Knock  of  Braemoray,  near  the  source  of  the 
Burn  of  Newton.  Two  brothers,  residing  at  the  little  place  of  Fal- 
kirk, boldly  undertook  to  watch  the  old  ones  out,  and  to  kill  their 
young  5  and,  as  every  one  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  their  depre- 
dations, the  excitement  to  learn  the  result  of  so  perilous  an  enterprise 
was  universal.  Having  seen  the  parent  animals  quit  their  den  in 
search  of  prey,  the  one  brother  stationed  himself  as  a  sentinel  to  give 
the  alarm  in  case  the  wolves  should  return,  whilst  the  other  threw  off 
his  plaid,  and,  armed  with  his  dirk  alone,  crawled  in  to  dispatch  the 
cubs.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  den^  when  the  wolves  were  seen 
by  the  watchman  hastening  back  to  the  ravine.    A  sudden  panic  seized 

tbQ  wretch^  mauj  and  be  tMi  without  giving  the  promised  wanUp^*- 
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and  never  stopped  till  he  had  crossed  the  Divie  two  miles  off.  Thei^j 
conscience-stricken  for  his  cowardice,  he  wouqded  himself  in  various 
places  with  his  dirk ;  and,  on  reaching  Falkirk,  he  told  the  people^ 
who  eagerly  collected  to  hear  the  result  of  the  adventure,  that  ihe 
wolves  had  surprised  them  in  the  den,  that  his  brother  was  killed^  anid 
that  he  had  miraculously  escaped,  wounded  as  he  wa9.  A  shcmt  of 
vengeance  rent  the  air  5  and  each  man,  catching  up  whatever  weapon 
he  could  lay  hanifs  on,  the  whole  gathering  set  out,  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  recover  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  lost  friend. 

'  But  what  was  their  astonishment,  when,  on  reaching  the  Hill  of 
Bogney,  they  beheld  the  mangled  and  bloody  form  of  him  whom  they 
supposed  dead,  dragging  itself  towards  them.  For  a  moment  they 
were  awed  by  a  superstitious  fear ;  but  they  soon  learned  the  history 
of  his  esca{)e.  He  had  found  little  difficulty  in  killing  the  cUbs,  and 
he  was  in  the  act  of  making  his  way  out,  when  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
was  darkened,  and  the  she-wolf  was  upon  him.  With  one  lucky 
thrust  of  his  dirk,  he  despatched  her  at  once  3  but  his  Gon);est  with 
her  grim  companion  was  long  and  severe  3  and,  although  he  fought 
in  that  narrow  place,  and  from  behind  the  body  of  the  brute  he  Sad 
killed,  he  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  before  he  succeeded  in  depriving 
his  ferocious  enemy  of  life.  The  indignation  of  the  people  againat 
the  dastard  brother,  on  thus  beholding  his  falsehood  and  cowardice 
made  manifest,  knew  no  bounds.  They  dragged  him  before  the  laird> 
who,  on  hearing  the  case,  adjudged  him  to  be  forthwith  hanged  on 
the  summit  of  the  conical  hill, — a  sentence  that  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.' 

We  have  already  stated,  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  pecu- 
liarities of  this  work,  the  circumstance  of  the  author  having 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  pub- 
lished, their  simple,  unadorned,  but  often  picturesque  and  aneet* 
ing  narratives  of  their  feelings  in  the  midst  of  danger,  the 
efforts  they  made  for  their  own  preservation,  and  not  un- 
frequently  marvellous  accidents  to  which  they  were  indebted  fof 
their  ultimate  safety.  Of  these  homely  narratives,  that  of  the 
miller  of  Dunphail,  which  we  here  subjoin,  will  not  be  found 
the  least  interesting. 

'  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  3rd,  that  the  Dorback 
began  to  send  so  much  flood-water  down  the  mill-run,  as  to  occasion 
a  stream  to  flow  between  the  dwelling-house  and  the  partially-wooded 
bank  in  front  of  it.  This  soon  became  so  deep  and  strong,  that, 
before  the  miller  could  cet  out  his  pony  and  his  five  cows,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ford  it  5  and  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  the  miller,  a 
boy  his  brother,  the  assistant  miller,  a  lad,  and  a  servant  girl,  were 
thus  surrounded  by  the  flood.  The  partial  subsidence  noticed  every 
where  else,  took  place  here  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  flood 
fell  so  considerably,  that  the  prisoners  might  have  got  out,  but  con.r 

ceivUig  that  all  danger  was  over^  they  neglected  to  avaU  Ihemsdven  of 
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this  opportunity.  But>  as  thej  were  engaged  in  religious  wor8hip> 
4own  came  the  river  suddenly  again  upon  thenij  re-established,  with 
greater  strength  and  depth  than  ever^  the  stream  in  fronts  that  cut  off 
their  eommunication  with  the  bank»  and  very  soon  afterwards  it  rose 
on  the  housej  and  poured  into  it  both  by  the  door  and  windows.  ''  I 
ran/'  said  the  miller,  '^  to  the  bed  where  my  little  brother  lay  ;  and, 
snatching  him  up«  1  carried  him  out  to  the  meal-mill>  the  floor  of 
which  was  elevated  and  dry,  and  I  kindled  a  fire  on  the  bricks,  to  keep 
him  and  the  lass  warm.  By  this  time,  the  cattle  were  up  to  their 
bellies  in  water  in  the  byre  ;  and  I  ran  to  throw  straw  bundles  under 
them  and  the  pigs,  to  raise  them,  to  prevent  their  being  drowned.  I 
had  hardly  returned  to  the  house,  when  the  south  gable,  which  bad 
the  current  beating  against  it,  fell  inwards  on  the  other  room,  and  I 
was  instantly  obliged  to  knock  out  that  window  in  the  north  gable,  to 
let  the  water  escape,  otherwise  we  must  have  perished  where  we  were. 
About  five  o'clock,  I  observed  my  neighbours,  John  Grant  and  his 
wife,  standing  on  the  bank  in  front.  The  distance  between  us  was 
i)ot  thirty  yards,  yet  I  could  not  make  them  hear  for  the  fearsome  roar 
of  the  water,  which  .was  now  quite  tremendous.  Large  trees  were 
constantly  coming  down  and  striking  against  the  carding-miH.  The 
look  up  die  water  was  awful.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sea  was  coming  down 
upon  us,  with  terrible  waves,  tossing  themselves  into  the  air,  much 
higher  than  the  houses.*  I  saw  Grant's  wife  go  up  the  bank,  and  she 
returned  some  time  afterwards  with  four  men.  We  watched  them 
consulting  together,  and  our  hopes  rose  high  y  but  when  we  saw  them 
leave  the  place  without  making  any  attempt  to  save  us,  we  thought 
that  all  hope  for  us  in  .this  work!  was  gone.  Willingly  would  1  have 
given  all  I  had,  or  might  expect  to  possess,  to  have  planted  but  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  and  those  of  my  companions,  on  yon  bit  green  sod, 
then  still  untouched  by  the  waters.  Every  moment  we  expected  the 
crazed  walls  of  the  house  to  yield,  and  to  bury  us  in  their  ruins,  or 
that  we  and  it  together  should  be  swept  away.  We  began  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  fate  that  seemed  to  await  us.  1  thank  Almighty 
God  that  supported  me  in  that  hour  of  trial.  I  felt  calm  and  collected, 
and  my  assistant  was  no  less  so.  My  little  brother,  too,  said,  '  he 
was  na  feared  3'  but  the  woman  and  the  lad  were  frantic,  and  did 
nothing  but  shriek  and*  wring  their  hands. 

'  '*  While  we  were  in  this  situation,  we  suddenly  saw  about  sixty 
people  coming  down  the  bank,  and  our  hopes  revived.  The  four  men 
had  gone  to  raise  the  country,  and  they  now  appeared  with  ropes.  AU 
our  attention  was  fixed  on  their  motions.  They  drove  a  post  into  the 
ground,  and  threw  the  end  of  a  thick  rope  across  to  me.  This  w^ 
fixed  to  a  strong  beam,  and  jammed  it  within  the  front  window,  whilst 
they  on  the  bank  made  fast  the  other  end  of  it  to  the  post.  A  smaller 
rope  was  thrown  over.  This  I  fastened  round  the  boy's  waist,  and  he 
was  dragged  through  the  water  to  the  bank,  supporting  himself  all  the 

•  Macdonald,  the  farmer  of  Tillyglens  states,  that  the  waves  were  so 
high,  that  he  could  Aot  see'  the  miUs  at  all  from  his  side  of  the  river^  tiU 
hf  eUmbedth^haok.  y 
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way  on  the  larger  rope^  that  was  stretched  between  the  window  and 
the  post.  The  lass  lost  her  hold^  and  was  taken  out  half  drowned  ; 
l)ut,  thank  Providence !  we  were  all  saved.  By  six  o'clock  '  in  the 
evening,  the  water  had  so  fallen^  that  I  made  my  way  in,  to  give  pro- 
vender to  the  beasts.  I  then  found  that  the  whole  Dorback  had  come 
over  from  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  cut  a  new  course  close  at 
the  back  of  the  mills.  All  the  mill-leads  were  cut  entirely  away.  A 
deep  ravine  was  dug  out  between  the  houses  and  the  bank — their 
foundations  were  undermined  in  that  direction — the  machinery  de- 
stroyed— the  gables  next  the  river  carried  away — and  all,  even  the 
very  ground,  so  ruined,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  ever  to  have  mills 
here  again." ' — pp.  74? — 77. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  flood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Findhorn,  below  Coultemose,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
most  remarkable : — 

*  The  boat  was  now  again  brought  up  by  the  Kincorth  horses  to  a 
point  near  the  bridge  over  the  Moy  Burn.  There  Donald  Monro 
again  sprang  forward,  and  Seijeant  John  Grant,  an  old.  pensioner  from 
Findhorn,  with  David  Reat,  from  Kinteasock,  and  Robert  Dallas^ 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  Stripe  Side  adventure.  After  bringing  the 
boat  across  the  flooded  bridge,  they,  with  great  difficulty,  crossed  the 
stream  on  the  Moy  side  of  it,  and  pulled  along  the  road  tiU  the  current 
became*  so  strong  that  the  people  who  waded  breast  deep  to  meet  them, 
were  compelled  to  haul  them  up  by  means  of  ropes.  There  was  one 
individual  in  that  boat  whose  exertions  Mr.  Suter  says,  he  can  never 
forget.  The  others  were  sufficiently  active,  but  he  was  both  physically 
and  morally  more  energetic  than  they,  and  his  conduct  was  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  call  forth  the  frequent  and  united  plaudits  of  all  pre- 
sent. This  was  Donald  Monro,  who,  from  certain  remarkable  parts 
of  his  dress,  was  that  day  called  Straw  Hat  and  Yellow  Waistcoat,^^ 
titles  under  which  he  gained  so  much  honour,  that  he  may  well  be 
proud  of  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  now  at  the  prow,  now 
at  the  stern,  now  in  the  water  to  the  neck,  and  again  he  was  tugging 
hard  at  the  oar :  in  short,  he  seemed  to  be  the  chief  instrument  of 
deliverance. 

'  Having  pulled  up  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  still  water,  they 
approached  the  desperate  current  formerly  noticed  as  having  swept 
away  the  two  elms,  and  fearlessly  dashed  into  its  tumultuous  waves. 
For  a  moment  the  spectators  were  in  the  most  anxious  doubt  as  to  the 
result  5  for,  though  none  could  pull  a  stronger  oar,  yet  the  boat.  In 
crossing  a  distance  equal  to  its  own  length,  was  swept  down  200 
yards.  Ten  yards  more  would  have  dashed  them  to  atoms  on  the 
lower  stone-wall.  But  they  were  now  in  comparatively  quiet  water  j 
and,  availing  themselves  of  this,  they  pulled  up  again  to  the  park,  in 
the  space  between  two  currents,  and  passed  \vith  a  little  less  diflficulty, 
though  in  the  same  manner,  the  second  and  third  streams,  and  at 
length  reached  the  houses.  The  spectators  gave  them  three  hearty 
cheers.    By  this  time  the  Kerrs  had  been  left  scarcely  three  feet  of 
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ground  to  stand  ou^  under  the  badk  wall  of  the  houses.  A  ple&sing 
sight  it  was  to  see  the  boat  touch  that  tiny  strand,  and  the  despairing 
family  taken  on  board.  After  they  were  safely  stowed.  Yellow- waist- 
coat was  observed  wading,  and  sounding  his  way  with  a  pole,  till  he 
reached  the  west  end  of  the  building,  where  he  pounced  upon  an 
enormous  hc^,  which  he  lugged  down  to  the  boat,  and  threw  in  as 
easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  rabbit.  '^  My  indignation  was  stirred  up 
against  the  Kerrs,'*  said  Mr.  Suter,  *'  thinking  that,  at  such  a  time, 
they  could  have  thought  of  riskii^  Monro's  life  for  such  a  purpose." 
But  I  was  afterwards  pleased  to  learn,  that  it  was  to  preserve  '^  poor 
Widow  Ross*s  soo,  which  was  a*  that  was  noo  left  till  her." 

'  How  anxiously  did  the  spectators  watch  every  motion  of  the  little 
boat  that  was  now  so  crowded  as  very  much  to  impede  the  rowers. 
They  crossed  the  two  first  streams,  and  finally  drew  up  for  the  last  and 
dreadful  trial.  There  the  frail  bark  was  again  whirled  down  $  and, 
notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  the  stern  just  touched  the  wall. 
The  prow,  however,  was  in  stiller  water ;  one  desperate  puU  5  she 
sprang  forward  in  safety,  and  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  oar  landed -the 
poor  people  ampngst  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  assembled  friends.  Then 
was  there  a  meeting  between  parents  and  son  !  What  gratulations  ! 
What  greetings  and  embracings !  What  grappling  of  hearts  and 
moisture  of  eyes  ensued  !  All  crowded  round  them  to  obtain  one 
squeeze  of  their  hands.  '^  Hoot  toot,  nonsense  !"  cried  the  weather- 
beaten  Rodney,  dashing  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes,  '*  What's  this 
o't?  Toots  !  I  canna  stand  this  mair  than  3rou,  bairns.  Od  I  maun 
just  greet  it  out/' 

^  Old  Kerr's  account  interested  them  all.  Seeing  their  retreat  cut 
off  by  the  flood,  they  attempted  to  wade  ashore.  But  the  nearer  the 
shore  the  deeper  and  more  powerful  was  the  current.  The  moment 
was  awful.  The  torrent  increased  on  all  sides,  and  night,  dark  night, 
was  spread  over  them.  The  stream  began  to  be  too  deep  for  the 
niece,  a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age, — she  lost  heart,  and  began  to  sink. 
At  this  alarming  crisis,  Kerr  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  preter- 
natural strength  and  presence  of  mind.  He  seized  the  trembling 
girl,  and  placed  her  on  his  back,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
wife,  he  providentially,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  regained  his 
own  house.  Between  8  and  9  o'clock,  he  groped  his  way,  and  led 
his  wife  and  niece  up  into  the  garret.  He  could  not  tell  how  long  they 
remained  there,  but  supposed  it  might  be  till  about  two  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  the  roof  began  to  fail.  To  avoid  being  crushed  to 
deaths  he  worked  anxiously  till  he  drove  down  the  partition  separating 
them  from  the  adjoining  house.  Fortunately  for  him,  it  was  composed 
of  wood  and  clay,  and  a  partial  failure  he  found  in  it  very  much 
facilitated  his  operations.  Having  made  their  way  good,  they  re- 
mained there  till  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  strength 
of  the  water  without  became  so  great,  that  it  bent  inwards  the  bolt  of 
the  lock  of  the  house-door^  till  it  had  no  greater  hold  of  the  staple 
than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  Aware  that  if  the  door  should  give 
way,  the  back  wall  pf  the  bpuse  wpuld  1^  swept  dpwa  by  the  niih  of 


Ibe  wfttel  inwardfij  Attd  that  th«y  would  be  crushed  to  atomt,  he 
ruoEitAaged  the  gurretj  and  fortunately  found  a  bit  of  board  and  a  few 
iiidte>  andj  fttaading  on  the  8tair^  he  placed  one  end  of  it  against  the 
door«  ai^  the  oti^er  on  the  hatch  forming  the  entrance  to  the  garret> 
andrso  nailed  it  firmly  down»  At  last  the  roof  of  the  second  house 
began  to  orack  over  their  heada>  and  Kerr  forced  a  way  for  himself 
9xA  his  companions  throu^  the  thatch,  as  has  been  already  told. 

*  *^  We  syne  crawled  out  ower  the^  tap  o'  the  neist  hoose/'  said  Kerr, 
in  telling  his  own  8tory»  '^  and>  on  our  way,  Jean's  leg  gaed  throw  aa 
awfu^  gap  atw^een  the  lumm  and  the  roof.  1  then  thocht  to  try  Meggy 
Ross's  winda  in  the  front,  but  Jean  wudna'  lat  me,  for  fear  I  might  fa' 
r  the  water,  an*  syne  she  thought  a'  wad  be  lost.  I  then  gaed  to  the 
haok>  and  tried  to  get  into  Hugh's,  but  1  wusna*  fit  to  break  the  keb« 
bars  o*t  i  an'  it  was  as  weel,  for  a  pairt  o'it  soon  fell.  1  then  teukfor 
the  grunS  and  drappit  down  on  a  wee  bit  spat,  where  I  iand  an  auld 
eupple  log,  which  Hugh  had  bought  for  fire.  I  heezed  it  up.  There 
was  A  hunnin  pin  in*t,  and  that  was  like  a  stap,  and  sae  I  gat  them 
dooux  praised  be  the  lA)rd  I'*  Here  the  poor  man  gave  a  heartfelt  sigh 
of  gratitude.  ''  I  then  brak  Hugh's  back  winda,  and  we  gat  in. 
Hugh's  twa  kists  war  soomin*  through  the  room  like  ony  thing.  There 
was  a  Gnuf  bed  and  some  claes  there,  and  that  keepit  huj  some  warm-; 
luy,  as  soon  as  it  was  some  clear,  Jean  wadna'  bide  in,  for  fear  o*  the 
hooie  fa'in'.  Whan  we  saw  the  boat  first,  we  thocht  it  was  for  hua ) 
but  what  was  our  thocht  when  we  saw  it  whurlin*  awa  doon  the  water 
again  1"-^*^  Did  you  pray  at  all?"  demanded  Mr.  Suter.  *^  Deed,  Sir, 
I  dinna  ken  fat  we  did,  but  fan  we  heard  the  hooses  fa'in*  aboot  huv^ 
and  it  sae  dark,  troth  we  could  na  think  o'  ony  thing  iMit  death.'* '— - 
pp.  12(W125. 

We  have  only  room  for  one  extract  more ;  but  amidst  all  the 
varied  aud  powerful  interest  of  this  volume,  which  sometimes 
makes  the  task  of  selection  a  difficult  one,  it  is  to  our  mind  by 
far  the  most  striking.  The  scene  is  the  village  of  Charlestown 
of  Aberlour,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  and  the  tale  deeply 
tra^cal* 

'  The  flood,  both  in  the  Spey  and  it«  tributary  burn,  was  terrible  at 
the  village  of  Charlestown  of  Aberlour.  On  the  Srd  of  August, 
Charles  Cruickshanks,  the  innkeeper,  had  a  party  of  friends  in  his 
house.  There  was  no  inebriety,  but  there  was  a  fiddle  j  and  what 
Scotsman  is  he  who  does  not  know,  that  the  well-jerked  strains  of  a 
lively  strathspey  have  a  potent  spell  in  them  that  goes  beyond  even 
the  witchery  of  the  bowl  >  On  one  who  daily  inhales  the  breezes  from 
the  musical  stream  that  gives  name  to  the  pleasure,  the  influence  is 
powerful,  and  it  was  that  day  felt  by  Cruickshanks  with  a  more  thaii 
ordinary  degree  of  excitement.  He  was  joyous  to  a  pitch  that  made 
his  wife  grave.  I  have  already  noticed  the  predestinarian  principles 
prevalent  in  these  parts.  Mrs.  Cruickshanks  was  deeply  aflectea  by 
ber  busband*a  unusual  jdlity,    «  Surely  my  goodman  is  daft  the  dayr 
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said  she  grayely>  *'  I  ne*er  siiw  Uim  danee  at  sic  a  rate.    Lord  grant 
thathebinna/ey*/" 

^  When  the  river  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  evening,  Cruickshanks^ 
who  bad  a  quantity  of  wood  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  burn^  asked 
two  of  his  nei^bours>  James  Stewart  and  James  Maokerran»  to  go 
and  assist  him  in  dragging  it  out  of  the  water.  They  readily  Gom«> 
plied>  and  Cruickshanks^  getting  on  the  loose  raft  of  wood,  they 
followed  him,  and  did  what  they  could  in  pushing  and  hauling  the 
pieced  of  timber  ashore,  till  the  stream  increased  so  muchy  that,  with 
one  voice,  they  declared  they  would  stay  no  longer,  and,  making  a 
desperate  effort)  they  plunged  over  head,  and  reached  the  land  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  They  then  tried  all  their  eloquence  to  persuade 
Cruickshanks  to  come  away,  but  he  was  a  bohl  and  ei^perienced  floater^ 
andiaughed  at  their  fears ;  nay,  so  utterly  reckless  was  he,  that,  havhig 
now  diminished  the  cra^y  ill-ptit-together  raft  he  stood  on,  till  it  con« 
sisted  of  a  lew  spars  only,  he  employed  himself  in  trying  to  eatch  at 
and  save  some  hay-fcocks  belonging  to  the  cleigyman,  which  wera 
floating  past  him.  But»  while  his  attention  was  so  engaged,  the  flood 
was  rapidly  increasing,  till,  at  last,  even  his  dauntless  heart  became 
appalled  at  its  magnitude  and  fury.  ^^  A  horse !  A  horse !"  he  loudly 
and  anxiously  cned,  '*  Run  for  one  of  the  minister's  horses,  and  ride 
in  with  a  rope,  else  I  must  go  with  the  stream.*'  He  was  quickly 
obeyed,  but  ere  a  horse  arrived,  the  flood  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  approach  him. 

*  Seeing  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of  help  in  that  way,  Crttick« 
shanks  was  now  seen,  as  if  summoning  up  all  his  resolution  and  pre^ 
sence  of  mind,  to  make  the  perilous  attempt  of  dashing  through  the 
raging  current,  with  his  frail  and  imperfect  raft.  Grasping  mere 
firmly  the  iron-shod  pole  he  held  in  his  hand,  called  in  floater's 
language  a  tting,  he  pushed  resolutely  into  it ;  but  he  had  hardly  done 
so,  when  the  violence  of  the  water  wrenched  from  his  hold  that  which 
was  all  he  had  to  depend  on.  A  shriek  burst  from  his  friends,  as  the^ 
beheld  the  wretched  raft  dart  off  with  him,  down  the  stream,  like  an 
arrow  freed  from  the  bow-string.  But  the  mind  of  Cruickshanks  w«s 
no  common  one  to  quail  before  the  first  approach  of  danger.  He 
poised  himself,  and  stood  balanced,  with  determination  and  self*com« 
mand  in  his  eye,  and  no  sound  of  fear,  or  of  complaint,  was  heard  to 
come  from  him.  At  the  point  where  the  burq  met  the  river,  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  both,  there  grew  some  trees,  no\^  surrounded  by  deep 
and  strong  currents,  and  far  from  the  land.  The  raft  took  a  direction 
towards  one  of  these,  and  seeing  the  wide  and  tumultuous  waters  of 
the  Spey  before  him,  in  which  there  was  no  hope  that  his  loosely  con* 
nected  logs  could  stick  one  moment  together,  he  coolly  prepared  him- 
self, and,  collecting  all  his  force  into  one  well-timed  and  well«*directed 
effort,  he  sprang,  cau^t  a  tree,  and  dung  among  its  boughs,  whilst 


^  "  *\  think,'  said  the  old  gardener,  to  one  of  the  msads, '  the  gainer's 
fi^  ly  bv  which  word  the  c(uninQn  People  express  thpse  viokint  spiritfi 
which  tney  think  a  presage  of  deiith.^— (r«|y  Jfiannerinff, 
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the  frail  raft  hurried  away  from  under  his  foot^  was  dashed  into  frag- 
ments^ and  scattered  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.  A  shout  of  joy  atose 
from  his  anxious  friend s>  for  they  now  deemed  him  safe;  but  he 
uttered  no  shout  in  return.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to  procure  help. 
''A  boat!"  was  the  general  cry^  and  some  ran  this  way  and  some 
that>  to  endeavour  to  procure  one.  It  was  now  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  ^ening.  A  boat  was  speedily  obtained  from  Mr* 
Grordon  of  Aberlour,  and,  though  no  one  there  was  very  expert  in  its 
use,  it  was  quickly  manned  by  people,  eager  to  save  Cruickshanks 
from  his  perilous  situation.  The  current  was  too  terrible  about  the 
tree,  to  admit  of  their  nearing  it,  so  as  to  take  him  directly  into  the 
boat }  but  their  object  was  to  row  through  the  smoother  water,  to  such 
a  distance,  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  a  rope  to  him,  by  which 
means  they  hoped  to  drag  him  to  the  boat*  Frequently  did  they 
attempt  this,  and  as  frequently  were  they  foiled,  even  by  that  which 
was  considered  as  the  gentler  part  of  the  stream,  for  it  hurried  them 
past  the  point  whence  they  wished  to  make  the  cast  of  their  rope,  and 
compelled  them  to  row  up  again  by  the  side,  to  start  on  each  fresh 
adventure.  Often  were  they  carried  so  much  in  the  direction  of  the 
tree,  as  to  be  compelled  to  exert  all  their  strength  to  pull  themselves 
away  from  him  they  would  have  saved,  that  they  might  avoid  the 
vortex  that  would  have  caught  and  swept  them  to  destruction.  And 
often  was  poor  Cruickshanks  tantalized  with  the  approach  of  help, 
which  came  but  to  add  to  the  other  miseries  of  his  situation,  that  of 
the  bitterest  disappointment.  Yet  he  bore  all  calmly.  In  the  transient 
glimpses  they  had  of  him,  as  they  were  driven  past  him,  they  saw  no 
blenching  on  his  dauntless  countenance, — they  heard  no  reproach,  no 
complaint,  no  sound,  but  an  occasional  short  exclamation  of  encou- 
ragement to  persevere  in  their  friendly  endeavours.  •  But  the  evening 
wore  on,  and  still  they  were  unsuccessful.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
something  more  than  mere  natural  causes  was  operating  against  them* 
'*  His  hour  is  come  !*'  said  they,  as  they  regarded  one  another  with 
looks  of  awe  J  **our  struggles  are  vain."  The  courage  and  the  hope 
which  had  hitherto  supported  them  began  to  fail,  and  the  descending 
shades  of  night  extinguished  the  last  feeble  sparks  of  both,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  endeavours. 

*  Fancy  alone  can  picture  the  horrors  that  must  have  crept  on  the 
unfortunate  man,  as,  amidst  the  impenetrable  darkness  which  now 
prevailed,  he  became  aware  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  flood  that 
roared  around  him,  by  its  gradual  advance  towards  his  feet,  whilst  the 
rain  and  the  tempest  continued  to  beat  more  and  more  dreadfully  upon 
him*  That  these  were  long  ineffectual  in  shaking  his  collected  mind, 
we  know  from  the  fact,  afterwards  ascertained,  that  he  actually  wound 
up  his  watch  while  in  this  dreadful  situation.  But,  hearing  no  more 
the  occasional  passing  exclamations  of  those  who  had  been  hitherto 
trying  to  succour  him,  he  began  to  shout  for  help  in  a  voice  that 
became  every  moment  more  long-drawn  and  piteous,  as,  between  the 
guilts  of  the  tempest,  and  borne  over  the  thunder  of  the  waters^  it 

ml  from  time  to  time  on  the  ec^rs  of  his  clustered  friends^  and  rent  the 
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heart  of  his  distracted  wife.  Ever  and  anon  it  came^and  hoarser  than 
before^  and  there  was  an  occasional  wildness  in  its  note,  and  now  and 
then  a  strange  and  clamorous  repetition  for  a  time,  as  if  despair  had 
inspired  him  with  an  imnatural  energy.  But  the  shouts  became 
gradually  shorter,— less  audible,  and  less  frequent,— till  at  last  their 
eagerly  listening  ears  could  catch  them  no  longer.  '^  Is  he  gone  ?  '*— 
was  the  half-whispered  question  they  put  to  one  another,  and  the 
smothered  responses  that  were  muttered  around,  but  too  plainly  told 
how  much  the  fears  of  all  were  in  unison. 

'  *'  What  was  that  V*  cried  his  wife  in  delirious  scream, — **  That 
was  his  whistle  I  heard  !'* — She  said  truly.  A  shrill  whistle,  such  as 
that  which  is  given  with  the  fingers  in  the  mouth,  rose  again  over  the 
loud  din  of  the  deluge,  and  the  yelling  of  the  storm.  He  was  not  yet 
gone.  His  voice  was  but  cracked  by  his  frequent  exertions  to  make  it 
heard,  and  he  had  now  resorted  to  an  easier  mode  of  transmitting  to 
his  friends  the  certainty  of  his  safety.  For  some  time  his  unhappy 
wife  drew  hope  from  such  considerations,  but  his  whistles,  as  thiey 
came  more  loud  and  prolonged,  pierced  the  ears  of  his  foreboding 
friends,  like  the  ill-omened  cry  of  some  warning  spirit ;  and,  it  may 
be  matter  of  question  whether  all  believed  that  the  sounds  they  heard 
were  really  mortal.  Still  they  came  louder  and  clearer  for  a  brief 
space  5  but  at  last  they  were  heard  no  more,  save  in  his  frantic  wife's 
fancy,  who  continued  to  start  as  if  she  still  heard  them,  and  to  wander 
about,  and  to  listen,  when  all  but  herself  were  satisfied  that  she  could* 

never  hear  them  again. 

*  •  «  *  *  «        . 

^  The  body  of  poor  Cruickshanks  was  found  in  the  afternoon  of  next 
day,  on  the  Haugh  of  Dandaleith,  some  four  or  five  miles  below.  As 
it  had  ever  been  his  uniform  practice  to  wind  his  watch  up  at  night, 
and  as  it  was  discovered  to  be  nearly  full  wound  when  it  was  taken  from 
his  pocket,  the  fact  of  his  having  had  self-possession  enough  to  obey 
his  usual  custom,  under  circumstances  so  terrible,  is  as  unquestionable 
as  it  is  wonderful.  It  had  stopt  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  past  eleven 
o'clock,  which  would  seem  to  fix  that  as  the  fatal  moment  when  the 
tree  was  rent  away,  for  when  that  happened,  his  struggles  amidst  the 
raging  waves  of  the  Spey  must  have  been  few  and  short.  When  the 
men,  who  had  so  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  save  him,  were  talking 
over  the  matter,  and  agreeing  that  no  human  help  could  have  availed 
him,  ^'  I'm  thinkin*  I  could  ha'  ta'en  him  oot,'*  said  a  voice  in  the 
circle.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and  a  general  ex- 
pression of  contempt  followed,  for  it  was  a  boy  of  the  name  of  John 
Hainey,  a  reputed  idiot,  from  the  foot  of  Belrinnes,  who  spoke. 
"  You  !*'  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  once,  '*  what  would  you  have  done/ 
you  wise  man  ?*' — **  I  wud  ha*e  tied  an  empty  anker-cask  to  the  end  o'^ 
a  lang  lang  tow,  an'  I  wud  ha'e  floated  it  aff  frae  near  aboot  whar  the 
raft  was  ta'en  first  awa*,  an*  syne,  ye  see,  as  the  stream  teuk  the  raft 
till  the  tree,  maybe  she  wud  ha*e  ta'en  the  cask  there  too, — an'  if 
Charley  Cruickshanks  had  ance  gotten  a  hand  o'  the  rope,"— 'He  would 
have  finished,  but  his  auditors  were  gOQe.    They  had  sikntly^ 
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away  in  different  directions^  one  man  alone  having  mntteired^  at  he 
weot^  eomething  about  *'  wisdom  coming  out  of  the  mouths  of^fools." ' 
—pp.  257-265. 

'  These  extracts  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  justifying  the 
commendations  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  bestow  on  the 
performance  of  the  northern  baronet,  and  also  of  stamping  on 
this  knind  of  the  reader,  a  lively  impression  of  the  nature^  extent, 
and  incidents  of  the  calamitous  noods,  which  committed  such 
havoc  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Visitations  like  this  are  happily  rare  in  our  climate,  and  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  occurred  in  our  island  a 
korrioane  so  fierce  and  destructive,  or  which  was  attended  with 
etrcumstances  so  extraordinary.  With  respect  to  the  damage 
done  to  property,  whether  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature^ 
by  sweeping  away  buildings,  animals,  and  crops,  or  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  body  of  the  soil  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
ftti  accul^te  estimate ;  but  taking  loss  of  every  kind  into  account, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  rate  it  at  little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Fortunately,  the  waste  of  human  life  was  far  less  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  suddenness  of  the 
cakmity,  and  the  terrible  force  with  which  the  waters  descended, 
particularly  along  the  courses  of  the  Findhom  and  Spey ;  nor^ 
through  the  provident  care  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  was  the 
destruction  of  domestic  animals  by  any  means  so  extensive  or 
general  as  we  might  have  anticipated*  But  still  the  misery 
occasioned  by  these  floods  has  been  very  great,  and  hundreds  of 

Eoor  people,  who  formerly  lived  in  tolerable  ease  and  comfort, 
aving  been  suddenly  deprived  of  their  all,  are  now  in  a  state  of 
want  and  beggary.  We  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make, 
which  is,  that  the  extraordinary  results  produced  by  these  floods 
afford  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  force  of  running  water, 
and  of  the  changes  which  it  is  capable  of  effecting ;  for  not 
only  did  rivers,  abandoning  their  old  courses,  scoop  out  for  them- 
selves new  ones,  and  buildings  of  all  sorts  yiela  to  the  fury  of 
the  raging  currents,  but,  in  some  instances,  bridges  were  carried 
off  en  masse,  and  "actually  hurried  on  for  some  distance  down 
the  streams  before  they  went  to  pieces  and  sank ;"  in  others' 
they  were  burst  to  pieces  by  a  force  acting  upwards,  as  if  a 
mine  had  exploded  under  them,  while  detached  rocks,  of  such 
magnitude  that  no  human  force  could  move  them,  were  rolled 
onward,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  yards,  and 
smaller  masses  to  the  distance  of  miles.  These,  and  many 
similar  facts,  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  geologist, 
to  whom,  indeed,  the  operations  of  the  Morayshire  floods  have 
opened  a  new  and  inter^ting  fldid  of  study,  the  cultivation  of 
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which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  prodactive  of  adi^antage,  both  in 
the  way  of  correcting  errors^  and  of  making  some  important 
additions  to  the  amount  of  ascertained  truths. 


Abt.  VII,—''  Euripidis  Troades^  accedit  Sddleri,  Matthia,  et  ali&rum 
qnnotatio  selecta*     Qui  et  pauca  qucedam  ma  subjecit  Editor.^ 

Londini.    Apud  B.  Fellowes.    S\o.     1830. 

»  .       .,         ■  •      . 

¥T  is  the  usage.in  most  of  our  schools  to  con6ne  the  attention 
-*-  of  a  student  to  a  few  of  the  best  plays  of  Euripides ;  to  read 
them  all  carefully,  would  require  more  time^  than  can, be  spared^ 
and,  we  may  add,  more  time  than  they  deserve*  The  Troades 
is  one  of  those  which  ought  to  be  included  in  a  school  and 
college  course,  if  the  poetical  merits  of  a  dramatic  piece' baye 
any  influence  in  determining  the  tutor's  choice*  There  are 
some  passages  in  it,  whi^ch,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  surpassed,  in 
real  beauty  and  energy,  by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  extant 
Greek  drama ;  for  example,  the  latter  part  of  the  address  of 
Cassandra,  beginning  at  line  446.  In  the  second  lineofrthis 
noble  passage  (crreiv'  ivrwg  ra^ivr  igqSov  vvfi^ld^  ynftMfie^a),  the 
Editor  has  retained  the  common  punctuation^  which  is .  nn« 
doubtedly  the  right  one  :  the  words  that  follow  aretx  cannot  be 
separated  from  one  another* 

The  text  which  the  Editor  has  adopted  is  that  of  Augustus 
Matthise :  the  few  instances  in  which  he  has  deviated  nrom  it 
are  noticed  at  the  foot  of  the  page*  These  variations  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  important :  Uiey  are,  however,  in  general,  im-» 
provements,  and  some  of  them  had  been  previously  sanctioned 
by  MatthiflB  and  others. 

^  For  vpwpav  in  Matthiaa  [1. 103].  the  Editor  writes  irpa^pav^ 
according  to  the  edict  of  Hermann  :  no  reason  is  given  for  it ; 
reasons  against  it  might  be  found. 

In  line  700  the  Editor  has  restored  away,  for  which  Matthias 
had  inconsiderately  written  adjaBi.  in  obedience  to  a  canon  joI 
Dawes,  to  which  homage  is  no  longer  paid.  This  is  not  the 
only  example  in  which  Matthieel  would  change  the  subjunctive 
into  the  indicative,  according  to  his  notion  of  the  usage  of  oh 
fit). — See  his  Grammar.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  pp.  762,  763.. 

L.  249,  for  fx^vd  in  .Mattliiee,  we  have  fiivu  in  the  present 
edition,  an  obvious  and  a  certain  alteration,  which  Matthisa,  as 
quoted  in  the  note,  recommends. 

Again,  1. 468,  we  have  ra  fiii  6l\a,  instead  of  rafiol  ^£X«r which 
Matthias  retained  in  his  text,tnough  he  admits  the  true  reading 
to  be  that  which  the  peeaent  Editor  has)  introduced. 
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In  line  552,  the  Editor  has  fo&owed  Hennann  and  the  Scho- 
liatt,  in  preforring  -rap  vwvf^  to  vap  oiwt^:  in  this  jod^ent  we 
do  not  coincide;  nor  can  the  practice  of  quoting  Mdton  and 
Virgil  (which  is  apparently  done  to  sanction  indirectly  the  new 
reading)  be  reconciled  with  the  roles  of  sound  criticism. 

In  some  of  the  instances  in  which  the  Editor  has  deviated 
from  the  reading  of  Matthias,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
not  explained  his  reasons :  for  instance,  1.  597,  the  Editor  has 
preferred  vJOoc  to  the  vovoi  of  MatthisB's  text,  without  stating 
any  of  the  various  readings,  or  any  remark  of  MatthiaB  on  it. 

It  would  certainly  have  added  to  the  value  of  this  edition  in 
the  eyes  of  scholars,  if  the  Editor  had  noted  the  various  read* 
ings  m  most  of  the  more  difficult  passages. 

The  Editor  appears  also  to  have  been  rather  too  sparing  of  his 
own  explanation :  the  notes  selected  are  generally  good,  but 
there  is  hardly  sufficient  aid  for  a  young  student.  When  the 
commentators  are  at  variance,  or  not  sufficiently  clear,  a  little 
additional  observation  is  useful  and  necessary.  L.  1138  the 
Editor  writes  df>ovfuv  S6pv  instead  of  the  aipofnv  Sopv  of  Mat- 
thiaB :  that  the  new  reading  is  admissible  cannot  be  denied ; 
perhaps  it  is  the  best ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the 
MS.  reading,  except  it  be  contained  in  the  alpovpiv  of  Aid, 
Rett. 

The  note  of  Matthise  is  not  clear  enough  to  a  young  scholar, 
to  shew  him  the  real  meaning  of  dpovpev  Sopv,  which  certainly 
refers  to  setting  sail.  L.  98,  Mattnise  doubts  if  ava  can  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  av^x'^,  which  opinion  Hermann,  in  the  same  note, 
maintains ;  and  the  Editor  appears  by  his  punctuation  to  adopt 
the  notion  of  Hermann. 

Now  it  is  certainly  fair  and  candid  to  give  the  opinions  of 
different  commentators,  and  to  render  to  each  the  credit  due  to 
him.  This,  we  believe,  the  Editor  has  done  on  all  occasions, 
with  great  scrupulousness,  and  it  is  no  small  merit  at  the  present 
day,  when  literary  pilfering  is  so  much  in  vogue.  Two  or  three 
hard-working  men  will  mrnish  raw  materials  enough  for  a 
hundred  small- ware  manufacturers. 

In  this  passage  we  consider  it  quite  inadmissible  to  suppose 
that  KBi^aXriv  depends  on  ava :  there  should  be  no  point  after 
Kc^aXi^v,  this  word  being  put  in  apposition,  (according  to  gram- 
matical language)  with  the  word  Sl/oi|v.  It  may  be  compared 
with  this  formula,  w\{i<t<tw  (tI  tov  ir6Sa.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
where  critics  differ,  the  Editor  should  endeavour  to  guide  the 
opinion  of  the  student. 

L.  411-  The  Editor  has  adopted  the  Bloomfieldian  canon 
about  the  orthography  of  adverbs  like  d/uax^  ofcox^i^  &c. :  as 
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far  as  MS.  readings  can  be  depended  on,  it  seems  quite  im- 
possible to  come  to  so  positive  a  conclusion  as  the  Doctor  lays 
down;  and  there  is  nothing  in  analogy  which  can  decide  the 
question. 

In  most  of  the  commentaries  which  appear  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  want  of  notes  explanatory  of  the  meaning ;.  parallel 
passages  and  SchoUa  in  abundance  are  collected,  but  vei^  little 
explanation  is  given  in  the  form  of  direct  translation  of  the 
more  di£Scult  passages.  This  kind  of  exposition,  accompanied 
with  frequent  elucidation  of  syntactical  usages,  and  of  the 
etymological  forms  of  the  words,  is  that  which  for  teachers  and 
-learners  would  prove  the  most  useful.  The  subject  matter  too 
would  often  appear  in  a  new  and  clearer  light,  if  inore  use  were 
made  of  our  present  topc^raphical  knowledge  of  Greece,  for  the 
illustration  or  local  allusions. 

The  play  under  consideration  furnishes  instances  of  what  might 
he  done  in  this  department,  in  such  names  as  the  Cyclopian 
walls  of  Ai^os,  the  fountain  Pirene,  and  so  forth. 

The  Editor  has  not  neglected  illustrations  of  this  kind,  nor 
the  exposition  of  the  more  difhcutt  passages,  though  neither  of 
these  divisions  is  mode  so  complete  as  would  be  desired  by  most 
students.  For  a  large  class  of  Greek  students.  Scholia  mucE 
corrupted,  and  notes  in  indifferent  Latin,  are  but  feeble  aids  :  it 
may  be  said,  that  scholars  are  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  illus- 
tration, and  that  Latin  and  Greek  notes  are  intended  for  them. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  that  this  is  not 
the  way  to  make  scholars,  or  to  contribute  to  the  diffusion  and 
right  understanding  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

The  notes,  as  tney  stand  at  present,  contain  a  selection  of 
very  useful  remarks,  out  had  they  been  expressed  in  plain  and 
simple  English,  their  value  would  have  been  more  than  doubled, 
because  they  would  have  been  read  and  understood  by  a  much 
larger  number. 


vol.  XIII. — Wtstmmter  Rtmew. 
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Art.  VIII.— ProcJj  conire  L*  de  Potter^  F.  Tielemans,  A,  Barikeli, 
J.  J,  CochS'Mwnmens,  K  Vandersiraeten,  et  J,  B.  de  Nevi,  accus^g 
d'avoir  excitS  directement  d  un  complot  ou  attentat  ayant  pour  but  de 
changer  ou  de  dStruire  le  gquverneineni ;  contenant  la  Carrespendance 
saisie  chez  les  accush  et  leurs  inter roeatoires,  'dotmant  Vexplicatum 
des  denominations  insuUantes  par  lesqudles  9ont  desi^nis  de  hauls  per^ 
sonnages,  d'eminens  fonctionnaires  et  autres,  S^c,  atnsi  que  nomhre  de 
pieces  diverses  des  plus  interessantes :  ornd  de  deux  lithographies,  S^c. 
Bruxelles,  ches  Brest  van  Kempexii  3  Mai  1830.  2  vd.  8vo.  pp.  SO^ 
and  p.  348. 

nPHE  same  sympathy  has  not  been  shewn  for  the  efforts  of  the 
^  Belgians  to  better  their  political  condition  that  was  ex^ 
hibited  in  behalf  of  the  French,  Certainly  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  two  cases,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  unfavourable  to  the 
Pays  Bas  as  might  be  expected.  The  movement  in  France  was 
a  mighty  and  spontaneous  expression  of  the  national  will*  indig- 
nant at  an  open  and  impudent  attempt  upon  its  liberties. 
Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  its  wrongs  with  as  great 
unanimity,  and  has  long  and  as  loudly  as  it  dared,  uttered  its 
complaints  and  vindicated  its  rights.  In  France  an  abominable 
ministry  attempted  to  destroy  the  Charter  :  in  Belgium  an  anti^ 
popular  one  has  lon^  refused  to  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  con^- 
stitution.  The  Belgians  have  suffered  numerous  national  out«- 
rages :  with  a  population  far  greater  than  that  of  Holland,  it 
has  been  attached  to  that  kingdom,  almost  in  the  character  of  a 
conquered  country  :  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  its 
language,  it  has  been  saddled  with  debt  not  its  own,  its  places 
of  authority  have  been  filled  by  foreigners,  the  promises  of 
constitutional  privileges  have  been  refused,  its  productions  have 
been  heavily  and  unequally  taxed,  while  the  commerce  of  Holland 
has  been  comparatively  protected  from  impost.  When  patriotic 
writers  have  given  voice  to  these  grievances,  they  have  beenpro*- 
secuted  under  arbitrary  laws, and  fined, imprisoned, and  banisned, 
and  the  press  itself  placed  under  restrictions  which  deprive  it  of 
wholesome  power,  and,  in  fact,  smother  all  free  expression  of 
opinion.  These  are  evils  acutely  felt  and  universally  understood  : 
the  unanimity  of  all  ranks  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances  is 
even  more  general  than  was  that  of  France ;  nobles,  citizens. 
Catholics,  Protestants,  are  at  this  moment  all  of  one  accord  : 
all  demand  a  change,  and  none  wish  for  more  than  a  constitu- 
tional change.  An  expression  of  opinion  has  at  length  burst 
forth  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes,  and,  like  all  ignorant 
persons  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  they  have  shewn  it  in  acts 
of  violence.    This  maybe  blamed,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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«ay  what  other  means  they  should  have  taken«  These  acts  of 
^lence  have  been  quickly  repressed,  but  it  required  the  popu^ 
lation  of  citizens  to  take  arms  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  as 
well  as  the  dismissal  of  the  soldiery,  whose  presence  irritated 
the  masses  whom  they  had  resisted.  Wherever  the  armed 
citizens  have  assembled  with  the  design  of  preserving  order,  and 
protecting  lives  and  property  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
people,  they  have  taken  the  fortunate  opportunity  which  their 
formidable  position  presented,  of  displaying  to  the  king,  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  possible,  the  wrongs  of  the  country ;  and 
requiring,  as  the  sole  method  of  preserving  order,  and  the  only 
condition  on  .  which  they  could  ensure  tranquillity,  a  full 
redresi^  of  grievances.  Deputations  have  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  king  with  petitions  and  lists  of  grievances,  and 
demands  of  melioration,  wnich  alone  demonstrate  how  very  far 
the  Belgians  have  been  from  enjoying  practical  freedom.  The 
ministers  of  the  Crown  are  not  responsible,  and  the  judges  of 
the  court  are  removable  at  pleasure;  the  press  is  at  the 
tnercy  of  courts  thus  constituted,  and  the  judges  are  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  mere  tools  of  the  ministry.  Thus  the 
three  great  securities  of  constitutional  liberty  are  wanting  in 
Belgium-^ the  responsibility  of  ministers,  the  independence  of 
judges^  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  When  men  are  galled  by 
numerous  burthens,  grievances,  and  petty  oppressions,  when 
they  are  pinched  by  wantj  harassed  by  imposts,  the  old  vice  of 
a  Dutch  government,  and  insulted  in  their  national  character,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  they  should  at  least  break  out  into  a  per-^ 
emptory  and  unceremonious  demand  of  their  constitutional 
privileges.  The  loi  fondamentale,  or  constitution,  was  never 
accepted  by  the  Belgians :  they  refused  it  and  it  was  imposed 
upon  them  :  it  is  doubly  hard,  therefore,  that  its  promises  such 
as  the  three  securities  we  have  here  mentioned,  which,  or  at 
least  two  of  them,  are  there  directly  stipulated  for,  have  not 
been  kept.  We  have  said  that  the  Belgians  in  point  of  fact 
refused  the  loi  fondamentale  which  they  are  now  at  least  con- 
tent to  live  under  with  some  ameliorations.  The  States-General 
of  Holland  accepted  it  unanimously :  the  Assembly  of  Notables 
in  Belgium  rejected  it.     The  circumstances  were  these  : 

In  the  nine  departments  of  Belgium  1603  notables  were  con- 
voked :  280  never  attended  to  the  summons.  Of  the  1323  that 
appeared  796  voted  in  the  negative  and  627  in  tha  affirmative* 
Or  the  796  negative  votes,  126  were  given  on  grounds  of  a 
religious  nature,  the  Catholics  refusing  to  accept  a  Protestant 
king,  and  these  votes  were  put  aside  as  contrary  to  the  dynasty 
and  going  beyond  the  questipn^  This  reduced  the  negative  yotea^ 
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to  670,  and  gave  a  majority  of  143  voices  for  the  rejection  of  the 
constitution.  In  this  difficult  position,  the  government  resolved 
to  consider  the  absent  280  notables  as  consenting  by  their  silence. 
By  this  extraordinary  measure  a  pretended  majority  of  1 1  voices 
was  vamped  np,  and  on  the  24tli  August  1815  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  or  hi  fondamentale  was  proclaimed. 

We  are  certain  that  it  only  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
political  condition  of  the  Pays  Bas  to  vindicate  completely  the 
steps  the  people  have  lately  taken  in  their  own  behalf.  Not 
that  we  advocate  the  burning  of  houses  and  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  obnoxious  persons,  but  we  would  lay  the 
blame  on  the  true  malefactor.  If  an  ignorant  people  are  op- 
pressed and  injured,  and  their  interests  and  wishes  neglected  or 
despised,  what  is  to  be  expected,  but  that  they  will  pursue  the 
measures  open  to  them,  and  be  it  said,  the  only  measures  open 
to  them,  of  procuring  redress.  The  mob  at  Brussels  have  com- 
mitted various  violences;  the  population  armed  itself,  the  troops 
were  driven  out  of  the  city,  the  streets  were  unpaved,  and  the 
accesses  into  the  town  barricaded,  while  deputations  passed 
to  and  fro  between  the  monarch  and  his  capital :  and  insur- 
rection demanded  what  was  refused  to  petition.  Are  then  the 
people  so  wrong  in  an  extreme  case,  in  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  bands?  what  else  was  to  be  done,  while  gross  injuries  re- 
mained unredressed.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  mere  mob  is 
never  dangerous  until  the  sense  of  the  people  happens  to  be  witit 
them :  when  all  classes  are  pleased  lookers-on  upon  the  ven- 
geance wreaked  upon  hated  wrong-doers,  what  police,  what 
hired  soldiery,  themselves  of  the  people,  what  authorities,  can 
then  resist  the  fury  of  a  multitude?  Little  is  known  iu  this 
country  of  the  condition  of  the  Pays  Bas,  and  little  notice  has 
been  taken  of  their  political  disputes,  hence  the  indifference  with 
which  their  proceedings  have  been  viewed.  Even  in  Finance, 
where  the  recent  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  might  have  dis- 
posed the  French  to  look  down  with  pleasure  and  sympathy  on 
men  pursuing  a  similar  course,  the  movements  in  Belgium  have 
not  been  viewed  altogether  without  regret.  It  has  been  appre- 
hended that  the  foreign  powers  mignt  fear  the  spread  of  the 
contagion,  seeing  that  the  fever  of  liberty  was  infectious,  and 
thus  be  induced  to  attempt  the  repression  of  the  original  source 
and  supply  of  the  evil.  This  is,  however,  a  view  of  the  subject 
unworlhy  of  so  great  and  powerful  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  will 
not  be  long,  and  is  perhaps  not  at  all,  generally  entertained.  In 
England,  where  a  love  of  liberty  is  mixed  up  with  a  respect  for 
so  many  ariatocralic  privileges,  and  so  many  ancient  abuses, 
and  where  the  fear  of  change  is  a  species  of  national  ague,  it  ia 
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probable  the  commotions  of  Belgium  will  be  by  some  loudly 
abused/  and  by  others  faintly  lauded,  more  especially  as  they 
who  speak  at  ail  will  probably  speak  in  ignorance. 

The  passing  events  were  shortly  preceded  and  prepared  by  the 
trial  and  banishment  of  the  two  political  writers,  Messrs.  de 
Potter  and  Tielemans.  A  very  full  account  of  this  trial,  and  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  seized  among  the  papers  of  the 
accused,  have  been  published,  it  is  believed,  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  though  it  has  not  the  impudence  to  come 
forward  and  confess  itself  the  authorizer  of  so  disgraceful  an  act. 
We  think  that  an  account  of  this  most  extraordinary  of  all  trials 
for  high  treason,  will  afford  us  the  best  and  readiest  mode  of 
throwmg  some  light  upon  the  political  state  of  Belgium,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  lovers  of  freedom,  in  whom  late  circumstances 
have  excited  a  curiosity  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  a 
country,  closely  allied  to  our  own  bv  historical  events,  by  proxi- 
mity, by  similarity  of  language,  and  something  of  character  ;  by 
mutual  interests,  and  more  than  all,  by  a  love  of  liberal  insti- 
tutions. 

M.  de  Potter  was  in  prison  when  he  was  charged  with  the 
design  of  conspiring  against  the  state.  He  had  been  condemned 
to  eighteen  months'  confinement,  under  an  arbitrary  law  of  the 
critical  times  of  1815,  which,  though  capable  of  being  converted 
against  the  press,  had  grown  obsolete.  It  was  repealed  very 
soon  after  de  Potter's  condemnation,  and  both  he  and  the  coun- 
try very  naturally  thought,  that  the  man  who  had  been  condemned 
by  a  law  confessed  by  the  legislature  to  be  unjust,  should  not 
continue  to  be  punished  under  it  after  its  abolition*  He  claimed 
his  enlargement,  but  claimed  it  as  a  right:  the  king  appears 
not  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  prisoner, 
but  he  would  only  listen  to  the  application  as  one  of  grace,  and 
in  one  instance  expressed  himself  kindly  enough,  only  desiring 
that  M,  de  Potter  would  not  treat  with  him  exactly  as  from 
sovereign  to  sovereign.  De  Potter,  independent  in  his  fortunes, 
surrounded  by  ardent  admirers,  and  followed  to  prison  by  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  the  whole  country,  remained  in  con- 
finement, industrious  and  contented.  To  a  man  of  his  stamp, 
one  whose  sympathies  are  always  witli  the  oppressed,  and 
whose  mind  is  continually  occupied  with  the  interests  of  his 
country,  or  the  pursuits  of  literature,  confinement  is  no  punish- 
ment. A  student  with  his  books,  his  papers,  and  his  corre- 
spondence, and  the  visits  of  his  friends,  regards  little  the  fact  of 
the  movements  of  his  body  being  circumscribed  within  certain 
limits,  provided  the  cause  of  his  detention  be  both  honorable 
and  useful.    In  one  of  his  letters  from  prisoni  Mt 
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ftyers/  in  a  moment  of  natural  excitement^  that  he'  had  never 
spent  more  happy  month  sthan  in  the  gaol  of  Brussels,  and  that 
he  was  in  love  with  punishment^  and  would  gladly  consent  to  be 
chosen  the  expiatory  victim  of  the  whole  human  race.  While 
in  confinement^  a  constant  correspondence  was  maintained  on 
political  as  welt  as  private  subjects  between  M.  de  Potter 
and  his  friend^  M.  Tielemans^  who  chiefly  resided  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  held  a  ministerial  employment :  they  were  both  deeply^ 
interested  in  all  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  both  con-^ 
tributed  freely  to  the  opposition  newspapers. 

Soon  after>  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  government^  in  dis- 
placing several  deputies  who  had  voted  against  the  ministry, 
some  ideas  were  communicated^  in  a  letter  from  Tielemans  ta 
de  Potter,  respecting  the  formation  of  a  society,  with  the  object 
of  recompensing  those  individuals  who  had  suffered  loss  by  voting 
in  the  interest  of  the  people^  and  also^  with  further  views  of  pro** 
tecting  the  popular  deputies  in  giving  conscientious  votes,  aad 
of  furthering  tne  election  of  such  individuals  only  aa  were  ap« 
proved  by  the  society.    This  idea  pleased  de  Potter,  and  upott 
It  he  immediately  (January  30th,  1830)  wrote  an  article  for  the 
newspapers,  recommending  the  project  as  a  project,  and  request-^ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  opinions  of  the  public  upon  it.     Ott 
the  8th  of  February  he  wrote  another  letter  on  the  subject, 
signed  with  his  name.     This  is  a  conspiracy  in  the  Pays  Bas. 
This  is  the  offence  described  in  the  following  round-about  phrase, 
and  for  which  de  Potter,  Tielemans,  and  the  printer  of  the 
newspaper  were  banished  the  country.    The  crime  in  the  formal 
act  of  accusation,  is  thus  described,  ^'  accused  of  having,  by 
printed  writings,  excited  directly  the  citizens  to  join  in  a  plot  or 
an  attempt  to  change  or  destnty  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  to  have  committed  this  act  as  authors,  co-authors,  or  ac- 
complices."   The  act  of  accusation,  signed  by  the  advocate- 
general,  is  the  meanest  attempt  to  construct  treason  out  of  inno- 
cent acts  or  free  discussion,  either  on  their  part  or  that  of  others, 
we  believe,  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  justice  or  injustice.^ 
The  proceedings  it  more  nearly  resembles,  are  the  infamous 
trials  under  the  reign  of  the  Jeffreys'  and  Scroggs'  of  our  Stuart 
Epoch.     We  will  quote  an  example  of  accusation  which,  in  fac;J, 
contains  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  :   our  readers  will  probably 
think  with  us,  that  the  government  which  can  put  the  life  and 
liberty  of  a  subject  in  jeopardy  on  charges  so  supported  and 
explamed,  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  the  universal  world. 

Extract  from  the  Acte  d'Accusation  (or  Indictment),  signed 
deSt(K)p>-^ 
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^  In  tke  mohth  of  Norember  1828,  tBe  floouied  de  Potter>  who,  for 
3ome  time  past,  had  written  in  the  journcJs  of  the  self-styled  opposition, 
published  in  the  Courrier  des  Pays  Bas,  two  articles,  for  which  he  wai 
prosecuted :  in  these  articles  he  called  down  the  public  hatred  on  those 
who  were  not  of  hLs  party,  together  with  all  other  consequences  of 
unpopularity,  '^Ai/^  provoking  the  renewal  of  those  scenes  of  horror,  in 
the  revolutions  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  have  left  such  terriblei 
recollections.  De  Potter  was  condemned  by  the  court  of  assises  at 
Brussels  to  eighteen  months  imprisonment,  and  a  thousand  florins  of 
fine,  as  convicted  of,  creating  distrust,  disunion,  and  quatrels,  among  the. 
inhabitants.' 

^  This  condemnation,  which  was  foUowed  hy  culpable  excesses  on  tht 
pari  of  the  adherents  of  the  accused  de  Potter ,  did  not  tranquillize  the 
party  which  appeared  to  have  chosen  him  for  its  chief;  on  the  contrary, 
it  increased  considerably,  and  began  to  show  itself  openly,  giving  itself 
A  name  and  unfolding  a  banner  which  the  accused  Barthek,  editor  of 
the  Catholique,  caused  to  b6  lithographed  and  exposed  to  sale. 

*  The  accused  de  Potter,  from  the  heart  of  his  prison  inundated  the 
public  with  pamphlets  of  a  description  to  irritate  the  minds  of  metl 
against  the  government ;  he  assumed  the  name  of  Demophile  (Friend  of 
the  People),  and  continued  to  write  in  the  journals^  the  organs  of  his 
party. 

'  The  accused  Tielemans,  before  he  was  In  o£Sce,  was  the  editor  of 
an  opposition  newspsmer  at  Ghent.  Since  then,  he  has  had  a  connexion 
with  the  Beige  and  the  Courrier  des  Pays  fias.  Me  was  intimately  con^ 
liected  with  the  accused  de  Potter,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  enlist^g 
him  in  his  party.  An  exceedingly  active  correspondence  existed  be-^ 
tween  them.  According  to  this  correspondence,  the  two  accused  were 
particularly  intimate  with  several  members  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  [what  a  crime] !  If  we  are  to  believe  them  they 
count  upon  these  deputies  as  their  most  zealous  and  docile  adherents*'    . 

TTius  Mr.  de  Potter  is  charged  with  having  been  before  tried 
and  condemned ;  with  having  partisans  who  made  an  outcry 
when  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  of  writing  pamphlets  in  prison. 
Mr.  Tielemans  is  accused  of  having  edited  and  written  in 
opposition  journals  ;  of  <5orresponding  with  Mr.  de  Potter,  and 
when  their  correspondence  is  seized,  it  is  drscorered  to  their 
^hame,  that  they  nave  warm  friends  and  supporters  among  the 
opposition  members  of  parliament.  Thus  is  the  way  pav^  for 
the  crowning  charge  and  proof  of  conspiracy,  the  article  in  the 
newspapers,  signed  with  the  name  of  de  rotter.  '*  If  we  are 
conspirators,"  says  Mr.  de  Potter,  "  it  is  of  the  kind  we  see 
on  the  stage,  who  approach  the  footlights  and  bawl  their  trea- 
sonable designs  to  the  pit/'  On  the  publication  of  this  article, 
it  was  made  a  pretext  tor  the  unjustifiable  measure  of  seizing 
the  private  papers  of  de  Potter,  Tielemans,  and  others^  Their 
correspondence,  notes,  rough  draughts  of  letters,  articles,^ and 
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publications,  were  all  seized  and' examined  ;  and  the  use  made 
of  them  very  clearly  proved,  that  by  this  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ing, they  haa  hoped  to  discover  something  or  other  which  would 
enable  an  unscrupulous  government  to  ^et  rid  of  two  able  and 
courageous  defenaers  of  the  rights  of  their  country. 

Of  the  views  with  which  the  correspondence  was  seized,  and 
the  use  endeavoured  to  be  made  of  it,  we  shall  form  a  clearer 
idea  by  following  the  Advocate  General  in  his  address  to  the 
judges ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  printed  article  is  nearly  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  put  upon  trial  for  their- 
lives  for  passages  found  m  private  and  confidential  letters. 

After  arawing  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  Pays  Bas,  the  advocate  represents  Mr.  de  Potter 
rising  amidst  the  peaceful  calm,  in  the  character  of  an  evil 
genius,  bent  upon  disturbing  its  repose,  and  of  sowing  dissen- 
tion  and  discontent  amon^  a  people  blessed  in  every  form  of 
happiness.  He  then  goes  into  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  charac* 
ter  of  de  Potter,  who,  during  the  iron  reign  of  Napoleon,  when, 
an  individual  could  do  nothing,  and  the  people  were  bound' 
hand  and  foot,  very  wisely  employed  himself  at  Rome  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  church. 

'  There  arose  a  man  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  constitute 
the  leader  of  a  party ;  of  an  unquiet  and  turbulent  spirit,  of  an  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  kicking,  as  he  himself  says  (in  a  confidential  letter 
to  an  intimate  friend),  against  all  which  is  bond,  obligation,  duty  (he 
himself  makes  the  confession),  having  difficulty  in  repressing  a  feeling 
of  joy  at  the  contemplation  of  the  disorder,  which,  according  to  him, 
reigns  in  this  world ;  swollen  with  pride  and  ambition,  devoured  with 
the  thirst  for  a  European  reputation,  detesting  kings  and  governments ; 
an  extravagant  democrat,  sighing  after  the  primitive  liberty  of  a  state  of 
nature.' 

It  is  always  of  such  qualities  as  these  that  men  are  formed 
when  they  stand  up  against  the  arbitrary  aggressions  of  a  cor- 
rupt government.  It  may  be  taken  for  the  general  term  of  a 
man  in  opposition. 

'  At  the  age  when  the  generous  passions  manifest  themselves  most 
strongly  in  the  human  breast,  the  accused  de  Potter  shewed  a  luke- 
warmness  for  the  liberties  of  his  country  [so  that  he  is  not  of  the 
hot  temperament  described.!  Whilst  his  countrymen  were  groaning 
under  the  tjrranny  of  a  military  government,  he  was  buried  in  the 
luxuries  of  a  distant  capital.  His  heart  beat  with  a  patriotic  feeling  only 
after  his  country  had  shaken  off  the  foreign  yoke  and  had  become  the. 
freest  of  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

'  What  shall  we  say  of  his  literary  occupations  at  Rome  ?     Did  he 

^-*.    *»hen  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  lost  his  throne,  with  painful  in- 

]^  together  every  argument  and  evidence  agamst  the  papal 
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ajathoriiy  ?  Did  he  not  labour,  without  cessation,  to  sap  the'  founda^ 
tiQns  of  the  religion  of  his  country  ?.  It  is  notorious,  gentlemen,  it  is 
needless  to  tell  you  what,  and  is  so  well  known,  thanks  to  the  volumin« 
ous  compilations  which  have  so  greatly  scandalized  those  of  his  fellow 
citizens  who  remain  sincerely  attached  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.' 

.  It  would  seem  that,  according  to  the  Belgian  notion  of  things* 
*'  the  luxuries  of  a  distant  capital ''  are,  painfully  examining  the 
archives  of:  the  Vatican  ;  writing  the  history  of  the  church  and 
of  the  councils;  and  that  de  Potter  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  inciting  the  Belgians  to  revolt  against  the  power 
of  Napoleon. 

'On  his  return  home,  Louis  de  Potter,  who,  up  to  that  time  had 
never  taken  any  part  in  public  affairs,  began  to  occupy  himself  with 
them.  He  fancied  he  perceived  that  a  faction,  composed  partly  of  the 
clergy,  and  partly  of  the  nobles,  sought  to  exercise  a  fatal  influence 
over  the  government ;  he  published  his  life  of  "  Scipio  de  Ricci,"  with 
the  view  (it  is  he  himself  who  tells  us  so  in  his  correspondence)  of 
shewing  up  '^  this  alliance  between  priests  and  nobles  in  favour  of  a 
system  well  adapted  for  the.  display  of  their  hereditary  nullities,  like 
stars  amidst  a  general  obscurity,"  and  also  under  the  idea  of  dissipating 
^'  the  fear  which  we  have  of  Rome,  which,  while  it  threatens  to  make 
us  a  mission-country,  really  only  means  submission ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
it  would  force  us  to  agree  to  a  concordat,  which  would  only  turn  to  its 
own  advantage."  Speaking,  on  occasion  of  the  same  work,  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1789 — "These  self-styled  Belgian  patriots,"  said  he,  **'so 
zealous  formerly  for  the  interests  of  the  m(mk8>  which  they  called  '  re- 
ligion,' and  of  the  feudal  lords,  whom  they  called  the  people." 

'  But  was  he  sincere  in  these  views  ?  The  publication  of  St.  Napo- 
leon in  Paradise  and  in  Exile,  an  obscene  poem,  solely  directed  against 
Catholicism,  did  not  that  savour  of  some  ambitious  view  ?  QSuch  are 
the  arguments  against  a  man's  lifcl  His  assiduities  about  certain  high 
functionaries,  did  they  not  give  nse  to  certain  suspicions  that  he  was 
courting  the  favour  of  the  new  government.  [[This  was  said  in  a  court 
of  justice.!  Did  not  the  public  voice  second  this  report?  As 
gentlemen  |^or,  as  we  say,  my  lords^,  we  affirm  nothing ;  we  shall  cite 
only  a  letter  of  the  accused,  which  appears  to  us  to  justify  the  opinion 
generally  prevalent  on  this  subject ;  it  is  addressed  to  Francis  Tielemans, 
for  whom  de  Potter  was  soliciting  a  professor's diair.  ''It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  they  will  answer  me,  and  then  you  must  do  as  I  do, 
have  patience.  You  will  take  example  by  me  and  reflect,  that  as- 
suredly I  shall  have  done  you  no  harm,  and  that  we  may  at  any  moment 
reap  that  which  I  have  sown." 

The  meaning  of  this  truncated  quotation  is  v^ry  plain,  but 
were  it  taken  as  it  is  interpreted,  where  would  bie  the  harm? 
Mr.  de  Potter,  a  person  of  high  birth  and  considerable  fortune, 
of  great  erudition  and  commanding  talents,  wishes  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  gqvernment  at  some  post  where  he  may  befisefol 
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to'  huT  cototry  :  thk  is  not  cfimiiial  any  where  but  In  Belghini; 
Bat  we  have  Mr.  de  Potter's  own  testimony^  in  a  very  interesting 
passage  of  his  letters,  where  he  is  confidentially  addressing  an 
intimate  friend,  which  directly  makes  against  his  having  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  public  employment.  He  thus  spea&s  of  ^ 
{ffoject,  started  in  the  Courtier  de$  Pays  Bat,  of  sendmg  him  to 
the  States-general  as  a  deputy. 

'  Penonaliy  I  am  not  in  the  least  flattered  that  this  ahsurdity  has  been 
committed  in  my  favour.  Besides,  if  it  had  taken  place,  which  happily  it  has 
iioty  I  shouM  have  decided  upon  leapbig  no  kind  of  advantage  fmn  it.  1 
feel  too  great  an  anxiety  to  fulfil  my  duties  to  let  any  one  impose  upon 
me  those  which  I  am  incapable  of  performing.  My. friend,  the  educa« 
tion  that  has  been  given  to  me  is  useless :  I  was  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Roman  history  and  Mythologv.  The  education  I  gave  myself,  consisted 
of  our  studies  in  Greek,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  canon  law,  all  which  is 
useless  with  reference  to  what  we  are  speaking  of.  Of  political  economy, 
law  administration,  finance,  commerce,  not  a  word  do  I  know.  I  hope 
my  dear  Tielemans,  that  these  six  Hnes  are  enou^  for  any  reasonaMe 
man,  under  the  circumstances,  to  save  me  from  the  reproach  of  indif- 
ference in  all  public  affiurs  and  the  general  good.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  I 
am  wholly  unable  to  pay  my  entire  debt  to  my  country  ;  it  shall  make 
part  of  the  inheritance  oi  Agathon  [his  son]  who  wOl  pay  it  along  with 
Ids  own.' — ^Vol.  L  Letter  SO. 

This  passage  is  moreover  curious,  as  it  points  out  strikingly 
the  inadequacy  of  modern  education  for  modern  purposes :  the 
whole  direction  of  it  is  wrong,  or,  at  least,  wide  apart  from  the 
wants  of  a  citizen  of  the  present  day.  Few  of  us  can  hope  to 
possess  the  acquirements  of  a  de  Potter ;  but  it  would  not  de- 
mand the  study  of  a  great  many  years  to  make  a  more  useful 
member  of  the  States-general,  at  least,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  session.  On  great  questions  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  we  believe  that  he  is  much  better  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  than  the  majority  of  the  chamber. 

The  advocate  goes  on  to  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  acts  of  calumny,  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  so 
easy  of  confutation  that  it  is  only  used  when  nothing  better  is  to 
be  nad.  He  endeavours  to  establish  an  intimacy  or  connexion 
between  the  author  of  a  certain  history  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Babceuf,  and  then  attempts  to  father  upon  him  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  there  laid  down ;  and  that  not  in  one  or  two  sen- 
tences, by  way  of  allusion  or  passing  rebuke,  but  elaborately, 
imd  to  the  extent  of  several  printed  pages. 

After  noticing,  with  what  object  we  do  not  well  perceive,  the 
efforts  of  de  Potter  to  procure  for  Tielemans  a  professorship 
of  canon  law ;  and  also  the  subject  of  de  Potter's  cry  against 
oorruptioD^  for  which  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  as  haif 
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been  stated,  the  advocate  proceeds  to  motion  the  t>retendeii 
grievances  of  the  democratic  or  radical  party,  as  he  calls  il» 
^  One  of  the  favourite  ideas  of  these  people/  says  he,  '*  is  the 
unlimited  libertyof  teaching,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government; 
This  is  one  of  the  most  odious  and  injurious  assumptions  of 
prerogative.''  "  The  school-master  "  so  lar  from  "  being  abroad  *' 
IS  chained  hand  and  foot  and  gagged.  That  de  Potter  aiid 
Tielemans  warmly  attacked  this  abuse  is,  however,  made  one  of 
die  grounds  on  which  these  enlightened  men  are  brought  to 
trial.     Listen  to  the  king's  advocate. 

*  The  demand  of  ^'  unlicensed  education"  is  an  extravagant  pretension, 
which  as  is  well  known  cannot  he  entertained  by  the  government  with* 
out  sapping  one  of  the  bases  of  our  social  institutions,  and  without  aim* 
ing  at  the  destruction  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fun« 
damental  Law.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  these 
individuals  to  demand  that  of  the  government  which  they  could  not  gmnt 
without  ruin ;  and  then  to  make  the  refusal  itself  a  new  element  o^ 
discord.' 

In  answer  to  how  many  equally  wise  and  beneficent  propo-^ 
sals  of  melioration  has  not  similar  language  been  held.  When 
we  see  it  on  occasion  of  so  plain  a  proposition  as  that  educatic^ 
should  be  free  and  unshackled,  and  no  longer  an  afiarr  of  the 
ministry,  we  shall  readily  be  able  to  estimate  its  value  in  matterft 
not  quite  so  familiar  to  our  apprehensions  aS  the  necessity  (^ 
freedom  of  instruction. 

A  point  on  which  the  advocate  dwells  is  the  unk>n  which  tht» 
doctrine  of  free  teaching  brought  about  between  the  Roman  Ca«ir 
tholics  and  the  Liberals :  so  unnatural  a  combination  the  govern^ 
ment  thought  could  only  be  for  evil*  We  have  seen  a  sinuhur 
union  in  Great  Britain ;  where  a  general  right  is  the  object  to  be' 
obtained,  very  different  classes  may  combine  to  secure  it.  At 
the  settlement  of  the  new  monarchy  of  the  Netherlands,  it  waa 
thought  dangerous  by  the  North  which  is  Protestant,  that  edu- 
cation should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy :  who  are  in  the 
South,  nearly  three  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Catholia^  toavoid  which 
risk  instead  of  leaving  tuition,  like  other  tradeiand  professions, 
to  those  who  understood  it,  the  governmfini  look  the  entire 
regulation  of  it  to  themselves.  Impediments  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  teachers  of  the  Catholic  priests,  impediments  were 
thrown  generally  in  the  way  of  tuition:  is  it  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  who  required  the  freedom  of  instruction  for 
themselves,  and  those  who  required  it  for  all,  should  combine  for 
that  object.  Yet  this  is  held  to  be  a  plot  by  the  I>uteh  govern*^ 
ment  and  the  advocate  uses  it  as  an  ar^ment  to  convince  the 
judges  that  de  Potter  was  a  traitor  to  &e  gevemmiMit^    Alifi: 
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ihe  attack  upon  the  accused  as  UDiooists,  the'  advocate  pnn 
ceeds  to  convict  them  of  plotting  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
second  Chamber  of  the  States :  for  with  this  view,  he  quotes  an 
infinity  of  passages  firom  the  correspondence  shewing,  simply, 
that  the  accused  were  anxious  that  their  friends  who  were 
deputies  should  vote  in  the  right  direction. 

'  It  results  very  clearly  **  says  the  advocate-general,  *'  from  these  let-i 
ten  that  de  Potter  and  TielCTUois  used  cTery  effinrt  in  their  power  to 
win  a  majoritj  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  states.  What  majority  ? 
A  majoritj  which  would  paralize  the  proceedings  oi  government;  a' 
majoriiy  which  would  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace,  as  Tieleroans  him- 
sdf  has  openly  said :  in  one  word,  a  majoritj  which  would  reduce  the 
T0J2I  prerogative  to  a  shadow  oi  royalty,  utterly  destroj  the  equilibrium 
of  the  powers  established  by  the  fundamental  law,  and  then  overturn  the 
monardiy  of  the  Pays  Bas  as  established  by  treaty.' 

Were  this  charge  of  the  advocate*general  of  such  importance, 
or  the  afiair  itself  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  world  in  gene- 
ral (and  it  really  is  interesting,  for  it  has  turned  the  move- 
ments of  the  population  of  a  very  considerable  empire)  we 
micht  take  it  passage  by  passage,  and  classify  it  under  toe  heads 
of  Mr.  Bentham's  Book  of  FaUacies. 

In  the  next  instance,  the  correspondence  is  turned  to  ac- 
count ;  first  to  prove  that  Tielemans  and  de  Potter  were  the 
real  directors  and  guides  of  the  newspapers,  and  that  frequently 
the  letters  of  Tielemans  to  de  Potter  were  frequently  published, 
entire  or  in  part,  in  the  Beige  :  and  what  if  they  were  ?  we  should 
ask  in  England.  How  does  this  prove  a  complot  to  destroy  the 
government.  The  advocate  then  enters  into  a  legal  argument  to 
shew  the  illegality  of  the  association  proposed  by  de  Potter. 
The  illegality  is  denied  in  various  consultations  of  the  lawyers 
of  different  parts  of  the  Pays  Bas,  but  supposing  it  were  illegal, 
as  our  Irish  association  might  be  illegal,  the  project  might  have 
been  stopped  in  the  act  of  projection  :  the  enunciation  of 
the  project  could  not  be  treasonable,  whatever  the  society  itself 
might  have  been.  Upon  this  project,  however,  which  was  the 
mere  pretext  of  the  trial,  the  advocate  insists  little:  it  is  with 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  that  he  loves  to  deal;  first, 
because  the  open  publication  of  well-culled  passages  from  the 
secret  and  confidential  letters  between  two  heads  of  a  party, 
expressing  their  ideas  on  passing  events,  on  the  characters 
they  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  measures  they  had  to  take,  was 
likely  to  throw  dismay  and  dissension  among  the  party  opposed 
to  government.  It  is  very  possible,  had  not  the  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction been  too  deep-rooted  to  be  so  shaken,  and  had  the 
agents  of  government  been  mor«  able  in  their  we  of  the  various 
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materials  of  ridicule  in  the  letters,  that  such  an  effect  .might 
have  been  produced.  The  fellow-labourers  pf  de  Potter  an^ 
Tielemans  are,  as  was  natural,  very  truly  discussed ;  and  moreover^ 
as  one  of  the  parties  employed  confidentially  by  the  government 
was  afraid  of  being  committed,  various  terms  of  disguise^  niclc 
names  and  absurd  designations  are  used  both  in  the  menr 
jtion  of  friends  and  enemies.  Doubtless,  the  disclosure  of  these 
playful  or  fitful  phrases  did  create  a  considerable  sensatioQ 
among  the  persons  designated,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  the 
government,  but  this  temporary  feeling  subsided  quickly  befor^ 
higher  ones  excited  by  the  flagrant  injustice  done  to  meq 
whom  they  looked  up  to  for  ability  and  learnin^^  and  jnor<^ 
especially  the  far  higner  emotions  created  by  witnessing  th^ 
calamities  afflicting  their  native  country. 

The  advocate*general,  relying  chiefly  upon  these  letters,  cbn^ 
eludes  his  address  by  a  sort  ofjiorilegium  from  the  correspond-* 
ence.  He  has  had  the  good  taste  to  select  the  passages  which 
he  considered  the  best  adapted  to  prove  the  crimes  oi  sedition^ 

Erivy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion;  or,  as  he  says,  '*  thus  threw  a 
orrible  light  oh  the  two  accused ;''  but  which,  in  our  opini6n^ 
and  we  are  sure  in  the  opinion  of  Englishmen  generally,  who 
write  such  letters  every  day  when  agitated  by  any  political 
affair  of  importance,  are  simply  strikmg  by  their  vigour  and 
truth.  Subsequent  events  have  shewn  who  was  in  the  right : 
a  government  who,  under  the  idea  of  preserving  order  and  pro- 
tecting their  own  interests,  have  ended  by  very  nearly  bringing 
about  their  own  destruction.  We  shall  extract  some  pf  thes^ 
passages  :  it  will  be  remembered  they  are  quoted  to  prove  the 
Charge  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Government.  The  com-» 
ments  upontli^em  will  at  least  amuse. 

'  The  law  of  the  five  hundred  florins  is  revived,  de  Potter  writes 
to  Tielemans :  on  the  demand  of  M.  d'Agault,  the  bookseller^  Grignon 
has  just  been  called  before  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  for  having  published 
the  songs  of  M.  Roussel,  I  believe,  or  Rougel ;  amongst  which,  the  song 
entitled  the  Sceptre  and  the  Sword  offends  the  majesty  of  Charles  X< 
Grignon  promised  me  the  song,  which  I  will  send  you.  Are  there  kicks 
enough  at  the  toe  of  an  honest  man's  boot  for  the  posteriors  of  these 
animals?' — 29  Aug.  1826,  No.  13. 

Here's  respect  for  kings  and  royalty !  cries  the  advocate—^ 
as  if  either  kings  or  royalty  were  respectable  in  themselves,  or 
worth  any  more  than  the  good  they  brought :  how  much  good 
Charles  A.  purveyed  for  his  kingdom  has  been  seen. 

'  It  is  truly  provoking,  says  de  Potter,  that  a  philosophical  frock^^ 
coat  which  covers  even  royial  shoulders,  should  hinder  people  froln 
amusing  themselves  with  their  little  entertainments.' 
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'  These  little  entertainments,  of  which  the  writer  thus  jocoeelT 
ireati,  are  but  expregsions  of  opinion.  That  the  nu)dern  frock 
does  not  altogether  hang  in  the  way  of  a  decent  handling  of  the 
musket,  the  bourgeoisie  of  Brussels  have  proved.  They  har« 
found  leisure  for  one  of  the  entertainments  alluded  to ;  and 
who  can  blame  them  :  are  not  the  lightest  suggestions  of  thoM 
men  now  listened  to  with  attention,  whose  humble  petitions 
have  long  fidled  to  gain  even  a  hearing  ? 

*  My  dear  fijend,  say  to  M.  V.  B.  and  make  him  read  it  ott  this  papet', 
iliat  mere  is  mcrre  confidence  to  be  placed  in  my  honour,  than  in  that  of 
aft  the  kings  tc^ther,  joined  to  all  their  knaves  -— *-^  I  see,  in  them, 
^  bom  enemies  of  aU  human  dignity,  of  ^  which  offers  the  slightest 
ofipontion  or  resistance  to  their  will,  however  just  it  may  be,  or  of  what* 
ever  quality;  in  short,  they  detest  all  show  of  a  manly  character,  whilst 
their  favoors,  their  prodigalities,  and  that  which  they  call  their  honosirs, 
are  heaped  upon  the  vilest  slaves  who  prostitute  themselves  to  thdv 
caprices. — Let  us  not  stir  up  the  hideous  dunghill  of  the  court,  the 
pestiferous  effluvia  from  which  taint  all  who  approach  it.'-— 19  Oct* 
1829iNd.45.  . 

*        .  '         - 

.  .  This>  it  must  be  remembered,  is  privately  written  to  an  inti- 
mate, friend;  and  if  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  see  the  light,  the 
blame  is  in  them  who  drew  it  from  its  seoreo^.  It  is  an  angry 
ientence:  but  they  who  know  the  corruptmg  nature  of  irre^ 
sponsible  power,  know  how  far  it  is  from  the  truth. 

'  You  know,  says  de  Potter  to  Tielemans,  that  I  have  to  do  with 
the  most  stupid^  the  most  obstinate  of  tutors  (kings)  22nd  Oct.  I829. 
He  is  alluding  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands* 

'  I  have  told  you,  I  repeat  it^  I  do  not  fear  my  guardian  (the  king) 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  vex  him^  embarrass  him.  Since  it  is  he  who  has  put 
me  in  the  state  I  am^  it  is  right  he  should  bear  the  pain.  I  shall  be  let 
off  after  all,  by  my  accouchement  in  July  (he  speaks  figuratively  of  his 
delivery  from  prison),  but  the  child  I  shall  produce^  vriil  make  him  see 
all  colours.' — 10th  Nov,  1829,  No.  54. 

This  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  spiteful,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bei^^  that  these  passages  are  culled  out  of  volumes  of  letters, 
written  by  a  man  who  conceived  himself  greatly  injured.  The 
character  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  bears  in  his  own 
country,  is  that  of  a  well-disposed,  respectable  man,  but  who  in 
other  respects,  perhaps^  deserves  the  epithets  de  Potter  bestows 
upon  him. 

The  next  extract  is  a  considerable  portion  of  a  letter  from 
Tielemans  to  de  Potter,  dated  Ist  Jan.  1830,  No.  26.  It  is 
interesting  at  this  moment,  now  that  we  understand  pretty  well 
the  course  events  will  take,  as  the  speculations  of  an  able 
individual  a  few  months  back..    There  u^  no  prophesying  in* 
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politics.  The  subject  chiefly  turns  upon  a  question  of  great 
moment  to  the  Belgians :  whether^  in  case  of  the  people  ex- 
pressing openly  and  loudly  their  wishes,  the  government  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  foreign  powers. 

'  Dare  they  call  in  the  foreigner  ?  Yes,  they  dare ;  and,  I  believe^ 
moreover  tbat  the  Prussians  on  account  of  their  Rhine  provinces ;  Eng- 
land on  account  of  Ireland;  Russia,  because  6f  its  political  troubles; 
Austria,  on  account  of  its  Italian  provinces ;  and  France,  from  fear  or 
its  liberal  party,  would  consent  to  agree  witb  our  king  in  occupying 
Belgium,  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  by  Prussian  troops.  Observe,  my 
friend,  the  motive  of  the  intervention.  A  small  state,  the  happiest  in 
Europe,  rebels  against  itfli  prince,  turns  upon  him  the  very  liber^  it  was 
^nioying,  and  proves  that  the  people  only  want  liberty  to  abuse  iU 
This  is  the  reasoning  of  Charles  X.  when  he  replaced  the  Martignac 
administration  by  that  of  Polignac.  England  maintains  similar  ideas^ 
because  of  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  which  continue  in  spite  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics.  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  have  as  yet  done 
nothing  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  take  the  same  view  of  the  future. 
The  intervention  cannot,  therefore,  disturb  the  general  peace,  and  it  will 
-serve  as  a  warning  to  all  discontented  countries.  But  it  may  be  asked^ 
will  the  French  people  suffer  it  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourself :  if  the 
French  government  wills  it,  and  engages  itself  not  to  yield  a  step,  as  its 
interest  would  command  it ;  in  one  word  if  the  four,  or  perhaps,  the  five 

freat  powers  decide,  in  common  accord,  that  Belgium  shall  be  occupied 
y  Prussian  troops,  the  French  people  will  not  stur.  It  is  impossible  for 
a  people  to  march  unless  the  government  pleases.  France  could  only  do 
it  after  overturning  its  government.  Now,  that  is  not  done,  or  so  near 
being  done  as  is  thought.  The  occupation  of  Belgium  may  precede  the 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbons,  and  if  it  precedes  it,  it  is  favourable  tb 
them,  since  they  in  their  turn  may  have  to  apply  for  foreign  interven- 
tion, and  call  the  Prussians  to  their  frontier.' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  familiarity  with  which  the  de^ 
thronement  of  the  Bourbons  was  talked  about  on  their  borders 
six  months  ago«  It  is  upon  their  continuance  in  France  that  the 
whole  of  M.Tielemans  letter  turns,  and  their  exodus  has  utterly 
changed  the  aspect  of. affairs.  The  French  now  would  not 
permit  the  Prussians  to  enter,  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
IS  compelled  to  settle  his  own  affairs.  It  is  melancholy  to  find 
England^  along  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  held  up  as  the  enemy 
of  public  liberty :  but  who  can  say  that  it  is  without  good  cause? 
They  who  speculate  on  the  causes  of  events^  have  said,  that  the 
existing  insurrection  of  Belgium  has  arisen  out  of  an  imitation 
of  France  ;  some  have  called  it  a  moral  contagion^  The  fact  is^ 
that  had  not  the  power  of  the  Bourbons  destroyed  all  hope  of 
assistance  thence — hc^d  not,  previous  to  their  departure^  the  cer« 
tainty  of  foreign  intervention  existed  in  the  .minds  of  the  people 
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taken  place  long  ago. 

It  is  Tery  needless  for  ns  to  declare  how  the  adrocates  of  the 
accused  demonstrated  the  utter  absence  of  all  crime  or  illegality 
in  the  proceedings,  or  how  nobly  they  defoided  the  high  cha- 
racter of  M*  de  rotter  from  the  charges  and  insinuations  of  his 
adversaries.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  M.  Gendebien  shewed,  that  no 
proof  had  been  given  of  an  attempt  to  excite  persons  to  change 
or  destroy  the  government,  and  that  the  articles  incriminated 
were  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  legahty.  M.  Vander 
Weyer  most  triumphantly  attacked  the  inferoices  drawn  by  the 
advocate-general  nom  the  fragments  of  correspcmdence  he  had 
quoted,  and  by  other  longer  and  more  luminous  quotations,  am^y 
proved  that  the  opposition  of  M.  de  Potter  was  of  the  most  con- 
stitutional, though  of  the  most  energetic  character*  The  im- 
pression made  upon  our  minds,  and  we  approached  the  considera- 
tion of  the  trial  with  perfect  impartiality,  (for  had  it  been  proved 
that  M.  de  Potter  had  really  wished  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  really  attempted  to  persuade  his  country- 
men of  the  plan,  we  should  not  have  thought  the  worse  of  him) 
is  that,  believing  that  a  limited  monarchy  under  the  house  o^ 
Nassau,  and  according  to  the  charter  given  by  it,  was  the  most 
advantageous  government  for  the  country,  or  at  least  the  best 
thing  to  be  had,  he  had  set  himself  seriously  to  work,  in  order 
to  induce  the  government,  directly  or  through  the  people, 
to  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  charter,  and  redress  the  grievances 
of  his  countrymen. 

In  a  piece  M.  de  Potter  himself  wrote  a  year  ago,  which  his 
advocate  quoted  on  bis  trial,  he  has  so  well  expressed  his  own 
views,  and  that  of  the  Belgians  in  general,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  it.  It  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  griefs  of 
which  the  Belgians  have  long  and  loudly  complained,  and  which 
they  have  now  presented  to  the  king  in  a  manner  likely  to  be 
listened  to  ;  viz.  under  arms.  It  is  almost  the  only  way  the 
people  ever  get  anything  :  aide  toi,  h  del  faidera*  When  they 
come  as  petitioners  they  are  called  gueux,  as  in  the  time  of 
Marguerite  of  Parma;  or  their  conduct  is  said  to  be  infame,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  present  king  of  the  Netherlands.  Now  they 
are  bons  bourgeois,  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity,  and  so  on, 
and  all  their  wrongs  are  to  be  redressed. 

'  We  are  Belgians,  and  Belgians  we  wish  to  remain,  constituted  in  an 
independent  nation  as  we  are  at  present,  t.  e.  to  say  Hollander,  Fleminii, 
and  Walloons,  North  and  South,  with  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  for  all, 
e(|uality  of  rights  for  all,  under  a  government  constitutional,  representa* 
tive»  such  as  u  established  by  our  charter* 
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*  We  desire^  in  truths  that  the  government  were  more  impartial  and  more 
just  than  it  is  at  present^  towards  those  whose  interests  it  administers  ; 
that  it  treated  Catholics  as  Protestants^  and  all  its  suhjects  like  freemen 
who  deserve  to  he  free^  and  who  are  entitled  to  say  to  the  heads  of  the 
government, — "Listen  to  our  complaints ;  redress  our  griefs ;  be  men,  not 
of  a  party,  of  a  sect,  of  a  few  provinces,  of  certain  interests  of  a  coterie, 
but  of  the  interests  of  all :  the  men,  in  a  word,  of  the  nation  and  the  law." 
We  wish  all  this,  but  it  is  as  much  for  the  safety  of  the  government 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  *  *  We  protest  loudly  and  strongly 
against  the  idea,  so  false  and  absurd,  which  has  been  lately  spread  by  a 
pamphlet  which  has  excited  a  sensation ;  to  wit,  that  the  Belgians  desire 
to  be  placed  under  the  power  of  the  French.  Facts  only  can  answer 
such  charges :  each  of  us  will  make  it  his  business  to  refute  it  when  the 
case  requires  it* 

'  We  shall  remain  as  we  are,  considering  France  always  as  the  focus  of 
intelligence,  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  ideas,  lofty,  noble  and  generous, 
as  a  true  school  of  mutual  instruction ;  for  all  that  constitutes  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  mankind,  it  shall  be  our  glory  to  be  friendly  to  it,  to  be 
allied  with  it,  and  to  march  always  at  its  side  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
honour.     But  we  repel  with  energy  the  idea  of  its  ruling  over  us. 

'  We  wish  not  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  government,  to  encumber 
its  progress,  to  paralyze  its  force,  to  compromise  its  independence.  We 
wish  simply,  that  it  should  remain  faithful  to  the  laws  it  has  sworn  to 
maintain ;  that  it  should  renounce  its  system  of  legislating  by  proclama« 
tions,  by  circular  instructions  which,  under  the  forms  of  legality,  conceal 
an  arbitrary  power :  that  it  do  not  quibble  us  out  of  the  right  to  use  the 
language  of  our  choice,  and  of  our  civilization :  that  it  acknowledge 
frankly,  the  right  we  undoubtedly  possess,  of  inculcating  the  principles 
by  which  this  social  existence  should  be  guided  ;  that  itself  make  the 
agents  of  its  authority  responsible  for  their  acts;  that  it  restore  to  liberty 
the  writers  it  has  thrown  into  prison,  simply  because  ten  months  ago  they 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  which  all  the  world  is  now  repeating  after  them, 
and  tcT  which  the  government,  if  it  would  avoid  a  crisis,  would  do  well 
to  lend  an  attentive  ear ;  that  lastly,  it  be  more  economical  in  its  ex« 
penses,  and  less  destructive  of  our  fortunes.*— ^Sep.  25tk,  1829- 

In  spite  of  the  logic  of  the  advocates,  and  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  four  of  them  were  condemned.  De  Potter  to  eight 
years  of  banishment,  Tielemans  and  Barthels  to  six  years  of 
banishment,  and  J.  B.  de  Neve  to  five  :  and  each  respectively 
on  their  return,  to  the  same  number  of  years  of  surveillance  by 
the  police. 

In  fact,  the  government  were  determined  to  convict,  and  the 
principal  judge  observed  accidentally,  that  they  should  be  ob- 
liged to  be  severe.  The  system  under  which  they  were  banished 
has  been  continued ;  a  sort  of  crusade  has  been  carried  on  against 
the  press,  and  a  spirit  of  absolutism  shown  itself  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  administration ;  and  had  not  the  new  revolution  taken 
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fMtkal  <^iffe«  »  tocsencv:  c&e  ieanaezaiiT^  or  SEKmaes  «f  iii£. 
rSioalA,  we  tA  %  iUse  «i^  T  Miirir'iiii,  ual  puksed  sx  f  mmif ii^  to  an  in- 
4i<late«i  tIffiMe ;  die  ^^xuis  cf  firriij  ci  obeiEeaee.  al  of  ostooi,  axe 
WfHtunkA^  vvTonet  nad  ambtsna  aze  bceonc  cae  fcomaB  «pns^  «f  actioar 
mt^,  wnX^Mix  exa^Q^uaitkiB,  are  ioae  ol"  due  tniis  c^  the  pKtnie  whi^ 
liarr/f^  at  tbU  vofmneox  j^taeau  to  azir  ooe  who  wiH  open  bis  eres.'— 
Ke4Urlamd4che  GedachUm, 

Tlf^  Mtn^  article  farther  propounds  that — 

'  Th«  i^/i^emment  of  the  Pars  Bas  was,  and  is  a  monardiT.  The  aore* 
f^rn  f;r/w«r  in  the  realm  belongs  to  the  prince.  The  king  is  not  the 
rXtu^  i^  the  eneciJtive  prjwer :  he  reigns  as  a  sorereign  prince^  confmn- 
fihly  t/i  the  laws  of  the  realm.  If  he  has  willed  the  States-general,  it  was/ 
that  til'*.  <liffi;reni'e  of  opinions  should  hare  a  salutary  influence.  What 
\%  ih^;  king?  lie  is  what  the  ancient  counts  were  in  Holland;  he  is  in 
IMtfiiim  whnt  theerotierr>r  of  Austria  and  die  king  of  Spain  were — ^what 
ihf?  mniltholrWfi  Wf;iiM  have  fjcen  hut  for  ingratitude  and  ambition.' 

Wii  muy  (idd  :  Noum  uvon«  change  tout  cela. 

'rii(t  v\\%K\  of  Mfil^inn  (grievances  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  an 
iiiM'Jdiidnil  <luv ;  iiiul  tiie  Hympathies  of  the  English  people  will 
l»n  on  ilm  %\w  of  tilt*  oj)preHHed.  We  cannot  distinctly  see  a 
Mtnii^lil-I'orwttnl  c^onrMoror  freedom  and  good  government  in  the 
IMimi^nl.  involvml  Mliitn  of  iho  Belgian  .question.  Every  act  of 
lli*i  kniu  ni'  Ihn  NnilKtilunclH  fiUn  us  with  disquiet  and  distrust. 
IIm  niivnr  did  juNiico  to  the  Belgian  people  when  they  were  at  his 
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feet,  in  prostrate  submission ;  he  never  held  the  scale  of  equal  law 
between  hifi  northern  and  his  southern  subjects,  when  Belgium 
brought  to  him  her  cheerful  willing  homage ;  and  is  it  likely 
noWj  exasperated  as  he  is  against  what,  in  his  message  to  the 
States-general,  he  has  been  advised  to  call  "  rebellion ;''  now, 
surrounded  by  Dutch  councils^  which  foster  and  fan  every 
Batavian  prejudice,  both  political  and  religious,  against  the 
malcontents  of  the  south — is  it  likely  now,  that  he  should  play 
the  part  of  a  patriot  king.  The  States*general»  in  which  the 
Belgians  are  so  unfairly  represented,  assembled  in  the  Dutch 
capital,  surrounded  by  Dutch  troops,  and  immediately  undei: 
the  eye  of  the  king  and  of  the  court,  will  do  no  Justice  to  the 
aggrieved  parties*  Thus  much  we  may  safely  K)retel.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  wound  will  be  plastered  over ;  but  it  can 
only  be  healed  by  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland;  a 
separation,  at  all  events,  on  all  matters  of  administration  and 
finance.  This  separation  may  for  the  moment  be  opposed,  it 
may  be  delayed,  but  it  is  inevitable  ;  and  if  it  come  not  in  the 
(quietude  of  calm  discussion,  it  will  come  in  the  thunder-storm 
of  another  revolution.  ■  Holland  would  do  well  to  take  to  herself 
the  grace  and  the  glory  of  recognizing,  of  meeting  the  Belgian 
will.  If  she  do  not,  she  is  only  industriously  sowing  what  will 
bring  her  a  harvest  of  sorrows.  If  now,  "  while  it  is  called  to- 
day,  the  claims,  the  most  reasonable  claims  of  the  men  of 
Belgium  are  recognized,  the  world  will  be  well  satisfied  to  see 
the  Belgian  and  Batavian  sceptres  wielded  by  the  House 
of  Orange ;  but  if  wrongs  are  to  be  unredressed,  if'^the  fetters  of 
slavery  are  to  be  rivetted  upon  the  necks  of  millions,  whether ' 
by  the  force  of  arms  or  the  fraud  of  kings,  our  hopes  and  our 
efforts  for  Belgium  will  take  another  direction ;  and  those 
flagitious  contracts— of  which  the  Union  of  Belgium  with 
Holland  was  one,  those  flagitious  contracts,  which  transferred 
nations  from  monarch  to  monarch,  with  less  ceremony  than  if 
they  had  been  stocks  or  stones,  must  undergo  a  more  searching, 
a  more  vigorous  interrogatory. 
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Awr,  TJLf^TtemeU  to  the  Seai  nf  War  U  the  East,  tkromgh  Anna  amd 
the  Crimea,  in  ld29  ;  with  Sketches  of  the  Imperial  Fleet  and  Anmf, 
Perstmal  AdcefUwres,  amd  Charaeteristie  Ameedotes,  Bj  Captaut 
James  EAwsad  Alexander,  (late)  16th  Lancefs,  K.LJS.  MJ^O. 
Cor.  Mem.  S.  A.  £.  and  M.  G.  S.  Aatbor  of  TraT^  in  Ara,  Per* 
aia,  and  Turker.  London.  IS30.  Colboni  and  Bentlj.  2  rob. 
8ro. 

\Y^  ^  noipretend  to  knovr  wliat  all  these  ktters  mean,  with 
which  C^uptain  Alexander  has  graced  his  name  since  he 
faroored  as  witn  his  portrait,  prefixed  to  his  Tcrfome  on  Ara  ; 
hot,  hetne  inteqpreted,  no  doobt,  they  would  torn  oat  yery 
mach  to  his  credit*  There  is  erery  eridence  to  prore  him  a 
most  deserrin^  yoong  officer,  an  enthasiast  in  his  profession, 
and  one  likely,  in  time  to  come,  to  distingaish  himself  by 
wielding  other  instraments  than  pen  and  penciL  His  zeal  ta 
improre  himself  in  his  profession,  led  him  to  encounter  the  diffi* 
calties  presented  in  tTO  way  of  a  trareller  throagh  Russia  to 
the  Seat  of  War ;  and  to  brave  all  the  dangers  from  plague,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine,  when  arrived  there:  we  say  niching  of 
sudden  death,  for  a  soldier  makes  up  his  account  fcnr  that  when 
it  arrives;  but  that  the  hardships  and  annoyances  of  such 
warfare  as  that  here  described  should  be  voluntarily  undergone 
for  the  sake  of  improvement,  strikes  us  at  least  as  a  mark  of 
great  zeal  on  bis  part,  and  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  his 
superiors. 

Besides  giving  us  rare  and  curious  notices  of  the  military 
condition  of  Russia,  the  author  mixed  much  with  the  society  of 
the  country,  and  spoke  some  Russian  :  bis  notices  of  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  people  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable ;  and 
are,  at  least,  invariably  written  in  good  humour :  for  he  seems 
not  to  have  permitted  either  cold,  heat,  or  hunger,  to  affect 
his  temper,  and  to  have  adopted  the  Russian  officer's  maxim, 
Nichavo,  ya  soldat ;  "  its  nothing,  I  am  a  soldier."  Good- 
humour  combined  with  curiosity,  make  a  good  traveller,  and 
it  seemB  that  our  author  adopted  another  Russian  rule,  ''  go 
every  where  till  you  are  stopped."  He  was  rewarded,  for  he  saw 
a  great  deal,  and  as  a  pair  of  epaulets  are  a  universal  passport 
in  Russia^  he  was  seldom  "  stopped  :"  indeed  if  we  may  judge 
from  some  of  his  anecdotes,  like  "  Goosy  Goosy  Gander,  he  went 
up  stairs,  and  down  stairs,  and  into  my  Lady's  Chamber;"  and 
on  one  occasion,  he  was  actually  taken  **  by  the  left  leg  and 
thrown  down  stairs,"  by  an  infuriated  husband  six  feet  high 
and  upwards.  Ife  tells  the  story  of  a  friend  indeed,  but  we  are 
not  to  be  deceived  by  his  inverted  commas  ;  the  warmth  of  the 
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narrator,  and  the  quotations  from  Moore  and  Byron,  to  whom 
he  is  so  partial,  tell  a  different  tale.  Besides,  do  we  not  re- 
member the  comely  youth  of  the  frontispiece  to  the  Travels  in 
Ava ;  and  does  not  every  page  speak  of  the  beauty  of  his 
lancer's  irresistible  uniform  :  it  or  lie  won  even  the  heart  of  a 
postmaster's  wife  in  the  Ukraine,  '*  His  wife  came  up  to  me, 
and  slily  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  ^lass 
of  votki  in  her  room,  to  keep  out  the  cold.  I  merely  tasted  it,  to 
please  her.'*    Modest  lancer  of  the  16th  ! 

We  must  do  captain  Alexander  the  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
his  own  uniform  alone  about  which  he  is  particular,  for  he  has  de* 
scribed  and  criticised  with  infinite  penetration  the  military  dress 
of  every  officer  and  soldier  he  met  with,  and  with  so  much 
minuteness  and  zeal,  that  if  his  title  did  not  stare  us  in  the  face, 
we  should  naturally  take  him  for  a  tailor,  instead  of  a  soldier, 
travelling  for  improvement.  We  read  in  some  tale,  lately,  of  a 
Serjeant  Honderthonk,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  dress-maker  at 
Birmingham,  for  her  attachment  to  the  army :  she  knew  the 
facings  of  every  regiment  that  had  been  quartered  in  that  town 
for  fifteen  years.  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia  confers  the  orders 
of  St.  Vladimir  on  Captain  James  Edward  Alexander,  or  Yacob 
Demitrievitch  as  he  was  called  in  Russia,  as  we  expect,  it  will  be 
chiefly  on  the  score  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  Russian  facings* 
He  is  as  particular  as  a  passport,  and  never  omits  even  a  red  stitch  in 
a  pair  of  pantaloons  :  he  is  singularly  great  in  boots,  and  swells 
to  magnificence  in  the  description  of  bullion  epaulets,  and  bear- 
skin caps.  We  will  quote  by  way  of  example  his  audience  of 
the  Emperor :  who  does  not  see  m  a  moment  that  the  writer, 
James,  the  son  of  Edward,  considers  the  whole  scene  as  a  great 
clothes  shop.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  gentility  of  captain 
Alexander's  lineage,  but  we  should  not  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  Russians,  seeing  his  eye  constant  to  the  slops, 
giving  him  the  title  of  James,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  tailor. 

*  To  one  of  the  immense  exercise  houses,  his  Imperial  Majesty  repairs 
daily  in  winter,  with  the  grs^nd  Duke  Michael,  to  inspect  a  regiment  or 
an  equipage  of  the  fleet.  Accordingly,  I  repaired,  in  uniform,  to  the 
Michaelonsky  exercise  house,  and  found  a  battalion,  a  thousand  strong, 
of  that  splendid  regiment,  the  Semenofisky,  drawn  up  in  three  ranks,  oa 
one  side  of  the  saloon.  At  one  end  was  a  party  of  the  chevalier  Gardes 
in  their  white  jackets  and  helmets :  the  other  was  occupied  by  a  model 
equipage  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  fourth  side  of  the  parallelogram  was  unoc- 
cupied. 

After  having  been  taken  round  by  a  general  officer  to  inspect  the 
troops,  who  were  in  the  most  perfect  order,  one  of  the  folding  doors 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  J^mperor  with  his  illustrious  brother,  and  9^ 
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galaxy  of  generals^  brilliant  with  plomeny  anbroideiy,  and  deeonfciona^ 
galloped  into  the  arena.  His  Imperial  Majes^  was  reeeiyed  with  three 
roulades  of  trumpels,  and  the  presenting  of  armsy  while  he  saluted.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  noble  appearance  of  Nicholas.  In  height,  he 
seemed  to  be  upwards  of  six  feet,  and  of  athletic  make,  his  features 
Roman,  and  his  nose  aquiline.  He  sat  on  his  horse  well,  and  woie  a 
cocked  hat,  with  a  white  and  yellow  feather,  a  plain  green  coat,  widi  a 
pair  of  gold  epaulets  and  green  trousers,  fitting  tight  to  the  shape,  with 
an  edging  of  red  down  the  outer  seams.  His  sword  was  an  infimtry  one*. 
The  Grand  Duke  is  of  the  same  powerful  make  as  the  Emperor,  and 
was  similarly  dressed.  His  features  are  Russian,  and  he  much  leaembles 
the  late  Emperor  Alexander.' 

After  the  troops  bad  been  reviewed,  and  captain  Alexander  pre- 
sented, the  Emperor  "  wrapped  himself  in  a  quilted  cloak,  seate4 
himself  in  a  handsome  single-horse  sledge,  with  a  richlyndressed 
Ivostchich,  and  glided  off  at  a  gallop  towards  the  Winter  palace." 

But  to  turn  to  more  important  matters,  in  which  the  book  is 
far  from  deficient.  War,  the  royal  game  of  war,  is  the  sport 
of  the  Russian  autocrat.  A  vast  camp  supplied  by  slaves  or 
serfs,  seems  to  be  the  correct  description  of  the  Russian  em« 
pire.  The  author  reckons  the  army  of  Russia,  enumerating 
Its  different  bodies,  and  including  the  irregulars,  at  a  million  of 
men.  The  troops  are  perfect  at  drill,  neatly  trimmed,  and 
well  clothed,  but  fed  upon  black  bread  and  salt.  Obedient 
and  docile,  they  follow  wherever  and  against  whatever  they 
are  led,  but  they  appear  to  want  all  the  vigour  and  spring  of 
better  fed  persons ;  they  look  up  to  the  colonel  as  their  father 
and  he  generally  considers  his  regiment  as  his  children ;  they 
listen  to  him  with  reverence,  and  liang  about  to  bear  the  words 
that  drop  from  his  lips. 

But  with  all  the  cares  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  they  seem  to  make  but  inefficient  armies ;  in  the 
late  war  with  Turkey  they  succeeded,  but  chiefly  because  they 
were  opposed  only  m  two  places  with  any  vigour,  at  Shoumla 
and  Varna,  Before  the  latter  place,  we  learn  upon  the  author- 
ity of  captain  Alexander,  that  the  Russians  lost  seventy  thou- 
sand men ;  disease,  of  course,  was  a  great  consumer  of  this 
tremendous  mass  of  physical  existence.  The  two  campaigns^ 
cost  the  Russians  altogether  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  !  And  in  this  second  one,  it  seems  pretty  clear  they 
would  not  have  managed  any  better  than  in  the  first,  without 
the  succour  and  diversion  supplied  by  admiral  Greig's  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  giving  due  credit  to  the  masterly  arrangements 
of  Diebitch  the  Balkan-passer,  whom  the  Russians  call  their 
petU  Nupoleorh    But  what  can  be  expected  from  men  who  eat 
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only  black  bread  ?  *'  From  the  indifferent  food  on  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  subsist/*  says  captain  Alexander,  "  they  are 
much  inferior  in  physical  strength  to  our  men ;  and  as  to  reck- 
less gallantry,  either  displayed  in  storming  a  breach  bristled 
with  every  engine  of  destruction,  or  cutting  out  from  under 
an  enemy  s  battery,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  will  ever  bear  the 
palm  from  all  competitors," — Russians  at  least.  When  the 
author  was  confined  in  quarantine  at  Odessa,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  British  sailors  during  some  very  severe 
weather,  and  the  contrast  of  the  EngUsh  and  Russian  sailors 
was  very  remarkable.  "  Whilst  the  latter  stood  shivering  in 
a  corner  in  their  great  coats,  the  blue-jackets  formed  two  sides, 
pelted  one  another  at  a  famous  rate  with  snow-balls,  and  prac- 
tised all  manner  of  practical  jokes  on  one  another  when  they 
landed  for  their  provisions."  The  children  of  the  sea  thus  dis- 
coursed— *'  Vm  blest  if  this  i'nt  thundering  cold,"  said  a  stout 
fore-top-man  to  his  mess-mate.  "D^^n  it,  it  would  not  be 
Russia  without  snow,^'  said  the  other,  '*  Suppose  they  let  us 
freshen  hawse  with  a  gallon  of  rum  ?"< — "  Where  are  we  to  get 
it  ?  Pigtail-juice  is  the  only  liquor  we'll  have  till  we  go  aboard 
— but  keep  a  look-out  for  the  bears — I  say,  won't  we  have  a 
crack  at  them  ?  D — n  me  but  I'll  have  a  fist  in  the  fun  !  Curse 
the  frost !  Beat  to  quarters  and  let's  have  another  shy  at  the 
snow-balls — Fire  away>  my  men  !"  Sweet  as  when  the  Nereid 
winds  her  sounding  snell,  is  this  prattle  of  the  boy-dolphins. 
The  Slavonian  race  listen  and  obey ;  such  is  their  habit 

After  sailing  about  a  good  deal  with  admiral  Greig,  and  wit- 
nessing a  considerable  number  of  successful  descents  on  the 
shore,  the  author  procures  means  of  being  forwarded  to  Head«> 
quarters ;  where,  after  incurring  some  awkward  suspicions,  he 
is  at  length  introduced  to  the  field-marshal  Diebitch. 

'After  making  myself  as  gay  as  the  uniform  of  the  l6th  would  enable  me, 
I  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Diebitch,  who  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  same  house  to  which  I  had  been  conducted  in  the  morning.  On 
mounting  the  stair-case  I  was  shewn  into  a  large  hall,  open  on  one 
side ;  in  this  about  a  do^en  officers  were  promenading,  dressed  in  their 
green  sartouts  and  wearing  their  swords.  Several  came  up  and  spoke 
to  me,  and  examined  my  regimentals  with  great  minuteness.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  side  door  opened,  and  a  personage  advanced  towards  us,  on 
seeing  whom,  all  the  officers  fell  back  to  attention,  and  saluted  him  with 
repeated  bows.  The  object  of  their  respect  was  a  little  man  with  an 
aquiline  nose  and  florid  complexion;  his  hair  was  dishevelled  and 
streamed  from  his  head  like  a  meteor.  He  also  was  dressed  iu  a  green 
double-breasted  surtout  and  trousers,  and  wore  round  his  neck  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew,  and  at  his  button-hole  the  black  and  yellow  ribband 
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of  St.  George.  Advancing  towards  me,  bowings  he  said  he  was  happj 
to  sec  mc  in  a  camp.     This  was  Diebitch  Zabalkansky. 

'  We  then  adjourned  to  the  dining-hall :  it  was  a  comfortable  room, 
with  a  divan  round  three  sides>  the  walls  painted  with  flowers,  and  the 
roof  of  trellice  work ;  in  the  centre^  a  fountain  poured  out  a  gurglmg 
rill  into  a  marble  basin.  The  field-marshal  seated  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  long  table^  and  his  guests  took  their  places  on  chairs  of  every  shape. 
Two  general  officers  were  on  Diebitch's  right  and  left^  and  I  was  placed 
next  to  my  examiner,  Danilefisky.  The  Russian  dishes^  which  were 
handed  rounds  were  dressed  with  an  over-abundance  of  rich  sauce. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  some  time.  At  last,  the  field-marshal,  after 
^tisfying  his  appetite,  addressed  himself  to  those  on  either  hand. 

'  The  count  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  Turkish  artillery,  and  their 
superiority  of  practice  by  land  over  that  by  sea.  He  then  turned  to 
me^  and  asked  regarding  the  Burman  and  Persian  warfare ;  then  touch<P 
ing  the  pay  of  officers  in  India^  the  amount  of  which  was  hardly  credit* 
ed  ;  for  a  Russian  colonel,  in  command  of  a  regiment,  receives  about 
150/.  per  annum,  whereas  many  subalterns  on  the  staff  in  the  East 
receive  between  600/.  and  800/.  The  count  then  said^  that  though  the 
Russian  military  system  was  considered  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
yet  that  in  one  point  the  English  was  preferable ;  viz.^  in  a  senior 
department  at  the  Military  College^  of  which  officers  could  become 
students,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'  At  this  entertainment,  as  at  similar  ones  at  which  I  had  been  pre-* 
sent  in  Russia,  there  was  hardly  a  word  spoken  except  by  the  chiefs 
No  man  held  social  communing  with  his  neighbours,  but  every  eye  was 
turned  to  the  count ;  his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  his  jokes  laughed  at,  as  if  by  fugle.  I  made  several 
attempts  to  draw  my  neighbours  into  conversation,  but  it  was  unavail.. 
ing;  for  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  to  take  off  attention  from  the 
field-marshal ;  so,  like  the  rest,  I  listened  to  him,  arrectis  aurihus'^^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

This  is  not  a  pleasing  picture  of  Russian  military  manners, 
and,  by  the  side  of  French  and  English  frankness,  becomes 
absolutely  odious  ;  it  even  seems  foreign  to  the  character  of  a 
soldier,  but  we  presume  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  autocracy. 

With  all  the  tremendous  preparations  of  Russia,  and  the 
great  number  of  its  troops  that  we  hear  of  at  the  period  of  which 
our  author  speaks,  when  they  were  proceeding  against  Adrian- 
ople  (in  the  beginning  of  October),  there  were  only  eight  thou- 
sand effective  men  at  head-quarters ;  for,  of  the  thirty  thousand 
that  had  crossed  the  Balkan,  at  least  nine  thousand  were  sick 
and  dying  with  plague  and  fever ;  and  thirteen  thousand  men 
kept  up  the  communication  between  the  coast,  the  Balkan,  and 
head- quarters. 

Captain  Alexander's  style  is  a  very  careless  one,  and  when  h^ 
writes  his  despatches,  should  that  day  arrivei  we  counsel  him  to 
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be  more  careful  of  his  pronoun  relatives,  and  other  grammatical 
proprieties.  He  makes  some  apology  for  negligence,  but  even 
a  careful  perusal  of  his  MSS.  must  have  led  him  to  the  correc- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  inaccuracies  of  language. 


Art.  K.^^Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.    By  an  Antiquary.      Smith. 

Elder,  and  Co.     1827. 

Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
State  of  London  Bridge,  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee.     1820,1821. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Lords  Committees,  on  the 
Approaches  to  London  Bridge :  and  Appendix  to  the  Minutes. 
1829. 

XT  ERE  will  have  been,  by  the  time  this  job  is  done  with,  an 
•*•■*•  expenditure  of  some  three  millions  of  public  money. 
Let  us  see  for  what  good  end. 

A  bridge,  like  every  other  work  of  art.  Is  either  useful  or 
ornaments,  or  both,  or  neither.  The  bridge  between  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  over  the  penned-up  water  which 
used  to  trickle  through  two  or  three  holes  in  the  wall,  has  been 
built  for  ornament  only  ;  it  was  clearly  not  wanted  for  utility* 
The  old  wooden  bridge  at  Putney  has  long  been  useful :  nobody 
will  call  it  omamentaL  The  Suspension-bridge  at  Hammersmith 
is  both  useful  and  ornamental :  useful  as  shortening  the  distance 
from  London  to  Richmond  and  Hampton ;  ornamental  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  a  beautiful  work  of  art*  A  bridge  that  is 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  is  a  Chinese  bridge  over  a  royal 
fish-pond,  interdicted  to  all  but  royalty,  which  never  sets  foot  on 
it.  The  new  London  Bridge  will  be  more  ornamental  than  the 
old  one  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  antiquaries  and  lovers  of  the 
picturesque.  It  will  be  in  some  respects  as  useful, to  those  who 
pass  over  it,  though  far  less  convenient  to  many,  without  being 
more  so  to  any.  The  increased  utility,  if  any,  will  be  in  the 
enlarged  waterway.  We  shall  inquire  whether,  on  this  ground, 
a  sufficient  case  has  been  made  out  for  demolishing  the  old 
structure,  with  its  nineteen  irregular  arches,  and  setting 
up  the  new  one,  with  its  "five  beautiful  elliptical  arches, 
constructed  on  the  most  scientific  principles  of  any  arches  in 
Europe  :*'  to  borrow  the  words  of  a  paragraph,  which  we  may 
suppose  somebody  paid  for  very  handsomely,  as  it  appeared 
simultaneously  in  all  the  newspapers  of  one  morning.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  we  have  got  nothing  by  it  but  a  pretty  toy, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  see  how  much  it  is  to  cost,  who  is  tQ 
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pay  for  it,  and  how  the  whole  concern  has  been  schemed  and 
executed. 

The  old  London  Bridge*  was  begun  in  1176,  and  finished  in 
1209.  It  was  built  on  such  unscientific  principles^  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  carried  away  before  it  was  finished,  when  it  was 
finished,  and  at  any  given  time  Subsequently  ;  but  partly  by  the 
awkward  contrivances  of  barbarous  men,  partly  by  its  own 
obstinacy,  it  has  stood  six  centuries  and  a  quarter,  amidst  the 
perpetual  prophecies  of  disinterested  engineers  that  it  could  not 
stand  any  longer :  while  one  bridge  after  another,  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  river,  in  which  no  son  of  science  had  espied  a 
flaw,  has  wilfully  tumbled  to  pieces,  by  the  sinking  of  the  piers,  or 
the  yielding  of  the  abutments,  in  despite  of  the  most  mathemat- 
ical demonstrations  of  the  absurdity  and  impropriety  of  such  a 
proceeding.f 

During  the  six  centuries  and  a  quarter  of  its  existence, 
London  Bridge-  has  undergone  many  changes,  and  projector^ 
have  always  been  busy  in  proposing  more.  The  waterway  haft 
been  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  water-works,  which  wanted 
a  head  of  water  for  a  fall  to  turn  the  wheels ;  widened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  navigation,  which  wanted  a  broad  and  safe  passage 
through  the  bridge ;  contracted  a^aiii  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation,  which  wanted  a  head  ot  water  to  give  a  sufficient 
depth  during  the  latter  half  of  the  ebb.  These  two  last  wants 
of  the  navigation,  being  incompatible,  have  oscillated  in  petitionei 
and  counter-petitions,  for  keeping  up  the  head  of  water,  or  for 
making  a  clear  waterway.    Committee  after  Committee  of  the 

» 

•  Previously  to  this  stone  bridge  there  was  a  wooden  bridge,  which  had 
existed,  as  some  suppose,  from  994 :  having  of  course  required  and  received 
great  and  frequent  repairs. 

t  The  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Stsunes  is  a  notable  instance  of  this 
perversity  in  brute  matter.  About  thirty  years  ago  there  was,  at  this  place, 
a  wooden  bridge,  which  was  condemned,  and  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches 
was  built  just  below  it.  This  was  scarcely  finished,  when  the  piers  sunk, 
and  the  arches  cracked  ;  luckily  in  time  to  stop  the  removal  of  the  con- 
demned wooden  bridge,  which,  it  was  discovered,  might  be  trusted  titt 
another  new  bridge  was  completed.  It  was  now  taken  for  granted  that  the 
bed  of  the  river  could  not  support  piers,  and  an  iron  brieve  of  one  arcb^ 
with  comely  stone  abutments,  spanned  the  Thames  with  infinite  grace.  But 
this  again  had  scarcely  been  opened,  when,  under  the  pressure  of  a  herd  of 
cattle,  the  arch  stove-in  the  Middlesex  abutment,  and  again,  luckily,  in 
time  to  stop  the  removal  of  the  wooden  bridge,  which,  it  was  again  found, 
would  serve  till  the  completion  of  a  third  new  edifice.  This  was  a  wooden 
bridge  with  an  iron  railing ;  of  which  the  piles  rotted  with  a  celerity  quite 
edifying :  and  now,  after  repeated  repairs,  this  is  condemned  in  its  turn, 
and  another  stone  bridge  is  in  progress,  and  nearly  completed,  which  will 
of  course  last  tiU  Doomsday* 
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Corporation  of  London  and  of  the  Parliament,  have  had  before 
them  persons,  statements,  and  plans,  exhausting  all  modes, 
anticipating  aJl  consequences,  and  computing  all  expenses  of 
change.  This  accumulated  wisdom  of  evidence,  havmg  been 
digested  by  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  nation  in  1821,  the 
New  Bridge  is  the  result. 

The  waterworks  are  gone :  the  starlings  will  go  :  there  will  be 
a  clear  waterway :  no  more  lives  and  property  will  be  lost  in 
shooting  the  bridge  :  and  the  new  structure  wiU  have  been  com* 
pleted  in  a  manner  that  will  make  it  an  egregious  impertinence 
to  doubt  of  its  eternal  duration.  Nothing  but  an  earthquake 
can  disturb  it. 

The  first  advantage  gained  is  the  clear  waterway,  and  the 
consequent  saving  of  life  and  property  in  the  passage  under  the 
bridge. 

First,  of  life.  There  is  a  return,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  1821,  of  Coroner's  Inquests  on  persons  drowned  in 
passing,  or  attempting  to  pass,  through  London  Bridge,  from 
1 800  to  1 820  inclusive.  The  number  is  eighteen  for  twenty-one 
years  ;  not  one  per  annum*  It  would  have  been  well  to  have 
called  at  the  same  time  for  a  return  of  the  inquests  on  personii 
drowned  in  passing,  or  attempting  to  pass,  through  Chelsea 
Reach.  We  take  it  the  result  would  have  been  as  S)nnidabley 
We  should  like  also  to  see,  by-and-by,  a  return  of  the  numbee 
of  lives  lost  during,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  building  of  the 
new  bridge  and  the  removing  of  the  old  one.  We  should  ex-* 
pect  that  the  comparison  would  shew  anything  but  an  economy 
of  life. 

Amongst  the  papers  in  the  same  Appendix,*  we  find  the 
evidence  of  some  lightermen  on  the  loss  of  life  and  property  at 
London  Bridge.  One  of  these  gentry  estimated  the  loss  of 
lives  at  twenty,  another  at  thirty,  annually ;  one  estimated  the 
annual  loss  of  property  at  20,000/.,  another  at  40,000/.  Recti- 
fying their  opinions  on  loss  of  life  by  the  coroner's  returns  (after 
makmg  allowance  for  bodies  not  found)  and  by  all  the  specific 
facts  we  can  discover  in  the  evidence,  and  applying  the  same 
principles  to  their  opinions  on  loss  of  property,  we  conclude, 
that  in  setting  down  the  loss  of  life  at  two,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty at  3,000/.  per  annum,  we  greatly  over-estimate  both. 

We  will  cite  from  the  evidence  a  specimen  of  accidents  in 
both  classes  :  and  first,  of  loss  of  life. 

Thomas  Robinson  and  another  man  were  rowing  their  master 
and  liis  son  from  Vauxhall  to  Deptford,  at  midnight. 


«hi' 
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'  We  came>  says  Robinson^  past  St  Mary  Overy's  Churcli,  and  I 
heard  St.  Mary  Overy's  dock  strike  a  quarter  after  twelve.  I  told  him 
we  had  better  stop,  for  the  bridge  roared,  it  was  not  safe  to  go  through* 
He  said,  we  will  lie  by  for  a  while  ;  and  we  pulled  to  the  Old  Swan> 
and  made  fast  to  a  craft  below  the  stairs :  we  waited  there  about  half  an 
hour.  My  master  says  to  me,  it  is  flood.  No,  says  I,  it  is  not  flood. 
He  says,  it  was  flood  to-day  at  Deptford  at  a  quarter  after  ten.  I  said, 
No^  it  was  not,  for  I  was  on  the  Causeway  a  quarter  before  eleven,  and 
there  was  no  flood  had  made.  The  answer  he  made  was.  You  know 
best  then ;  I  know  it  is  flood.  As  such  I  shoved  the  boat  ofi*,  and  we 
lowed  out  into  the  stream.  Being  dark,  he  looked  at  the  middle  lights 
{£  the  centre  arch  to  shoot  it :  it  was  so  dark  we  could  not  see  any  other 
arch.  I  was  shooting  it ;  the  boat  went  down  that  declivity ;  she  took  in 
80  much  water  that  she  filled  the  lower  side  with  the  surf.  The  boat 
upset  and  turned  over ;  my  master  and  his  son  and  the  mate  were 
drowned."  * — Minutes  of  Evidence,  Commons,  1820 — ^p.  18. 

Is  it  possible  to  preserve  such  desperate  rashness  as  this  from 
accidents  ?  London  Bridge  can  be  passed  with  safety  down- 
wards, on  the  flood  tide,  only  on  what  i<t  literally  the  nick  of 
time — the  few  minutes  during  which  the  water  is  level,  or  nearly 
so,  and  not  flowing  forcibly  upwards.  This  point  of  time  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertam  from  above  bridge  even  in  the  day,  and  the 
attempt  to  hit  it  in  a  night  totally  dark,  without  knowledge  even 
of  the  computed  time  of  flood,  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  other  result.  Most  of  the  accidents  detailed  in  the 
evidence  are  of  this  description,  and  are  such  as  common 
prudence  might  have  avoided. 

Next,  of  loss  of  property.  The  following  is  a  memorandum 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Pegge  : — 

*  1814:  January  15.  Saturday  evening,  about  half-past  six  o'clock, 
put  J.  Bencroft,  our  lighterman,  in  the  Martha  barge,  laden  with  fourteen 
chaldrons  of  coals,  then  lying  off"  the  Tower,  to  take  home  to  Old  Barge 
House  Wharf  (I  came  up  in  this  barge,  thinking  it  would  be  safer  than 
coming  up  in  the  skifi*).  While  driving  up  a  little  below  London  Bridge, 
with  several  other  barges,  heard  a  confused  noise  of  men,  upon  and  under 
the  bridge,  of  •'  keep  your  barge  to  the  southward ;''  others  said,  "  keep 
to  the  northward."  The  lighterman  put  the  barge's  head  to  shoot  the 
great  arch,  but  was  prevented  from  going  through  by  Messrs.  Johnson's 
barge  and  a  quantity  of  ice^  and  she  sunk  with  several  others.'—- 
CommoTis,  1820 — ^page  7» 

Here  was  total  darkness  and  the  river  covered  with  floating 
ice.  A  few  days  after  this  date  there  was  a  fair  on  the  Thames. 
There  is  scarcely  a  bridge  between  London  and  Oxford  under 
which  barges  have  not  been  sunk  in  floods  and  frosts.  The  only 
conclusion  we  should  draw  from  the  accidents  we  have  cited 
(and  the  majority  of  the  accidehts  in  the  evidence  may  be  classed 
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with  them)  would  be,  that  there  can  be  very  little  danger  in 
daylight  and  ordinary  circumstances,  where,  in  darkness  and 
extraordinary  circumstances,  danger  is  so  readily  risked  by  men 
who  have  been  familiar  with  the  navigation  for  years.  This  con-^ 
elusion  is  borne  out  by  some  pretty  old  practitioners ;  one  or 
two  of  whom  we  shall  cite. 
Mr,  James  Grant— 

*  How  many  craft  are  you  master  of^?— -Twenty-one  or  twenty-two. 

*  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  navigating  the  river 
through  London  Bridge  ? — About  twenty-six  years. 

'  Has  your  practice  of  going  through  been  frequent  or  casual  ?— ' 
Frequent,  both  during  the  night  and  day.  At  all  times  of  tide,  and  at 
all  times  of  night  and  day. 

'  During  this  period  of  years  have  you  met  with  any  serious  acci« 
dents  ? — Nq. 

'  Have  you  seen  accidents  happen  to  other  craft  ? 

*  »  «  *  *  * 

I  have  seen  accidents  very  often  happen  at  the  bridge  through  careless- 
ness. I  believe  most  of  the  accidents  happen  through  carelessness/-^ 
Commons,  1821— pp.  19*  20. 

Mr.  William  Waller,  the  next  witness, 

'  Had  passed  through  the  bridge  for  twenty  years,  four  or  five  times 
a  week,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  had  never  met  with 
an  accident.' — ^p.  24. 

Mr.  J,  W.  Goss^  wharfinger,  was  addressed  with  this  ques* 

tion:  - 

^  Have  you  yourself  received  any  damage  from  the  bridge  in  its  pre-* 
sent  unfortunate  state? — I  believe,  about  three-and-tlpclQr  years  ago, 
my  lighterman,  or  a  man  who  stowed  a  cask  in  a  skiff  fore  and  aft, 
instead  of  athwart,  did  not  secure  it  sufficiently ;  and  going  through  at 
the  tail  of  a  lug-boat,  the  boat  got  a  cant  and  turned  the  cask  out. 

'  And  that  was  owing  to  the  bad  stowage  of  the  cask  in  your  skiff? 
— Entirely :  it  was  the  only  accident  I  ever  had  that  I  paid  for. 

'  How  many  years  is  that  ago  ? — Thirty-three  years  ago  ;  and  I 
have  been  at  the  wharf  where  1  now  am  three-and-forty  years,  and  do 
not  believe  I  have  paid  51.  of  damage  for  forty  years ;  and  I  think  I  sent 
as  many  craft  through  as  Mr.  Sills. 

*  How  many  craft  a  day  ?— Two  or  three  on  an  ebb  tide,  and  two 
or  three  on  a  flood  tide,  every  day  and  every  ni^ht.'-— Co^ramon^,  1821, 
p.  70. 

James  Kelly,  lighterman,  [p.  17.]  had  lost  a  cask  in  a  some* 
what  similar  manner,  and  this  was  his  only  accident  in  forty 
years. 

AH  sorts  of  persons  most  familiar  with  the  bridge  and  the 
river,  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years,  were  interrogated  as  to 
all  the  accidents  they  had  experienced,  seen,  or  heard  of ;  and 
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those  who  had  sottained  loBses  famished  al^coonts  of  the 
amount.  Patting  this  mass  of  evidence,  hearsay  and  ^,  toge* 
ther,  we  are  satisfied  that  two  lives  and  3000/.  per  annum, 
woidd  be  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
at  London  Bridge ;  and  that  not  the  bridge  itself,  but  the  rash- 
ness and  impatience  of  the  sufferers,  caused  the  great  majority 
of  the  accidents. 

But  admitting  this  amoant  of  damage  (or  any  other  amount 
that  any  one  may  please  to  assume)  to  be  a  cogent  argument 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  water-way,  two  other  questionis  arisen 
First,  are  there  no  countervailing  reasons,  from  probable  damage 
of  other  kinds,  resulting  from  such  enlargement  ?  and  secondly. 
Could  not  the  requisite  enlargement  have  been  obtained  by 
altering  the  old  bridge,  as  e^ctually,  as  securely,  and  more 
economically,  than  by  building  a  new  one  ? 

The  certain  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  water- 
way-will be,  that  the  tide  above-bridge  will  ebb  lower  and  flow 
l^igner :  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree. 
Some  have  calculated  that  the  spring-tides  will  flow  two  feet 
higher :  others,  that  the  additional  rise  will  be  ei^ht  inches  only. 

The  difference  of  level  on  high  water  spring  tides,  at  a  little 
ea3tward  and  westward  of  London  Briage,  was  stated  as  an 
established  fact  in  the  Report  of  Dance  and  others  to  the  Bridge 
Committee  in  November  1814,  to  be  two  feet.*  This  statement 
was  followed  by  a  decided  opinion,  that  no  injury  to  the  upper 
banks  would  result  from  the  additional  rise.  The  reporti 
indeed,  contemplated  a  great  enlargement,  but  not  a  total  open- 
ing, of  the  waterway. 

The  late  Mr.  Rennie  thought,  in  1810,  that 

*  *  If  London  Bridge  were  removed,  some  part  of  the  river  banks, 
from  Westminster  up  to  Chelsea^  would  require  to  be  raised  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches ;  but  that  it  would  liot  be  attended  with  any  great 
expense.  He  did  not  think  that  the  higher  flow  would  fiU  any  ware- 
houses or  cellars,  but  if  so,  he  would  be  glad  to  raise  his  own  wharf  for  • 
the  sake  of  the  improved  navigation/ — Commons,  1821,  p.  99. 

**  For  the  sake  of  the  improved  navigation ;"  not  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  hand  ip  the  new  bridge  :  which  would,  howeter, 
afford  very  good  compensation^  for  the  expense  of  rtafoug^m. 
wharf.  '  '•  - '/ 

"  The  high- water  line,"  says  iProfessor  Barlow,t  "  has  a^.iMIl 
from  London  Docks  to  London  Bridge  of  1^  inch  at  spril!y(; 
tides,  but  it  is  a  dead  level  at  high  water  neap  tides,  as  k  is  ttU^^ 

•  Commons,  1821,  pp.  89—90.  *    "^ 

t  Jameson's  Bdiaburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.    ]826-7«  IL  49. 
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between  the  London  Docks  aiid  BlaCkwalL  And  from  London 
Bridge  to  Richmondj  the  high  water  mark  is,  according  to  the 

survey  of  Mr.  Giles,  the  city  surveyor,  one  dead  level :"" 

• ^'  so  that,  at  a  medium  8pring*tide«  we  may  expect  the 

high- water  mark  from  the  bridge  upwards  to  Richmond,  to  be 
higher  by  about  13  inches  than  it  is  at  present."  This  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  13  inches  are  penned  up  below  London 
Bridge  at  the  high  water  of  medium  spring«tides.  There  is, 
however,  much  more  than  is  here  noticed  to  bq  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  medium  spring* tides,  but  of  the  highest 
spring-tides :  those  which  follow  the  autumnal,  and  precede  tha 
vernal  equinox,  and  which  are  the  highest  of  the  year  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  and  tho^e  of  any  of  the  intermediate 
winter  months,  when  a  great  land  flood  meets  the  top  of  a 
spring-tide ;  as  in  December  1821,  when,  even  with  the  mighty 
rampart  of  the  old  bridge  keeping  back  a  great  mass  of  tide- 
water, immense  damage  was  done,  all  along  both  sides  of  the 
river,  from  Westminster  upwards  on  the  Middlesex  side,  and 
from  London  Bridge  upwards  on  the  Surrey  side.  The  question 
to  be  asked  is,  whether  disasters  of  this  kind,  which  have 
hitherto  been  rare,  will  not  probably  become  frequent  when  the 
dam  of  the  old  bridge  is  removed  ?  If  so,  the  banks  will  re« 
quire  raising ;  and  if  so,  by  whom  is  such  raising  to  be  paid 
for  ?  By  those  who  cause  the  damage  ?  By  those  wbo  sustain 
it  ?  Or  (as  we  shall  see  the  new  bridge  is  to  be  paid  for),  by 
some  unfortunate  third  party  who  has  nothing^ to  do  with  it  ? 

*'  I  shall  not  enter  farther/'  says  Professor  mrlow,  **  into  the 
probable  changes  which  the  removal  of  the  bridge  may  occa- 
sion. A  short  time  will  decide  the  question  by  the  best  of  all 
tests,  actual  experience.'* 

No  doubt :  "  Experience  teaches,"  and  so  forth.  But  it  will 
be  poor  consolation  to  a  man,  who  sees  the  b^st  part  of  his  pro- 
perty suddenly  laid  under  water,  that  philosophers,  who  could 
not  foresee  the  case  in  its  causes,  will  be  able,  when  it  is  past 
remedy,  to  expound  it  in  its  effects. 

The  committees  of  1820  and  1821,  did  not  take  the  right 
WA^tO  seek,  and  certainly  did  Qoi  obtain,  any  evidence  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  a  rational  msHj  Whetlier  scientific  or  practical, 
of  the  probable  differtpoi  Ujnt  wjU  be  made  in  the  rise  of  the 
tides  above  bridge  byil^gjogmoT^l  of  the  dajn.  One  person  had 
measured  the  difllience  of  the  big^i-water  line  on  each  side  oT 
the  old  bridge/  tftnd^^otind  it  to  be  eight  inches  :  another  had 
measured  it  on  anbther  occasion,  and  found  it  to  be  thirteen 
inches  i  others  wefe  satisfied^  that  fcom  9ome  little  distance  be- 
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Vm  tbe  brid^  to  some  Ihde  distaoee  •bote  it,  the  diffierenoe 
was  two  feet :  pattmg:  all  which  togedier,  we  shooM  set  down 
the  ^iiStmvkCst  of  lerel  at  a  medimn  of  fifteen  inches ;  we  shoold 
opine  that  fifteen  inches  additional  rise  would  be  considered 
too  much  bj  those  nho  had  the  spring-tides  at  their  doocs,  or 
on  their  premises,  already :  and  we  shoald  still  see,  that  the 
mere  difference  of  lerel,  within  a  limited  space  abore  and  bdow 
an  obstruction^  is  only  one  element  in  the  computation  of  the 
probable  flow  of  the  tide :  and  if  the  examinants  do  not  appear 
to  hare  thooght  of  anv  other,  it  only  shews,  that  *'  there  are 
more  things  in  heayen  and  earth  than  are  dramed  of  in  their 
philosophy/' 

The  flow  of  the  tide  op  a  rirer  is  the  propagation  of  a  wave: 
and  the  higher  the  tide  ascends,  (thoa^  with  occasional  varia* 
tions)  the  greater  is  the  height  of  the  high-water  line  above  that 
of  the  high  water  of  the  sea.*  The  high  water  at  London  Bridge, 
as  ascertained  by  experiments  daring  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey, is  eighty  feet  abore  the  high  water  at  the  If  ore.  Any  great 
obstruction  diminishes  or  destroys  this  natural  ascent  of  the 
high-water  line,  by  breaking  the  impulse  at  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  lessening  the  volume  which  passes  it. 

By  removing  the  dam  of  the  old  bndge,  the  impulse  will  be 
greatly  increased,  and  the  volume  of  water  passing  upwards  will 
be  doubled.  The  area  at  high  water  will  be  increased  from 
7;J60  feet  to  14,500.t  The  high-water  line  from  London 
Bridge  to  Richmond  is  at  present  a  dead  level.  The  obstruc- 
tion is  the  only  cause  that  can  be  assigned,  for  the  ascent 
of  the  hi^h-water  line  stopping  at  the  bridge.  The  dead  level 
will  be  raised  about  fifteen  mches,  but  the  unbroken  impulse,  and 
the  double  volume  of  water,  will  in  all  probability  cause  the  high- 
water  line  to  ascend  from  London  to  llichmond  in  the  same  pro« 
portion  as  from  the  Nore  to  London.  This  is  at  least  highly 
probable:  and  if  experience  should  confirm  the  theory,  the 
mischief  that  will  ensue  defies  calculation.  Logs  of  maho^ny 
will. swim  about  Bankside;  kitchen-fires  will  be  extinguished 
in  Lambeth ;  cabbages  will  be  submerged,  and  melon-frames 
floated  ofl*  at  Millbank ;  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh's  beautiful 
villa  at  Richmond,  will  become  a  ''house  of  pleasaunce"  for 
Naiads :  and  our  two-tailed  friends  will  be  set  paddling  about 
Westminster  Hall,  and  sending  forth  sounds  as  choral,  though 


•  ride  Ncwtoni  Principla,  Tom.  III.,  Propos.  24 :  Theor.  19,  pp.  92-98 : 
Ed.  Olas^.  1822.— Buttt.  PriiKripes  (Vlfydrauliques.— Articles  Tide  and 
liiver :  Eiicycl.  Brit. — llobison'g  Mechanical  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  p,  357. 

t  Commons^  1821^  pp.  104^  5. 
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not  as  musical,  as  those  which  Aristophanes  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  the  Frogs  of  the  Styx. 

The  effect  on  the  ebb  will  be,  that  during  several  hours  of 
every  tide,  the  river  above  bridge  will  be  at  least  as  low  as  it  now. 
is  at  the  lowest  water  of  spring-tides.  These  several  hours,  the 
latter  half  of  the  ebb,  are  those  during  which  it  is  now  dangerous 
to  pass  the  bridge :  but  what  will  the  navigation  have  gained, 
by  having  that  which  is  now  dangerous  made  impossible? 

The  long  existence  of  the  dam  has  also  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  bridge.  There  is  a  point  just  above  the 
old  bridge  where  the  bed  of  the  river  becomes  suddenly  lo\\rer :  and 
at  this  point  there  will  be,  iii  the  latter  ebb,  a  shallow  rapid,  till 
the  upper  channel  is  deepened.  It  may  be  deepened  by 
dred^ng;  if  not,  the  current  will  wear  it  down,  and  the  result 
of  this  will  be,  to  endanger  the  stability  of  all  the  other  bridges, 
and  to  incur  the  risk,  that  their  piers  may  be  gradually  under- 
mined, unless  protected  by  costly  operations.  •- 

Now  let  us  suppose  all  these  objections  over-ruled,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  enlarged  waterway  established  :  the  necessity  for 
a  new  bridge  remains  to  be  proved. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  of  opinion,  that  eighteen  arches 
of  the  old  bridge,  might  with  perfect  safety  be  thrown  into  nine; 
by  removing  every  alternate  pier.  Mr.  Labelye,  in  1746,  pro- 
posed removing  the  starlings  and  casing  the  piers  with  three  or 
four  feet  thickness  of  Portland  stone.  In  tne  year  1769,  the 
present  centre  arch  was  constructed,  by  removing  a  pier  and 
throwing  two  arches  into  one,  and  it  has  been,  at  subsequent 
periods,  proposed  to  extend  this  process  to  two,  or  three,  or  four 
new  arches,  or  even  to  the  full  extent  of  nine  proposed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  safety  and  effi- 
cacy of  this  operation  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
mind  not  predetermined  on  a  job. 

The  Report  of  Messieurs  Dance  and  Foulds,  in  1799,  describes 
the  starlings  as  in  a  state  of  perfect  security,  and  certain  to  be 
kept  so  with  due  attention  ;  and  the  general  mass  and  body  of 
the  masonry  as  in  a  state  likely  to  last  for  ages.* 

We  shall  now  collect  a  few  opinions  respecting  the  strength 
of  the  piers,  and  their  capacity  to  endure  the  process  of  throwing 
two  arches  into  one. 

Mr.  Dance,  1799,  thought 

'  The  piers  of  the  centre  arch,  which  had  already  endured  this  operation, 
were  still  strong  enough  to  bear  the  raising  of  the  centre  arch  to  double 
its  actual  height/— Common*,  p.  469. 

•  Commons,  1799,  p.  469. 
VOL,  xiiu-^-^Westminster  Review.  2  e 
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Mr.  William  Chapman^  Ciril  Engineer,  gave  his  opinion, 
(1821):  that 

*  The  waterway  of  the  old  bridge  might  be  enlarged  with  perfect 
safety,  and  that  the  bridge,  so  altered,  would  last  for  age«  with  due 
attention.'— Commpfw,  1 821,  p.  47* 

Mr.  James  Walker,  Engineer,  the  builder  of  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
being  asked : 


f  rr^ 


Would  you  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  try  the  experimeat  of  the  alter-i 
ations,  without  ooffer  dams  ?'  answered,  "  Certainly :  because  those  piers 
and  starlings  have  Itood  sijL  hundred  years,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
Settled,  and  there  is  BO  indication  of  h."  *  *  *  *  *  *  "Then 
yo^  pledge  your  professional  reputation,  that  it  would  be  a  better  plan 
to  make  an  alteration  on  the,  old  piers,  than  to  build  a^  new  bridge 
entirely  ?" — "  I  think  it  might  be  made  as  secure  Upon  the  present  piers 
and  starlings,  as  the  foundation  of  any  new  bridge.  " -^Commons,  18S1> 
p.  64. 

'  Mr*  Thomas  Piper,  Stone-mason  to  the  Corporation  of;  London, 
was  asked : 

*  "  After  eighteen  years  experience,  and  this  [recent]  examination,  have 
you,  or  have  you  not,  any  doubt  of  the  foundation  of  London  Bridge 
supporting  the  proposed  superstructure  }"^^"  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  Up<h% 
the  subject;  and  the  reasbuof  my  feeling  confident  is,  that,  whatever 
imperfections  or  blemishes  there  may  be  in  the  bridge,  there  is  not  the 
least  indication  c^  any  having  arisen  from  the  yielding  of  the  foundation; 
and  I  tliink  the  experiment  which  has  been  made,  in  turning  the  present 
great  arch,  fully  justifies  the  belief,  that  the  arches  that  are  now  -ptb-* 
posed  to  be  turned  may  be  so  turned  with  safety ;  but  I  am  ndore 
disposed  to  think  so,  irom  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  present  large 
arch  was  turned,  for  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  on  each  face  of  it,  it 
was  put  upon  foundations  that  had  never  sustained  any  such  weight ; 
therefore^  in  turning  arches  as  they  are  now  proposed^  we  have  better 
means  of  knowing  that  the  foundation  is  competent^  than  they  had  who 
turned  the  present  large  arch ;  and  I  also  think,  that  very  little,  if  any, 
additional  weight  will  be  put  upon  the  piers  by  making  this  alteration^ 
because  the  spandrils  will  not,  as  I  understand,  be  filled  up  solid."  *  *" 
'^  Supposing  this  work  to  be  done  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment, 
and  under  your  own  directions,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  duration  f*' 
y^"  1  think  it  quite  probable,  that  the  bridge  would  stand  as  long  ^  it 
has  already  stood."  '-^Commons,  1821,^  p.  66'. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  multiply  citations,  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  opinions  given  before  the  committee  of  1821, 
(Mr.  Rennie's  excepted  J  is  to  the  effect,  that  the  foundationis  of 
the  old  piers  were  fully  adequate  to  sustain  any  additional 
weight  that  the  enlargement  of  the  arches  might  throw  upon 
them.    And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  several 
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centuries,  ft  street  of  very  large  houses  existed  on  the  bridge^ 
including  a  chapel  and  fortified  gates. 

And  what  was  set  against  the  mass  of  6pinion  on  this  side? 
Nothing  but  Mr.  Rennie's  doubts  on  the  other^  his  statement 
that  he  had  poked  a  boat-hook  into  a  fissure^  (which  fissure 
had  existed  unaltered  for  at  least  half  a  century)  and  his 
sayingy  that  he  should  not  like  to  risk  his  reputation  in  the 
construction  of  new  arches  on  %\ie  old  piers^  without  haying 
preyiously  exl^mined  the  piers  through  the  means  of  coifer* 
dams. 

The  proposed  alterations  in  the  old  bridge,  would  have  cost 
92,000/.  without  the  coffer-dams  ^  these  would  have  cost 
20,000/.  eachs  and  if  six  piers  bad  been  so  examinedrthe  cestof 
the  examination  would  have  been  120,000/.  But  we  are 
satisfied,  and  we  think  our  readers  must  be,  that  no  such 
examination  was  necessary.  Therefore,  the  water-way  of  the 
old  bridge  might  have  been  enlarged  for  92,000/. ;  and  there 
would  have  been  no  material  interruption  to  the  traffic  over  it, 
and  no  destruction  of  property. 

Mr.  Rennie's  estimate  for  the  new  bridge  was  430,000/. ;  with 
an  additionsd  20,000/.  for  a  temporary  bridge.  The  new  bridge 
was  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  new  approaches,  *^  which  would  lead,^'  said  Mr«  Rennie, 
''  to  a  very  heavy  expense.''  He  gave  his  opinion,  however, 
thatthe  expense  of  new  approaches,  would  be  **  very,  very  much 
less  indeed  than  that  of  the  new  bridge  itself ;''  less^  that  is  to 
say,  than  430,000/.  It  appeared,  also^  in  evidence,  that  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  starlings  and  the  old  bridge  in  repair, 
was  about  4,000/.  pet  annum. 

The  committee  decided  that  an  enlarged  water-^way  was 
necessary  to  ^e  navigation ;  and  that  a  tiew  bridge  was 
necessary,  ftovn  the  dangerous  state  of  the  old  one.  The  cor- 
poration of  London  advertised  for  plans  for  a  n6w  bridge; 
received  many,  and  gave  the  offered  premiums  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  in  merit ;  of  which  three  Mr.  Rennie^S  wfts  not 
one.  The  Act,  however,  which  passed  in  1828,  stated  specifi- 
cally that  Mr.  Renuie's  plan  should  be  adopted,  ahd  it  was 
adopted  accordingly.  Messieurs  Jolliffe  and  Banks  Were  the 
contractors,  as  augurs  and  aruspices  had  foretold  they  woukl  be. 

The  work  proceeded.  The  coffer-^dams  of  the  new  bridge 
contracted  the  water-way,  and  obstructed  the  navigation  more 
than  ever.  Four  arches  were  therefore  thrown,  or  rather  torn  into 
two,  by  removing  in  two  places  an  intermediate  pier,  and  throwing 
plank-work  across  from  the  piers  on  each  side.  This  being  done 
without  the  precautions  that  would  have  been  taken  for  a  more 
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permanent  purpose,  was  the  severest  test  to  which  the  old  piers 
could  be  subjected  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  stood  it 
is  to  us  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  proposed  alterations  of  the  old  bridge  might  have  been 
made  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  every  probability  of  the 
structure  enduring  for  ages. 

•  With  respect  to  the  removed  piers,  they  ought,  according  to 
the  theory  of  their  insecurity,  as  soon  as  uie  piles  of  the 
starlings  were  withdrawn  from  around  them,  to  have  been 
carried  clean  away  from  their  foundations  by  the  force  of 'the 
current.  So  far  from  this,  however,  they  "were,  with  infinite 
difficulty  and  delay,  got  down  below  the  low-water  of  spring- 
tides. This  was  stated  in  the  last  published  report  respecting 
them,  (December,  1826*)  and  for  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  there  they  are  still. 

The  work  being  in  fair  train,  and  past  recalling,  it  was  in 
due  time  discovered  that  the  bridge  would  cost  more,  stnd 
the  approaches  much  more,  than  had  been  dreamed  of. 
An  extra  million  or  so  was  peremptorily  required  at  the 
end  of  1829.  It  was  proposed,  that  this  sum  should  be 
raised  by  loan,  the  interest  to  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  all 
coals  passing  up  the  river.  It  was  held  to  -  be '  un- 
becoming to  put  a  land-toll  on  the  bridge,  because  there  had 
never  been  one,  and  it  was  so  great  a  thoroughfare ;  it  was  very 
unbecoming  that  those  who  used  it  should  pay  for  it ;  but  the 
consumers  of  Newcastle  coal,  all  the  way  up  the  river  to  the 
westward :  the  old  ladies  of  Maidenhead,  for  instance,  who 
enter  London  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  to  whom  the  Bridge 
can  never  be  of  any  earthly  service,  were  deemed  the  most 
eligible  parties  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  good  transit  for  the  citizens, 
from  Gracechurch  Street  to  Blackheath.  The  Lords'  Com- 
mittee of  1829,  sat  on  this  proposal.  The  first  person  examined 
was  the  present  John  Rennie,  esq.,  and  his  evidence  is  not  only 
highly  instructive,  but  the  most  amusing,  that  pver  fell  under 
our  observation  in  a  parliamentary  paper. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  bridge  and  approaches  was 
906,000/. :  (606,000/.  for  the  bridge,  400,000/!  for  the  ap- 
proaches). 575,562/.  had  been  expended,  166,745/.  were  m 
hand,  and  999,766/.  were  wanted:  in  all  1,742,063/.  The 
excess  beyond  the  original  estimate  was  caused  by  departures 
from  the  original  plan.  The  plan  was,  to  build  the  new  bridge 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  first  building  a  temporary  bridge 
above  it :« but  the  Committee  of  the  Corporation  had  decided,  as 

•  Lords,  1829  :  Appendix,  p.  873. 
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they  had  power  to  do>  that  it  should  be  built  180  feet  to  the 
westward.  He  thought  the  original  plan  best:  he  believed  he 
bad  said  so :  but  it  was  not  his  business  ta  remonstrate  or  to 
ask  reasons :  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  the  decision  into 
effect.  They  had  asked  if  it  was  practicable  to  build  the  new 
bridge  180  feet  to  the  westward:  he  had  answered  that  it  was  : 
they  had  exercised  their  own  discretion,  and  he  had  obeyed 
them.  In  the  original  plan  there  was  no  arch  over  Thames- 
street.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  other  plan,  which  included 
an  arch,  had  been  rejected  on  the  score  of  the  expense.  His 
attention  was  confined  to  his  own  plan.    The  arch-way  would 

fet  rid  of  the  cross  trajffic  of  Thames-street.  Waggons  from 
hames-street,  to  cross  the  bridge,  would  have  to  go  round,  un- 
doubtedly. Persons  from  BiUingsgate  market,  and  from  the 
fruit-warehouses  in  that  line,  crossing  the  bridge  with  loads  on 
their  heads,  a  good  number  certainly,  (the  question  said  "an 
immense  number")  would  find  it  not  so  convenient  to  ascend  the 
steep  and  narrow  stairs,  which  will  be  the  only  approach  for 
them.  It  would  be  not  so  convenient :  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient, certainly.  The  old  bridge  was  in  a  very  precarious 
state :  it  had  been  so  for  half  a  century  and  more  :  it  had  been 
made  much  worse  by  the  throwing  of  four  arches  into  two :  he 
had  done  this  in  obedience  to  the  committee  :  they  had  asked 
if  it  was  practicable:  he  had  said  that  it  was  practicable;  but 
that  he  would  not  be  responsible ;  and  he  was  not  responsible. 
He  had  obeyed  orders  :  it  was  not  his  business  to  make  repre- 
sentations. In  one  of  the  new  arches,  the  low  water  had 
deepened  from  four  feet  to  twenty-three,  and  the  entire  super- 
structure had  been  in  danger  of  fsdling  down.  This  had  been 
prevented  by  throwing  in  rubbish.  The  alterations  had  cost 
nearly  as  much  as  the  temporary  bridge  would  have  done.  The 
expense  of  the  temporary  bridge  had  not  been  saved  by  the 
departure  from  the  original  plan.  He  did  not  know  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  prescribed  Fish-street-hill  as  the  avenue  to  the  new 
bridge.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
had  really  not  looked  into  it.  Fish-street-hill  would  certainly 
not  be  the  main  avenue.  He  had  altered  the  plan  of  the 
approaches  on  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  Committee. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  had  no  authority  to  alter  the  plan  of 
the  approaches.  He  did  not  know  that  they  had  only  authority 
to  carry  the  Act  into  eflFect.  He  knew  nothing  of  their  authority. 
He  had  never  thought  of  inquiring  into  it.  He  knew  they,  were 
connected  with  the  Treasury.  He  thought  the  letting  of  tl|e 
dry  arches,  and  the  increased  frontage  of  the  streets,  would  ^y 
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for  contin^enoieff,  bat  he  was  not  sure.  He  would  not  say  tbfti 
a  Btill  further  sum  of  money  would  not  be  required. 

All  this  was  in  the  form  of  costive  answers  to  questiooHi 
Our  limits  have  oompelled  us  to  deprive  it  of  it84ramatioeffe<^ 
which  is  ^reat ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  very  pretty  isitorif* 
A  commission  of  lunacy  would  not  sit  very  long  oa  any  indivi*^ 
dual  who  had  managed  his  private  aSairs  as  this  publio  affaiv 
has  be^n  managed.  But  by  whom  ?  By  the  Parliament  ?  By 
the  Treasury  ?  By  the  Corporation  (x>mmittee  ?  Nobody  is 
responsible.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Rennie.  He  has  taken  the 
only  course  to  bear  himself  harmless.  But  this  Corporation 
Committee  makes  an  exquisite  figure^  fixing  the  site  of  the  uew 
bridge  without  thinking  of  the  approaches ;  ordering  the  alten^ 
tiona  of  the  old  one  without  thinking  pf  the  consequences  t 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  they  were  empowered 
to  carry  into  execution ;  spending  all  the  money  they  had  in 
getting  their  job  half-finished,  and  proposing  to  raise  more  by 
taxing  all  consumers  of  sea-borne  ooal  who  happen  to  dweU 
westward)  and  who  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  bridge  than  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

In  182L  the  estimated  expense  of  this  job  was  600«000/«  In 
1823,  it  was  900,000/.  In  1829,  it  was  1,740,000/.  At  a  mei^ 
of  these  rates  of  progression,  it  will  have  grown  to  3,600,000/» 
in  1832.  The  plan  of  approaches  has,  while  we  are  writings 
been  altered  a^ain,  after  an  immense  destruction  of  property 
according  to  the  plan  of  1829.  There  will  be  much  more 
demolition  (including  the  old  church  of  St.  Michael,  which  is 
to  be  abolished  utteny) ;  and  what  with  this,  with  making  and 
paving  the  new  roads,  with  clearing  away  the  old  bridge,  and 
with  all  the  contingencies  of  so  complicated  a  mass  of  opera^ 
tions,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  entire  expendi^ 
ture  will  be  three  millions. 

The  whole  affair  is  an  instructive  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  public  business  is  done,  and  pubUo  money  expended* 
Evidence  is  collected,  and  conclusions  are  drawn  in  the  teeth  of 
it.  Plans  are  collected,  and  it  has  been  predetermined  whose 
plan  shall  be  adopted.  Tenders  are  called  for,  and  the  con- 
tractors have  been  already  chosen.  Estimates  are  prepared^ 
and  the  expense  doubles,  triples,  quadruples,  in  the  progress  of 
the  work.  MilUons  are  thrown  away  in  buildings,  in  coloniesj  in 
baubles  and  incumbrances  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  put  a  few 
thousands  into  the  pockets  of  favoured  individuals. 

And  what  if  the  low  ebbs  and  the  high  floods  should  create  a 
clamour  for  restoring  the  dam#  and  on  that  clamour  should  b^ 
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founded  a  new  job  for  contracting  the  wa,terway  of  the  new 
bridge  ?  Nobody  will  be  responciible^  Suocessively,  from  the 
sagacious  engineer  to  the  dieoerning  Corporation  Committee/  to 
the  enlighteiMd  Treasury,  to  the  acrutiniung  Trea9ury-bencb» 
to  the  wiae  and  incorruptible  Parliament,  to  its  free  and  inr 
dependent  conatituenta>  Reeponsibility,  in  this,  aa  in  %ll  ptber 
caaea,  like  a  shallow  stream  descending  from  a  lofty  mountain, 
bounds  with  decreasing  force  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  is  lost  in 
vapour  before  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

We  have  not  touched  the  question  as  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
But,  even  on  this  ground,  we  do  not  like  these  sweeping  changes, 
which  give  to  the  metropolis  the  appearance  of  a  thing  of  yester-r 
day,  and  obliterate  every  visible  sign  that  opimeota  we  present 
generation  wiUi  the  ages  that  are  gone* 
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XT  0 W  does  it  happen,  that  in  these  enlightened  days,  when 
-'"'*  the  mists  are  dispelled  which  clouded  the  vision  of  our 
forefathers,  and  men  nave  be^un  to  look  at,  and  to  examine 
things  for  themselves^  that  there  is  still  one  subject  which 
retains  all  its  tremendous  power  oyer  every  cla^s  of  society—- 
women  and  children,  heroes  and  atcM^esmen,  the  most  illiterate 
and  the  most  learned,  all  are  filled  with  terror  when  the  xiaine  is 
introduced  of  that  most  terrific  of  diseases.  Hydrophobia.  Upon 
it  hangs  universal  panic }  and  it  seems  as  if  contagion  were  to 
be  fes^red  even  from  an  examination  into  the  real  nature  oif  so 
formidable  an  enemy* 

But  let  us  meet  m^  terrific  spectre,  and  see  if  a  little  common 
sense  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  huge  mass  of  folly  and 
suprstition ;  a  few  remarks  will  suffice,  at  all  events,  to  make 
this  universal  bugbear  somewhat  less  appalling :  should  tb^y 
be  successful  in  removing  the  prejudices  which  have  hitherto 
attached  to  it,  not  only  will  it  be  divested  of  half  its  horror,  but 
men  will  wonder  how  they  should  so  long  have  shut  their  eyes, 
reverentially  listening  to,  and  believing  all  the  stories  of  their 
venerable  grandmothers^ 

It  may  appear  not  a  little  presumptuous,  at  once  to  declare  our 
conviction,  that  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  in  the  dog  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  of  the  same  namie  in  the  human 
species ;  in  other  wQrds,  that  the  madness  of  the  M^^r  has  no 
effect  on  the  madness  of  the  bUten,  and  that  a  man  who  has 
been  bitten  by  a  dog  in  perfect  health,  is  just  as  Ukely  to  Im^ 
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all  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  one.  •  And  these  are  the  reasons. 

The  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  has  been  always  supposed  to 
possess  the  virulent  property  which  occasions  hydrophobia.  As 
one  proof  that  it  has  this  poisonous  quality^  it  is  rem^ked,  that 
a  bite  inflicted  on  the  naked  flesh  is  more  often  followed  by 
disease  than  when  any  part  of  the  clothing  has  intervened^ 
because  the  saliva  is  then  absorbed,  and  does  not  pass  into  the 
wound.  The  simple  fact  being  that  the  bite  will  be  less  severe, 
because  of  the  additional  resistance  of  the  clothing. 

The  effects  of  all  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
certain  and  determinate :  it  never  happens  that  a  known  poison 
can  be  received  into  the  animal  system  with  impunity ;  the  time 
is  also  specific  at  which  its  operation  begins  and  ends.  But 
assuming  that  the  saliva  of  the  mad  dog  is  poisonous,  the  real 
truth  is,  that  it  has  no  effect  at  all  on  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  its  influence ;  and  even  on 
those  who  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  it,  the 
time  at  which  the  symptoms  appear,  is  altogether  undetermined. 
We  speak  now  of  its  effects  on  the  human  species ;  for  what  is 
called  hydrophobia  in  them,  is  attended  with  many  symptoms 
very  different  from  those  which  accompany  the  disease  of  the 
same  name  in  quadrupeds/  .... 

Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  poison  injected  into  a  wound  will 
retain  peaceable  possession  there  for  months,  and  even  years, 
and  then  suddenly  disturb  the  whole  system  ?  The  interval 
between  the  bite,  and  the  supposed  effects,  has  been  sometimes 
so  long,  that,  literally  speaJking,  it  may  be  said  to  be  not  the 
same  individual  who  pays  the  penalty  for  the  bite  :  for  the 
animal  frame  has,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  undergone  a 
complete  change :  every  atom  of  the  former  self  has  been 
decomposed,  and  the  poisonous  matter  supposed  to  have  been 
left  in  the  wound  at  the  time  of  the  bite,  must  also  have 
disappeared. 

*  It  is  no  answer  to  this  observation,  to  affirm  that  other  diseases 
are  given  to  the  human  subject',  by  the  introduction  of  virous 
matter ;  the  small-pox,  for  instance,  by  inoculation,  which  also 
remains  locally  dormant  for  some  time,  and  then  affects  the 
whole  system.  The  certainty  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  time 
when  they  will  appear,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  capricious  un- 
certainty, as  it  regards  the  when  and  the  where,  in  the  other,  are 
circumstances  which  show  most  decidedly,  that  the  two  cases 
are  not  governed  by  the  same  laws.  If  the  saliva  had  the 
invariable  effects  that  the  variolous  matter  has,  there  would  be 
no  more  mystery  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
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•-  In  what  infection  consists,  and  what  is  the.first  eiSect  which 
constitutes  the  reception  of  disease,  are  curious  and  puzzling 
inquiries.  Some  organic  change  must  take  place  at  the  moment 
disease  is  communicated,  or  what  is  meant  by  taking  infection? 
The  symptoms  of  the  disorder  do  not  appear  till  after  a  certain 
number  of  days ;  but  the  disease  must  be  received  somewhere 
in  the  system  at  a  stated  time  before  it  shows  itself. 

Hydrophobia  in  man  is  of  rare  occurrence.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  only  six  or  eight  cases  have  been  known  at  Bartho- 
lomew s  hospital ;  and  among  twenty  persons,  who  at  one  time 
were  bitten,  only  one  had  the  disease ;  so  that  the  exceptions 
from  the  effects  of  this  supposed  virulent  poison,  here  seem  to 
form  the  rule,  whilst  the  observance  of  the  usual  laws  of  cause 
and  effect,  if  the  received  theory  of  hydrophobia  be  a  true  one, 
are  very  rare ;  not  more  frequent  than  one  m  twenty ! 

It  is  said,  that  there  are  ten  animals  besides  the  human 
species  that  are  susceptible  of  this  disease.  They  are  the  dog, 
wolf,  fox,  and  cat ;  the  horse,  ass,  mule,  cow,  sheep,  and  pig^ 
The  first  four  only,  as  it  is  pretended,  have  the  power  of  com- 
municating it. 

The  mysterious  and  capricious  agency  with  which,  among 
the  human  species,  hydrophobia  has  hitherto  appeared  to  select 
its  victims,  has  been  one  fearful  adjunct  in  the  catalogue  of  its 
horrors.  It  has  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  by  which  we  reason, 
either  from  experience  or  analogy.  By  some  unknown  spell  it 
has  seemed  to  seize  upon  its  unhappy  choice,  and  to  have 
exerted  its  baneful  influence  peculiarly  over  the  powers  of  his 
mind.  But  on  a  short  examination,  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
presented  itself.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  occurred  to 
any  one  to  suppose,  that  the  cause  of  this  direful  malady 
originates  in  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  wound,  and  not  from 
any  virulent  matter  injected  into  it. 

A  wound  made  with  a  pointed  instrument,  a  nail  for  instance, 
the  hand  or  foot,  has  not  unfrequently  been  followed  by  tetanus  ^ 
and  the  same  consequences  have  succeeded  a  wound  where  the 
nerve  has  been  injured,  without  being  divided. 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  only  four  animals  that 
are  said  to  have  the  power  of  communicating  this  malady  have 
teeth  of  a  similar  form.  They  would  make  a  deeply-punc.tui!(^ 
wound ;  which  is  precisely  the  kind  of  wound  which  more  often 
than  any  other  is  the  herald  of  tetanus. 

Though  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  have  hitherto  been 
considered  somewhat  to  differ  from  tetanus,  they  agree  in  their 
principal  characteristics ;  in  being  spasmodic,  in  peculiarly 
affecting  the  muscles  gf  the  throaty  and,  in  short,  in  producing 
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the  same  great  excitement  in  the  whole  nervous  system.  A  more 
attentive  examination  of  tlie  subject  will  perhaps  show,  that  the 
symptoms  of  each  disease  are  more  exactly  similar  than  has 
hitherto  been  imagined  ;  and  that  they  have  been  modified  only 
by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient.  All  that  is  meant 
here  to  be  asserted  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  one  disease  which  has  not,  in  its  general  character,  been  found 
in  the  symptoms  of  the  other.  Immense  quantities  of  opium 
can  be  borne  by  those  labouring  under  either  diseane  without 
the  usual  effects.  Excision  is  said  to  be  the  only  remedy  in 
both  diseases ;  and  in  each  it  is  equally  powerless  after  the 
nervous  excitement  has  once  commenced. 

The  horrible  custom  is  said  not  to  be  yet  entirely  exploded 
of  smothering  the  unhappy  sufferer  between  two  feather-beds, 
from  the  fear  that  he  may  communicate  the  disease  by  biting 
those  around  him.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  under  the 
influence  of  extreme  terror,  the  poor  wretch  has,  in  hia  agony, 
be^ed  to  be  prevented  from  injuring  his  attendants;  but  we 
have  never  known  of  any  instance  where  an  inclination  to  bite 
has  been  exhibited.  Hydrophobia  is  no  more  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  bite  than  blindness  ia. 

One  word  on  the  hydrophobia  of  animals,  and  particularly  as 
it  appears  in  the  dog ;  he  is  more  often  the  subject  of  the  dia- 
ease,  and  his  domestic  habits  bring  him  more  under  our  obser* 
vation. 

There  seems  to  be  scarcely  the  slightest  resemblance  between  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  hydrophobia  of  man  and  those  of  the  brute 
creation.  The  dog,  under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  generally 
appears  dull  and  out  of  spirits,  and  snaps  at  any  person  or  thing 
near  him.  His  aversion  to  fluids  is  by  no  means  universal — be 
has  very  frequently  been  known  to  drink  a  short  time  before 
death  ;  so  that  the  horror  of  water  does  not  forma  charaoteristin 
symptom  of  his  malady.  It  applies  much  more  properly  to  that 
of  the  human  species,  where  even  the  sight  of  fluids  often 
produces  violent  spasms  in  the  throat ;  the  contraction  has  been 
so  great  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  swallow,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  wish  of  the  patient  to  do  so. 

That  a  dog  should  be  called  mad  in  consequence  of  having 
the  symptoms  referred  to  above,  is  a  sad  error  of  language,  and 
leads  to  the  many  absurd  opinions  which  depend  upon  this  term  { 
we  must  consider,  however,  that  the  moment  such  an  idea  enters 
into  the  head  of  any  person  (who  has  a  tongue  also),  the  alarm 
of  a  mad  dog  is  echoed  far  and  wide  ;  the  poor  animal  is  hunted 
about  till  its  frightened  condition  giveri  it  the  appearance  of 
wildofiBi  or  madueea.    Tliere  are  few  people  whg  have  oot,  at 
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one  time  of  their  lives,  felt  the  terror  inspired  by  either  seeing 
or  boaripg  of  auob  w  animal  in  thair  neighbourhood. 

M«n  may  call  a  certain  diieaie  canine  madnesi  if  they  ivill ; 
our  position  ii^  that  this  disease  is  not  to  be  commnnioated  to 
other  animals  by  a  bite^  bat  by  the  usual  manner  in  which 
other  diseases,  that  are  called  infectious,  are  communicated.  It 
may  be  as  infectious  among  animals  as  the  disaase  called  the 
distemper  among  dogs  is  con^ider^d  to  be ;  or  possiblyi  iti  may 
be  an  epidemic :  either  supposition  will  account  for  the  fact, 
that  dogs  in  the  same  neighbourhood  have  frequently  had  tiiis 
disease,  when  there  has  b^  almost,  if  not  absolute  certainty 
that  Uiey  have  not  been  bitten* 

In  conclusion,  we  state,  that  the  saliva  of  the  so-<^ed  rabid 
animal  has  no  }>oisonous  quality.  The  disease  named  hydro- 
phobia in  man  is  caused  by  the  injury  of  a  nerve ;  when  fatal 
effects  OQCur«  they  are  accidental  otroumstances  attending 
the  wound ;  and  as  they  more  frequently  follow  punctured 
wounds  than  otherst  the  teeth  of  a  dog  are  as  likely  to  produce 
them  as  anything  else,  and  the  reason  why  every  bite  is  not 
succeeded  by  the  same  consequenoes  is,  because  no  nerve  is  in« 
jured  so  as  to  produce  the  appalling  nervous  excitement  that 
has  received  the  name  of  hyorophoma. 

A  witch  I  the  plague  I  r  and  a  mad  dog !  behold  the  Trinity 
which  long  held  the  dominion  of  fear  over  mankind.  The  days 
of  the  first  person  in  this  trio  are  at  an  end ;  scarcely  can  any 
one  be  found  to  pay  her  homage.  The  plague,  though  no  trifle^ 
is  viewed  with  less  horror,  because  its  natun  is  better  nndet^ 
stood,  and  it  may  be,  at  ail  events,  avoided  by  not  entering,  the. 
fatal  locality.  A  mad  dog  still  exercises  a  fearful  influ^aoe 
over  almost  all  the  thinking  as  well  as  unthinking  nortions  of 
sooiety ;  but  the  star  of  his  aacendancy  may  be  on  tae  decline 
and  perhaps  the  little  that  has  been  here  said  on  the  subject 
may  contribute  to  haaten  his  sinking  below  our  horiion.  How 
muoh  of  anguish-^hcnv  much  of  apprehensionN— may  be  disposed 
of  by  the  removal  of  unfounded  fears;  and  in  this  effort  to 
dispel  them»  we  anticipate  the  cordial  coK)peration  of  others. 
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Abt.  XII/-*1.  Bill  (<u  amended  by  the  Commiilee)  for  establishing 
Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction.  House  of  Commoos  Papers^  Sessioa 
of  1850.  Date  21st  of  June>  1830.  No.  568.  Moved  by  Henry 
Brougham^  Eaq.,  Barrister-at-Jjaw^  M.  P.  at  that  time^  fur  the 
Borough  of  Knaresborough. 

2.  Equity  Despatch  Court  Proposal.    By  Jeremy  Bentham. 

3.  Equity  Despatch  Court  Bill.    By  Jeremy  Bcutham. 

T^AW  Reform !    Law  Reform !    what  does  it  mean  ?      Re- 
moval of  the  imperfections,  of  which  the  source  and  seat  is 
in  the  body  of  the  law  in  general,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
system  ana  course  of  judicial  procedure. 

.  The  Works  at  the  head  of  this  article  represent  the  opinions 
of  Bentham .  and  Brougham :  the  opinions  of  one,  after  sixty 
years^  study — the  opimons  of  the  other,  after  -  about  as  many 
months— on  one  interesting  topic  in  the  field  of  Law  Reform^ 
The  two  plans  being  as  like  as  white  and  black  are, — each,  by 
ibeir  being  considered  in  juxta^position  and  contrast,  may  be 
made  to  tmrow  light  upon  me  other. 

In  Bentham's  plan  we  have  long  beheld  a  model — a  model  to 
be  imitated  :  in  Brougham's  plan  we  see,  and  that  is  just  as  we 
anticipated,  a  beacon— a  beacon  to  be  avoided.  Bentham's  a 
model  ?  Yes ;  and  moreover  one  which,  while  working,  Brougham 
himself  had  before  his  eyes.  Bentham^s  plan  had  the  advantage 
of  priority  of  date— and  it  has  the  greater  advantage  of  com- 
pleteness and  comprehensiveness.  "  Much  meditating  on  the  sub- 
ject,'' this  melancnoly  and  mortifying  conclusion  has  been  forced 
upon  us— that,  under  the  notion  of  lessening  the  amount  of  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system,  not  only  the  tendency  of  the  plan 
brought  into  parliament  by  the  eloquent  lawyer,  but  the  very 
object  of  his  endeavour,  has  been,  to  give  not  only  perpetuity 
but  increase,  to  those  same  evils.  Beholding  thus,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  a  character  so  dangerous  to  justice,  and  all 
that  happiness  which  depends  on  justice,  we  have  found  our- 
selves, insensibly  but  unavoidably,  led  to  that  general  retrospect 
— of  which  the  result  is,  this  still  more  mortifying  persuasion, 
that  there  are  few  men  who  at  this  moment  oppose  more  serious 
impediments  to  human  felicity  than  does  Henry  Brougham: 
his  own  particular  and  personal  interest  is,  as  we  deem  it,  ad- 
verse, irreconcileably  adverse,  to  the  happiness  and  interest  of 
the  vast  many  ;  and  as  while  in  the  pursuit  of  that  interest,  he 
exercises  the  power  which  grows  out  of  his  high  and  varied 
talents,  we  cannot  look  without  much  apprehension  upon  his 
purposes,  and  upon  his  position. 
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Of  this  our  conviction,  we  shall  proceed,  with  all  simplicity, 
and  without  reserve,  to  state  the  grounds:  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  the  menaced  danger  will  the  service  of  the  warning  be. 

We  shall  only  speak  of  Bentham's  plan  by  reference.  It  is 
universally  accessible.  Mr.  Brougham  s  Bill  being  printed  only 
for  the  use  of  Honourable  House,  it  will,  in  order  to  guard 
against  suspicion  of  misrepresentation,  be  frequently  necessary 
to  quote  it. 

The  labour  will  not  be  lost ;  for  perhaps  such  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  inaptitude  as  this  Bill  presents,  is  not  to  be  found 
even  in  modern  parliamentary  records. 

Scarcely  a  section,  certainly,  not  a  page,  in  which  some 
blemish  might  not  be  exposed.  But  any  thing  like  a  com- 
plete exhibition  of  this  sort  being  plainly  impossible,  sel^ection, 
applied  to  topics  in  small  numbers,  has  been  found  necessary : 
under  which  we  shall  arrange  our  remarks:  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  what  law  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  two  jurisconsults,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some 
conception  of  what  Law  is.  Law  as  it  is,  we  shall  personify 
by  Matchless  Constitution,  and  the  two  projects  for  improve- 
ment shall  take  the  name  of  Bentham's  plan  and  Brougham's 
plan. 

To  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  Upas  tree  planted  in  the  field  of 
law  by  Lady  Matchless  Constitution,  to  grub  it  up,  and  plant 
in  the  place  of  it,  a  wholesome-fruit-bearing  tree ;  tnis  has  been 
the  labour  of  Bentham.  To  graft  upon  the  old  stock  an  ad- 
ditional variety  of  equally  poisonous  quality,  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  the  occupation  of  Brougham, 

1.  Our  first  topic  is  what  Bentham  would  call  the  Cognos- 
cibility  of  the  Law ;  and  Matchless  Constitution,  addressing  her- 
self to  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  her  eldest,  biggest,  and  pre- 
eminently favourite  scholars,  thus  speaks  :— "  Keep,"  says  she, 
^' keep,  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  law  from  being 
known.  You  stare.  Have  patience  :  you  shall  see  the  use  of 
this  presently  :  and  be  the  thing  what  it  may,  the  surest  way  for 
keeping  it  unknown  is  to  keep  it  from  being  in  existence.  But 
though  this  can  be  d^ne  by  a  part  o(-  the  law,  and  that  a  great 
part,  and  with  admirable  effect,  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
whole  of  it.  '  For  when  there  is  any  thing  in  particular  that 
you  would  have  a  man  do  for  you,  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  getting  it  done,  unless  you  let  him  know  what  it  is.  For  ex- 
ample, you  want  money  from  him,  taxes  let  us  suppose :  well 
then,  you  mu&t  let  him  know  how  much  it  is,  and  what  he  is  to 
do  to  make  it  reach  your  hands  ;  this  you  must  do,  or  go  with- 
out the  money.    But  when  you  have  spoken,  so  far  as  speaking 
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was  necessary  to  youtr  ends,  then  yon  will,  in  other  miitteirti,'  find 
your  account  in  Keeping  a  dead  silence*  Fteqnehtlyi  ail  you 
see,  when  the  part  you  want  a  man  to  take  is  an  active  one,  he 
must  know  what  it  is,  that  he  may  act  accordtndy ;  but  so  far 
as  the  part  you  want  him  to  take  is  no  other  uian  a  passive 
«ie,  die  less  ne  knows  about  the  matter  the  better :  for  exassple, 
if  what  you  want  is  to  send  htm  out  of  the  cotuitry  to  be 
shot  at. 

'  Well  then,  of  all  the  leferal  things  tfiat  you  want  done,  what- 
ever ibtnga  there  are  that  cannot  be  done  without  its  being  known 
what  thCT  are  by  those  who  are  to  do  them>-H^hen  all  these  have 
been  made  known  accordingly;  for  getting  the  rest  done  there 
sits  a  man  (the  Judge  he  is  called)  whose  business  it  is  15  ^t 
them  done.  This  business  he  will  do  for  you  better^^a  gpreat 
deal  better*^ than  you  eould  do  it  for  yourselves/  You  nave 
made  it  his  interest  so  to  do.  Fbr  what  you  want  done  in  par- 
ticular, you  bring  into  existence  and  knowledge  the  requisite 
portion  of  law  according  as  you  want  it  But  when  all  this  has 
neen  put  together,  still,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  a  great  vacuum 
wonra  have  been  left.  Hundreds  of  things,  which  shame,  or 
even  fear^  might  prevent  your  ordering  to  be  done,  he  will  tiius 
do,  or  get  done  for  you.  This  is  what  you  gain  by  the  arrange-; 
nKht :  fear  not,  that~with  this  power  in  his  hands*-^vast  as  it 
may  seem  to  be**-he  will  dare,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  to 
do  any  thing  by  which  you  would  be  the  losers-^for  example,  in 
reputation--«more  than  you  would  be  gainers  in  every  thing  elSe^ 
Before  an^  harm  could  happen  to  you,  you  would  know  wnat  to 
do  with  him  :  witness  sir  Jonah  Barrhigton. 

But  avoid  mistakes.  Say  not  to  the  Judge,  *'  Judge  we  Want  a 
law  made  for  such  or  such  a  purpose  (mentioning  it)->-H9et  to  work, 
you,  and  make  it  \*^  that  would  be  bungling  the  matter :  in  thi^ 
way  the  responsibility  would  not  be  put  off  Upon  him,  it  would 
keep  sticking  to  you.  Leave  the  matter  to  him ;  he  knows  how 
to  manage.  While  he  is  at  work,  should  any  body  say  to  hitn. 
What*  ia  this  you  are  about)  is  it  not  making  law  ?  I,  make  law, 
says  he  ?  no  such  thing ;  making  law  is  work  for  nobody  but 
my  masters ;  all  I  do  by  it  is  to  declare  it :  all  that  part  of  th^ 
law  which  therv  have  not  made^it  is  by  itself  that  it  has  been 
made ;  and  all  that  I  claim  any  sdrt  of  right  to  do  is,  to  declare 
what  that  part  is :  but  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  part  thus 
declared  should  be  known  beforehand  to  those  who  are  meant 
to  suffer  for  v^nt  of  its  having  been  known  fo  them,  it  is  a  rule 
with  me  to  keep  it  a  dead  secret,  which  I  do  by  never  troubling 
my  head  about  the  matter>  till  the  moment  I  am  called  upon  to 
declare  it. 
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This  IB  what  jovx  Judge  says  to  all  ^ainsayers ;  and  by  thus 
giving  him  full  swine»  not  only  do  you  increacie  your  own  power^ 
but  you  save  yourselves  a  world  of  trouble.  .On  every  account, 
therefare,  let  it  be  a  rule  with  you,  not  to  do,  or. attempt  ddne 
by  your  own  hands,  any  thing  that  you  can  have  done  by  hie. 

£(o  says  Matchless  Constitution.  Witness. the  whole  tribe  of 
Anti-codifioationiats— abhorrers  of  Codification :  men  who  to 
8taveK>ff  that  blessing,  and  keep  that  only  source  of  security  as 
much  as.  possible  from  as  many  as  possiblei  and  for  as  long  aa 
possible,  preach  up.  and  practise  what  they  call  congolidation-^ 
a  work  wnich,  oonpning  itself  to  the  doing  over  again  what  bat 
been  done  already,  leaves  at  all  times  the  field  of  law  with  ae 
scanty  a  covering  of  reallv-existiiig  and  genuine  law  aft  poss3>li^ 
leaving  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sham,  and  unknowable  itieoe^ 
dafiium  made  by  judges,  and  progressing  in  such  ftort,  that  the 
world's  last  day,  whenever  it  came,  would  find  the  work  short  of 
completion  by  a  leneth  absolutely  immeasurable. 

So  much  for  Matonless  Constitution.  What,  as  io  this  aaith 
Bentham? 

Give,  (says  he,*)  to  the  whole  of  the  political  rule  of  action 
its  full  and  adequate  expression.  Divide  it  into  the  General 
Code  and  the  system  of  Particular  Codea,.  So  order  tnatters, 
that  in  the  hand  of  every  individual  to  whom  the  art  of  reading 
is  known,  shall  be  placed  acojpy  of  the  general  code,  and 
thereafter,  as'  the  need  comes  into  existence,  a  copy  of  each 
particular  code»  the  matter  of  which  it  concerns  him  to.  be 
acquainted  with.  This  necessary  work  accomplished  (nor.  let 
the  accomplishment  of  it  be  dielayed)  punish,  says  he,  for 
disobedience  to  commands  so  received  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  ;  but  punidli  no  longer  for  disobedience  to  com** 
mands  not  only  not  received  but  not  so  much  as  conceived ;  not 
to  speak  of  expression  or  utterance.   . 

Thus  jaith  Benthani.  What  saith  Brougham  ?  Just  nothing. 
On  the  occasion  of  bis  proposed  rules  of  procedure,  or  say 
adjective  law,  he  assumes  what  he  knows  is  not  a  fact ;  yiz.  the 
existence  of  a  body  of,  law  to  which  the  machinery  of  his  bill 
is  to  give  effect.  And  what  does  bis  silence  say  ?  That  which 
all  those  who  have  ffone  before  him  have  never  ceased -to  say  by 
the  like  silence.  Make  bricks  without  straw !  Do  that  which 
is  impossible  I  Do  that  which  we  have  made  impossible  to  youi 
or  take  the  consequence*  Kot  that  while  thus  silent  he  has 
been  idle :  for  by  every. word  of  this  same  bill  of  hi«,  supposing 

'       '         I   I  I  *     ii  in  — ^Mi— *^i^»^ii    ii  I   «.i  m    I  III  |i  m\  rt  ■■  f    nw iM».i— ih^^i^^t— <fci^Mh^fc«^i».M« n I       .  t    iin  t 

*  1.  Papers  on  Codiiieatioa  andPabHo  kistructtoil--^.  Codificfttioir 
Propoial*-H3.  Petition  for  Juitice  and  Codification. 
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it  passed  into  an  Act^  while  adding  to  the  existence,  he  will  have 
been  subtracting  from  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the 
chaos  in  the  midst  of  which  he  builds. 

Tonic  the  Second,  Accessibility  of  Justice.  What  says 
Matcnless  Constitution  here?  *'  Clearly  (says  she)  the  less  ac-l 
cessible  the  better.  Justice  is  a  troublesome  jade.  The  lower 
orders,  when  they  fancy  themselves  oppressed,  as  many  as  can 
come  at  her,  go  and  tell  their  story  to  her;  she  hears  them^ 

fives  them  encouragement,  and  makes  them  insolent.  King, 
lOrds,  and  Commons !— this  must  be  prevented,  or  adieu 
to  legitimacy.  Hear  then  what  I  say  to  you;  this  is  what  you 
must  do  :  Erect  a  temple  with  four  fronts  toit-r-Chancery,  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer.  Call  it  the  Temple  of 
Justice.  In  the  Entrance  Hall  set  up  a  throne,  and  on  tMa 
throne  seat  Favour, — Goddess,  Lady,  Dame,  Miss  Favour,  what-, 
ever  be  her  style  and  title,  you  accoutre  her  in  the  costume  of 
Justice,  scales,  weights,  sword,  bandage  over  eyes,  and  so  forth^ 
At  her  disposal,  you  place  all  the  good  things,  that  men  are  in 
use  to  apply  to  Justice  for. 

The  temple  erected,  in  the  road  which  leads  to  it  you  set  up 
a  direction-post,  with  this  inscription — "  To  the  Temple  of 
Justice."  This  done,  between  the  temple  and  the  post,  you  set 
up  across  the  road  a  gate  or  bar ;  the  key  of  it  you  give  tb. 
leamed  Lords  and  Gentlemen. 

There's  for  you.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons !  This  done^ 
*'  every  thing,  (as  Blackstone  says)  is  as  it  should  be."  So 
many  learned  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  (you  need  scarcely  be 
told)  so  many  natural  and  faithful  allies  are  yours ;  so  many 
co-operators,  or  sub-operators.  Leave  the  matter  entirely  to 
them;  sit  quiet,  don't  you  give  yourselves  any  trouble,  every 
body  else,  whose  wants  are  worth  considering,  will  get  what  he 
wants.     This  you  will  see. 

Remen^ber  the  toll-bar,  and  the  key  they  have  to  it.  They 
settle  the  matter  among  themselves ;  they  appoint  the  toll-money ; 
which,  of  course,  they  put  into  their  own  pockets.  Now  then, 
be  the  article  taxed  what  it  may,  every  tax  is  at  the  same  time 
a  prohibition — a  tax  to  those  who  can  pay,  a  prohibition  to 
those  who  cannot.  As  to  their  business,  priests  as  they  are  to 
Goddess  Favour,  it  consists  in  hearing  those  who  make  applica* 
tion  to  her,  thinking  it  is  to  Justice  they  are  making  it.  Thus 
invested,  two  delightful  things  these  same  learned  persons  have 
at  command-money  (you  see)  and  ease.  So  far  as  the  toll  is 
paid,  what  they  get  is  money  ;  so  far  as  it  is  not  paid,  ease.  The 
only  unpleasant  circumstance  is,  the  more  they  have  of  the  one 
good  thmg,  the  less  they  have  of  the  other ;  still,  however,  the 
proportions  are  at  their  choice. 
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Nor,  in  this  arratigement.  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  are 
ou  forgotten.  Obedience,  active  and  passive,  is  what  you  get 
y  it  from  every  body;  from  the  privileged  and  pajring  few) 
who  are  let  in,  and  from  the  vast  unprivileged  and  insolvent 
multitude,  who  are  kept  out :  your's  are  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  your's  to  do  with  as  you  please.  This  is  what  you  look 
for  at  the  hands  of  learned  Lords  and  Gentlemen ;  and  if  here 
and  there  expectation  fails  you,  never  at  their  door  lies  the 
blame."     Here  ends  Matchless  Constitution's  speech. 

Inaccessibility  of  justice  being  the  instrument  thus  employed, 
happy  combination  of  depredation  and  oppression  the  effect, 
*for  the  protection  of  which  it  has  been  constructed,  and  is 
exercised— now  as  to  the  causes  by  which  it  has  been,  and  is 
produced.  The  principle,  then,  will  be  found  referable  to  one  or 
other  of  four  heads. — 1.  Unintelligibility — 2.  Invisibility— -3. 
Distance— 4.  Diversification :  Unintelligibility  of  language; 
Invisibility  of  the  judge.  Distance  of  suitors'  and  witnesses' 
abodes  from  judgment-seat,  and  Differences  of  courses  and 
forms  of  procedure,  with  sets  of  judges  for  carrying  them  on. 

A  few  words  for  explanation :  1st,  as  to  UnintelligibiUty.  To 
unlearned  men,  of  all  sorts,  the  more  unintelligible  every  thing 
is  that  is  said,  the  more  indispensable  is  the  need  of  interpre- 
tation ;  of  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  learned  gentlemen — 
paid  for  of  course,  and  at  their  own  price,  is  all  such  inter- 
pretation ;  and  the  more  accomplished  the  unintelligibility,  the 
more  effectually  and  completely  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  clients  to  their  own,  without 
being  known  to  do  so. 

2.  Next  as  to  Invisibility  of  the  Judge. — Of  the  witnesses 
and  parties  themselves,  the  more  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
the  less  he  would  have  a  pretence  for  seeing  through  the  eyes 
of  learned  gentlemen,  of  so  many  sorts  and  sizes,  one  behind 
another;  profiting,  every  one  of  them,  in  proportion  as  suitors 
are  deceived  and  impoverished.  ■  ) 

3.  Next  as  to  the  local  Distance. — If  courts  of  justice  were 
so  situated,  and  in  such  number,  that  every  person  whom  it  is 
of  use  the  judge  should  see  (those  rendered  too  weak  by  youth, 
old  age,  or  sickness,  excepted),  might,  without  ever  passing 
elsewnere  than  at  home  the  time  requisite  for  repose,  be  pre- 
sent to  his  view,  vast  would  be  the  proportion  of  the  expense 
saved ;  vast  the  proportion  of  those,  who  (supposing  the  law 
intelligible)  would  be  preserved  from'  the  expense  of  the  so 
dear-lx>ught  assistance ;  considerable  the  check  thus  applied 
to  the  ever-operating  treachery. 

4.  The  fourth  and  lasi-meiitioned  cause  of  the  inaccessi- 
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bility  13  called  the  Diversity  of  Courts;  which,  being  inter- 
preted, is— the  employment  of  different  sets  of  judges,  with 
different  forms  of  proceeding  used  by  them  and  under  Uiem. 
On  each  occasion,  the  greater  thia  diversity,  the  greater  the 
desired  nnintelligibility.  Supposing  an  all -com  pre  he  naive  code 
established,  there  would  be  but  one  law-book;  and  idle — and 
that  to  a  degree  that  never  could  be  exemplified — would  that 
judge  be,  who,  to  see  how  the  law  stood,  could  not  turn  to  any 
part  of  that  same  book  as  well  as  to  any  other  mode  of  coming 
at  the  arrangement  made  by  the  law  as  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. So,  as  to  each  particular  matter  of  fact  in  question,  there 
can  be  but  one  best  mode  of  coming  at  the  truth  in  relation  to 
it.  By  Bentham  has  this  been  said — and  not  said  only,  but 
demonstrated.*  Nor  is  this  a  secret  to  Matchless  Constitution. 
"  Be  (says  she  accordingly)  the  number  of  these  judicato- 
ries as  great  as  possible ;  many  of  them  with  each  a  different 
Set  of  law-books  to  apply  to;  all  of  them  with  each  a  mode 
tnore  or  less  different,  of  coming  at  the  truth,  as  aforesaid,  or 
pretending  to  come  at  it."  Thus  saith  Matchleas  Constitution 
•^-and  thus  accordingly  it  is.     But  what  says  Bentham  ? 

1.  As  to  expense,  factitious  expense  (says  he),  let  there  be 
none.  Aa  to  the  natural  and  unavoidable  expense,  that  part 
which  belongs  to  all  suits  in  common,  throw  it  upon  the  public ; 
take  it  off  the  shoulders  of  the  relatively  honest  among  suitors, 
who,  when  all  the  relief  that  can  be  given  to  them  has  been  re- 
ceived by  them,  pay  in  vexation  for  that  protection  which  per- 
sons, who  have  not  fallen  under  the  scourge,  enjoy  gratis; 
take  it  from  the  shoulders  of  the  thus  afflicted  and  throw  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  community  at  large. 

And  as  to  the  expense  peculiar  to  each  suit,  in  so  far  as  any 
party  is  unable  to  defray  his  part,  let  it  be  defrayed  either  by 
another  or  others  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  public,  in  so  far  as 
such  transference  can  be  kept  clear  of  fraud,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

2.  Aa  to  intelligibiUty. — Away  (says  he),  Away,  altogether 
witli  the  lawyer's  dialect,  alias  the  flash  language.  Over  the 
whole  field  of  law,  not  an  idea  is  there  which  is  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving expression  from  words  in  familiar  use ;  expression,  apt 
and  adequate,  either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  words 
of  appropriate  character;  each  of  them  expounded,  by  ft  phrase 
composed  exclusively  of  words  in  familiar  use:  which  words, 
with  their  explanations,  he  all  along  provides. 

3.  As   to  access   to  Judge : — unavoidable   exceptions   ex- 

*  See  Petilioni  far  Jiutice. 
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cepted,  let  xio  suit  take  liM  comm^noem^nt  otJielrwi$e  t}ian  by 
the  appearance  of  the  demandant  at  the  judgment-seatj  statipg* 
with  the  assifitance  of  the  judge  if  necesBajry,  the  aubjeot-matt^r 
of  his  demand*  and  the  grounds  of  it«  in  respect  of  law  and  In 
respect  of  fact ;  then,  if  the  demand  is  entertained  by  the  judge« 
let  th6  proposed  defendant  or  defendants,  co*>demandants  if 
any^  ana  witneisses  on  both  sides^  if  any»  attend ;  let  th^m  be 
confronted  as  far  as  needful ;  and  so  on  tilU  law  and  fact  being 
ascertained,  judgment  is  pronounced  and  execution  and  eff^t 
^ren  io  it.  Aiid  note (l^aya  he),  the  parable  of  Mahomet  .wd 
tne  monntaiti.  When  suitor  .or  witness  cannot  r<epait  to  judg- 
mjent«4ieat*Ietjlid^entH3eat  and  judge  refmir  to  suitot  or  to 
witness.  Exceptions  are,  for  example^  bodily  infirmity,  ment^ 
infirmity  (namely,  by  Reason  of  under  age,  over  age^  or  tnental 
derangement),  absenee  in  foreign  or  other  parts  tpo  distant  to 
adniit  of  personal  attendance.  Professional  assistants — in  ca^s6 
of  necessity — in  place  of  the  party ;  otherwise,  only  in  Company 
with  the  party.  Would  you  wish  (says  he),  wdula  you  wish  to 
have  a  case  misrepresented,  and  a  suit  made  out  of  nothing  ? 
Send  in  the  hireUng  to  tell  the  story,  and  keep  out  the  party  by 
whose  presence  misrepresentation  would  be  kept  in  check. 

4,  As  to  local  distance,  establish  judgment-seats  (says  he) 
as  aboire;  establish  them  in  isuch  situations,  and  thence  in 
such  number,  that  accessibility — univetsal  and  constant  ao- 
pessibility-— may  be  the  result.  This,  for  wdrd-of-mouth  ex- 
amination; where  by  distance  this  is  rendered  impracticable  or 
preponderantly  inconvenient-— examination,  in  tne  epistolary 
mode  (as  under  Matchless  Constitution,  in  and  by  a  bill  in 
equity),  must  succeed  ;  but  of  course  clear  of  all  factitious  de- 
lays, and  subject  to  eventual  word-of-mouth  re-exftminatiofi  for 
security  against  falsehood. 

5.  As  to  the  diversity  of  forms  of  procedure*  and  of  sets  of 
judges  for  carrying  them  on,  if  there  were  a  thousand,  of  them 
(says  he),  away  with  them  all  but  one.  As  to  the  matter  of 
law,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  it,  be  the  bulk  ever  so.  gr^at, 
in  one  and' the  same  book  it  may  be  lodged  ;  and,  for  lo.okiug 
at  different  parts  of  the  same  book,  what  need.  is.  there  for 
different  judges?  Then,  again,  as  to  matter  of  fact  ij)  ques- 
tion. Be  it  wbat  it  may,  we  repeat,  there  cannot  be  more  than 
one  best  wajr  of  coming  at  the  truth  of  it.  Employ  half  a  dOz^n 
Or  a  dozen  different  ways — all  of  them  good ;  they  cannot  possi- 
bly be ;  they  will  probably  be  ail  of  them  bad.  Of  the  diversities 
in  jurisdiction,  one  main  root  lies  in  a  state  of  things,  which  has 
place  no  longer ;  in  the  state  of  society  in  the  days  of  primaeval 
barbarism.  Keep  up  ia  the  sdme  place  half  a  dozen  judica- 
ta f  <^ 
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tones,  each  with  a  different  logical  field  of  service  (as  he  phrasea 
it) ;  you  have  six  perennial  sources  of  unintelligibility  and  useless 
expense ;  send  them  into  so  many  local  judicatories,  each  cair-!^ 

Sing  on  the  business  in  the  same  simple  form  of  procedure  as 
oye,  you  save  that  same  expense. 

Thus  saith,  thus  doth,  Bentham.  What  saith,  what  dotb». 
Brougham  ?  He  turns  aside  from  Bentham's  plan.  He  takes 
in  hand  Matchless  Constitution's  plan.  Not  sufficient  for  him 
is  its  maleficence— he  adds  to  it, 

U  Expensiveness.— To  this  be  will  be  seen  making  bound-^ 
less  additions  r  but  of  these  anon. 

2.  Unintelligibility. — He  subtracts  nothing  from  it,  he  adda. 
considerably  to  it :  as  we  shall  show. 

3*  Inaccessibility  of  Judge  to  suitors  by  means  of  the  forms 
of  procedure.— He  carefully  preserves  this  in  every  case  but 
that  in  which  the  judge  appears  in  his  character  of  Reconciler  ; 
in  this  character  his  project  will  be  unmasked. 

4.  Inaccessibility  ot  Judge  to  suitors  and  witnesses  by 
reason  of  the  extent  of  the  Judicial  Districts.-— Here  again  he 
iQay.be  seen  turnipg  aside  from  Bentham's  plan,  and  doing  wKat 
depends  upon  him  towards  depriving  the  country  of  the  benefit 
of  it. 

.6*  Different  courses  or  forms  of  procedure,  with  correspondently 
different  judicatories  for  carrying  them  on.— >To  these  sources  so 
fertile  of  unintelligibility,  of  misdecision,  and  of  useless  expense, 
he  makes  a  rich  addition.  Eight  and  forty  sorts  of  judges,  more 
or  less  different,  proceeding  according  to  forms  of  procedure 
more  or  less  different,*  Bentham  had  already  brought  out,  and 
held  up  to  view ;  still  without  professing  to  have  exhausted  the 
stock.  Rich,  under  this  head,  is  the  addition  made  by 
Brougham.  It  is  true,  there  is  but  one  sort  of  judge;  but  ia 
this  one  may  be  seen  a  sort  of  Matthews,  appearing  m  no  fewer 
than  five  different  characters,  all  new  ones,  under  so  many 
different  names :— 1.  Judge  in  ordinary's  own  court.  2.  Judge 
in  ordinary's  Small-debt  court.  3.  Judge  in  ordinary's  Legacy 
court.  4.  Jud^e  in  ordinary's  Arbitration  court  5.  Judge 
in  ordinary's  Reconcilement  court : — in  the  several  charactered 
pretending  to  endeavour  to  come  at  the  truth  by  so  many  differ-^ 
ent  courses  :  in  each  character  extorting — in  each  character  con* 
triving,  in  each  managing,  to  extort — fees,  not  only  for  self,  but 
also  for  company,  in  fell  despite  of  the  cup  of  infamy  he  had 
seen  poured  down  upon  the  fee-gatherine  abomination,  by^  the 
hand  of  the  master  from  whose  authority  he  has  thus  revolted* 
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On  tills  Proteus  of  his  invention.  Judge  in  ordinary  is  the 
title  he  confers.  But  surely  a.  more  extraordinary  character^ 
has  misapplied  Ingenuity  seldom  been  able  to  produce. 

Curious — instructively  curious — is  this  part  of  Brougham's 
plan.  Mark  well  how  tender  he  is  of  the  precious  interest  of  the 
dearly-beloved  brotherhood  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  which 
he  looks  for  support ;  not  forgetting  the  particular  interest,  and 
indubitable  wishes,  of  the  right  honourable  adoptive  father  and 
patron  of  his  measure.  Mark,  in  this  view,  the  Vauxhall  ham- 
slices  of  jurisdiction  carved  out  for  his  new  judge  ;  so  careful  is 
he  not  to  lessen  the  abundance  of  their  Common-Hall  table — 
their  Benjamin's  mess.  Look  at  the  delicate  slice  shaved  off 
for  his  judge,  in  his  character  of  Small-debt  judge  :  maximum 
5/.— not  a  rarthing  more :  5/.  Is,,  and  all  above  carefully  left  for 
the  palates  and  gullets  of  the  superior  authorities,  whom  he 
beheld  sitting,  napkin  under  chin,  and  trembling  with  horror  of 
starvation.  Thereupon  comes  the  glaring  and  insincerity- 
betraying  absurdity — in  a  suit  of  not  more  than  6/.  value,  truth 
searched  or  pretended  to  be  searched  for  in  one  way ;— in  a  suit 
of  from  67.  Is.  to  50/.  value,  in  a  quite  different  way ; — in  a  suit 
to  the  value  of  100/.  in  another  different  way. 

Nor  is  our  learned  manager's  cupidity  yet  satiated.  Upon 
an  errand  of  a  few  pounds,  power,  and  thereby  directions, 
are  given  to  his  judge  in  ordinary,  in  more  than  one  of  his  five 
characters,  to  send  his  unhappy  suitors  three  hundred  miles  or 
so  to  Westminster-hall  from  Durham  or  Northumberland. 

Nor,  in  the  new  feast  thus  provided  by  our  learned  jackal, 
were  even  his  equity  lions  forgotten.  When  his  judge  of  the 
north  takes  possession  of  his  judgment- seat,  among  the  powers 
he  finds  in  it  is  one,  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  property 
of  the  suitors  may  be  sent  even  to  the  Chancery  den  to  be  devoured. 

In  the  plans  of  both  Reformists  the  inaccessibility  having  for 
one  of  its  causes  local  distance,  a  set  of  local  judicatories  con- 
stituted the  remedy.  But  to  both  of  them  the  necessity  of 
limiting  it  to  a  measure  of  experiment  in  the  first  instance,  in- 
stead of  covering  the  whole  field  with  them  at  once,  was  suffi- 
ciently visible.  With  any  thing  short  of  full  assurance  of 
success  a  covering  so  expensive  is  more  than  could  be  afforded. 
Little  chance  would  then  have  been  of  covering  the  land  with 
Justice  courts,  while  yet  the  supply  was  incomplete  of  churches 
and  palaces,  for  what  are  the  claims  of  Justice  to  the  claims  of 
Church  and  King  ? 

Bentham  had  come  out  with  his  scheme.  Brougham  took  it 
in  hand  and  took  care  to  spoil  it.  Of  the  existing  field  let  us 
begin  (says  Bentb?tm)  with  the  worst-covered  part  possible  or 
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imfeginable-^the  Equity  Court  part  of  It.'  So  doiiigi  We  «BaU 
kill  two  birds  with  one  atone^  By  means  of  the  ex|)iertm6ilt,'  W€ 
shall  rescue  from  the  claws  of  the  harpy  the  suitors  who  id 
such  sad  abundance  are  already  lacerated  |  and^  if  eur  system 
is  a  good  otte^  the  goodness  of  it  wiil>  for  a  ^mparitite  tnAbf 
have  been  made  matter  of  demonstration.  * 

Th6n,  ai^  to  the  place  of  the  exp^rimenti  let  it  be  in  tbii 
inetropolis-*>^iii  the  metropolis,  ana  there  akme ;  the  elspeiisef 
will  thus  be  minimized  of  the  evidence^  and  the  best^  the 
most  enhghtenedi  and  the  fnost  scrtitinizing  eye  will  j^iire  th» 
greatest  security  that  the  nature  of  the  oase  admits  btf  for  thtf 
good  conduct  of  the  iildgei 

Thus  sayings  Beiitham  accordingly  contents  himself  with  otid 
experimental  judicatory^  aiid  places  it  in  the  metrdpoliB.  Seeidg 
this,  what  does  Brougham  ?  He  tak^s  in  hand  two  spots  at  once»«^ 
one  at  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  ihe  other  at  the  other  (»^ileithef 
of  them  in  the  metropolis :  one  of  them  nt  the  gi^eatest  distance 
possible  from  that  s^at  of  storching  soruti^  ;->^two'  coutitief^*« 
Durham  and  Northumberland'^neither  of  thetn  a  v^  smiA 
6ne,  being  laid  together  for  the  pnrpose^  Why  thi^  forilisd* 
extension  ?  Why-^unkiss  it  be  to  make  rootn  for  the  whirligig 
which^  in  §  8^  he  hiis  made  for  his  judges^  that  while  re«- 
yolving  through  various  justice-chambers  in  so  many  diflferenik 
toWns  one  after  another,  a  oonrenient  Quantity  of  needlesft 
delay  may  be  manufactured  in  every  one  of  them  ^  and  this,  itt 
addition  to  the  quantity  produced  by  the  stoppage  Occasioned 
in  the  business  of  each  one  of  Mr<  Justice  Proteus'!^  five  courts 
by  the  four  sorts  of  business  gt)ing  on  in  tinrn  in  different  way» 
in  the  four  others. 

Topic  the  third.— Judges  sitting  time.^-^Wbat^  as  to  ti>i» 
matter,  says  Matchless  Oonstitution  ?  '^  Sitting  days  (says  she)^ 
sitting  days  in  the  year,  the  fewer  the  better ;  for  thfe  fewer  the 
work-days  the  more  the  play-days*  Sitting  time^  therefore,^ 
taking  it  in  the  aggregate^  the  less  of  it  the  better;  provided 
always  there  be  enough  of  it  for  the  gathering  in  of  thi6  harvests 
of  fees  which  the  soil  affords*  For  those^  by  whom/ and  con- 
sequently for  whom  the  law  as  to  these  matters  was  mad&-^^>twa 
sweet  things  (as  above  observed)  are  desirable-^ fees  and  ease^ 
Of  the  sum  of  the  two  how  to  maximize  the  quantity  is  tkd 
problem  to  be  solved.  Unfortunately^  between  the  two,  incH^m"" 
patibility,  in  but  too  large  proportion,  has  place ;  and,  within* 
that  range  the  more  a  man  has  of  the  one  the  less  h^  will  batir 
of  the  other.  Not  that,  in  the  present  case  more  espeoially, 
the  degree  Of  incompatibility  is  so  great  as  at  first  glance  might 
be  supposed.    The  fees  the  quantity  of  sitting  time  ia  ihe  yearij 
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the  gretitilr  ih^  quftntity  of  dehy  i  but  dclayi  though  not 
the  iiiimediatei  it  the  remote  progenitor  of  fees ;  ihe  genealogy 
is  in  this  wise  t  delay  be^ts  moidents ;  incidents  ap{)Iicaiions  i 
applioations  fees  t  such  is  the  case,  be  the  sort  oi  judicatory 
what  it  day.  But  in  this  new-inyented>'-»in  this  five-fold 
jiididat6ry»-^it  is  so  in  a  more  particular  degree^  As  the  quant 
tity  of  business-'time  is  five-foldi  so  is  the  quantity  of  delay-^ 
time  fiite^fold  :  from  first  to  last,  while  the  business  of  one  court 
is  going  on>  the  business  of  the  four  others  is  at  a  stand* 

**  Mnreoter,  though  there  is  but  one  description  of  person  by 
whom  the  business  of  judication  can  be  performed^  classes  therd 
are  more  than  OM,  by  whom,  on  pretence  of  judicature^  extrac-* 
tion  of  fees  can  be  petformea ;  fee-getting  classes  two,  of 
whinhi  so  far  as  consists  in  sitting  in  judgment^  one  only  is  also 
the  class  of  fiie^^«mers«  Here  then  subordinate  to,  subsenrieni 
to^tbe  solution  of  the  alL^eomprehensive  problem  just^mentioned 
comes  in  another  problem-^^how  to  minimize  the  quantity  of 
judicial  sitting  time  in  a  year^  without  lessening  the  qiiantity 
and  productiveness  of  die  fee^gathering  time  ?  For  solution, 
here  there  come  in  for  employment  serend  of  the  derices  held 
up  to  riew  in  the  Petition  for  Justice*  namely  :^->-l*  Parties 
excluded  from  judge's  presence*  3^  Written  ihstruments  when 
worie  than  useless  necessitated  $  written  instruments,  which, 
neitbef  in  court  nor  out  of  court,  has  the  judge  the  trouble  ot 
either  hearing  or  looking  at  3.  Delay  (as  above)  in  groundless 
and  needless  length  necessitated.  4*  Precipitation  necessi* 
tated :  Ibf  from  precipitation  come  applications  for  time^  and 
means  of  obviating  the  evils  of  which  the  precipitation  would 
otherwise  be  productive.  5.  Mechanical  substituted  to  mental 
judicature  (  for  by  mechanical  judicature  is  meant  the  effect  of 
judicature  produced  without  the  trouble  6(  thinkings  and  thence 
without  the  trouble  of  sitting  in  judicature  on  the  part  of  the 
judge*'* 

Thus  saith,  or  at  any  rate  thus  doth^  Matchless  Constitution* 
What^  as  to  tbis^  saith  Bentham  1  **  Let  not  a  day  (says  fae)-^no^ 
nor  an  hourv^e  without  its  judges  Among  all  the  days,  or 
among  aU  the  hours^  6f  the  year>  where  will  ^ou  find  one  in 
which  injustice  is  not  at  her  work*  On  which  of  them  all 
should  that  work  be  left  without  disturbance  1  the  jndge  all 
the  while  asleep  ;  or  with  folded  arms  looking  on  \  or  looking 
another  way^  as  if  nothing  bad  happened  ?" 

And  is  this  improvement  impracticable  ?  Not  it|  indeed. 
Frdm  this  reproach  his  plan  is  completely  clear :  kept  so  by  his 
judge-deputesri  But  learned  gentlemen^  the  one  class  as  well  as 
the  other,  being  but  men,  must  have  thAir  relaxation  tinie<«stli# 
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}>rofessional  class  as  well  as  the  official,  and  those  of  the  pro* 
iessional  class  cannot  very  well  have  their  deputes.  Must  they 
have  it/  this  same  relaxation  time  ?  Be  it  so  ;  each  one  just!  as 
much  as  he  finds  himself  standing  in  need  of,  or  as,  on  any 
account,  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  have  ;  but,  as  it  is  for  his  own 
sake  that  he  takes  it,  so  let  it  be  at  his  own  expense,  not  at  the 
expense  of  suitors— not  to  the  detriment  of  justice — not  for  the 
increase  of  injustice.  Let  him,  in  this  particular,  do  as  medical 
men  do.  As  medical  men  do? — Yes;  for  why  should  he  be 
enabled  to  do  by  himself  any  better?  But  Matchless  Consti- 
tion,  power  not  being  wanting  to  her,  gives  to  those  whose 
ingenuity  has  applied  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  human 
misery,  power  for  the  augmenting  in  this  way  their  own  comfort 
at  the  expense  of  that  oi  others  ;  happily,  neither  does  Match- 
less Constitution,  nor  can  Nature  herself,  ^ve  this  comfort  to 
those  whose  business  consists  in  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer-r 
ing  in  that  other  shape.  Health  will  not  stay  for  surgeon  or 
physician.  Justice,  and  whatever  else  goes  by  that  name,  can. 
be  made  to  stay,  and  accordingly  is  made  to  stay,  for  the  profes- 
sional lawyer  as  well  as  for  the  judge. 

So  much  for  Bentham.  Now  for  Brougham.  Careful  ob- 
server, adopter,  imitating-manufacturer,  inventing-manufacturer 
of  lawyers'  profit  and  benefit  in  every  shape,  of  people's  burthen 
in  every  shape,  he  sets  before  him  the  above-mentioned  great 
whirligig,  he  carves  out  from  it  two  miniature  whirligigs  of  the 
same  figure,  spick  and  span  new.  At  his  command,  miniature 
judges  make  miniature  progresses,  in  miniature  circuits.  How 
charming  all  this !  For  so  many  babes  of  green  what  a  delight- 
ful baby-house ! 

Curious,  in  a  degree  altogether  matchless,  is  the  distribution 
made  by  him  of  the  rations  of  business-time,  among  the  places, 
to  and  through  which  his  whirligig  is  to  carry  his  judges. 

Bentham,  giving  to  each  of  the  local  judicatories  of  which  his 
system  is  composed,  a  square  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  miles 
diameter,  twelve  miles  radius,  stations  in  it  one  judge  ;  and  to 
the  disposable  time  of  that  one  judge  he  consigns,  without  any 
exception,  which  on  this  occasion  is  worth  mentioning,  all  sorts 
of  suits  ;  taking  care  that,  of  whatsoever  quantity  of  assistance 
the  need  shall  have  been  brought  to  view  by  experience,  no  part 
shall  ever  be  wanting  to  his  judge — other  judges,  in  number  at 
all  times  exactly  adapting  itself  to  the  occasion — being  pro- 
vided imder  the  name  of  judge-deputes  :  no  judgment-seat 
being  on  any  day  of  the  year,  more  than  another,  empty.  On 
every  such  seat  thus  established  business  of  all  sorts  is  thus  going 
QU  at  all  timest 
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Under  this  head»  then/  what  ts  the  proyision  made  by 
Brougham  ?  Conceive  it  who  can.  Two  sections — §  2  and  §  3 
—are  employed  in  giving  expression  to  it.  One  calendar  month 
•r— the  month  of  August — he  allows  for  vacation  time  :  remain 
eleven  calendar  months  to  be  employed  in  business.  Observe 
now  how^e. business  is  to  go  on:  say  rather  how  it  would 
stick :.  for  go  on  it  could  not.  Take  for  example  his  Kent  district. 
The  number  of  its  towns  to  which  he  sends  his  judge  is  nine* 
Number  of  visits  to  be  paid  to  them  respectively  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  various  ;  to  one  of  them,  four ;  to  three  of  them,  two 
a  piece  ;  to  five  others,  no  more  than  one  a  piece  ;  total  of  visits 
in  the  year  to  all  the  towns  together,  fifteen :  so  that  to  no  one 
of  these  unhappy  five  is  the  beatific  vision  of  this  minister  of 
peace  and  justice  to  be  vouchsafed  oftener  than  the  northernmost 
assize  towns  used  to  receive  the  visit  of  their  pair  of  judges  before 
the  recent  improvement ;  and  within  this  fifteenth  part  of  eleven 
months,  in  each  of  these  five  places,  are,  every  year,  to  be 
begun  and  continued  and  ended,  as  many  suits  as,  in  the  whole 
five  of  these  judges' different  courts,  shall  have  been  brought 
before  him ;  for  each  of  these  five  places,  the  number  of  days 
upon  an  average  not*  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Now, 
then,  how  is  this  to  be  ?  In  one  single  one  of  these  five  courts; 
namely,  the  Ordinary  Court,  no  fewer  than  forty-six  days  of 
delay  are  allowed  any  suitor  who  chooses  to  require  them;'*^ 
these  forty-six  regularly  recurring  and  absolutely  at  command, 
besides  an  unlimited  number  of  casual  ones :  all  this  before 
the  suit  comes  on  for. trial.  Thus  are  there  three  years  at  least 
that  any  suit  may  be  made  to  last;  and  say,  any  one  who  can, 
how  many  more  it  may  not  be  made  to  last. 

But  now,  after  opening  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  width,  let 
the  reader  believe  them  if  he  can  ;  all  this,  which  is  contained 
in  §  3,  notwithstanding,  in.  and  by  §  2,  it  had  already  been 
ordained — ordained  in  so  many  words  (say  what  they  mean  who 
can)  'Uhat  the  said  judges  shall  hold  their  courts  (meaning  that 
each  of  the  two  judges  he  provides,  one  for  each  of  the  two 
districts,  shall  hold  his  court)  once  every  month  except  the 
month  of  August ;"  in  the  compass  of  a  twelvemonth  not 
more  than  once  every  month  of  those  same  eleven  months, 
makingin  the  whole  year  eleven  times  of  sitting.  Sitting ? — 
Yes.  JBut  for  what?  on  what  business?  To  this  question^ 
'f  for  the  trial  of  causes,"  is  his  answer.  Now,  then,  what 
means  this  word  trial  ?  does  it  mean  the  whole  business  of  the 
cause  from  beginning  to  end  ?  or  does  it  mean,  as  in  the  ordi- 

♦  ThU  by  §  16, 17, 18» 
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ufirj  nccepUiikm  of  di*  mnd»,  trial  by  jury  l^the  trial  put  of 
tti#  biuritiMI  and  no  other  ?  But  in  no  one  of  hid  five  oonrte 
doee  this  eame  i|leci^  of  trials  called  Jury  trials  form  any 
neoenary  part  of  die  bnunese :  in  the  Ordinary  ConrC  <MLy9 
I  Si)  it  may  be  onemployed  if  the  parties  choose  it  fthoald  be 
so }  m  the  Small  Debt  Court  (saya  §  67)  it  is  not  employed 
Unless  the  parties  join  in  choosing  that  it  be  so ;  in  the  Legacy 
Cloort(80  says  §  70)  it  is  not  employed  unless  the  judge  idtMses' 
that  it  be  so  $  in  which  oase  it  is  employed  whether  the  pftrttos 
will  or  no ;  tad  so  likewise  (says  ^  81)  in  th^  Arbitration  CotktU 
and  ill  the  Reconcilement  Court  it  is  not  to  be  employed  in  any 
ease$  mofeoteri  whether  it  be  with  <nr  without  a  jury  that  thg 
trial  part  of  the  business  is  to  take  place  upon  this  plan^  nM 
so  much  Hm  a  day  may  happen  to  be  left  to  have  bten  previously 
employed  in  the  infinitely  protraotible  part  with  whioh^  under 
his  plan^  as  above^metitiohed^  as  well  as  under  Matchless  Con^ 
stitution's  pfam,  jury  ^al  is  preceded^  OnCe  more,  observe  the 
oonfusioh  produced  by  the  insertion  of  these  five  words  | 
namelyi ''  for  the  trial  of  causes."  This  stime  business^  Whatevef 
it  b^i  for  which  the  judge  is  to  hold  h  court  once  every  month 
in  eUch  of  the  twdve^  **  except  the  month  of  Augustf^-^is  it  in 
each  suit  the  whole  of  the  businras^all  parts  of  it  as  well  as  thtf 
tridi  part  ineluded  ?  the  trial  part  being  in  comparison  Of  tho 
Special  {heading  part  no  more  than  a  minute  part  of  the  wholes 
If  w),  then  are  theSe  words  *'  tot  the  trial  of  causes  "  so  much 
Sttfplusage ;  and  not  mere  surplusage,  simply  useless ;  but^  ad 
sources  Of  insoluble  doubts^  so  mtich  wotse  than  useless^ 

Is  it  that,  when  at  the  place  in  question,  the  judge  hasbeguti 
to  sit  on  this  or  that  day>  he  shall,  or  he  may,  continue  to  sit 
at  thai  same  place  from  day  to  day,  till  the  day  is  come,  for 
beginning  to  sit  at  another  place  ?  Meant  or  not  meant^  this  is 
not  What  is  said*  Nor,  supposing  it  meant>  would  the  plan  be 
rendered  the  more  capable  of  being  carried  into  praotioe ;  no^ 
not  so  much  as  of  being  understood*  From  these  two  ^eo^* 
iions^  laid  together^  let  any  man  (as  in  a  treatise  on  book«» 
keeping)  frame  to  himself  a  figured,  an  imaginative,  state-* 
menti  of  the  business  done^  or  to  be  done>  in  the  ag4 
gregate  of  these  nine  sub*disiricts  in  the  course  of  a 
yeiir  |  the  result  (as  he  will  find)  Will  be,  that  no  business  at 
all  can  be  gone  through  any  where;  for  the  supposition  of 
business  gone  through  in  one,  will  be  found  inconsistent  with 
the  Supposition  of  business  gone  through  in  another* 

Out  of  smoke  thus  dense,  is  it  possible  for  human  ingenuity 
to  draw  out  light  saffioient  for  practice  ? 

Topic  the  Fourth.— *Mode  of  payment  for  judges  and  their 
subordinates.    Enter  Matchless  Constitutiout 


"No  fimih  (itayd  ihe)  tio  Jtiitii;^  Bat  tot  ftem^  no  jud^e  bik6 
as  often  as  he  sat  himself  doWo  upon  the  Benofa^  would  fp 
to  sleep  on  it*  Cleer  es  FlentMJiteh  ftll  this  $  and  what  is 
lio  letis  soi  the  more  the  feeis  the  better  the  justice*  Nor  is  this 
tttmdst  siook^  wbioh  he  ekn  lay  hold  of  by  hie  own  hahdrf 
sufficient  y  mote  he  must  eatbet  up  by  the  hbtnds  of  bis  suboN 
diflates;  by  All  their  bandSi  were  theri  as  tnant  of  them  am 
Briarette  hadi  who^  as  every  body  knowe  had  a  hundred ;  atid 
in  Uiie  wayi  some  judges  haire  more.  Yes^  fee^gathering,  hfi 
and  tot  judges  le  the  duly  propeir  end  of  justice^" 

Exit  MatohleHi  Con^titutita.  Enter  Benfhdmi  What  says 
he?  '^What  the  eyphilis  has  been  to  the  body  natural^i 
the  fee-gathering  disease  (sairs  he)  has  been  to  MatcfaN 
lees  Oonslittttton>  and  her  body  fictitious!  corruption  of  the 
foulest  and  most  contagiotls  kind,  inoiiolaled  into  Her*  (as  I 
have  shewn**)  by  the  hand  of  Poverty  when  in  her  cradle«" 

This  Betithamhad  deelatx^ ;  thitf  Bienthani  had  demonetnted/ 
Bv  salary  accoidingly,  (had  he  said)  by  salary^  and  in  iie^ 
oUief  iitta  whatever^  pay  the  whole  estaUishmenti  pay  all 
jodgeii  p^  all  functionaries!  who  are  directed  and  pl&koed  bys 
judges*  Secure  them  no  feesi  but  allow  them  to  take  bribee  r 
oommunieated  by  a  bribe,  the  taint  is  seen  by  every  body ;  \Boiii«; 
mnnicfietted  by  ti  fee^  eoatoely  as  yet^  is  it  clearly  seen  fay  any 
body$  BO  anxioue^  and  eo  unhappily  effeetuiil,  hae  been  i&e 
oare  taken  to  conceal  iti  m  closely  shut  against  it^  by  authority-' 
begotten  prejudice,  ahd  cltstom^beffotten  prejudice^hkre  btea 
tho  eyes  of  the  unreflecting  multitude. 

This  ;had  said  Bentham ;  over  and  over  again,  had  it  beeii 
thrust  into  the  very  eyes  of  Brougham )  What  then  has  it 
profited  him)  Come  s^d  see.  Fbr  judge's  edkry  hBOOL  a 
year)  aitd  ki  itddition,  as  (kr  as  600/.  out  of  fees.  Regpistratf 
appointed  by  the  king.  Itegii^tar's  salary  400/«  a  year  with  asr 
far  as  800/«  a  year  out  of  fees^  Olerk  appointed  by  the  Regris-* 
trar,  with  lOOh  ealarv,  and  another  lOQL  out  of  ieesi.  Am 
pointed  moreover  by  the  judgOy  two  functionari^  ^ch  under  the 
name  of  Messenger  and  Usher>  with  5QL  salary  )  and  as  mucb 
as  he  himself,  and  the  judge  together,  can  contrive  to  get  for 
him,  under  the  naole  of  feed.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  To  all 
persons  who  Ml  short  of  being  able  to  pay  the  whole  mase  of  these 
fees,  justice  denied^^puirposely  and  deliberately  denied  |  and  ia 
proportionable  quantity^  the  tihte  of  judgee  left  at  liberty  to 
be  employed  in  receiving  fees  from  suc^  as  have  them  to  give ; 
2Liidf  for  whatever  period  of  time  no  such  agreeable  employment 
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bffers  itself^  "when  the  worst  comes  to  tlie  worst,  be  the  precious 
remainder  (says  he)  consecrated  to  ease. 

But,  in  favour  of  these  dear  sweet  things,  which  he  cannot  en- 
dure the  thought  that  any  body  he  has  aixy  regard  for  should 
be  left  to  go  without,  the  language  contains  one  word,  and  out 
of  this  word  our  Solon  makes  an  argument.  It  is  the  word 
incentive:  a  fee  is  a  feather,  with  which,  or  he  would  fall 
asleep  on  the  bench,  the  reverend  palm  must  every  now  and 
then  be  tickled  ;  thus  far  our  Solon.  Well,  and  suppose  these 
are  conceded  to  him,  what  would  he  be  the  better  for  it  ?  In 
some  cases  the  tickling  ini^trument  is  to  be  applied,  in  others,  it 
is  not.  Let  him  then  make  out  two  lists ;  one,  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  reverend  oflFspring  of  his  brain  must  be  awake ; ' 
another,  of  the  cases,  iii  which  he  may,  in  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ  '*  sleep  oh  and  take  his  rest.'** 

Topic  the  Fifth. — Special  Pleading.  On  this  subject,  we 
must  refer  to  Number  XXII.  of  the  Westminster  Review,  p. 
466,  which  presents  Matchless  Constitution's  Plan,  and  Bent- 
ham's  Plan  in  one  picture.  All  hail  Special  Pleading, 
quoth  Matchless  Constitution.  Down  with  it  in  the  mire,  from 
which  it  never  should  have  sprung,  quoth  Bentham.  This  and 
all  other  written  pleadings  pick-pocket  lies — practiser  of  it, 
howsoever  exalted,  pick-pocKet.  Chat  un  chatj  may  it  please 
your  Lordship,  et  toi  unfripon.  And  why  is  it,  that  he  thus  taunts 
them?  Why?  but  that  in  that  silence,  which  no  one  of  them 
has  ever  broken,  or  will  ever  dare  to  break,  it  may  be  clear  as 
noon-day  to  all  eyes  that  are  not  wilfully  shut  against  the 
light,  that,  in  this  silence,  confession  of  all  this  life  of  guilt  so 
enormous,  is  involved. 

And  who  is  he  that  thus  treats  them  ?  Exists  there  a  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  in  which  he  is  not  known  ?  And,  m  the 
midst  of  so  many  enemies,  as  he  has  made  enemies  as  many  as 
there  are  men  who  make  profit  of  the  vices  of  the  law,  has  he 
ever,  in  what  he  has  said  of  it,  been  convicted  of  so  much 
as  one  material  error,  convicted,  or  so  much  as  suspected,  of  so 
much  as  a  single  wilful  misrepresentation  ? 

And  is  it  for  any  such  pleasure   as   that  of  putting  men 
in  pain,. that  he  thus  deals  with   them  ?     Is  it  for  any  other 
chance,  than  that  of  engaging  them  at  length  to  join,  or  at  any 
rate  to  acquiesce,  in  the  indispensable  change  ? 
'   All  this   had   Brougham  before   him;   and   with  his   eyes 

•  One  of  Matchless  Constitution's  richest  inventions  is  this  same  fee-fund. 
It  is  among  the  practical  fruits  of  this  maxim — extinguish  no  nuisance, 
content  yourself  with  netting  bounds  to  the  spread  of  it. 
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full  open  to  it>  into  the  fHth  of  ^U  thi»  immorality  bad  tlii» 
Reformist  the  hardihood  thus  to  endeavour  to  plunge  the  wbde 
aggregate  of  suitors  and  lawyers  of  all  sorts  professing  all  tb« 
while  the  desire  of  avoidance  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense^ 

This  for  a  debt  which  cannot  amount  to  5/.  and  may  aotount 
to  not  so  many  shillings :  for  different  amounts^  different 
sorts  and  isizes  of  this  pick-pocket  work :  for  this^  one  sort  \ 
for  a  debt  of  from  6/.  to  50/.,  though  it  be  no  inore  than 
bL  \s.  another  sort}  for  a  debt  of  from  ^  shilling  to  100/.  due  oil 
the  score  of  legacy,  a  third  sort  ;-*-each  sort  bemg,  according.  t6 
our  learned  Remrmist,  more  conducive  to  justice  Uian  either  of 
the  other  two  is.  Nor  are  claims  to  be.  buttered  to  be  sfJit,  lest 
lord  Tenterden  and  sir  Nicholas  (quondam  Special-pleading4> 
master  sit  Nicholas)  should  be  deprived  of  their  prey.  ' 

And  in  one  of  these  same  three  Special-pleading  Courts  tht 
pleadings  are  to  be  "  short"  (forsooth)  "  and  plain '^  and  "  accord* 
mg  to  tne  truth  of  the  facts.''  Oh  !  the  hypocrisy !  For  wbo^ 
on  this  occasion,  can  forbear  being  serious  ?  Oh  !  the  hypocrisy! 
and  that  so  transparent  !-*-a8  if,  whether  it  were  in  margin  or  iit 
text,  saying  that  it  shall  be  so  would  contribute  anything  towardii 
causing  it  to  be  so ;  as  if  a  word  from  a  draughtsman  could  out^ 
weigh  the  pounds  destined  to  be  filched  and  extorted  from  thd 
miserable  suitors.  And  this  shortness,  plainness,  and  verity ;  ui 
what  cases  was  it  ordered  to  have  place  ?  Where  the  questioil 
could  not  amount  to  more  than  5/?  Oh  no— not  there;  only 
where  it  might  amount  to  as  high  as  100/. 

6.  Topic  the  Sixth.  Re-inquiries  and  Removals :  these,  by 
whatsoever  name  called— new  trials ;  that  is  to  say,  certioraris 
— writs  of  error— <tpj)eals — re-hearings,  and  so  forth.  What 
says  Matchless  Constitution  here  ?  She  bursts  forth  into  ail 
extacy  :  *'  oh !  rare  instruments  (says  she)  oh !  rare  instrument! 
for  squeezing  out  the  last  drop  of  tne  hapless  suitor's  substances 
Oh !  the  rich  provision  for  inviting  men  to  become  dishonest, 
and  share  with  learned  lords  and  gentlemen  the  plunder  txf 
the  appointed  victim^  and  take— all  to  themselves  and  without 
deduction-— the  delights  of  vengeance  or  causeless  malice  1" 

Now  what  says  Hentham  ?  One  appeal  in  any  sort  of  case ; 
more  than  one  in  none.  Re-inquiry,  or  call  it  repetitional  or  re^ 
capitulary  hearing,  at  the  option  of  any  party  on  either  side  ;•  or 
of  the  judge^  in  case  of  specified  need,  on  the  score  of  contrti^ 
dictiveness^  or  lengthiness.  Or  entanglement,  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  At  this  second  hearing  assists  a  quasi  jury  ;  number 
the  smallest  odd  one ;  thus  small,  that  vexation  may  be  mini- 
mized. Functions,  and  accordingly  powers — ten  or  eleven  dis<^ 
tinguishable  ones,  the  same  as  Siose  of  Uie  judge,  one  alon# 
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excepted — the  imperative ;  to  the  end  that  the  sense  of  respoB' 
sibihty  may  apply  itself  with  undimimshed  pressure  to  the  per- 
manently official  shoulders  of  that  functionary ;  imperative  man- 
date~»in  thiu  case  the  decree,  by  which,  when  execution  and 
fidect  have  followed,  termination  has  been  given  to  the  suit  in 
the  court  above.  At  the  hearing— grounds  of  argumentation — 
the  record  of  what  passed  below.  Contents  of  the  record — not 
irrelevant  facts— not  pickpocket  lies — vermin  born  in  Matchless 
Constitution's  skin — not  any  such  excrementitious  matter — but 
the  evidence  :  the  evidence  on  which  the  decree  below  was 
grounded :  of  the  needful  multiplication  of  exemplaTB,  the  case 
reduced  to  a  comparative  nothing ;  namely  by  the  manifold 
mode  of  working. 

"  I  will  put  my  hook  into  bis  nose"  saith  the  Lord  in  Holy  Writ : 
in  an  allusion  made  to  camel-driving.  This  passage  is  a  prophecy : 
camels  are  lay-gents,  drivers  learned  gentlemen.  A  master 
driver  is  the  one  we  have  before  us.  Surely  never  was  exempli- 
fied reliance  more  absolute  on  our  stupidity;  contempt  more 
profound  for  our  understandings.  Take  for  example  his  Arbitra- 
tion court.  Of  all  hve  man-traps  this  is  the  most  curiously 
contrived — the  most  cruel  one.  Its  yawning  is  wider  too  than 
any  one  of  the  others.  First,  as  to  value.  Value  not  more 
than  51.  can  our  Small-debt  court  take  cognizance  of  in  the 
Ordinary  court — in  the  Legacy  court,  not  more  than  100/.  So, 
as  to  territory.  Let  him  but  appear  in  this  one  of  his  five  cha- 
racters, down  go  all  the  barriers  by  which  his  county,  or  his 
pair  of  counties  are  separated  from  all  the  several  "  adjacent 
counties,"  Part  and  parcel  of  Kent  become  Essex,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Middlesex  ;  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  York, 
Cumb^BJid,  and  Westmoreland.  Gown  thrown  off,  a  plain 
frock  the  costume  in  which  the  impostor  now  appears,  person- 
ating a  mercantile  man  or  a  country  gentleman — anything  but 
what  he  is :  and  now  absolutely  without  hmit  is  the  value  capa- 
ble of  being  at  stake  upon  the  suit,  in  which,  if  with  the  help 
of  learned  brethren  and  attoraiea,  for  accomplices,  aiders,  and 
abettors,  he  can  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  a  pair  of  honest 
applicants,  or  engage  and  enter  into  partnership  with  a  dishonest 
one. 

Judge  of  an  Arbitration-court  forsooth  !  A  notable  invention 
this  ;  it  must  be  confessed.  Of  an  arbitrator  so  called  what  is 
the  characteristic  difference  'i  What  but  the  not  being  an 
official  judge.  For  what  is  it  that  men  of  their  own  accord  fly 
for  into  the  arms  of  arbitrators.  What  but  this,  and  this  alone; 
namt^ly,  to  escape  from  plunder  at  the  hands  of  judges — judges 
a  la  mode  d'ArigUterre—tiieiv   instruments   and   accomplices. 
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Wh^  tbiB  hitherto  noiMletcript— this  animal  jtft^fiicrjiw-gtands 
up  in  cojartf  and  gays« ''  I  am  an  Arbitrator^  down  with  your  dust ;'? 
what  does  be  but  obtain,  contrary  to  the  jBtatute  made  and  pro- 
yidedy  money  on  false  pretences  I  To  say  I  am  an  arbitrator : 
wbatia  it  but  to  say,  I  am  not  a  judge  :  if  for  relief  from  judges 
hackneyed  in  iniquity,  men  were  to  cast  themselres  into  the 
arms  of  this  new-invented  deyourer,wbat  would  they  do^but  what 
the  fish  would  do»  if  fi>r  relief  ftom  the  firyiog-paii,  he  were  to 
leap  into  a  hotter  part  of  it. 

For  in  th^  whole  course  of  his  life  is  he  under  any  such  oUigatioo 
as  that  of  sitting  in  any  one  of  the  nine  towns  to  bear  any  one  of 
these  same  Reconcilement  causes  ?  Not  be,  indeed.  For  in  §  96» 
DO  otherwise  can  any  such  Court  of  Reconcilement  be  holden,  than 
f '  at  a  Qpnyenient  hour  (say  the  words  of  the  bill)  during  or  after 
the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  said  judge  in  each  place  within  his 
isounty ;  notice  bemg  previously  given  thereof  in  some  news* 
paper  circulated  in  the  said  county.^'  But  this  same  convenient 
time,  when  will  it  be  found  ?  Not  until  the  whole  business  of 
the  five  courts,  which  profess  to  be  efficient,  has  been  cone 
through^  can  any  part  of  the  business  in  this  court,  which  does 
not  so  much  as  profess  to  be  efficient,  be  taken  in  hand  and 
begun ;  unless,  indeed,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  learned 
brethren,  it  plieases  Mr*  Justice  Proteus  to  swerve  a  pcxnt,  fov 
the  purpose  of  letting  in  some  suit,  which,  under  the  narrow 
limitations  that  have  oeen  seen»  could  not  otherwise  be  let  in  ; 
'^nd  for  this  the  whole  expanse  of  civil  law  cases,  equity  as  well 
as  common  law,  is  rendered  accessible. 

Now  for  consbtency.  In  §  100  (being  the  6th  of  the  seven 
Sections  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  Reconcilement  court) 
it  is  '^  enacted  that  when  the  parties  appear  before  the  judge  in 
ordinary,  he  shaU  hear  them  state  the  matters  of  ib(nr  refepective 
claims,  complaints  or  demands,  and  defenses  of  ilwwers  in  the 
presence,  of  each  other,  and  shall  give  them  his  opinion  and 
advice  thereupon/'  This  is  in  a  court  called  a  Reconcilement 
Ck)urt  where  ^plication  is  made  for  reconcilement*  But  if  this 
ia  conducive  to  justice  in  a  court  called  a  Reconcilement  Court, 
what  should  make  it  otherwise,  if  what  is  asked  for  is  justice — • 
and  that  in  a  debt  of  not  more  than  6/.,  or  a  debt  of  not  more  than 
5P2.t  or  a  le^^acy  of  not  more  than  lOOL,  or  in  short  any  thing 
else  7  But  if  it  is  conducive  to  justice  that  the  judge  should  in 
this  way  hear  both  parties  together,  how  shoula  it  be  less  con-* 
docive  were  the  suit  to  be^n  with  his  hearing  no  more  than  one 
pf  the  partieis  in  the  first  instance  ?  for  were  this  the  mode,  the 
consequence  is^  that  on  every  suit  in  which  upon  his  own  shew^ 
isg  jk}ie(40ia4a4  Qtx  the  fitantitTn  side  was  ungrounded,  the  ^co- 
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posed  defendant  would  be  preserved  altogether  from  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  being  placed  in  that  vexatious  situation. 
-  Therei  gentle  reader,  there  is  a  mystery.  Now  for  a  solution 
for  you.  It  is  a  money-trap— this  same  Reconcilement  court — a 
fee«trap  and  nothing  else.  Fee  for  party  citing  3s.  or  5s^ ;  fee 
for  party  cited  2s.  Without  these  fees,  and  the  delays  produced 
by  the  citation,  no  two  parties,  how  desirous  soever  of  recon- 
cilement>  would  the  jiidge  see.  And  when  the  fees  are  caught 
would  he  see  them  ?  Not  he  ;  unless  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
entrap  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned  fraternity,  and  as  in 
§  100  he  is  authorized  to  do  in  a  common  law  suit,  or  an  equity 
suit.    Not  he,  unless  he  can  thus  trepan  them. 

For  presenting  a  faint  conception  of  the  perils  which  a  pair  of 
disputants  would  have  to  encounter,  were  they  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  inveigled  into  this  trap,  we  must  do  what  we  can 
towards  bringing  to  view  the  several  reiterated  hearings  in  all 
shapes,  to  which  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  submitted 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  judge  in  question,  in  his  character  of 
judge  of  the  Arbitration  courts  it  may  happen  to  a  suit  to  b^ 
subjected. 

Note  here,  that  if  it  be  not  in  this  same  judicatory,  but  in 
anotheir,  that  the  hearing  in  question  is  to  be  performed,  not 
the  better  for  suitors  will  it  be,  but  all  the  worse;  for,  in  that 
case,  not  the  sometimes  remediable,  but  the  absolutely  irre-^ 
mediable,  lengthiness — namely,  that  which  has  for  its  causes 
the  still  greater  distance  coupled  with  the  greater  length  of 
vacations,  and  perhaps  the  greater  weight  of  expense  will  be 
the  grievance  to  the  load  of  which  they  are  subjected. 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  every  such  reference.  In  the  first 
place,  hearings  in  any  number  may  be  had,  on  so  many 
different  days.  But  if  in  four  other  courts  the  several  matters 
of  business  will  concur  in  opposing  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
sitting  on  this  one  suit,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  for  and 
during  the  whole  number  of  the  days  to  which  it  may  happen  to 
be  occupied  by  it,  here  arise  interruptions  ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  of  them,  so  many  days  of  re-hearing.  But,  so 
many  days  of  rehearing,  so  many  packets  of  fees  for  learned 
counsel  and  attornies  respectively :  and  with  or  without  the 
exception  of  the  first  day,  so  many  fees  to  *'  messenger  '*  or 
**  extra-messenger,*^  with  fees  to  attorney  for  drawing,  copying, 
and  delivering  notices,  not  to  speak  of  other  tricks  capable  of 
being  played  with  it.  And  so  many  more  of  these  days  as  the 
matter  of  the  suit  can  be  scattered  mto,  so  many  more  packets; 
of  fees. 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  sorrow;.    When  of  this  home^ 
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manufactory  of  delay  the  produce  has  been  exhausted,  up  springs: 
the  judge,  and,  (says  §  80),  "  if  the  judge  himself  shall  think  fitr 
upon  a  question  raised  by  him,"  he  sends  the  suit  on  its  travels 
from  Durham  or  Northumberland  to  Westminster  HalL*  .-To 
Westminster  Hall  ?  Good.  But  to  which  of  the  shops  ?  *  To 
which  of  them  ?  why  to  the  common-law  shop,  or  to  the  equity* 
shop,  whichever  it  is  the  keepers  of  which  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  the  highest  place  in  the  good  graces  of  this  their 
learned  customer.  No  such  journey  would  a  suit  ever  be  sent 
by  a  pair  of  unlearned  arbitrators.  Here  may  be  seen  one  use 
of  our  learned  one. 

On  this  same  occasion  a  further  contrivance  is,  the  sending 
the  same  suit  at  any  time,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  arbitration 
judge,  to  be  bom  again,  according  to  §  81.  Well,  and  the  birth- 
place— ^where  is  it  to  be  ?  Where,  but  on  the  bench  of  this  same 
judge,  only  with  a  different  mask  upon  his  face :  and  accordingly 
takmg  a  quite  different  road  for  coming  at  the  truth.  Now, 
number,  gentle  reader,  if  you  can,  the  stages  the  suit  may  have 
to  travel. 

1.  Stage  the  first  was  that  through  which  it  went  while  he 
was  carrying  it  in  his  arms  with  the  Arbitration  mask  on  his 
face. 

2.  Stage  the  second,  is  this  through  which  he  carries  it 
when. accoutred  in  his  judge-in-ordinary 's  mask ;  and  now,  at 
the  end  of  this  stage  is  to  be  a  jury.  And  the  jury,  under  what 
direction  is  it  to  be  ?  Of  course,  under  that  oi  this  same  judge 
— now  styled  judge-in-ordinary. 

3.  4,  and  5.  But,  now— suppose  him  not  satisfied  with  the 
verdict.  Why  then  (per  §  81)  ne  has  but  to  say  so,  and  a  new 
trial  takes  place  of  course.  But  these  things  are  not  done  in  a 
hurry.  For  before  a  new  trial  can  be  granted,  there  must  of 
course  be  a  motion  for  the  same ;  this  makes  one  hearing  :  then 

^  Arbitratioa,in  the  state  in  which  he  found  it,  was  a  substitute  to  a  law-suit; 
arbitration,  in  the  state  he  puts  it  in,  is  but  an  introduction  to  that  torment. 
True  it  is,  that,  by  misconception  or  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  referees  or 
parties,  an  arbitration  is  but  too  often  sent  up  to  Westminster  Hall :  and; 
for  opening  to  the  guest — to  the  ever-welcome  guest — the  learned  arms, 
no  pretext  was  found  too  frivolous.  But  the  only  arms  thus  open  to  it 
were  those  of  the  common-law  judges  :  a  suit,  carried  on  in  common-law, 
was  the  worst  punishment  the  parties  could  be  made  to  suffer,  for  the 
offence  of  applying  for  justice  to  such  hawkers  and  pedlars,  instead  of  going 
for  it  at  once  to  one  of  the  great  shops  in  the  great  bazaar  of  the  great  half. 
For  this  so  studious  **  avoider  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,'*  it  was 
reserved  to  substitute  to  the  intolerable  delay,  vexation,  ana  in  addition  to 
the  vexation  of  his  arbitration  suit,  expense  of  a  common-law  suit,  the  still 
more  intolerable  expense  of  an  equity  suit»  keeping  idl  hearts  for  years  and 
years  dieacbed  in  anxiety  and  impoverishment. 
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therie  must  be  a  dajr  (or  opposing  0&id  motion  \  this  mak^  ^:ei 
hearings :  then  if  die  motion  is  granted,  xsomea  new.  tvial  i  an^ 
this  makes  three  hearings*  '  . 

<  6.  New  trial  had,  thereupon  on  goes  the  judge^arbitrator'^. 
mask*;  yet  now  comes  in  his  handrr^not  a  judgment,  but  tb^ 
<'  award/'  But  a  party,  knowing  himself  to  be  in.the  wrong,  ye^ 
desirous  of  gaining  time  ajt  any  pricey  suppose  that '^  he  jihaU 
desire  him  (mt  judge)  to  state  in  his  awara/^  Says  §  &ly  "  any 
direction  to  the  jury,  given  by  him  in  mJitte.r  of  law,  or  any 
decision  upon  admitting  Qr  iiejecting  any  evidence  before  <;tl]biei 
jury,  or  any  misdecision  upon"  (adds  §  82)  .^  whatsoever,,  wa&k 
designed  tofoUow  the  word  'Vupon,^'  being  omitted,  by  slip  <^flbe 
pen  or  press*  Suppose  any  thing  of  tms>  what  then?  Why 
then  such  direction  or  decision  may  at  the  instance  of  that 
same  party  or  the  other  be  brought  before  ''any  court  of  law/^ 
at  the  choice  of  this  same  judge. 

The  demand  for  notice  presented  by  the  course  of  virtufU 
appeal  thus  established  is  irresistible.  .    .    ,  v.  . 

L  Appeal  the  first :  appeal,  by  the  judge,  in  his  character 
ef  arbitration-judge,  to  himself  in  his  character  of  judge,  i  in 
ordinary.  •»     a  . 

2.  Appeal  the  second :  Appeal  from  himself  in  his  character 
of  judge  in  ordinary  giving  direction  to  a  jury,  to  himself,  in 
the  character  of  judge  in  ordinary,  sitting  without  a  jury; 
namely,  by  motion  for  new  trial. 

3.  Appeal  by  himself,  from  himself,  to  any  one  of  the 
three  Westminster-Hall  common-law  courts,  or  any  other 
f' court  of  law"  at  his  pleasure  :  whatsoever  be  meant  by  '* court 
of  law."  Who  will  buy  a  suit?  he  may  cry.  Who  will  buy  a 
suit  ?— and  the  best  bidder  or  bidders  may  be  the  buyer  or 
buyers  :  only  it  must  not  be  in  money. 

A  goodly  number  of  hearings  this,  each  of  them  on  one  or 
more  days.  Reader  !  think  you  that  this  number  is  the  whole  ? 
So  far  from  being  so,  it  is  a  repetend.  For,  in  what  case  are  the 
successive  hearings  to  take  place  ?  Answer, — ^'  if  he  (the 
Judge)  think  any  part  of  the  matter  referred  to  him  fit  for  being 
tried  by  a  jury.".  But,  because  the  grammatical  number  given  to 
the  word  "  any"  is  the  singular ;  does  it  follow  that  no  more  than 
one  part  of  the  whole  matter  can  have  the  benefit  of  this  match- 
less mode  of  trial,  should  the  number  found  to  have  need  of  it 
be  ever  so  great  ?  No,  surely,  like  as  to  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  the  matter  capable  of  being  submitted  to  arbitration  there. can 
be  no  limits,  so  neither  to  the  multitude  of  mutually  uncon- 
nected matters  of  fact  to  be  decided  on^  on  the  occasion  of  this 
liume  reference,  can  there  be  any  limits :  as  for  example,  if  it  be 


a  mutnai  account:  atid,  ihesie  same  &cts  having  no  referaace 
to  one  anotbery  and  coming  in  question  before  the  judge,  at  any 
distance  of  time  that  a  time*gaimng  suitor  pleases,  as  little  can 
there  be  any? limits  to  the  number  of  successive  juries^  to  which, 
with  the  same  judge  for  director,  it  may  not  be  requisite  that  they 
should 'be  submitted.  The  intention  of -ourleaimed  draughtsman, 
couldii  have  been  any  other  than  this  ?  No,  assuredly.  For  if  it 
had  been,  weukL  he  ha^e  said,  "  any  part  of  .the  matter  seferred  V 
No,  n^t  hm  t^-^-^he^  wCHdd  have  said  simply  **  the  matter  referred,'' 
meanuig'ibe  whole  of  dt  at  lonoe. 

And^'in  poinl  of  reason,  after  any  one  part  has  bad  its  trial, 
Bhoaldrany  other  part  be  found  to  have  equal  need  of  that  ad^ 
vantl^ge,  can  mny  reason  be  found  for  the  neftisal  of  it  ?  All 
thin  in  fair  construction.  And.  is  learned  construction  likely 
to/be  behmd^hand  with  this  ?--«Leamed  construction,  when  put 
in  motion  by  a  maUi  fide  suitor,  with  a  force  of.  fees  corre- 
sponding to  a  value  at  stake,  to  the  amount  of  which,  as  above 
pointed  out,  there  are  no  Umits? 

'  Nor  is  this  all.  For,  (as  per  §  83)  in  the  breasts  of  learned 
counsel  on  either  side,  suppose  any  such  conception  as  that 
amon^  the  **  matters  and  things^'  arbitrated  upon  by  this  our 
Daniel^  there  has  been  some  **  matter  or  thing''  not  referred  to  him  ? 
Whai'then?'  Why  then  up  from  Durham  or  Northumberland  to 
Westminsiet'goes  the  suit,  to.  receive  the  form  of  a  motion. for 
setting  aside  the  award  :  just  as  if  it  had  for  its  authors  a 
pair  of  ever  so  completely  unlearned  referees.  And  should 
it  be  there  and  tbu&set  asidei  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  suit  ? 
Say  who  can.  And  should  it  not  be  set  aside,  what  is  to  be  d<Mie 
with  the  suit  ?     Say  again  who  can. 

Well,  but  this  is  not  all;  for  (as  per  §  84)  in  favour 
of  either  suitor,  suppose  payment  of  money,  or  of  service 
in  kind,  awcMfded,  and  performance  divided  into  instalments : 
whereupon,  in  >  the  instance  of  any  one  of  such  instalments, 
suppose  payment  not  made  accordingly.  Well  then,  what 
then  ?  Why,  so  many  instances  of  penormance  not  made,  so 
many  motions  may  be  made:  and  thence  as  above,  twice  as 
many  days  of 'hearing'! about  the  causing  it  to  be  made,  ^nd 
such  causation  how  may  it  be  effected?  Answer. -^In  some 
cases  by  execution ;  that  is  to  say,  by  seizure  and  sale  of  goods, 
and  transfer  of  the  money  to  him  who  is  entitled  to  receive  it ; 
in  other  cases,  by  attachment ;  that  is  to  say  by  imprisonment, 
until  the  service  ordered  to  be  performed  has  been  performed  : 
which  it  may  be  either  in  money,  or  as  above,  in  kind :  for 
example,  building  up  a  wall  or  pulliiig  one  d6wn,  as  in  the  case 

exemplified  in  the  schedule  to  tnis  biU,    • 

2g2 
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'  Apropos  of  Motions  ;  let  it  not  be  forgotten^  that  to  a  motion^ 
and  commonly  to  an  opposition  made  ta  a  motion^  must  be 
applied  a  quantity  of  affidavit-work  for  its  support :  and  on  each 
occasion  come  citations,  and  notices,  and  other  pretty  things, 
for  which  fees  will  be  receivable ;  fees,  to  the  exaction  of  none  of 
which  is  any  bar  opposed,  by  any  thing,  which,  in  the  schedule 
with  all  its  providences,  is  enacted  and  provided  about  fees. 

.  Topic  the  Seventh,  Expense — What  has  Matchless  Constitu-^ 
tiou  done. here ?-r-Oh!  she  has  not  been  idle.— >Small  B^bta 
Courts,  Courts  of  Requests,  Courts  of  Conscience :  synonymoua 
appellations  these  for  the  few  scattered  spots,  i^  .whjich  natilral 
procedure  has  taken  refuge,  from  the  war  made  upon  Justice  by 
learned  harpies,  under  the  command  of  the  daemon  of  chicane; 
From  Matchless  Constitution,  mercy  or  negligence  had  ex-. 
tracted,  in  the  immense  arid  desert,  here  and  there  an  oasis  for 
the  refugee.  In  some  instances  for  a  claim  of  405.  in  some  for 
a  claim  even  of  5/.,  justice  is  to  be  had ;  the  ground  of  the  claim 
however  being  always  carefully .  narrowed,  limited  to  wit  to  the 
most  simple  and  least  lawyer's-profit-yielding  species  of  debt — ^ 
and  the  jurisdiction  pared  down  as  close  as  possible.  So  much  as 
to  delay  and  vexation ;  how  stands  the  matter  in  re^rd  to  denial 
and  sale  ?  It  is  true,  the  price  is  reduced  at  which,  in  these 
small  shops,  the  commodity  is  sold :  still  sold  it  is.  A  few 
shillings  would  pay  the  bill ;  true  : — but  to  him  who  has  not  the 
shillings,  as  well  might  the  price  be  reckoned  by  pounds,  or  by 
hundreds  of  pounds.  AH  this  while,  small  as  is  this  boon,  even 
when  all  the  scraps  it  is  composed  of  are  put  together,  by  what 
law  was  it  granted  ?  By  the  original  Common  Law  ?  No,  only 
by.  Statute  Law ;  and  that  comparatively  speaking  of  late  years; 
By  Common  Law  it  could  not  have  been  conferred. 

This  same  topic  of  Small-Debt  Courts  has  been  among  the 
debateable  matter  in  the  high  courts  of  Parliament.  In  honour- 
able house,  they  were  and  are  good  things  ;  for  with  each  bill,  the 
act  being  dubbed  a  private  one,  came  in  a  bag  of  fees  for  Mr. 
Speaker  and  his  clerks.  But  in  most  honourable  house,  they 
were  and  are  bad  things.  For  th e  Xord  Chief  Justice  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  after  him  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lord  Tenterden^ 
feel  themselves  robbed  and  injured,  by  every  pair  of  suitors 
thus  rescued  from  their  gripe  :  and,  as  aristocracy  feels  itself 
wounded  by  every  act,  by  which  justice  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
lower  orders.  Lord  Holland,  once  at  least  if  not  oftener,  was  seen 
lendii^  a  foot  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  kicking  a  Small- 
Debt  Court  Bill  out  of  the  most  honourable  of  houses. 

So  much  for  Matchless  Constitution.    What  does  Bentham  ? 
To  sale  he  substitutes  gift.    He  shuts  up  the  Judge's  shop^ 
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He  opens  the  Government  office.  He  covers  the  whole  field  06 
law,  with  patemalprocedure,  with  universally  accessible  justice; 
In  what  manner,  Equity  Despatch  Court  Bill  shews. 

Exit  Bentham :  Enter  Brougham.  Exit  the  Reformist,  enter 
the  Anti-reformist  with  the  mask  of  a  Reformer  pressed  however 
awkwardly  to  his  face.  Cheap  and  not  to  speak  of  unsold  justice/ 
unbelawyered  justice,  a  weed  so  rank  shall  it,  says  he,  be  suffered 
to  cumber  the  ground  ?  Forbid  it  learning !  forbid  it  regularitjr  f 
out  with  the  nuisance!  out  with  it!  Good,  but  a  shovel  is 
wanted  :  not  a  shovel  hat,  but  a  shovel  maxim :  a  maxim  for' 
clearing  the  ground,  not  of  sincerity  or  charity,  but  of  justice. 
Behold  it  then  1  here  it  is !  "  Without  a  learned  bar  no  good 
judicature.''  Volumes  full  there  are  of  law  maxims.  This  one  i» 
not  as  yet  in  the  pot-pourri  of  these  sweets :  but  it  is  high 
time  it  was. 

The  word  is  spoken  I  and  Justice,  proscribed  and  persecuted 
Justice,  is  to  be  hunted,  as  we  shall  see  out  of  all  her  retreats. 

There  we  have  the  maxim,  shall  we  find  the  grounds  of  it  ? 
A  learned  bar !  Bar-learning  is  to  be  sure  a  fine  thing.  But 
the  use  of  it  ?  To  the  present  purpose  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? 
The  use  of  it?  says  our  Reformist  Why  don't  you  see?  itigr 
to  watch  this  judge  of  mine,  and  see  that  he  behaves 
himself  as  he  ougnt  to  do :  what  I  want  for  this  purpose,  (fieed' 
I  tell  you  so  ?)  is  a  set  of  men,  to  whom  other  people's  interests 
are  dearer  than  their  own :  and  there  I  have  them.  So  fair  our' 
Reformist.  Ingenious  this  contrivance ;  but  rather  more  so  than 
well-adapted.  Seta  thief  to  catch  a  thief — this  we  have  heard-^— 
this  saying  is  indeed  a  proverbial  one  :  but,  set  a  thief  to  watch. 
a  thief,  this  saying  is  new  to  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

For  this  security,  such  as  it  is,  behold  now  the  intended  price. 
What  but  denial  of  justice,  a  denial  certainly  to  nine  tenths  of 
the  community  in  question,  probably  to  not  so  little  as  ninety- 
nine-hundredths.  Out  of  the  thirteen  millions  of  Englishmen,  to 
more  than  twelve  millions,  who  shall  say  to  how  inany  more  1' 
subjection  to  depredation  and  oppression — subjection,  irremedi-' 
able,  so  far  as  depends  upon  this  pretended  Reformist,  purposely 
and  deliberately  prepared,  provided  and  secured ! 

The  Bar,  meaning  the  learned  strolling  company,  who  are  to- 
act  in  it — the  Bar  being  thus  to  be  imported,  calculate  the 
admission  price.  Figures  are  not  at  command.  No  otherwise 
than  by  the  rule  of  proportion  can  the  result  be  presented  to 
view.  Genius  of  Euclid  aid  us !  As  the  less  lengthy  and 
complicated  course  of  the  existing  regular  procedure  is  to  the 
expense  thereof^  so  will  be  the  more  lengthy  and  complicated 
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course  of  this  new-inTented  quintuple  judicatory  procedure  to 
the  expense  thereof,  which  is  the  quantity  sought.* 

Topic  the  eighth.-^Nomography. — 'So  much  for  sincdrtty  of 
intention  or  (as  Bentham  would  Bay)--so  much  for  apprbpriate 
moral  aptitude.  Now  (as  he  would  continue),  now  for  ap^rc^' 
priate  intellectual  aptitude  and  active  t&Ient.  Suppose' a  ^liiise 
offered  foi'  whomever  should  produce  the  most'  t)napt»'  the 
worst-drawn-bill  producible.  Keader,  see  and  judge  whether  1^ 
this  our  learned  Reformist's  bill,  the  ptiae  would  not  b^  ytom 

hollow.  '  .  "'    " 

Where  to  begin  upon  it  is  one  difficulty.  Whete  t&  enA^f 
This  is  another.  W<ere  this  our  learned  Reformist  to  add  tK^'hia' 
collection  of  mutinizing  professors  one  on  the  att  and  sci'eiitie 
of  Nomography,.  this  biU  of  the  Founder's  might  serve  tiie 
lecturer  as  a  text-book. 
.  Follow  a  few  specimens  taken  hap-haz^rd. 

1.  One  tolerably  instructive  sample  has  been  given  alresfdy  i 
namely,  the  passage  which  has  for  its  subject  the  divi»€«it  of 
the  business  between  the  circuits. 

.  There  may  be  seen  Confusion  organized ;  thence  doubts»  duH 
agreements,  with  the  so  universally-resulting  sweet  and  nutn^ 
tious  fruit,  contentions  and  law-auHs ;  hence,  again^  amende 
ment  biUa  upon  amendment  bills,  beginning '^  whereas  doubts 
have  arisen ;'"  amendment  bills  one  upon  another ;  Ossa  upon 
Pelion;  and,  when  the  fulness  of  Sir  Robert's  time  shall  hav9 
been  accomplished,  Peelian  consolidation  bills. 

2.  Now  for  a  spice  or  two  of  that  sort  of  confusion  whiek 
may  be  styled  memorial.  Where,  for  clearness,  the  singular 
number,  and  that  alone  should  have  been  emploved,  the  plural,, 
is  here  and  there  added,  and  thus  perplexity  produced.  Experi- 
mental judicatories  instituted  (as  we  have  seen)  two ;  one  in  and 
for  a  district  constituted  by  a  county  close  to  the  metropc^is  ;  the 
other,  in  a  district  far  distant  from  the  metropolis,  composed  of 
two  counties  laid  together ;  in  the  justice-chamber  of  each» 
with   uncontested  and  incontestible  propriety,  not  more  than 


L     I  ' 


*  Of  pieces  of  business,  of  wbich  no  information  has  been  above  given 
under  the  head  of  Re-inquiries,  &c.,  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens. 
They  are  copied  from  the  mardBal  contents  of  the  bill: — 1.  Notice  and 
inspection  of  documentary  evidence,  §  86. — 2.  Default  and  discontinuance 
in  pleading,  §  87* — 3.  Jirage  may  give  time,  §  88.-— 4.  Judge  may  order 
particulars,  §  89. — 5.  Judge  may  allow  double  pleading,  §  90. — 6.  Causea 
may  be  tried  in  private  by  consent  of  parties  if  the  judge  think  fit,  §  94. 
For  each  of  these  businesses  will  naturally  be  requisite  a  separate  motion, 
and  (be  it  remembered)  by  each  motion  wiU  coiamonly,  if  not  ttniversadly, 
be  pccupied  parts  of  two  oilforeDt  d^ys. 
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taikh  judge.  .In  lipea&ihg  d*  two  sorts  df  judges,  what/theii,  is 
the  nQmber  in  thq  grammatical  sense  of  the  word  niiiiiber  that 
m  dmaghtfiman  would  have  employed  ?  We  speak  not  here  of 
li  Bentham/  it  is  even  of  the  most  ordinal^  draughtsman  that 
we  speak«  Number,  of  course^  the  singcular,  that,  and  that  alone« 
Supposing  the  sense  of  the  plural  huolDer  the  setise  xbeant  t6  be 
conveyed,  the  indefinite  pi^noun  dhy  would  etety  whete,  as  iS 
the  constant  practice,  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  it.  Whai 
does  Brougham  ?  Sometimes  it  is  the  singular  number  alone 
that  he  employis ;  sometimes  it  is  the  plural  number  alone  s 
smnetimeft  it  itf  both  numbers.  In  this  way  it  is  that,  whai  it 
is  inteftded  that  each  judg^,  in  t^  -distric^t  that  belongs  to  him, 
shall  do,. is  expressed  (SK>me times  as  if  in  the  judicatory  in  ques^ 
tion,  there  were  two  judges  aoid  no  more ;  sometimes  as  if  there 
ivere  some  number  greater  than  two,  though  what  number  is 
more  than  can  be  guessed  at ;  just  as  it  would  be  if  a  poSse 
comitatus  of  judges^ — indeterminate  in  number^  as  in  the  quarter 
sessions/ "^  were  all  of  them  to  join  in  doing  it.* 

>  '      ■  ■■■■■'■  I  ■        ■  ■  ■  I  a 

*  BeWd  now  the  consequences  in  a  short  samjple  of  them: — 1.  In- 
§  1^.  lUdstrars  (there  is  of  course  one  to  each  distnot).  Soy  clerics  like- 
wise tee  both  of  them  to  be  ftwofft  before  oti^  judg6;  instead  of  being 
6W€mi  esc^  before  his  airnjftdge'.* 

%hi%\^*  Option  ^ven  to  parties  "  to  have  it  (die  cause)  tried  befenre 
one  or  other  of  the  said  judges/'  But,  in  this  sectioil,  the  two  judges  have 
between  them  but  one  registrar  ff  and/  before  the  section  is  at  an  end,  the 
f \vo  judges*  aref  f&€lfed  and  Consolidated  itio  one. 

3.  In  text  and  by  §  15.  One  i^nd  the  same  cause  is  to  "proceed  Wopi 
(>M(M)  tii^  9tMi  yoAg^ ;''  fhey  sitting  consequeittl j  either  both  of  th6m  in 
tike  Kent  district,  or  both  of  them  in  the  Durham  aftd  Northumberhmid 
district  at  the  same  time. 

A',  In  and  by  $  25^  a  c'ase  is  mentioned  in  the  character  of  a  particular 
one ;  it  is  one  in  which  the  claim  of  the  parties  ia^  to  have  the  cause  tfied 
'*  by  only  One  of  the  said  judges.'' 

5.  In  and  by  §  2^^  another  is  mentioned  in  the  character  Of  a  particular 
otiie  ;  it  is  one  in  v(4iich  ali  actioAs  of  a  certain  descnri^tion  ''sh{^  be  tried 
by  one  of  the  said  Judges  in  whose  court  the  same  are  brought." 

6.  In  And  by  $  sfo,  it  is  provided,  "  that  each  of  the  said  judges  shall 
issue  his  siftmmons  to  tke  sheritf  of  the  cOunfy  or  counties  within  which 
he  hatb  jurisdiction  ;  therefore  (continues  our  legislator)  the  said  sheriff 
ilhaU  cause  t6  be  summoned  forty-eight  persons,  qualified  by  law  to  serve 
as  jurymen,  to  attend  at. the  time  appointed  for  such  sittings."  Now  for 
the  result.  By  each,  of  the  two  judges  cause  to  be  summoned  jurors  forty 
eighty  by  both  together  ninety-six ;  and  thus  are  all  of  them  to  apfpeatr 
at  the  same-  tkne  in  two  place^^,-  that  i^  to  day,  soiuev^here  in  Kent,  aiid 
somewhere  either  in  Durham  or  Northnmberisnd. 

♦  Not  that  the  oatt  is  of  any  more  use  than  would  be  the  ttree  first 
Mnes  of  "  Gbd  save  the  King.^' 

t  Oerk,  the  ftTnctionary,  who  inr  the  Small  Debt  Govt  does  the  sort  of 
husiness  tlMt  the  regiiQirar  does  iv tlie  oft«  knU eeCNiH    -" 
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'  2.  After  trespassing  thus  by  abuse  of  the  plural,  turn  to  the 
right  about,  and  you  may  see  him  trespassing  by  abuse  of  the 
singular ;  employing  the  inadequate  number  alone,  where,  for 
adequate  provision  flie  plural  would  have  been  necessary*  Notj 
however,  in  the  diction  does  the  fault  lie  here — not  in  the 
diction,  but  in  the  thought.  Say  rather  in  the  want  of  thought. 
For  a  thought  that,  from  first  to  last,  ever  enters  into  this 
learned  lawyer's  conception,  is,  that  in  a  suit  there  can  be,  ou 
either  side,  parties  more  than  one.  Such  are  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  correctness  of  his  views.  Had  it  ever  happened 
to  him  to  peep  into  an  Equity  Court  (not  to  that  of  a  Common 
Xaw*  Court)  he  might  have  seen,  on  either  side  or  on  both 
sides,  parties  in  any  number  ;  and  though  on  the  same  side 
pulling  and  hauling  different  ways*  This  oversight  is  curioHis 
enough.  Now  for  the  consequences  of  it :  the  consequences,  that 
is  to  say  to  the  maker  and  his  plan.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
of  a  mixt  nature— good  and  bad.  On  the  one  hand,  cases  upon 
cases  unprovided  for,  disputes  upon  disputes,  motions  upon 
motions.  For  prevention  of  the  like  disputes  in  future  more 
need  of  amendment  bills  upon  amendment  bills,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  of  consolidation  bills  upon  consolidation  bills  ;  so  &r, 
so  good.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  very  first  amendment 
bill  brought  in  on  such  ground,  reputation  could  scarcely  fail  of 
receiving  more  or  less  damage  ;  a  flaw  made,  such  as  the  least 
learned  of  other  parliamentary  bill-drawers  would  not  have  made: 
so  far  so  bad. 

Then  we  have  scantiness,  and  for  its  consequence  insufSciency; 
Behold  now  another  case  (and  instances  of  it  might  be  found  m 
abundance)  where  redundance  again  enters,  and  (paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem)  brings  with  it  this  same  consequence. 

Take  for  example  the  passages,  by  which  place  is  given  to  the 
ceremony  called  an  Oath.  To  no  such  mischievous  mummery 
does  Bentham  give  employment  ;*  but  this  by-the-bye.  Of 
something  or  other  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  or  pretended 
to  be  answered,  by  this  instrument — the  necessity  is  however 
incontestable  :  without  power  to  afford  inducement  for  security, 
what  would  a  judge  be?  Just  what  his  new-bom  babe  would 
be.  But  for  investing  with  this  power  in  particular  this  species 
of  judge  in  particular,  what  need  can  tnere  be  of  particular 
regulations  on  each  particular  occasion  ?  Bentham  has  given, 
a  list  of  the  several  particular  powers  which  he  regards  as  ne- 


♦  Of  the  mountain  of  mischief  this  institution  is  continually  throwing 
up,  he  has  given  a  full  and  most  appallinff  picture.— See  Petitions  for 
Justice,  Dim.  5.    Establishment  of  oaths,  JVIendacity  necessitated* 
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cessary  to  every  person  acting  with  the  mass  of  power  belonging 
to  the  office  of  judge,  and  which  he  speaks  of  as  being  the  ele- 
mentary ingredients  of  that  same  compound  :  and  this  he  has 
added>  or  if  not  he  might  have  added,  as  €tn  inseparable  appen- 
dage to  it*  An  enactment  to  this  effect  is  of  the  number  of 
those,;  which,  if  needful  in  any  one  part  of  the  field  of  law,  are 
no  less  so  in  every  other.*  But  if,  in  each  judicial-power-con- 
ferring bill,  or  if  in  any  one  such  bill  an  express  clause  is  neces- 
sary, why  not  make  one  and  the  same  clause  serve  once  for  all  ? 
What  demand,  what  use,  can  there  be,  for  enactments  more  than 
onel 

Now  then  how  is  this  managed  by  our  learned  draughtsman  ? 
Occasions,  on  which  mention  of  an  oath  is  made  by  him,  14  : 
of  these  14,  number  on  which  this  power  is  given,  ^;  viz.  §  8, 
1 1,  20  or  23,  39  or  66,  67,  72,  88 :  of  those  on  which  it  is  not 
given,  5  f  viz;  §  12,  13,  40,  67,  78.  Now  then,  to  the  validity 
of  the  whole  examination ;  this  enactment^ — is  it  necessary  or  un- 
necessary ?  If  unnecessary  it  is  no  better  than  an  incumbrance ; 
if  necessary,  then  mind  the  consequence :  null  and  void  is 
the  proceeding ;  unemployable  the  mass  of  evidence  elicited ; 
thrown  away  the  labour  and  expense  employed  in  the  elicitation. 
At  any  rate,  where  it  suits  a  learned  counsePs  purpose  that  it 
should  be  so,  fees  are  the  argument  then  put  into  his  hands,  fot 
proving  it  to  be  so. 

More  nullity.  To  affirmation  (Quaker's  affirmation)  extend- 
ing the  Haw  just  indicated  in  relation  to  Oath.  Office  flaws  then, 
per  §  93.  -  Where  a  non-Quaker  is  compellable  to  make  oath, 
a  Quaker  is  not  compellable  to  make  affirmation :  authorised  ? 
yes ;  but  authorization  is  permission  only,  compulsion  it  is  not, 
it  is  not  more  than  half  way  to  it. 

In  §  92,  in  case  of  perjury,  provision  is  made  for  prosecution 
"  at  the  expense  of  the  county."  But,  under  the  words  m  question, 
to  a  Quaker  this  prosecution  clause  does  not  apply.  ^'  Examined 
on  oath,"  say  the  words;,  and  on  oath  no  Quaker  has  been 
examined.  Now  mind  the  result.  A  perjury-punishing  clause 
is  a  penal  one ;  and  "  a  penal  clause  must  be  construed  strictly," 
says  the  law  maxim  universally-received  and  acted-upon.  lou 
must  not  act  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  law,  as  you  would 
were  it  a  civil  one ;  the  judge  is  to  twist  words  oneway,  our 
legislature  twists  them  the  contrary  way  ;  the  judge  to  save  the 
guilty,  our  legislature  to  punish   the  not  guilty.     More  talk 

*  Sir  Robert,  in  one  or  more  of  his  Consolidation  Acts,  has  inserted  a 
few  particular  and  unconnected  provisions  of  this  stamp.  Bentham,  in  his 
Pannomion,  in  and  by  the  nomog^aphu^  part,  will  gWe  an  all-compr^ 
hen^iYeon^t  ...  .  ,        .....  . 
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about  f>ei'jiirf;  tbore  cQnfdtidii ;  more  iioiiDe(is»inakiQg';  mort 
jxiatter  for  learned  argomeniatioD* 

.  In  and  by  ^  91>  a  person,  who,  by  ihesuppomtionluui  not. 
taken  any  oath  at  aU^dsto  be  deemed  to  hare^  tuen  n  ftilae  oae^ 
be  ia  to  ".  be  deoned  guilty  of  wilfal  and  corrupi  perjury  ^'-  be 
is  of  course  tiobapnnisbedyandto  tJMt  end-pfoseouted^^accord^ 
inffly«  Sttcb  is  to  be  the  fate  of  eyery  Quaker^  by  whom  Uny 
!' Iw^  aSmatioa'^  haa  been  made :  that  is  to  say /in  the  matier 
of  whose  staleoaeat  anythii^  «ball  :h«ve  been  feuiid  that  is 'Mi 
9tqetly  true.:  as  to.  idiiiidness  and  corruptAOss,  these  are  quali- 
ties, the  existence  of  whicdi  our  learned;  legislator  bids  his  jtrip« 
take  for*  grailted^pfoofiwoiild  give  too  muck  trouble ti-etii-^ 
consoiou&ness,  heediessnessy  blamelessness^  states  of  tbe  mintf; 
are.  things  between  which  he  knowano  difference?  .si  any  ilita^ 
none  that ;is  worth  attending  to.    • 

*'  Shall  be  puqishs^le  as  for  perjury/'  is  what  would  of  coarse 
have  been  written  by  a  man,  in  whose  mind  no  pTedil6ctiGn&  "for 
falsehood  bad  place ;.  but,  with  learned  gentkniaLi8,:tfaal  falser 
hood  under  the.  name  of  fiction  is  necessary  to.  justice^  and 
fteecHrdingly,  nOQccasioo,  in  which  a  colour  of'  usefulness  oaa  h4 
daubed  upon  it,  is  to  be  let  pass  unimproved^: 
■'<  Sole  non*oath*«taking  sect,  on  this  ocoaKOK  meMioned^*-^ 
4be^Quakers.  But,.anothear  of  whicfa^  for  the  pufpose  ef  relief; 
notice  has  been  taken  by  statute  law,  is  that  4if  Moraviam ;  nor 
perhaps  are  these  two  the  only  ones*  A  Moravian  (suppose) 
corner  upon  the  earpet :  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ? 

Mx>te  confusion :  oonfusionof  functionsr  1.  In  «nd  by  §  79, 
the  judge  is  .*'  to  hear  the  said  matter^'  (no  matter  whidi)  alid 
not  the^udge  himself,  but  his  registrar  it  is,  that  **  shall  apposift 
(it  is  said)  a  time,  when  the  said  judge  shall  hear  it'' 

2«  By  ^  24  and  86.  '  In  case  of  dispute,  not  the  judge  but 
the:  registrar  is  to  determine  where  the  cause  is  to  be  tried  :  iti 
many  a  case  no  trivial  question  this. 

Judge  king,  registrar  vice-roy  orver  him:  such,  on  these 
occasions,  is  the  relation  between  these  two  functionaries* 
'  Judge  inclined  (suppose)  one  way ;  regi^rar  another ;  thence 
sirife.  .War  ia  these  celestial  regions.  Judge  pleads  sptrit, 
registrar,  letter  of  the  law.  Which  shall  ''  have  it  V*  WhieiH 
ever  of  the  two,  the  superior  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge,  may 
please  to  give  it  to.  Special  good  matter  for  mandamus-work  : 
aicMisement  for  lord  Tenterden« 

Not  less  pre-eminent  is  he  in  defectiveness  than  in  redundance. 
in  each  of  his  five  different  systems  of  regular  procedure 
bewitehed,  is  squeezed  into  the  compass  of  two  or  three  pagest 
k  ijTiantity  of  matter,  vrhrch,  to  make  for  contmgen^  ^  proN( 
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Tisioa  eqvrei'  to  tb^  imperfect  one  tfrhich  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
existing  ''  books  of  practice  "  as  they  are  palled,  would  require 
more  space  than  what  the  whole  bill  occupies. 

Compare  these  sets  of  diiBJointed  fragments  with^the  attorney's 
'<  books  of  practice"  in  the  several  Westminst^^hall  courts :  lof 
each  court  two  4iiie)c  and  small^printed  volumesi 

Now  for  a  oonfusion*crownin)Bf  clause.  {Finis  coranat  opu$Ji 
This  olau^ -should  have  stood  last.  Scene  opens,  auddiscovers 
his  Ordinarryship  sitting  in  three  new  characters  at  once.  And 
'<  be  at  •^actad"  {says; §4)  ^  and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said 
judges  in  otdinaij  riiall  be  empowered  in  aU  matters  to  act  as^ 
and  shall  he  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  counties  for 
wUch  they  shall  be  appointed  judges  in  ordinary,  and<  for  the 
counties  adjoining' thereunto,  and  shall  be  in  the  conunissions  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  issued  for  the  county  or  counties  in  which  they  are 
i^pointed  Judges  in  ordinary,'' 

There  are  three  additional  sorts  of  judicial  situations :  what 
ip  to  be  done  in  them  ?  Of  the  powers  attached  to  .them  what 
are  the  uses  intended  to  be  made  ?  What  are  the  businesses 
they  are  to  be  applied  to  1  the  businesses  of  the  new  Quintuple 
court,  and  those  alone?  or  in  addition  to  these>  the  respective 
businesses  of  the  three  several  courts,  the  powers  of  which  are 
thus  thrown  into  the  five-fold  hotch-pot  ?  In  a  word — will  it  be 
lawful  for  a  judge  in.  ordinary  to  take  his  seat,  successivdy  oc 
simultaneously,  on  a  quarter-sessions  bench,  on  an  oyerrand* 
ternnner  bench,  and  on  a  gaol-deUvesry  bench  1  At  any  rate 
here  are  three  more  masks  for  the  judge,  to  add  to  the  fiveaboire 
mentioned^  .  .      .    i      • ; 

This  thick^sing  has  been  reserved  to  the  last.  Had  the 
place  occupied  by  it  in  the  bill  been  the  place  by  whkh  the  order 
or  the  mention  here  made  of  it  was  determine,  an  additional 
thickening  might  have  been  given,  to  a  degree  ef  opacity,  .by 
whieh  assuredly  no  inerease  was  needed. 

To  eoncludev  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  bill,  the  course  we 
should  be  best  pleas^  to  see  taken,  (mrad  it  be  mentioned  ?)  is 
expressed  in  three  words,  "  throw  it  out ! "  But  lest  thia 
should  be  too  much,  too  eood,to  be  made  true ;  and  as  under  Match-* 
fess  Constitution,  by  the  head  givers  of  good  giffe,  one  thing 
may  be  done  as  well  as  another  ^  we  would,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  service,  and  in  compensation  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, suggest  that  a  Bill  be  brought  into  honourable 
House,  by  the  leader  of  the  Whigs,  to  be  taken  up  and 
supported  by  the  leader  of  the  Tones,  to  the  fc^owing  effeet  :>«-» 
•.  ^*  Wh^ea#  it  is  expedient^  that  .the  peouMPry  deii^eC.llicr 
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Tight  hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  baronet,  one  of  hid  niajesty^d  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Henry  Brougham,  esq.  one  of  his  ma*-^ 
jesty's  counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  the  one  of  money  in  the  shapd 
of  a  temporal  benefit,  the  other  of  money  in  the  shape  of  tne 
advowson  and  patronage  thereof,  should  receive  full  satisfact- 
tion,"  then  would  follow  according  to  precedents  too  numerous; 
and  well  known  to  need  to  be  here  repeated,  an  enactment  that 
a  sum  to  and  for  the  said  right  hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  0,000/. 
per  annum,  and  to  and  for  the  said  Henry  Brougham,  0,000/J 
at  the  expense  of  '*  the  people  of  this  Realm,^'  be  paid  out  of 
the  taxes.  The  blank  left  for  the  significant  figure  immediately, 
preceding  the  few  cyphers  being  left  to  be  by  them  regularly 
filled  up  m  the  Committee. 

In  moving  the  amendment,  the  honourable  and  learned  gen-^ 
tleman  would  of  course  make  a  speech  declaratory  and  proola-^ 
matory  of  his  disinterestedness,  as  also  of  that  of  his  rights 
honourable  collaborator,  for  which  purpose  without  furmer' 
Expense  of  words,  he  will  find  models  in  sundry  previous, 
speeches  of  his  own,  which  will  also  serve  mutatis  mutandis  iot 
his  right  honourable  collaborator. 

As  to  the  significant  figure  to  be  inserted,  whether  it  be  one,- 
or  so  on  as  far  as  nine,  Mr.  Hume  would  of  course  be  upon  his 
legs  to  cut  it  down  as  low  as  possible.  But  so  as  by  means  of 
it  the  bill  could  be  made  to  pass,  the  number  could  scarcely  be 
too  large.  Nett  savings  and  benefits  would  be  the  following  i- — ' 
1.  Preserving  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  united  countries  from- 
being  caught  and  ruined  in  traps  set  for  them,  as  above  by 
thesesuitor-catchers:— 2.  Annihilating  the  obstacle  opposed  ta 
real  reform,  by  the  exposure  of  this  sham  reform : — 3.  Pre-^ 
serving  every  plan  of  real  reform  from  the  imputation  of  being 
a  second  part  of  the  same  tune,  of  the  tune  struck  up  by  the 
exposed  Reformer. 

There  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.l02,an  exhibition  which 
to  every  thing  we  could  ourselves  have  said  on  the  same  subject; 
will  be  a  most  advantageous  substitute.  It  is  amorceau  of  auto- 
graphy, and  a  most  admirable  one.  Henry  Brougham  painted 
by  nimself. 

'  There  is  another  far  less  justifiable  obstacle  to  improvement,  and 
a  far  more  powerful  one,  in  the  constant  interest  of  professional  men' 
to  maintain  profitable  abuses.  Their  views  are  pointed  towards  their, 
own  ^ins ;  and,  therefore,  against  the  best  and  most  obvious 
interest  of  thojse  to  whom  justice  is  due.  The  suitor  cannot  have  it 
too  cheap,  too  speedy,  too  easy.  The  lawyer  cannot  seU  it  too  dear, 
too' dilatory,  too  vexatious.  His  influence  and  his  gains  depend  on' 
tiie-touble^  the  delay^tbe  expense  to  whicl\the  suitors  are  put  for 
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the  recovery  or  the  defespce  of  their  rights.  JHe  is/  therefore,  the 
habitual  and  the  'Unshrinkiog  defender  of  things  as  they  are,  and  tha 
vehement  and  unscrupulous  enemy  of  all  change  |  save,  peradventure, 
some  change  that  may  add  to  the  cost  and  the  vexation  already  accu-^ 
mulated  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Unhappily  he  is.  aa 
powerful  as  he  is  strenuous  in  his  resistance  to  improvement.  He,  and 
he  only,  is  vrell  armed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
its  details,  so  essentia}  to  successful  attack  or  defence  of  existing^ 
abuses.  He  can  dieny  and  assert  at  pleasure,— can  find  mistakes  in 
his  assailant's  arguments,  imd  detect,  or,  if  he  find  them  not,  can 
invent,  errors  ia  his  statements  of  fact» — can  perplex  the  subject  by 
involving  it  in  uofialiiomable  darkness  and  inextricable  confusipn,*?-? 
and  confound  his  less  learned  adversary  by  the  variety  of  his, 
confident  assertions,  and  the  undaunted  front  with  which  he 
brings  them  forward.  In  prosecuting  this  unequal  warfare  bis 
address  is  equal  to  his  boldness ;  and  both  arise  from  his  just 
confidence  in  his  ample  resources.  He  begins  virith  a  dangerous 
frankness,  by  admitting  that  there  appear  to  be  evils,  and  that 
the  complaints  made  wear  an  external  aspect  of  justice.  But  he 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  their  gross  exaggeration.'-^£d£it6«rg^ 
Bemew,  No.  Gil,  pp.  483-4. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  article  respecting  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  which  demands  p.  word  or  two.    We  give  it  as  it  stands.. 

'  By  the  disuse  of  such  local  tribunals,  and  by  a  thousand  artifices, 
and  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  system^ 
the  English  have  at  length  arrived  at  their  present  state,-*nearly  the 
worst  in  which  any  country  can  stand.  They  have  all  the  defects,  and 
inaccuracies,  and  irreconcileable  incongruities  of  a  jurisprudence 
formed  for  a  perfectly  different  people  and  country,  partially  and  clum- 
sily adapted  to  the  altered  state  of  things ;  and  they  have,  moreover/ 
all  the  mischief  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  arts  and-' 
industry  of  those  whose  interests  could  only  be  consulted  by  dropping 
almost  all  that  the  original  constitution  of  the  system  had  of  good  and 
natural,  and  by  adding  much  of  evil  peculiar  to  our  own  times  and 
country.  The  people  suffer  and  the  craft  gains  by  the  evils  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things,  without  the  advantages  natural 
to  either. 

'To  enumerate,  even  generally  and  superficially,  the  results  of  this, 
as  they  are  every  day  experienced  by  the  people;  would  be  to  perform,, 
inadequately  and  feebly,  a  task  upon  which  the  learning  and 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Bentham  have  been  exhausted.  To  his  master- 
hand  we  owe  a  picture,  which,  for  depth  of  colouring  and  vigour 
of  design,  has  no  match;  it  is  the  greatest  service  ever  rendered  to 
the  country  which  he  adorns,  by  any  of  her  political  philosophers ; 
and  its  contemplation  has  produced,  as  sooner  or  later  it  was  certain 
to  produce,  the  resolute  determination  of  the  ablest  statesmen  to  clean 
out  the  Augean  stablest  whose  recesses  he  has  laid  open,  and  upqi( 
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wbDse  accuBVulated  huisanceB  ids  powerlul  band  t  has  dnected  i^ 
riyer  to  roH/-^iE;i{tR^ttrg/i  JSemeto^  No.  Cli>  pp.  48l«.2k 

'  We  can  understiind  the  desire  to  soften,  or  to  weaken  th6 
&ttack8  of  the  great  jurisconsult  on  this  pet  production  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  especially  after  the  cnallenge  given  h^ 
Mr.  Bentbam  to  Mr.  'Brougham>  to^a  public  written  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  their  respective  bills...  Whatever  influ^ce  thkt 
^ilesire  may  have  had  on  Mr..  Benthfim^s  course.^^^ours  Jias 
neither  beeia  arrested  nor  turned  aside.-  And  we  must  add,  thati 
tot  read  wbathcts  just  been  read/ who  would  not  think/ afteif 
so  much  arBentham  had  said  of  the  evil^  tfhat  he  had  added 
nothing  ae  to^the  remedy.  But,  silence  is  not  annihilation.  Iti 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Bentham  the  genuine  remedy  speaki^  for  itself^ 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  transfer  it  to  our  own,  and  have 
done  this  by  bringing  forward  in  simultaneous  and  parallel  view 
ihe  genuine  and  the  counterfeit. 

.  A^word.at  parting  to  Matchless  Constitution.  That matchlead 
fiction  so  long  grounded  upon-^so  quietly  and  generally  grounded 
vpon — as  if  it  were  a  reality ;  grounded  upon  in  argument^ 
grounded  upon  in  practice  ;  this  source  of  all  the  burthens  with 
whicK  we  are  afflict^d^  and  under  which  we  groan,  so  continually 
teferred  to  and  trumpeted  forth  as  if  it  were  the  sole  s^ource 
of  all  tiie  benefits^  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy /we  are  yet  tolerated 
in  the  possession  of.  - 

.  Matc.hless  Constitution !  Ample  indeed  are  the  justificationti 
which  the  fiction  affords  to  the  doers  of  wrong — but  where  is 
the  protection  it  lends  to  the  sufferers  from  wrong  1  Its  mighty 
instrumentality  for  the  infliction  of  evil  is  obvious-^why  can  it 
not  be  resorted  to  as  a  source  of  remedy  ? 

To  a  call  made  for  money  by  sham  representatives  would  not  a 
proper  answer  be  given  by  sham  payment  ?  by  draughts  upon 
the  pump  at  Aldgate  ? 

•  Votes  extorted  by  compulsion,  and  expressive  of  insincerity, 
how  long  shall  they  continue  to  exercise  all  the  influence  of 
genuine  and  honest  opinion? 

How  much  longer  will  the  people  be  content  to  act  in  the 
character  of  dupes  ?  to  be  duped  out  of  their  money,  their 
respect,  and.  their  obedience  ? 

Is  there,  any  price  that  would  be  too  high  to  pay  for  liberation 
from  such  thraldom  ?  The  absolutism  of  one  would  it  not  be  a  less 
devastating  tyranny  dian  the  absolutism  of  a  hundred  thousand  1 
Not  to  speak  of  the  government  of  France,«^he  governmfeni 
of  Dennmrk,  would  it  not  be  an  advantageous  substitnte  to  th^ 
Matchless  Constitution  of  England  ?   A  monarch- may  have  fttfil 
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6f  generosity,  ofkiiidneis,  of  sympathy  at  any  time^  ad  aristd^ 
cracy  never ;  satiated  widi  money  may  a  monarch  be  at  any 
time;  an  aristocracy  never. 

It  was  our  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  glanced  over 
Mr.  Brougham's  Parliamentary  History-*— and  tb.have  shown  how 
little  worUiy  that  history  has  rendered  this  remarkable  man  of 
the  confidenoe  s^d  good,  opinion  of  the.  community.  .  ,^e.  cannot 
now  afford  space  for  detulf  yet  we  dare  not  quit  the  subject 
withoat  recording,  that  Mr.  Brougham  has  metevery^project  for 
a  thorough  parliamentary  reform  with  the  most  active  hoatUityt 
When  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought  in  hisr  bill  to  make  the  House 
of  Commons  in  reality^  what  it  pretends  to  be,  Mr.  Brougham 
took  the  business  of  the  Tories  and  the  Corruptionists  off  their 
hailds,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  people. 

Odious,  of  course,  to  the  Tories  is  every  mode  of  representation 
which  is  any  thing  better  than  an  imposition.  To  Whigs  still 
more  BO.  The  fate  of  the  motion  was  to  be  anticipated*  Tories, 
Whigps,  Lawyers,  Established  Priestbood*^parties  these,  to  the 
perpetual,  ajxiance,  the  Holy  Alliance,  offensive  and  defensivQj 
against  the  people. 

The  Chanty  Commission,  again,  is  a  job  meriting  a  specific  ex-* 
posure.  Fine  fees  for  lawyers — stiperb  salaries  for  me  creatures  of 
minisiers--rich  patronage  for  mmisters  themselves!  The  ex- 
penses—-the  evils  of  the  commission  are  manifold-^of  goodat  is 
whoUy  barren.  In  salaries  it  -has  coat  the  country:  already 
166,580/.  10s.  3^d«  Its  annual  average  of  expense  is  14,000/i 
Xt  has  set  in  action,  three  and  forty  law-suits,  on  which  l,650./«:17«f 
has  been  already  expended,  and*  had  on  the  22nd  oCMay  i.829» 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chancellor  7,886/.  65..  6a»,  Tht 
distinctions  between  blame  and  negligence— ^-between  dishonesty 
and  inattention — the  application  of  the  secondary  principle^ 
which  Mr.  Bentham  calls  the  *'  non-disappointment  .principle/' 
and  which  ought  to  come  into  operation,  wherever  not  controlled 
by  the  primary  principle, "  the  greatest  happiness,'^  seem  to  have 
been  wnolly  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  argued  that  if  such  a 
commission  cannot  correct  past,  it  will  at  all  events  prevent 
future  abuses;  which  is  just  to  say,  that  the  experience  of 
impunity  for  past  breaches  of  trust  is  the.  true  security  against 
future  breaches.  And  what  was  the  instrument,  of  redress  pro- 
posed ?  What  I  but  the  Court  of  Chancery— rwas  Mr.  Brongmim 
Ignorant  of  that  which  every  lawyer  knows?  The: Court  of 
Chancery,  forsooth,  for  prompt,  and  cheap,  and  effectual  redress  i 
The  commission  has.  been  sitting  for  these  twelve  years;  and 
what  has  been  effected,  except  the  gentle  transfer  of  an  eiW 
ormous  sum  from  the  pockets  of/'  the  most  thinking  people/'  to 
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Abt.  XIII.— 7%e  Mussultntm.  By  R.  R.  Madden/  Author  of  Travds  in 
Turkey,  Egypt,  NuWa  and  Palestine.  Colburn  and  Bendey* 
London.     1830.     3  vols. 

2.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,, 
By  John  Fuller,  Esq.  London.    John  Murray.     1830,    8vo. 

3.  The  Armenians.    By  C.  Macfarlane,  Author  of  Travels  in  Turkey. 
.  •    Saunders  and  Otley.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

.  4'*  Voyages  en  Orient,  ^^^V^^  parardre  du  Gouvernement  Frangaii^ 
4e  Vann^e  1821  a  Vannie  1829.  Par  V.  Fontanier^  ancien  el^vq 
de  VEcole  Normale,  membre  de  la  Sbei6t6  de  Geographie; 
(Turquied'Asie).    Paris.     1829.  

*  -  •  • 

TT  is  singular  to  witness  the  unanimity  of  all  these  authors  oo 
^  the  subject  of  the  Turks.  Four  very  different  individuals^ 
proceeding  in  differenib  routes,  at  times  not  entirely  coincident^ 
of  various  views  and  professions,  all  agree,  nearly  to  a  shade, 
in  their  estimate  of  the  Turkish  character—  in  their  opiniou 
of  its  government ;  in  short,  in  their  contempt  and  disgust 
for  the  Mussulman,  both  in  his  public  and  private  con- 
dition; Mr.  Madden  travelled  extensively  as  a  physician,  and 
he  is  a  person  of  information  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Fuller  is 
one  of  those  numerous  Englishmen  who,  under  the  influence  of 
the  wandering  spirit,  for  which  our  countrymen  are  famous,  could 
not  rest  quietly  in  his  bed  without  having  penetrated  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  inade  an  attempt  upon  the  second  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  Possessing  good  sense,  leisure,  curiosity,  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  joined  with  the  high  moral  qualities  which  usually 
distinguish  the  more  enlightened  classes  of  Englishmen,  his 
report  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  fidelity,  and  will  amuse  by  its. 
great  variety.  We  are  ignorant  of  Mr.  Macfarlane's  object  ia 
visiting  Turkey,  unless  it  was  book-making  :  if  he  did  really  go. 
to  Constantinople  to  make  a  book,  in  truth  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  large  one,  and  the  article  is  not  a  bad  one.  "The 
Armenians,"  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is 
far  inferior  to  his  travels,  simply  because,  though  a  person  of 
observation,  and  a  good  reporter,  he  is  utterly  deficient  in  all  the 
qualities  of  the  imagination  which  go  to  form  a  novelist.  Mr. 
Fontanier  is  a  young  man,  who,  like  most  of  those  brought  up  in 
the  excellent  establishment  of  which  he  proclaims  himself  to 
have  been  a  pupil,  has  been  educated  for  a  traveller ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  been  made  conversant  with  all  those  branches  of 
knowledge  on  which  the  happiness  of  society  ultimately  turns,' 
and  which,  in  comparing  different  nations,  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate.     We  perceive  no  deficiency  in  his  classical  informa- 
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tian»  but  his  information  does  not  end  there^  like  the  finished 
•oholars  of  our  great  institutions :  he  is  a  geologist  and  a 
geographer ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  modem  Europe, 
understands  the  nature  of  laws  and  government ;  he  is  a  political 
economist  and  a  calculator ;  and^  in  addition^  understands  his 
own  language  thoroughly^  and  can  write  in  the  style  of  a  man 
Yfho  has  studied  its  yemacular  composition.  We  are  not  sure 
tiiat  bis  Latin  style  is  Ciceronian,  and  he  n^vev  alludes  to  his 
practice  in  cappmg.  verses ;  probably  copies  of  Vimlian  verse 
were  not  peremptorily  required  of  the  students  of  the  Ecole 
Normale.  When  he  commenced  his  voyages  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  and  his  appointments  from  the  ministry  that 
employed  him  never  exceeded  £200  per  annum.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  education  were  decently  done  in  England,  how  many  of 
the  graduates  of  our  Universities,  capable  of  spending  three 
times  that  sum,  and  who  have  rushed  into  foreign  countries  with 
laudable  eagerness,  have  there  been,  who  might  have  employed 
Aeir  time  .with  similar  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
countrymen. 

.,  Mr.  Madden  has  put  his  notions  of  Asiaric  manners  and 
Turkish  character  in  the  form  of  a  romance,  and  when  the 
fidelity  of  the  artist  can  be  depended  upon,  the  method  is  not  a 
bad  one.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Foritanier  record  real  anecdotes. 
Mr.  Madden  has  generalized  his  experience,  and  endowed  it 
upon  imaginary  persons.  Both  plans  have  their  advantages. 
We  prefer  the  truth,  and  like  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of 
generalization ;  but  when  we  find  both  done  to  our  hands,  and 
both  in  fiiU  accordance  with  each  other,  we  cannot  complain  at 
the  absence!  of  trouble.  For  readers  in  general  the  novel  is  the 
readier  and  more  impressive  scheme  of  producing  the  desired 
result.  We  will  give  a  sketch  from  this  picture  of  Turkish 
manners  ;  and  if  our  space  allowed  us  we  would  give  a 
oommentary  upon  it  from  the  more  matter-of-fact  writers  before 
OS,  who  very  remarkably  confirm  the  justice  of  Mr.  Madden's 
lepresentatioiis  of  Turkish  sentiments  and  ways  of  living  aiid 
Iteting, 

'  l^leyman,  the  Aga  of  Bournarbasbi>  was  the" legal  oppressor  of  a 
district  embracing  in  its  confines  the  plain  of  Troy.  Among  the 
vayahs  who  were  the  more  ordinary  subjects  of  his  injustice,  were  a 
Greek  and  his  wife,  named  Michelaki  and  Eminin  5  they  were  Greelss 
of  the  Fanaali  wi)om  some  change  of  fortune  had  thrown  from  wealth 
and  luxury  to  poverty  and  privation.  His  wife  was  beautiful,  and  the 
Aga  was  a  connoisseur.  The  fleet  was  constantly  wanting  sailors, 
and  the  order  to  draft  off  Michelaki  was  quickly  conceived  and  executed, 
for  the  Greek  would  take  no  warning,  he  trusted  to  the  protection  of 
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the  Pania,  the  sweet  Madonna  (and  he  kissed  her  image  as  he  spoke);, 
and  in  company  with  some  thoughtless  countrymen  spent  the  time  in 
which  he  might  have  made  his  escape  in  talking  of  the  valour  of 
Leoniilas^  Scanderbeg,  Achilles^  and  other  contemporary  heroes^  and 
tlrowning  all  future  care  in  soul-inspiriting  Cyprus.  As  the  eyes  oC 
the  merry  rayahs  borrowed  sparkles  from  the  glass,  one  might 
have  imagined  that  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom  were 
fttembled  in  a  convivial  Areopagus,  rehearsing  their  astonishing 
achievements.  But  Michelaki  vaunted  exploits  which  bore  down  all 
(Competition  :  he  had  overreached  Grand  Viziers  who  were  Locmans 
for  wisdom  5  he  had  led  Pachas  of  three  tails  by  the  nose,  who'-liad 
ability  to  cheat  Jews ;  he  had  slain  fourteen  Turks  with  his  own  hand 
In  the  last  revolution  in  Roumelia ;  and  he  had  seen  the  sweating^, 
pillar  in  the  Mosque  of  San  Sophia^  and  had  even  collected  a  small  vial 
of  the  miraculous  exudation,  which  had  the  power  of  curing  every 
mortal  malady/— Vol.  i.  p.  7. 

•  After  singiqg  Hellenic  songs  in  praise  of  freedom  all  night, 
Michelaki  and  his  companions  were  hurried  off  before  the  Aga^ 
where  their  prostrations  served  them  in  little  stead.  The  Aga 
informed  the  terrified  Greeks  that  "the  Sultan  (may  his  glory 
never  dinnnish)  permitted  even  rayahs,  in  the  abundance  of  his 
mercy,  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  true-believing,^  and  they 
were  suffered  to  range  under  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  San  Sik 
(the  prophet's  inexpressibles).  "  But,"  said  the  Aga,  *'if  any 
of  the  poor  Infidels  have  domestic  affairs,  which  stand  in  the 
way  or  their  honourable  employment  in  the  fleet,  God  forbid 
they  should  be  compelled  to  go.  Min  Allah !  not  for  five  hun- 
dred piastres  would  1  send  away  the  poorest  rayah  of  them  alL" 
The  hint  was  understood,  but  only  one  poor  Greek  could  avail 
himself  of  it.  He  left  his  wife  in  pawn  at  the  Aga's  Khan  for 
300  piastres  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  his  liberation,  and  went 
home  for  the  money. 

'In  Turkey,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  the  ba^nking-hotises  of  the 
people,  consequently  panics  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  countries  of 
Franguestan,  for  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  can  shake  the  old 
firm,  the  original  fountain  of  capital.  At  any  period  perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  half  the  bullion  of  the  empire,  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Deep  beneath,  the  treasures  are  deposited^  which  no 
coffer  on  the  earth  would  be  strong  enough  to  preserve  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  rulers  of  the  land.  The  little  Greek  no  sooner 
reached  his  dwelling,  than  he  commenced  digging  up  his  garden  in 
twenty  places,  in  order,  had  he  been  watched,  to  throw  his  observers 
on  a  wrong  scent ;  and  finally,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  visiteil 
the  real  sepulchre  of  his  soul,  ravaged  the  interior  of  an  old  saucepan* 
and  disinterred .  a  handful  of  sequins.  Having  counted  out  titree 
hundred  piastres,  he  secreted  the  remainder  in  tlie  lining  of  his  un- 
mentionables^ and  proceeded  to  the  Pivan.    There  he  paid  down 
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the  hard  cash  in  the  presence  of  the  Aga;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  stipulated  sum:  paid  than  the  Aga  gave  way  to-  ungo\'ernaye 
wraths  ''  Allah  Akbar  Mahomet  rassar  Allah  !**  he  exclaimed^  ''  there 
is  but  one  God^  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet ;  three  hundred  piastres 
indeed  I  giaour  kafir^  pessavink>  scoundrel  of  an  unbelieving  dog^  will 
three  hundred  piastres  pay  my  poor  s^oldiers  for  fatiguing  themselves 
to  death  to  tind  a  substitute  for  you }  Whose  dog  are  you^  who  dares  to 
laugh  at  my  beard  V — "  Noble  Eflfendi,*'  exclaimed  the  Greek,  *'  and 
very  best  of  governors,  I  am  your  dog,  I  am  your  servant,  the  most 
abject  of  your  slaves  j  take  pity  on  my  poverty,  my  family  are  without 
bread,  we  are  utterly  destitute.  God  sees  my  misery;  indeed  I  have 
not  another  piastre  in  the  wide  world." — "  Count  down  two  hundred 
more,"-  cried  the  Aga,  "  and  fifty  besides,  for  the  lies  you  havfe 
uttered)  do  it  instantly,  or  undergo  the  punishment  your  cursed 
obstinacy  deserves.'*  The  poor  wretch  protested,  according  to  custcnn, 
that  if  a  para  could  save  his  father's  soul  from  the  devil  hehid  k  Rot; 
that  if  it  pleased  his  lord,  the  best  of  governors,  to  order  his  servant's 
body  to  be  flogged  into  a  jelly,  the  servant  of  his  excellency  could  not 
help  it,  he  could  not  command  a  single  asper  to  save  his  flesh;  and  as 
he  was  a  religious  Greek  he  called  every  saint  in  the  calender  to 
witness  his  utter  destitution.  .   .  - 

(  *  The  Aga  looked  at  one  of  his  soldiers:  a  stranger  could  have 
observed  no  visible  gesture,  no  external  sign,  no  waving  of  the  hand, 
no  motion  of  the  lips,  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  Greek  was 
capsized,  his  legs  fastened  in  a  noose,  attached  to  a  long  stick  held 
by  two  brawny  Arnaouts,  and  a  couple  of ferashes,  stationed  at  either 
side,  with  well«seasoned  sticks,  which  instantly  fell  on  the  bare  soles 
of  the  unfortunate  ray  ah.  The  stripes  were  inflicted  with  terrible 
velocity,  and  each  resounded  as  it  fell,  and  notwithstanding  the 
screams  of  the  suflFerer,  were  even  audible  to  his  wretched  wife,  who 
was  stationed  at  the  door.  '^  I  man  Effendi !  I  man  Effendi  !**  followed 
every  blow,  *'  take  pity  on  me.  Sir  !  take  pity  on  me  !*'  but  the  cry 
was  disreganled,  the  blood  streamed  from  the  ancles,  but  the 
sight  made  no  pause  in  the  torture.  The  Aga  continued  to  smoke  his 
water-pipe  with  the  imperturbable  indifference  becoming  his  high 
place ',  it  was  only  when  two  hundred  and  fifty  blows  had  been  laid 
on,  that  he  waved  his  hand,  and  the  exhausted  executioners  had 
leisure  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from. their  brows.  "  Now,  giaour** 
said  the  Aga  ''  are  you  disposed  to  pay  the  remainder  of  your 
just  and  lawful  debt.'*-*—"  Best  of  governors  !'*  cried  the  culprit, 
raising  his  head  from  the  ground,  "  I  am  a  dead  man,  but  money 
I  have  none — Heaven  knows  the  truth,  would  I  have  my  feet 
mangled  as  they  are  if  I  had  wherewithal  to  purchase  mercy?*' 
— **  Since  you  are  so  very  poor,  life  is  of  no  value,  then  down  with  the 
dog,"  he  continued  addressing  the  executioners.  "  Vrasi  vras  !  kill, 
kill !  let  him  have  a  thousand  lashes  !"  The  consternation  of  the  Greek, 
was  great  but  his  love  of  money  was  still  greater.  The  number  of 
stripes  now  ordered  to  be  inflicted,  generally  proves  fatal,  in  fact«  nine 
put  of  teo  of  those  who  r^ceiif^  above  eight  hundred  die..  A^x  th« 
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baslinado  was  resume*  npw&rds  of  a  hundred  blonfs  mone  went 
inflicted,  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  wretch  became  gradually  iodistinet  i 
at  length  they  ceased  altogether,  and  he  no  longer  writhed  under  the 
blows ;  there  wa3  no  effusion  of  blood,  except  where  the  noose  which 
secured  the  legs,  lacerated  the  skin;  but  the  feet  presented  the 
appearance  of  tumid  masses  of  livid  flesh,  streaked  here  and  there 
with  blue  and  crimson.  "  £nou^  1"  said  the  governor,  ^  let  us 
hei^  if  he  still  persists  in  refusing  to  pay  his  debts ;  raise  the  infidd«' 
and  let  him  answer,*'  One  of  the  AllMknians  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  rouse  him  with  a  blow  over  the  stomach,  which  would  have  been 
fatal  in  any  other  country,  but  people  in  Turkey  take  mora  killing 
than  even  an  Hibernian  could  imagine.  The  Aga  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  blows }  the  soldiers  grumbled  as  they  laid  down  their 
hludgeoQs.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  punishment  of  the  bastinado 
must  have  observed  that  the  operation  is  generally  commenced  with 
coolness ;  but  as  the  fatigue  of  the  officers  oi  justice  augments,  the 
fury  of  their  passion  is  let  loose  on  the  victim,  whose  crime  they  am 
most  probably  unacquainted  with,  and  when  the  last  blow  is  gii^en^ 
it  is  sure  to  be  the  heaviest,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  a  malediction 
en  the  ^B^her  and  mother  of  the  wr^;ch  they  have  beateii.  Now 
whether  Jack  Ketch  feels  any  personal  animosity  against  his  eUents 
we  know  not  $  but  we  never  saw  a  school-boy  flogged  where  paask>a 
did  not  add  to  the  gravamen  of  the  pedagogue's  last  stripe.  The 
Greek  eitiier  was  or  appeared  to  be  insensible.  The  Aga  conchideii 
he  had  no  more  money,  be  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  out  oi 
doors,  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  in  the  most  unoeremoniottSi 
way  imaginable.  He  lay  motionless  as  a  corpse  till  the  soldiers  of 
the  best  of  governors  were  out  of  sight.  He  then  contrived  to  get 
upon  his  legs  and  hobbled  home  much  faster  than  couM  have 
been  expected,  exulting  in  the  greatest  triumph  a  Greek  eaa 
achieve,  the  heroicsd  endurance  of  the  bastinado  in  order  to  preserve 
his  purse.' — ^VoL  i.  p.  1 7. 

This  picture  ia  in  a  novel,  but  it  is  not  more  highly-ccdomed 
than  others  in  the  Travels.  M.  Fontanier  himself  was  oath* 
point  of  being  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ferasiet^ 
m  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  his  camel^river,  who  happened 
to  be  a  Mussulman  :  the  cadi,  however,  was  civil,  and  Only  fined 
him  when  he  began  to  talk  of  firmans  and  Stamboul :  a  cadi 
must,  however,  have  his  prey  —  he  therefore  pocketed  the 
damages  and  flogged  the  plaintiff.  And  yet,  with  aB  this  ready 
and  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  bastinado,  the  French  trar^er 
prefers  the  practice  of  the  stick  to  that  of  the  Jcnout.  He 
approached  Turkey  by  way  of  Russia,  and  appears  thorousbly; 
disgusted  with  the  official  oppression  and  open  corruption  of  tbe 
authorities  of  the  distant  provinces  of  the  RasBian  Tuir •  H 
must  be  bad  indeed  to  be  worse  than  Turkey,  where  Justice 
iMtead  of  being  represented  blind,  «Qd  bearing  acalea,  ^heiiU 
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be  emblemiitized  with  m  ))arse  in  tmn  ha^d  and  a  ferash  in  thu 
olher. 

Michelaki  not  having  been  so  protident  as  the  tailor,  waij 
obliged  to  go  to  service  :  his  wife  and  child  were  taken  into  the 
kh^Jif  &nd  tn@.Aga  Qommenced  the  foul  practices  which  ultimately 
drove  the  poor  Greipk  lady  to  madness  and  flight.  The  father 
wa^  met  on  bis  return  from  service,  and  l^st  biis  inquiries  might 

KQWft  dj«9gr€eabl6«  a  faithful  and  obsequious  a^ent  disposed  of 
m,  by  procuring  bis  committel  to  the  bagnio  for  two  yearii» 
The  bojr  was  adopted  by  the  Aga,  and  as  in  Turkey  the  child  of 
adoption  <'' the  child  of  the  soul")  is  sacred,  and  frequently 
more  loved  than  the  proper  offspring,  the  lot  of  the  young 
Mourad  was  fortunate.  His  Greek  origin  was  forgotten,  and 
he  became  an  exemplary  Mussulman  under  the  instruction  and 
example  of  Sul^yman  Agai  who  was  himself  the  model  of  s^ 
Turkish  gentleman,    TTiis  is  his  portrait, 

^  Sttleyman  was  in  his  fortieth  y^r — a  grave*  m^m^^t  per^ooag^^ 
tbi^afor9  a  wiie  xoan ;  a  doW'-psis^  hip»d,  with  a  ¥Mvm  a^^t  an4 
uoperturbabLe  d^portment^tW^fpr^  a  dignified  f^endi :  aud  haughty 
wiibalF--thpr«&re«  of  an  ejialted  station.  Xbat  h^  was  a  rayaoiou* 
governor  was  oo  reprpach  to  his  cbanM^ter;  the  fault  lay  in  tb«  pffiea« 
iipt  the  offi4»er;  rapacity  is  ipdispensabje  to  every  Aga. .  Ha  had  many 
exeeUent  traits  in  his  charscter>  hut,  as  in  aU  sublunary  things  tbar^  is  a 
mixtttf a  of  good  and  avil,  the  Aga  bad  a  few  of  the  prevaiUng  vices  of 
his  countrymen.  His  virtues,  however,  were  better  known  to  t^  world  ; 
he  was  A  t<4eraUe  iqppufa  and  a  decent  1^,  a  good  master  and  a  strict 
Mussuliaan.  He  did  iiot  drink  wiq/^,  Ufce  oth^  Moslems,  in  public :  y^ 
dottbt4»i  not  tbe  pn^iMriety  ^  stoning  a  sufi  fior  gpeptiejsm,  of  plundering  a 
myab  for  inikidity,  and  of  ^terminating  Ae  whpjLe  race  of  Sciotes  foe 
their  betsrodcw  c^nions.  His  aUutiitHis  were  the  most  perfect  dT  any  in 
the  distnet ;  the  intonation  of  bii  Allah  Akbar  was  the  most  sonorous  in 
tbe  mosque,  and  Im  abstinence  in  the  BMnajpan  was  the  tbeme  of  the 
neighbouring  Imams :  but  he  had  one  little  d^G^,  which  predominated 
over  many  otbai^  and  that  was  asnsuality*  He  was  not,  m^eover, 
remarkably  4^articular  about  the  means  of  gratifying  bii  prevailing  passioni 
the  removal  of  any  impediment  gave  litUe  uneasmess  to  his  conscience*' 

Such  was  the  Aga :  his  victim  Miphelaki  was  in  the  mean 
time  wi^riug  out  the  period  of  forced  labour  in  conjunction  with 
a  Dervish,  who  subsequently  pkys  a  part  in  the  drama  of  the 
Mussulman*  The  coupla  are  characteristic  of  their  respective 
racf«;.  it  is  curious  to  see  bow  many  different  phases  roguery 
can  take ;  not  that  Miehelaki  is  any  more  of  a  rogue  than  tha 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  '. 

'It  was  Michelaki's  fate  to  be  cb^di^  to  4'.<lMi«itb.  aa  itinetunt 
Mtrologer^  who  read  the  planets  whloh  pfasMi*  ^  ItuMb^ 
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and  described  '*  the  skiey  influences/'  to  the  gaping  multitude.  But 
skilled  as  he  was  in  the  heavenly  sciences,  his  supernatural  knowledge 
availed. him  little  in  the  arsenal,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years 
imprisonment,  and  doomed  to  receive  more  stripes  for  his  laziness  than 
any  individual  within  the  walls  who  had  only  foUowed  terrestrial  avoca- 
tions. The  crime  of  the  dervish  was  one  of  great  magnitude,  of  more 
than  common  turpitude,  otherwise  the  disgrace  of  chaining  a  true  believer 
to  an  infidel  would  not  have  been  his  punishment.  He  was  accused 
of  corruptii^lhe  morals  of  a  whole  harem  by  his  diabolical  charms,  and 
of  robbing  a  venerable  Ulema,  an  aged  doctor  of  theolc^  and ,  law, 
of  a  consiaerable  sum  of  money,  and  of  five  and  twenty  commentaries  of 
the  Koran,  of  his  own  composition,  which  had  occupied  him  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  were  well  worth  five  and  twenty  purses.  Dervish 
Ali  was  fortunate  to  escape  with  his  head,  and  to  havebeen  sentenced  to 
no  worse  punishment  than  ten  years  hard  labour.  He  was  about  five  and 
thirty :  his  black  bushy  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders  gave  an  air  of 
witdness  to  his  person,  while  his  brawny  limbs  and  expanded  chest  showed 
the  strength  of  his  frame  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution.  The  strong 
lineaments  of  passion  were  written  in  his  countenance ;  but  his  studies,  or 
his  a€fected  inspiration,  gave  a  certain  abstraction  to  his  look,  which 
redeemed  the  sensual  character  of  his  full  black  eye,  his  broad  aquiline 
nose,  and  sphynx-shaped  lips.  In  short.  Dervish  Ali  had  that  ba]d  com- 
bination of  slothful  features  becoming  and  almost  peculiar  to  a  '^magni- 
fique  lazzarone."  Michelald  and  the  dervish  being  inseparable,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  they  were  on  the  best  terms.  The  same  policy  which 
compels  individuals  setting  out  on  a  long  voyage  to  be  courteous  and 
conciliating  to  their  fellow  passengers,  from  whose  society  they  have  no 
escape,  made  a  virtue  of  the  same  necessity  in  the  case  of  Michelaki  and 
his  companion.  A  chain  of  three  feet  long,  and  a  good  humoured  man 
at  either  extremity,  attachment  becomes  a  bounden  duty,  a  sort  of  Siamese 
compact  is  involuntarily  entered  into ;  and  Ali  and  his  friend  the  Greek 
became  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship.  But  besides  the  physical 
inducement  to  agree  well  together  there  was  also  a  moral  motive. 
Michelaki  loved  rum,  and  so  did  the  dervish,  and  ^'  that  was  sympathy." 
There  was  but  one  source  of  contention  which  occasionally  mingled 
bitterness  with  the  cup  of  fellowship.  The  Mahometan  monk  was  cursed 
with  that  constitutional  laziness  which  characterizes  his  fraternity  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  He  had  so  long  lived  on  the  boqnty  of  Providence, 
or  rather  on  the  credulity  of  fools,  that  to  work  for  his  bread  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  appeared  to  him  an  intolerable  hardship. 

'  The  Chiaous,  who  was  the  deputy  of  the  taskmaster,  never  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  poor  dervish  but  he  found  him  idle ;  carrying,  perhaps, 
one  log  of  wood  upon  his  brawny  shoulders,  when  Michelaki  was  bearing 
five,  or  gazing  on  the  stars  and  cursing  the  Ulema  when  his  industrious 
companion  was  piling  balls  and  bomb-shells.  The  result  was,  that  his 
attention  was  very  frequently  drawn  ofi"  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the 
stripe  of  a  courbash ;  but  unfortunately  Michelaki  came  in  for  a  portion 
of  Uie  punishment  which  was  meant  for  his  associate.  '*  How  in  the 
name  of  Sim  Dimitri  is  it/'  said  Michelaki  to  him  oae  day^  ^^  that  SQ 
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vigorous  a  man  as  you  are  can  prefer  to  be  beaten  ten  times  a  day  to  the 
p^ormance  of  a  task  which  a  weak  man  like  myself  accomplishes  without 
difficulty? 

' "  Michelaki/'  replied  the  dervish,  ^'  your  mind  is  not  enlightenedj 
therefore  you  speak  like  a  fool.  Can  he  who  devotes  his  life  to  Godj 
bestow  his  strength  on  worldly  occupations  ?  Can  he  who  converses  with 
the  stars  carry  logs  of  wood  on  his  shoulders  ?  Can  he  who  controls  the 
influence  of  the  unpropitious  planets  break  his  back  in  piling  cannon- 
balls  ?  No^  no :  I  can  stick  daggers  in  my  flesh  for  the  ^lory  of  Allah ! 
— ^behold  my  arms :  I  can  sear  my  skin  with  red  hot  irons  to  edify  a 
congregation — ^regard  my  breast :  I  can  slash  my  legs  with  a  naked 
sword  at  a  procession^  to  gain  an  approving  smile  from  a  well-known 
lattice — examine  my  limbs :  but  to  work  like  a  dog,  to  sweat  under  a 
burthen^  to  degrade  one's  nerves  and  sinews  by  manual  labour — Min  AUaJi. 
Heaven  forbid !  better  to  be  beaten— better  almost  to  die^  than  to 
work."'— Vol.  i.  p.  51. 

As  the  term  of  the  Greek's  confinement  arrives  before  that  of 
the  dervish,  these  dear  friends  of  necessity  part.  Michelaiki 
returns  to  Bournabashi  to  claim  his  wife :  at  the  khan  of  Siiley- 
man  he  is  treated  with  all  possible  courtesy,  but  in  lieu  of  his 
wife  and  child,  is  presented  with  a  cup  of  coffee— *>the  most 
approved  Turkish  mode  of  disposing  of  a  troublesome  visiter. 

His  son  Mourad  arriving  at  boyhood^  accidentally  learns  the 
history  of  his  parents :  and  he  is  informed  that  his  adopted  father 
was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  the  persecutor  of  nis  mother 
even  to  madness,  and^  as  is  supposed,  death.  Neither  Turk  nor 
Greek  are  slow  to  conceive  sentiments  of  revenge,  but  in  this 
case  the  Greek  blood  that  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  young  Mussul- 
man enabled  him  to  lay  his  plans  with  more  cunning  than  falTs 
to  the  lot  of  Turkish  brains,  and  to  adhere  to  them  with  Greek 
tenacity.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  development  of  his  projects 
for  procuring  vengeance.  They  are  eminently  successful, 
though  they  involve  his  own  destruction,  and  though  part  of 
them  are  brought  about  by  fatal  chance.  The  course  of  events 
carries  the  hero  from  Bournabashi  to  Candia,  thence  to  Egypt, 
and  back  to  Constantinople.  His  first  victim  is  Achmet,  tne 
Aga^s  instrument,  whom  he  decoys  into  some  ruined  caverns  on 
the  pl^in  of  Troy,  and  stabs  in  the  back.  He  then  proceeds  to 
iCandia,  where  Achmet  was  a  tax-collector,  and  roDs  the  dead 
miser's  treasure  by  means  of  a  forged  will.  Suleyman  himself 
he  has  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  frightening  to  death  in  a 
fit  of  illness,  by  silarming  his  conscience,  and  to  his  son  Yussuf 
he  communicates  the  plague,  of  which  he  himself  dies.  In  Egypt 
he  becomes  a  favourite  with  the  Pacha,  and  is  employed  as  tne 
principal  agent  of  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  an 
Egyptian  cmp  d'itaU    The  rise  of  Mahomet  AU  is  minutely 


tmced,  ftnd  is  founded  on  information  gaintd  on  the  tpoi;  ThtM 
ehaptero  form  a  good  biograpkical  sketch  of  the  ^'  liberml 
tyrant/'  The  Turks  are  brutal  every  where;  but  Turks  iii 
prison  must  be  especially  so :  a  Turkish  gaoler's  treatment  of 
fjie  plague  is  painted  with  great  force  by  the  author  of  the 
Mussulman ;  and  the  whole  of  the  sad  narration  is  told  in  tb4 
very  spirit  of  Defoe.  It  forms  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of 
Mourad. 

'  The  gaoler  of  tbe  Bagnio  grumbled  a  curse  on  the  bead  of  the 
prosecutor  who  sent  him  such  a  prisoner  within  his  walls.  He  mad^ 
some  difficulty  in  admitting  him ;  but  when  be  heard  the  name  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  chief  executbner^  all  hid  scruple^  vanished ;  the  fear  of 
engendering  a  plague  in  the  prison  was  nothing  to  tbe  ^aj^rebension  pf 
losing  the  ravour  of  the  executioner. 

*  Poor  Mourad  was  carried  to  a  dungeon^  in  which  eigbteen  wretcbefit 
were  confin^  crowded  ti^etber  in  ^  n^om  about  tbirtij  feet  s^re^ 
Qumy  without  a  mat  to  lay  tbeir  bones  on,  or  »  sag  t^  cpv^  their  pa)^ 
]|mb8 ;  some  were  chained  to  the  waUs>  others  to  their  pc^rad^.  Thejr 
were  rf  4iffi^nt  countries,  confined  for  different  crime* ;  they  had  ohij 
one  thing  in  comnioh,  that  was  misery.  Mourad  had  been  in  a  stat^ 
bf  insensibility^  from  the  moment  of  his  removal  froui  the  l^han  to  that 
of  his  arrival  in  the  prison.  He  now  lay  extended  on  his  back^  bis  &ye6 
fixed  constantly  on  tbe  ceiling,  all  the  excitement  of  fever  in  his  features, 
without  its  ^ow ;  all  the  anxiety  of  a  deadly  malady  in  bis  countenance, 
without  the  power  of  giving  utterance  to  his  distress.  The  feeble 
polse^  and  laboured  breathing  of  a  strangled  circulation,  prodaiBied  tbe 
nature  of  bis  disease  to  the  hakhim  who  visited  the  prison,  while  tb# 
leaden  dieel^  and  livid  lip,  and  glaring  e^e,  left  little  doubt  pn  tb^ 
minds  of  bis  fellow-prisoncrs>  that  tbe  sick  man's  disorder  was  the 
plague.  But  the  consternation  of  the  poor  wretches  was  at  its  height, 
when  the  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  disease  manifested  themselves, 
when  the  plague-spot  glowed  in  tbe  pale  flesh,  and  the  purple  streak 
extended  from  it  to  the  place  where  the  poison  was  concentrated.  Tbe 
sufieret  still  lay  without  sense  or  motion,  the  oppres^on  of  the 
disorder  had  prostrated  the  strength  of  nature,  and  vitality  struggled 
unequally  and  ine£Ssctuaily  with  the  despotism  of  death's  prime 
miiiist»#  But  on  the  second  day  of  his  abode  in  that  place  of  wretched-p 
ness,  the  torp^  of  the  mind  diminished ;  he  ga^ed  at  tbe  miserable 
objects  who  surrounded  him,  he  listened  to  the  clanking  of  their  chains, 
he  repeated  tbeir  imprecations,  he  tossed  to  and  fro,  and,  like  him  who 
was  "  smote  with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown," 
he  cursed  his  day,  '*  for  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  were  within  biin, 
tbe  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  the  spirit."  The  leaden  hue  of  his 
features  now  assumed  a  crimson  tint ;  his  eyes  became  blood-i^ot ;  he 
eleiuhed  his  fingers,  and  muttered  incessantly  to  himself;  and  at  night- 
fall ^ie  ^ry  of  his  delirium  was  at  its  height.  He  screamed  for 
water  tfll  bis  parched  tongue  clove  to  his  palate ;  but  there  was  none  to 
fiv«  htsi*    He  asked  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  Sot  one  blamd  ixogi 


Id  cool  Us  tomng^  mooth;  )mt  be  aik^d  in  tfun*  He  eaEsd  on  the 
G^  «f  Idan,  to  let  tbe  dew  of  beaven  moisteii  fai«  baked  Up;  but  hii 
prajer  wni  drowned  io  the  imprecations  of  the  wjfeichec  wbote  rest  ba 
intedaied  wltb.  In  hie  frenzy,  he.crawled  fr<mi  the  ground,  dashed  bsi 
aeluog  bead  against  the  wall,  and  groaned  with  agcmy.  All  night  long 
his  lamentable  bowl  was  heard,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  on  ib« 
dcunp  pavement,  dis6gured  with  blood,  and  the  remnant  of  bis  tattensd 
garments  in  bis  grasp.  It  was  a  ^d  spectacle ;  even  the  wretdbes 
whose  hearts  were  familiar  with  atrocity,  and  accustomed  to  miser3rin 
all  its  horrid  A9:ge$f   pitied  their    unfortunate  fellow-prisoner,  and 

assisted  to  canrr  him  bftck  to  the  mat  he  had  quitted  in  the  night.' 

•  #  *  »^ 

^  The  patient  appeared  much  more  tranquil  during  the  day,  but  the 
deliriimi  returned  at  the  same  hour  precisely  it  bad  set  in  the  preeecU 
ing  night;  Init  his  attendant  watched  over  him,  and  frequently  gave,  him 
to  drudc,  and  in  the  morning,  though  the  violenoe  of  his  dis^er  was 
unabated,  it  was  unaocimipanied  by  the  extreme  edaustion  of  the  iaj 
bef<Mre. 

^  But  the  morning  was  ushered  in  with  a  scene  of  honor  in  die 
dungeon,  whidi  turned  the  blood  cold  of  every  wretched  being  withm 
its  walls,  whose  senses  were  yet  alive  to  the  terror  of  the  dwm  thai; 
awaited  him.  Moans  and  lamentati<ms  were  heard  in  every  comer  of 
the  dungeon ;  seven  of  its  inmates  were  infected  with  the  plague  ;  tbo 
groans  of  the  sick  were  mingled  with  the  cries  of  those  who  went 
reserved  for  a  later  death,  of  the  two,  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  die 
worst ;  for  the  horrors  they  had  to  witness  rendered  life  more  appallisg 
than  the  tomb-  They  knocked  at  the  door  q(  their  Am^peon, 
and  besought  the  ^K^r  to  let  them  fcnrtb ;  they  supplicated  io  be  taken 
from  the  place  of  terror ;  they  {wayed,  they  wept,  they  beat  the  door 
like  madmen,  and  when  the  gaoler  inquired  into  the  cause  of  that 
clamour,  and  wass  told  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  crowded  dungeon, 
they  were  told  the  pjague  must  end  in  &&  place  where  it  co«»eneed# 
and  till  it  did,  no  human  being  diould  cro»  the  threshold. 

'  No  language  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  despair  of  the  pooc 
wretches;  they  tore  their  garm^Us,  flung  themselves  on  the  floor,  and 
flUed  the  dungeon  with  their  cries.  Every  time  their  miserable  pittanee 
of  bread  and  water  was  put  through  the  wicket,  the  same  a^palUng 
scene  took  place ;  and  when  ni^t  came,  four  of  the  poor  wxetdies  more 
were  added  to  the  sick. 

^  A  melancholy  ni^t  it  was  as  ever  passed  owes  the  heads  of  human 
bongs ;  nothing  was  heard  but  piteov^  moans  and  frenzied  shrieks,  the 
cries  of  the  parked  throat,  9nd.  the  ravings  of  the  burning  brain,  axid  all 
the  theme  was  water,  water  I  No  man  dreamed  of  assisting  his  eom^ 
panion,  his  own  individual  pan^,  whether  those  of  pain  or  terror, 
absorbed  his  thoughts ;  the  supplioalions  of  the  sick  were  drowned  is 
curses,  hideous  lau^ter  was  occasionally  mingled  wiih  the  shridDS'  of 
pain ;  £»d  the  small  jdirill  voice  of  mortal  angu^  was  heard  at  intervali 
durii^  the  ni^t,  followed  by  the  inartieulate  accents  of  the  low  ihisk 
muiN^ing  of  madneik' 
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'  '  When  the  morning  dawned  on  the  walls  of  the  prison^  and  sdme 
feeble  rays  found  a  passage  to  the  dungeon^  through  the'  narcoiv'^pdrtui^ 
in  the  door,  which  was  (»lled  a  window^  a  sorry  sight  presented  itseltf  to 
view;  the  floor  was  covered  with  extended  bodies;  hideous  gestof^ 
disfigured  the  limbs  of  others;  exhaustion  had  suspended  the  facultieis'of 
ma^y/  their  sufferings — no !  they  slumbered^  but  even  in  their  sleep 
they  writhed  in  anguish. '  Thre^  of  them  slept  well- — they  breathed  no 
more^ ;  and  noisome  animals  were  already  crawling  over  their  remains. 
•  *  It  WAS  noon  before  a  wretch  was  stirring,  and  when  the  sufievers 
didswake,  it  was  to  the  renewal  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  preeedihg 
day ;  before  sunset;  nine  other  devoted  beings  were  marked  for  death ; 
their  mien  Was  ghastly  as  that  of  their  companions, — the  hand  and  seal 
of  fate  was  on  their  foreheads.  From  this  time  the  closeness  of  the 
dungeon  every  hour  became  more  dreadful ;  the  pestiferous  breath  of 
the  surviving  was  mingled  with'  the  effluvia  from  the  dead,  and  the 
empoisoned  exh^tion  was  condensed  on  the  damp  walls,'  and  was  seeti 
tiioklihgdown  in  drops  of  poison  to  the  ground.  Days  passed  over; 
and  the  pestilence  raged  with  increased  fury ;  *'  the  hand  of  the-  Most 
High  was  out-stretched,  and  the  people  were  smote,  and  they  were  6ut 
off  from' the  earth."  Victim  followed  victim  with  terrible  rapidity,  and 
iti  nine  days  five  miserable  men  only  were  in  existence.  Surrounded  by 
the  loathsome  bodies  of  their  companions,  th^  breathed,  but  that  was  all ; 
their  looks  were  inanimate  as  those  of  their  dead  comrades ;  their  eves 
were  sunken,  their  cheeks  were  hollow,  their  tongues  were  swollen, 
their  black  baked  lips  were  streaked  with  gore,  their  aspects  were  hor« 
'  rible  to  one  another. 

'Mouradwas  one  of  the  unfortunate  survivors;  the  poor  man  who 
attended  on  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  paid  him  unre- 
mitting attention,  but  he  was  at  length  attacked ;  and,  like  the  sick 
Machaon,  he  needed  the  help  he  gave  another. 

'  For  the  last  three  days  the  wretched  Mourad  was  left  destitute  of 
sustenance;  the  water  jar  was  in  sight,  but  not  within  his  reach;  his 
hand  many  a  time  was  extended  towards  it,  his  dim  eye  was  riveted  on 
it,  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  it  was  a  hopeless  effort.  He  uttered  no 
complaint ;  the  voice  of  lamentation  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  dun- 
geon, the  silence  of  death  was  there ;  want  was  present,  but  the  stillness 
of  inanition  prevailed  ;  and  if  a  sound  was  heard,  it  was  the  name  of 
Allah,  or  the  feeble  moan  which  the  death-pang  wrung  from  the  suf- 
ferer. A  nother  morning  sent  its  rays  through  the  grated  window  of 
the  dungeon  ;  another  dawn  lit  up  the  chamber  of  death,  and  presented 
the  livid  mass  of  mortality  which  reeked  around  to  the  eyes  of  the 
survivhis  sufferers.  But  it  was  the  last  which  was  ever  to  send  its 
light  to  Mourad — it  was  the  final  day  of  life's  long  misery— it  was  the 
farewell  beam  to  his  dejected  visage,  and  it  shone  upon  him  as  if  ita( 
parting  light  was  meant  to  bless  him. 

'Sunset  came,  and  he  still  was  living ;  the  rays  of  another  morning 

broke  upon  his  features,  but  they  were  fixed  for  ever ;  its  beams  pla}^ 

,  over  his  lips,  but  they  moved  no  more ;  its  .light  fell  on  his  lids,  but  the 

orbs  beneath  were  wrapped  in  darkness ;  its  heat  struck  on  bis  brea«t» 
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but  the  heart  it  held  was  cold  as  ice.  There  lay  the  remains  of  the  otice 
buoyant  Mourady  the  earthly  tenement  of  his  daring,  the  mortal  coil  of 
pride  and  passion.  .  No  one  stood  over  his  corpse  to  recall  his  crimes^  no 
weeping  friend  was  there  to  soften  down  the  obloquy  they  had  incurred. 
But.if  there  were  none  to  palliate  his  faults^  there  still  were  none  to 
revive  his  errors;  there  were  none  to  exaggerate  or  extenuate  his  crimes 
T-none.tp  say  his  depravity  was  unredeemed  by  a  jingle  virtue;  and 
none  to  make  allowance  for  the  controlling  influence  of  a  vicious  educa-*. 
tion^  directed  in  after-life  by  the  tide  of  circumstances^  perhaps  no  less 
than  by  the.  current  of  the  passionsl 

.'  *  Death  might  well  stumble  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Bagnioi,  like  the 
dim-sighted  camel  of  Aad;  the  victims  of  his  tyranny  were  thickly 
scattered  around,  horror  was  accumulated  on  horror,  and  when  the 
xnonster  in  human  shape  who  kept  his  fellow  men  immured  in  thai 
terrible  dungeon  till  the  poison  of  the  putrid  atmosphere  found  its  -wf^ 
Ihrou^  the  prison,  opened  the  doors,  two  miserable  beings  were  in  life, 
and  when  they  were  dragged  forth  one  poor  wretch  died  on  the  threshold. 
'  The  disease  extended  no  further.  The  prudent  conduct  of  the*  gaoler 
was  represented  to  the  Sultan ;  his  highness  began  to  entertain  sonie 
hopes  of  carrying  his  plans  of  reform  into  effect :  this  was  the  first 
attempt  at  quarantine ;  it  was  an  European  custom^  and  as  it  worked 
well,  it  was  one  of  the  great  reforms  to  which  Turkey  was  to  owe  her 
regeneration.  The  noise  of  it  even  reached  the  country  of  the  Frangis; 
The  British  statesmen  hailed  the  auspicious  omen  as  an  indication  of 
energy  in  the  Porte :  the  resolution. of  the  Sultan  was  praised,  and  that 
highly  too,  and  the  prime-minister  of  the  Giaours  talked  of  the  carcases 
of  Thrace  becoming  a  phoenix,  out  of  whose  ashes  the  triumphant 
crescent  was.  to  rise,  and  expressed  a  hope  of  soon  congratuhting 
Christianity  on  the  event."^ 

Truly  the  Christian  powers  have  but  little  understood  the 
mode  of  treatment  applicable  to  the  encamped  barbarians  of  the 
Hellespont.  The  utter  contempt  entertamed  by  them  of  the 
Infidel  is  well  known:  ignorance  is  the  heartiest  of  all  despisers, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  Turk  is  only  equalled  by  his  stupidity. 
To  reason  with  a  Turkish  authority  is  time  lost,  ix)r  he  contemns 
the  speaker,  and  cannot  comprehend  what  he  says  ;  if  a  purpose 
is  to  be  carried  with  an  individual  of  this  kind,  he  must  be  aealt 
with  according  to  his  understanding  :  the  Turk  feels  the  force 
only  of  money  and  blows.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  these  people  is,  that  the 
former  consent  to  be  taken  at  the  Turkish  vduation,  and  appear 
content.  The  meanest  of  the  Turks  thinks  himself,  observes  M. 
Fontanier,a  far  more  important  personage  than  the  first  potentate 
of  Europe;  and  such  is  the  force  of  the  prejudice,  that  the  few 
who  think  differently  would  not  dare  to  give  utterance  to  their 
opinion.  An  ample  confirmation  of  what  is  here  advanced  may 
be  found  in  the  reception  given  to  the  agents  of  the  differ^t 
ambassadors,  through  whom  all  negotiations  pass. 
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^SMdma  dq^wtAaUbomiUtyiiiloiheaiitii^l^ 
inA  whom  thejr  bave  busness*  and  there  pot  on  the  jaUow  ^tiipjpen, 
wad  ewait  kbdr  pkeiuie  amoog  e  pewel  a£  insolfiiit  attendsnts.  And 
ihould  they  succeed  in  getting  admitted*  watdi  the  satiifartinn  ef  their 
eountenances  when  they  are  pennitted  to  at  down,  or  when,  on  a 
laAj  day,  the  nngolar  honour  is  done  them  o£  offering  a  pipe  and 
cop  of  cofiee ;  frequendj  ihey  refuse  the  £AYOur,  and  hope^  by  dug  act 
of  httniility«  to  succeed  in  their  demands.  Should  they  be  chaijged  to 
eommanicate  a  mess^^e  somewhat  strbnc,  whsl  artifiee  in  flieir  hui^usge, 
what  roundabout  forms,  what  oratorieu  pcecantions^  how  they  lament 
thie  misery  of  their  poeition,  whkh  obliges  them  to  sentiments  in  which 
they  haTe  no  sharel  WUh  all  whidi  tibey  :siia  fiir  from  estapsng  always 
Wlthoat  abose.  '' Yoa  weary  me.**  <<Yao  are  dogs,  Infideb;"  ''That 
is  enoogh."  <<  Well,  welL*  ''  Hold  youK  ttmgae."  <<  If  yob  do  not 
eease  I  wiU  have  your  ears  cut  off.**  Such  are  the  answem  to  the  r^sr^* 
ssnfattres  of  our  ambassudors,  which  the  inlerpieters,  so  fat  fiom 
resenting,  consider  as  the  priYileges  of  the  Pdrte."— -Fontanier,  ComHam^ 
tftnopte,  p.  71« 

'The  Reis  Effendi,  that  is  the  chief  of  the  sulors,  a  servant  of  ihe 
Grand  Vixier,  charged  with  European  afiaim,  announced  one  day  that' 
he  was  not  i^ieased  with  the  principal  interpreter  of  the  French  embassy, 
and  he  would  transact  no  business  with  him.  In  consequence  all  conw 
munication  with  the  authorities  was  suiqpehded  for  a  month.  It  is  not 
to  be  suppose  that  such  practices  take  place  by  ardor  i£  the  Grand 
Seigneur— fai'  from  c(»nmanding  them,  he  does  not  give  a  moment's 
theu^t  to  European  afiairs,and  he  would  be  strangely  surprised  to  learn 
that  Europeans  took  such  an  interest  in  his.  None  of  his.  servants 
would  dare  to  inform  hiai  of  such  insolence.  The  Grand  \^er  himself 
pays  but  little  attention  to  them;  his  time  is  fully  occupied  with  the 
caire  of  preserving  his  place,  and  managing  his  kingdom." — Fontanier, 
p.  72. 

However,  far  from  being  discouraged,  far  from  being  irritated 
by  thia  silence  and  obstinacy,  the  European  cabinets  never 
pease  sending  their  eternal  notes.  No  spectacle  can  be  more 
curions  than  the  incessant  arrival  and  departure  of  couriers  and 
diplomatic  agents  at  and  from  Constantinople,  producing  no 
otner  earthly  effect  than  in  the  counting-houses  of  ibt  mer- 
ohantst  delighted  to  have  so  charming  an  opportunity  of 
seceiTinfr  and  anaw^ring  letters.  The  indolence  ot  the  seraglio 
ia  a  4atal  -  barrier  against  all  the  elaborate  paragraphs  of  the 
European  cabinets;  the  best-combined  projects,  the  moat 
forcible  representations,  the  most  pompous  solemn  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  of  their  dissatisfaction,  of  their 
4ttty^  anq  their  humanity,  all  sink  unnoticed  and  unhonoured  in 
that  "  aloush  of  despond.^'  Not  so  the  '*  untoward  "  argument 
uae4  by  Admiral  Codrington  in  the  bay  of  Navarino— that' 
(Hemanded'no  dirty  aid  from  slavish  and  slippered  inteifpreteraJ 
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We  have  lately  heard  a  good  deiil  of  the  adoption  of  the  Euro* 
pean  discipline  in  the  Turkish  armies ;  the  aptitude  for  such 
changes,  among  the  Turks,  ever  willing  to  dp  their  best,  may  ba 
estimated  by  such  anecdotes  as  the  following,  and  they  are  far 
firom  being  uncommon  :«— 

.^.The  former  Capitan  Pacha,  now  SerasHer-Khosroe,  who  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Eurc^ans  during  lu»  last  unfortunata 
campai^  in  the  Archipelago,  took  into  his  pay  one  Gaillard,  who  had 
been  a  serjeant  in  the  French  army,  and  had  employed  him  to  exerciae 
his  regular  trgo^^  :  An  officer  arrived^  who  hoped .  ta  be  pqnnitt«d}  to 
assist  m  teaching  the  newdiscipline,  who  was  commissioned  to  manauvx^ 
the  new  battalion  raised  hy  the  successor  of  Khpsroe.  He  in  the  firsl 
instance  formed  magnificent  plans  of  administration  and  regula^on;;  he 
yessj  soon,  however,  learned  that  he  was  required  to  confine  fiimself  to 
simple  evolutions,,  and  then  had  not  the  happiness  of  pleasing  his.  chief. 
One  day  afler  the  review  of  his  troop^  he  called  thex)fficer  to  him  and 
said,  '*  You  are  playing^  with  me.  Sir.  I  pay  you  200  piastres  a  month 
more  than  Khosroe  gives  Gaillard,  and  sdl  you  teach  my  troops  ia 
neither  mor^  nor  less  than  what  he  teaches  his;  I  want  something  new; 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  men  drawn  up  into  two  files,  always  executing  the 
same  movements.  I,  who  am  no  soldier,  will  shew  you  somethine  better 
than  that/'  On  this»  the  admiral  took  off  his  long  robe^  si^ed  a 
musket,  and  then,  causing  the  drum  to  beat,  marching  quick  or  slow 
according  to  the  movements  of  the  drum,  he  ranged  his  troop  in  round, 
in  square,  in  oval,  and  triangle,  thinking  at  each  manoeuvre  he  had  made 
discovery  in  the  art  of  war.  After  he  had  done^  he  called  upon'  the 
officer  for  his  approbation,  and  asked  him  how  many  days  it  would  .still 
require  to  perfect  the  troop  in  their  manoeuvres.  "  Three  months," 
answered  he ;  **  if,  theii,  you  dogs  of  Christians  have  need  of  three 
months  of  study,  then,  thanks  to  our  holy  religion,  true  believers  ought 
to  learn  as  much  in  fifteen  days :  so  see  if  you  can  succeed  in  Uiia 
interval ;  in  that  time  I  have  to  review  my  troops  before  the  Grand 
Seigneur,  and  in  that  case,  if  you  remain  and  I  am  not  happy  enough  to. 
gain  his  approbation,.!  will  chastise  you  properly,"  The  officer  could 
not  accept  these  conditions,  and  very  properly  demanded,  his  dismission.' 
"-^Fontanier,  p.  76. 

Yuasuf,  the  Aga's  son>  upon  whom  the  vengeance  of  Mourad 
laatfallS)  and  that  undesignedly,  has  a  taste,  almodt.peouliar  ios 
the  Mussulman-^tis  the  taste  for  blood,  shed  under  <thfiiIaWr 
The  chief  «xeoutioner'*s,  all  Over  Turkey,  is-  an  office  of  ^reat 
authority:  Yusguf  fortunately,  marries  the  daughter  or  the 
officer  wno  fills  this  dignified  post  at  Smyrna,  and  he  ultimately 
succeeds  to  the  responsible  post  of  assistant-executioner  at 
Constantinople.  Among,  other  Uaits  in  the  Mussuli^an, 
detailed .  witn  acuteness,  is  the  taste  for  blood  engendered  ia 
a  country,  where  executions  are  frequent,  and  moreover  not 
disgjracefuji  to  any  of  the  p^rti^a.    .Thq  distinguishing  eharac- 
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teristic  of  a  superior  mind  in  both  agent  and  patient  is  coolness ; 
by  the  excessive  and  unceasing  eagerness  displayed  by  Yussuf  in 
his  first  operation,  he  previously  disgusts  his  father-in-law, 
in  whom  no  one  has  ever  detected  an  emotion,  either  of  anger 
or  pity.  This  character  may  appear  overstrained,  and  perhaps 
uim^itural  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  reports  of  travellers  m 
that  country.  M.  Fontanier  in  particular  confirms  the  novelist 
as  to  the  relish  with  which  executions  are  looked  upon  by 
Turkish  spectators. 

'  I  have  seen  but  too  many  executions  in  Turkey^  and  I  cannot 
describe  the  indifference  with  which  they  are  witnessed.  Is  a  head  to  be 
cut  off,  the  spectators  look  on  with  the  same  carelessness  that  they  would 
on  a  sheep  being  killed ;  they  are  even  ready  with  their  advice  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  it  with  the  most  grave  address.  While  I  was  at  Tossia, 
a  Christian,  who  had  stabbed  a  Turk,  was  impaled.  In  order  to  under- 
go this  horrid  punishment,  the  culprit  was  laid  on  his  belly,  and  a  morsel 
of  wood,  sharpened  to  a  point,  was  thrust  into  his  entrails.  The  catvtu 
{leld  him  down  while  one  of  them,  with  repeated  blows  of  a  mallet,  drove 
in  the  wood.  A  carpenter  who  was  present  found  fault  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  executioner  acquitted  himself  of  his  task,  and  offered  to 
replace  him.  When  the  thing  was  done,  the  wood  was  stuck  into 
a  place  prepared  for  it,  and  the  sufferer  remained  with  his  feet  about  two 
feet  above  the  ground/  This  was  an  exceedingly  amusing  spectacle  for 
the  children.  They  provided  themselves  with  stones,  and  showered  them 
upon  the  unhappy  malefactor ;  in  this  instance,  however,  they  abstained 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  taking  small  knives,  and  digging  them  into 
the  body.' — Fontanier,  Turquie,  p.  27- 

"  O  father  could  you  not  let  me  kill  both,"  cries  Yussuf,  with 
eagerness  to  the  chief  executioner  of  Smyrna,  after  that 
functionary  had  condescendingly  promised  him  one  victim 
of  two  Christians  ordered  for  execution,  on  which  to  flesh  the 
virgin  sword  of  his  hopeful  son-in-law. 

'  "  Oh,  father  could  not  you  let  me  kill  both  ;  if  I  do  the  first  business 
to  your  satisfaction,  you  might  as  well  grant  me  the  favour  of  suffering 
roe  to  slay  the  second  unbeliever  (cursed  be  his  father's  beard  !)" 

*  "  Ah,  my  son,"  replied  the  executioner,  "  did  I  not  warn  you  against 
the  common  foible  of  our  profession,  that  of  getting  into  a  passion  with 
the  victim,  even  before  he  is  beheld.  ^  You  are  likewise  too  impatient ;  1 
told  you  never  to  be  flurried  when  you  approached  the  place  of 
execution,  and  yet  the  moment  we  arrive  at  it,  your  eyes  are  gleaming 
like  two  red  suns  when  the  wind  is  coming  from  the  east,  and  yoar 
fingers  are  playing  with  your  own  neck,  as  if  it  was  that  of  your  mortal 
enemy." 

*  "  Excuse  me,  father,"  said  Yussuf,  ."  I  confess  I  was  somewhat 
absent,  I  was  thinking  of  Mourad.  Trust  to  my  discretion,  I  will 
endeavour  to  behave  as  becomes  the  son-in-law  of  the  chief  executioner.*' 

*  By  this  time  they  had  reached  "  tbe  place  of  blood,"  wher^  a 
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numerous  crowd  of  the  true'^  believers^  of  both  sexes^  were  assemUed  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  two  unbelievers  being  put  to  death. 

'.The  guilt,  moreover,  of  the  culprits  was  of  that  appalling  na^lre 
that  put  all  sympathy  aside,  and  rendered  the  exultation  of  the  finr 
spectators  especially,  more  loud  than  usual. 

'  The  crime  of  the  rayahs  was  blasphemy ;  they  had  been  heard,  in  a 
fit  of  drunkenness,  talking  irreverently  of  the  Sacred  Sanjak ;  reviling 
both  the'  prophet,  and  the  remnant  of  the  unmentionables,  which  forms 
the  banner  of  the  faithful. 

'  The  two  culprits  had  in  vain  protested  their  innocence  before  the 
Cadi ;  a  single  voice,  and  that  of  a  disreputable,  man,  but  a  Moslem,  pre-« 
vailed  asflinst  their  lives.  Yussuf  took  his  station,  the  culprits  were  noi 
yet  on  the  spot,  but  they  were  seen  at  no  great  *  distance,  two  of  the 
executioner's  ser\'ants  to  each,  running  the  pale  wretch  at  a  quick  pace, 
and  then  dragging  him  by  the  girdle,  as  he  ^runk  at  his  approach  to  the 
place  of  terror.  Each  had  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  neck  bared ;  and 
as  Yussuf,  regardless  of  the  injunctions  of  his  father-in-law  brandished 
his  naked  scymitar  before  the  eyes  of  the  appalled  victims,  each  palpitat- 
ing wretch  stammered  out  the  futile  word,  "  Imaur's,  Imaur's  !"  It  is 
said,  the  drowning  grasp  at  straws,  it  may  be  so,  we  have  heard  dying 
wretches  ask  "  mercy"  of  a  moslem. 

^  '  There  was  a  deep  glow  on  the  cheek  of  the  young  executioner ;  as 
he  bared  his  right  arm,  his  heart  beat  high,  he  had  already  entwined 
his  fingers  in  the  tufted  hair  of  one  of  his  victims,  his  soul  was  almost 
satisfied,  when  suddenly  the  trembling  wretch  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Allah  illah !  Allah,  akbar  Mahomet  rasur  allah  !  There  is  no  God 
but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet  1*'  The  other  infidel  repeated 
the  same  words. 

'  The  sword  of  Yussuf  was  uplifted  when  he  heard  these  dreadful 
words ;  the  fury  of  a  demon  raged  in  his  regard,  at  the  probability  of 
being  robbed  of  his  vitim.  *  "Down  on  your  knees  dog  of  an  un- 
believer," he  exclaimed,  "  down  cursed  infidel,  when  I  tefi  you ;"  and 
with  these  words,  pushing  the  resisting  criminal  on  his  knees,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  striking  the  fatal  blow,  when  there  was  a  general  buzz 
amongst  the  rabble,  a  loud  cry  of  "  stop,  stop !"  "  They  have  made  the 
profession  of  faith,  they  have  become  true  believers,  away  with  them  to 
the  governor,  to  know  his  pleasure  !** 

'Yussuf  was  hustled  about  in  the  most  unceremonious  way  possible; 
the  rabble  rushed  in  on  all  sides,  tore  the  rayah,  already  half  dead  with 
terror,  from  the  gripe  of  the  enraged  headsman,  and  dragged  both  him 
and  his  companion  before  the  governor ;  where  after  a  conference  with 
the  Cadi,  the  recantation  of  both  culprits  was  ireceivedy  and  both  were 
pardoned.' 

M.  Fontanier  does  not  altogether  deny  the  claim  of  the  Turks 
to  a  certain  reputation  for  good  faith  and  honorable  dealing 
which  they  have  acquired,  but  be  is  at  a  loss  where  to  seekjt : 
no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  *'  the  Mussulman."  It  is 
possible  they  may  exist  in  private  transactions,  but  ip  all  cases 
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between  individualg  and  the  agents  of  government  these  good 
qualities  are  utterly  wanting. 

'  Is  the  case  one  for  instance^  where  a  Pacha  wishes  to  punish  a 
criminal ;  they  hegin  first  by  alarming  or  menacing  him :  they  deliberate, 
in  his  hearing,  as  to  whether  his  head  shall  be  cut  off,  whether  he  shall 
be  thrust  into  a  cannon,  mutilated,  or  put  to  the  torture.  Then  sonw 
^end  of  th^  Pacha  consents  to  intercede  in  return  for  a  sum  of  moneys 
to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner — so  much  for  the  Pacha,  so  much 
fot  his  officers,  so  much  for  the  intercessor.  If  the  proposal  pleases 
pardon  is  pronounced ;  the  accused  is  presented  with  a  robe  of  honour, 
ne  walks  up  and  down  in  triumph,  and  receives  the  congratulations*  of 
his  friends ;  but  \£  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  estimate  of  his 
fortune,  if  he  cannot  fulfil  his  engagement,  or  if  they  cannot  extort  from, 
him  as  much  as  was  expected,  ihen  no  kind  of  proportion  is  preserved 
between  the  crime  and.  the  punishment.  I  have  seen  some  unhaj^iy 
persons,  from  whom  lumps  of  flesh  have  been  torn  by  pieces ;  others 
from  whom  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  ears  had  been  torn  by  pincers,  under 
the  absurdest  charges,  and  that  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  extort 
money.  At  Bolo  a  Greek  was  treated  in  this  way,  for  having  returned 
a  blow  to  a  Turk  who  had  struck  him.' — Fontanier,  p.  320. 

In  Egypt  there  is. a  tolerably  good  police,  and  the  laws  of  the 
despot  who  reigns  there,  are  administered  with  some  semblance 
of  justice.  In  Syria,  where  the  wandering  tribes  reach,  security 
is  bought  without  the  forms  of  justice,  but  with  as  little  vio- 
lence as  in  the  Courts  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Some  of  the 
hereditary  Pachaliks  were  celebrated  for  the  impartiality  of  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  but  it  has  been  a  point  with  the  Sul- 
tan to  extinguish  these  governments,  and  with  them  it  is  that 
justice  has  disappeared.  Mr.  Fuller  records  an  apposite 
answer  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  been  robbed  of  his  horse 
in  the  hereditary  pachalik  of  Karasman  Oglon,  in  Ionia. 

^  Overcome  with  fatigue  one  day,  the  complainant,  a  travelling  mer- 
chant, threw  himself  down  to  sleep  in  a  grove  of  trees  near  Magnesia. 
He  had  no  one  to  watch  him,  and  on  awaking  found  that  his  horse  had 
been,  stolen.  He  .immediately  repaired  to  the  Governor,  complained  of 
the  tbeft,  and  put  in  Ins  claim  to  compensation.  '^But  how,"  said 
Karasman  Oglon,  "could  you  be  so  imprudent  as  to  sleep  without  having 
some  one  to  watch  your  property  ?" — "  I  slept  Aga !"  said  the  traveller; 
''because  I  thought  you  did  not  sleep."  * 

Similar  confidence  in  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  caused  Mr.  Fuller 
to  lose  all  his  packages,  containing  medals,  ammunition,  fire- 
arms, gold  watch,  instruments,  money  and  papers,  as  they  were 
one  night  all  hooked  out  from  under  nis  tent  near  Belteis,  while 
the  party  were  asleep :  restoration  was  subsequently  made  by 
the  government  to  the  amount  of  «£250.  Mr.  Jowett,  the 
missionary^  was  of  the  party^  with  a  large  packet  of  bibles,  aii4 
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it  is  sitigular  that  though  every  thing  else  was  stbleh/the  thieves 
had  left  the  bibles  utterly  untouched. 

The  ooourrence  of  Mr.  Jowetts's  name  reminds  us  of  some 
amusing  scenes,  too  long  -to  quote,  in  which  the  vain  efforts  of 
sm  ignorant  missionary  to  t^onvert  some  Turks  are  ver^  ludi« 
crously  described.  Mr.  Madden  has  touched  upon  all  points  of 
interest  i  he  has  not  even  left  out  the  English  Turks^  vsrhich  we 
apprehend  forms  not  the  least  absurd  portion  of  the  moving  po- 
puiation4  '  Shoals  of  English  now  sail  up  the  HiLe,  and  it  is 
almost  as  common  to  meet  travelling  companies  as  high  as  the 
first  cataracts,  as  to  find  pleasure  parties  on  theHiames  at 
Twickenham.  And  of  the  curious  description  of  out  country-i 
men  that  penetrate  into  these  regions,  in  order  to  give  the  h^ 
nighted  East  an  idea  of  our  national  character,  very  amusing 
portraits  are  given  by  Mr.  Fuller. 

We  have  already  transgressed  the  limits  we  had  assigned  to 
a  rapid  survey  of  these  late  works  on  Turkey,  or  we  should  have 
t>leasure  in  confirming  our  character  of  Mr.  Fuller's  sensible 
and  agreeable  performance,  by  copious  specimens.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  recommend  strongly  the  perusal  of  his  work/ con* 
jointly  with  the  others,  to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
dominions  and  population  of  our  ancient  ally. 
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TN  the  rapidity  of  the  events  which  brought  about  th6 
■*•  glorious  Kevolutioii  of  Paris  and  of  France,  their  details  have 
been  most  imperfectly  recorded  :  it  will  be  a  service  to  futurity 
if  they  are  gathered  together,  and  arranged.  The  folio wmg 
particulars,  collected  after  much  inquiry  amidst  the  scenes  of 
those  heart-stirring  events,  is  a  veracious  outline,  which  will  be 
filled  up  by  the  Chronicler  of  more  minute  circumstances ;  not 
one  of  which  is  without  its  charm,  its  interest,  its  instruction. 

The  RevcJution  of  1830  was,  in  fact,  but  the  accomplishment 
of  that  of  1789.  It  was  the  result  of  a  struggle  spread  over 
the  vicissitudes  of  forty  years.  From  her  first  effort  to  win 
her  freedom^  the  attention  of  France  was  oalled  away  by 
foreign  hos^ties  in  179^2;  then  came  the  despotism  of  anar- 
chy, then  Itii^ei^sive  warlike  triumphs,  and  then,  as  their 
naturjil  consequence,  the  monomania  of  military  glory.  The 
dftz:Uing^  tyrlBiniiy  of  Natiol^n  had  its  fagciiiation  even  for  the 
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many ;  and  in  the  grandeur  of  his  name,  its  mischievous  influ- 
ence was  too  much  forgotten. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  eflfected  by  foreign 
intervention.  Their  weakness^  their  narrowness,  their 
Bttttity,  presented  a  miserable  contrast  to  the  imposing 
power  and  splendour  of  the  illegitimate  sovereign.  Passiqg 
over  the  shnming  policy  of  Louis  XVIII — what  did  thei  reign  of 
Charles  X.  present?  A  court  crowded  by  priests  and  nobles, 
offensive  to  opinion  alike  in  what  they  did  and  what  they  1^ 
undone.  A  king,  whose  existence  was  but  a  vibration  between 
the  forest  where  he  )iunted  and  the  altar  where  he  kn^^t. 
Swarms  of  anti-national  serviles,  the  relics  of  by-gone  4ay% 
who  made  the  budget  their  prey,  all  ranged  under  a  bwcWTi 
which  represented  the  humiliation  of  France ;  and  all  leagHitd 
against  the  common  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Charter/ notwithstanding  the  original  vice  of  its  origin, 
offered  some  protection  to  the  democratic  principle ;  but  it  was 
either  covertly  undermined,  or  openly  outraged*  as  the  court 
found  courage  and  opportunity  to  oring  its  hostility  into  action^ 
The  middle  classes  bore  the  grievance  with  submisakmr-almast 
widi:  silence :  the  shadow  or  a  representative  government  re- 
mained ;  they  had  the  power  of  complaining,  if  not  the  means  of 
redress.  The  *'  divinity  which  hedges  a  ting,"  preserved  the 
dynasty  from  attack ;  and  scarcely  a  newspaper  was  to  be 
found  that  ventured  to  speak  of  the  monarch  witn  disrespect.  ' 

But  the  folly,  the  blindness,  the  precipitation  of  the  enemies 
of  liberty  did  more  for  its  progress  than  the  wisdom,  or  foresight, 
or  discretion  of  its  friends.  The  ascendancy  of  the  priestly  faction 
made  them  presumptuous,  and  gradually  the  moderate  royalists 
deserted  the  ranks  of  their  fool-hardy  former  associates.  Amoi^ 
them  were  some,  especially  the  opulent,  who  had  the  sagacity 
to  see  that  the  aristocracy  of:  wealth  was  likely  to  triumph 
over  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  in  a  country  where  the  elective 
franchise  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  rich ;  and  where  no 
other  caste  had  any  firm  hold,  either  on  opinion  or  by  position. 
These  became  sincerely  attached  to  the  Charter.  The  parU^ 
pritre,  the  court  of  the  king,  thus  stood  alone  and  detached  from 
the  people,  in  obvious  helplessness  and  nakedness.  No  saga- 
cious eye  could  fail  to  observe,  that  events  were  ripening  into 
their  full  developement ;  and,  as  Shakspeare  has  wisely  said, 
*'  Ripeness  is  all." 

The  nomination  of  Polignac  snapped  the  last  link  of  connect 
tion  betweien  the  king  and  the  people,  and  the  renowned  minister 
seems  assiduously  to  have  gathered  round  him  every  thing  that 
wuB  xno»t  disgusting,  most  odious  to  the  nation.    PcTign^c 
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hims^lf^  as  obstinate  as  feeble^  a  priest-ridden  aristocr£|,tiQal 
noble— La  Bourdonnaye,  bold  and  bloody-minded — BouTt 
mont— rthe  dme  damnie  of  the  French  army,  the  incarnation  of 
treachery — made,  with  ^  few  helpless  and  servile .  creatures,  the 
ministry  which  was  to  control  the  discontents  of  thirty  millions 
of  Frenchmen.  ; 

La :  Bourdonnaye  refused  to  play  the  second  part  in  the 
cQunter-revOlutioiiary  project :  he  abandoned  the  glory  to  Poli- 
gnac.  The  ministry  lost:  much  intellectual  strength,  but  won 
DO  public  confidence  by  his  desertion.  Thus  weakened,  it  ven- 
tured to  face  the  Climber.  It  appealed  to  its  inaction  as 
eviilence  of  its  hopetsty  ;  and  newspapers  were  found  in  England 
to  lofid  those. with  abuse  who  looked  with  distrust  on  "  men 
w^O  had  done  nothing.^'  The  deceitful  pretence  was; estimated 
in  France  at  its  true  value.  The  Chamber  bore,  respectfully 
fa^ifrankly,  the  language  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  king.;  Their 
coi|d)ict  met.  with  toe  almost  universal  sanction  of  their  consti- 
tilents>;  but  the  king,  dreaming  of  '*  right  divine,^'  declared  that 
he  was  **  outraged ;"  he  prorogued  tne  Chamber ;  it  was  but 
to^efer  the  final  reckoning.  .  He  should  have  remembered  that 
the  intervention  of  the  people  must  come  at  last.  He  deteriniQed 
J;a  try,  the  offsets  of  cojpruption ;  he  forgot  to  how  joauqh  of  its 
ia^tiences  the  simple  and  beautiful  machinery  of  the  ballot 
opposed  an  efficient  barrier.  Another  appeal  to  the  nation  was 
but  the  arousing  a  mightier  energy  than  existed  before.  Be- 
tween the  Ministry  and  the  Chamber  the  nation  pronounced  its 
omnipotent  award. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministry  strengthened  itself  by  the  accession 
of  Peyrpnnet.  He  too  had  the  recommendation  of  the  public 
hatred,  to  the  favour  of  the  king  :  but  he  was  known  to  have 
the  disposition  to  advise  acts  of  violence,  and  the  courage  to  give 
them  execution.  He  reassured  the  Cabinet— attacked  the  irre- 
solution, fortified  the  weakness,  of  Polignac,  and  marched^  reso- 
lutely to  his  object :  he  prepared  the  way  by  his  circulars  for  the 
destruction  of  the  public  liberties ;  and  on  the  25th  of  July, 
those  renowned  ordohnances  were  signed,  which  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  blood  of  so  many  heroes. 

Of  all  the  enemies  of  despotism,  the  press  is  most  alarm- 
ing to.  despots ;  its  operation  is  so  quiet,  so  concealed.  A 
crowd  of  rioters  may .  be  dispersed,  but  a  conviction  pro- 
duced by  the  reasonings  of  a  public  writer,  cannot  be  sub- 
dued by  force ;  there  is  no  logic  in  a  bayonet,  for  the  der 
tectioh  of  a  fallacy.  And  the  press  of  France  had  very  tolera-. 
bly  done  its  duty ;  it  had  thrown  day-light  upon  the  pro- 
jects of  the  government,  and  induced  the  masses  of  the  people 
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to  look  with  iiltordfll  UpOn  tbe  diiicOTeriei  H  made^  It 
denounoed  the  Polignac  ministry  as  tittitors  to  the  public  ottug^^ 
iktid  made  the  breach  in  the  stroiig-^hdlds  of  misrule^  whet% 
public  opinion  tdok  up  its  firm  position.  To  destroy  the  prein, 
was  a  necessity  for  tnose  whom  the  power  of  the  preisn  bad 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  But  as  a  pretence  must,  in 
these  days*  be  foUnd  for  eyery  thing;  and  the  naked  "  5tc 
volo""  has  lost  many  of  its  charms,  thus  did  the  Polignac  minis* 
try  profess  to  reason  about  the  press  :-^They  said^  that  liberty 
was  a  different  thin^  from  licence-^and  that  to  blame  the  ffM 
acts  of  the  l^overeign  was  licentious :  that  tlie  pre^s  b^ 
attacked  the  prerogatives  of  the  cr6wn,  and  Would  attack  6¥eii 
the  person  of  the  monarch  i  that  its  insolence  would  not  even 
spare  inviolability  itself  |  and  that  lawyers  would  be  found  to 
sanction  alid  to  defend  its  perversity,  even  in  the  sanctuary  of 
justice :  that  the  press  converted  truth  itito  falsehood^  and  light 
into  darkness;  that  it  visited  innocence  with  judgment^  and 
with  condemnation;  that  it  distorted  evidence^  and  sought 
matter  of  accusation  out  of  the  privacies  of  life ;  that  it  woidd 
not  allow  even  the  sovereign  to  recompense  an  honorable  deed^ 
if  the  honorable  doei*  had  displeased  tne  party  whom  the^reeil 
teprissented  :  the  press,  in  a  word,  wact  the  randora^»l)o^  of  evil  { 
and  the  press  iiiust  be  destroyed,  so  the  first  ordonnance  of  the 
S5th  July  breaks  out  with  these  eloquent  words, 

**  The  Freedom  of  the  Periodical  Press  is  suspended.^* 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  courage  that  could  do  so  much, 
could  do  much  more*  This  was  the  day  of  daring,  and  not  oi 
calculation.  Valqur  was  not  to  be  tempered  by  discretion,  but 
to  play  its  own  high  and  desperate  game.  There  was  a  Cham-i 
ber — the  representatives  of  the  people — it  had  been  troubler 
some— almost  as  troublesome  as  thepress— ithad  been  dismissed, 
but  it  came  again— it  had  been  dispersed,  but  it  had  found  a 
resurrection.  All  that  power,  that  corruption  could  do,  had 
failed— the  chamber  was  regenerated— notning  remained  but  to 
give  it  a  death-blow.     And  the  second  ordonnance  opens  thus  • 

"  The  Chamber  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Departments  is  dissolved^- 
Yet  though  the  Chamber  is  dissolved — may  not  the  same  obsti- 
nate electors  return  the  same  pernicious  Deputies  as  before  ?  How 
could  suffrage  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  spurned 
the  mandates  of  the  monarch  and  the  missives  of  his  ministers  ? 
We  will  destroy  (said  they)  the  elective  franchise  wherever  w© 
cannot  control  and  command  it.  We  have  our  own  way  in  the 
Departmental  Colleges.  These  let  us  preserve,  and  let  us  saoii-i 
Aq9  al}  the  rest«  So  the  third  ordonnance  thus  ushers  iteelf  io* 
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'*  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  composed  only  of  Deputies  of 

Departments^ 

Such  were  the  feats  of  high  emprize  of  the  Tenth  Charles  and 
his  Cabinet. 

The  .26th  of  July  dawned  in  calm — men  dreamed  that  the 
Chambers  were  quietly  to  assemble  on  the  3rd  of  August,  as  had 
been  announced*  The  Moniteur  appeared— *the  columns  were 
filled  with  the  fatal  ordonnances.  The  first  impression  was  a 
uniyiBrsal  stupor  of  Incredulity.  Such  blindness  and  such  bold- 
ness were  impossible :  the  news  rapidly  spread-^ it  was  received 
for  the  most  part  in  silence — no  imprecations— no  shouts  at  first 
«*tTnothing.but  that  unuttered,  that  unutterable  agitation  which 
precedes  a  dreadful  explosion. 

At  the  Exchange .  every  man  looked  at  his  neighbour  with 
anxious  disquiet — the  discount  of  bills  suddenly  stopped*^the 
funds  rapidly  fell.  M;  Mangin  then  took  another  step  forward, 
and  coTered  the  walls  of  Paris  with  ordonnances  against  the 
press.  The  most  rigid  mandates  were  sent  to  the  printings- 
oflSces.  They  were  required,  on  pain  of  having  all  their  presses 
destroyed  by  the.  police,  to  refuse  to  print  any  newspapers, 
except  those  whose  appearance  the  government  had  authorised* 

The  proprietors  ot  newspapers  met,  and  drew  up  a  protesf 
against  the  illegality  of  the  ordonnances,  whiqh  they  denounced 
as  null  and  void  :  they  proclaimed  that  their  Journals  should 
still  be  printed,  in  spite  of  the  mandates  of  the  prefect  of  police ; 
but  many  of  the  printing-houses  had  been  already  closed,  and 
the  journeymen  printens  aismissed.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
tribunals.;  and  the  president,  M.  Belleyme,  honoured  himself  and 
his  court,  by  sanctioning  and  legalizrog  the  resistance  of  the 
Journalists..  He  authorised  them  to  continue  their  pubUcations 
until  they  had  time  to  obtain  the  required  permission. 

There  had  been  as  yet  no  act  of  violence;  but  the  manufcic- 
turers  discharged  their  labourers,  and  thousands  of  unoccupied 
hands  filled  the  streets.  Boys— for  they,  in  truths  began  the 
iBvolution«^were  grouped  together,  and  their  shouts  gathered 
round  them  the  dismissed  printers  and  workmen*  The  crowds 
collected  in  constantly  accumulating  numbers;  but  they  only 
talked  of  wrongs.  The  stream  qf  population  flowed  towards 
the  pubhc  places,  and  especially  towards  the  :  Palais  Royal. 
There  their  discontent  was  greatly  heightened,  by  a  body  of 
Qendarmes,  which  besieged  tlie  office  of  the  R6generateur. 
Transparencies  were  exhibited  against  the  ministers  and  the 
Jeauits.  Every  word  of  reproach  was  echoed  by  the  mass  of 
&e  people.    A  commissary  of  poUoe  ^presented-  faimsrif,  and 
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was  loudly  hooted.  Orders  were  given  to  disperse  the  people, 
who  retreated  before  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  Tney 
retreated,  however,  with  threats,  and  in  a  state  of  increasing  ex- 
citement ;  and  they  stopped  in  the  square  of  the  palace,  where 
they  were  again  driven  away  by  the  royal  guard.  But  the  voice 
ef  resistance  was  heard,  and  the  fermentation  continued.  When 
night  came,  the  groups  were  so  small  that  they  were  easily 
scattered  by  the  patroles ;  but  the  windows  of  PoUgnac's  hotel 
were  shattered  by  the  people. 

.  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  July,  was  the  first  day  of  blood; 
The  police  had  received  orders  to  appeal  to  force,  and  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  bayonets,  if  necessary.  The  ministry  calculated  oh 
the  consternation  which  their  promptitude  would  produce.  They 
reckoned  on  the  cry  for  mercy,  and  not  the  cry  for  vengeance. 
The  cry  for  mercy  was  not  heard  ;  the  cry  for  vengeance  was- 
terrible.  ■ 

The  Temps,  a  noble  and  independent  newspaper,  had  con- 
tinued its  publication.  Its  conductors  caused  it  to  be  distri- 
buted in  all  the  public  places  of  Paris.  Their  courage  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  ministerial  purposes.  The  *' Temps  openly 
announced  their  determination  not  to  submit.  And  their  neroic 
obstinacy  was  the  first  formidable  opposition  with  which  the 
government  had  to  struggle. 

The  officers  of  police  marched  to  the  printing-office,  to  seize 
the  presses  of  the  "  Temps.*'  In  the  name  of  law  they  came  to 
violate  all  law.  The  printers  refused  admission  to  the  police  : 
for  seven  hours  they  successfully  resisted  their  entrance  :  at  last 
they  determined  to  force  the  doors.  The  blacksmiths  to  whom 
they  applied  refused  their  aid.  At  last  an  instrument  was  found 
worthy  of  committing  the  detestable  infraction  :  it  was  the  man 
whose  office  it  was  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  criminals.  He  broke 
open  the  gates  of  the  printing-office. 

In  the  mean  time,  tne  liberal  part  of  the  Deputies,  who  were 
in  Paris,  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  Casimir  Perier.  They 
there  signed  an  address  to  the  king,  representing  the  perils  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed,  and  protesting  agamst  the 
illegality  of  the  ordonnances.  They  declared,  that  their  duty 
and  their  honour  compelled  them  to  resist  the  decrees  whicn 
overthrew  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  representative  rights 
of  the  people :  that  the  peace  of  the  present,  and  the  security 
of  the  future,  were  equally  compromised ;  that  the  Chamber  not 
having  been  assembled,  could  not  be  dissolved,  nor  could  another 
be  summoned  without  a  violation  of  the  charter :  that  deeming 
themselves  the  true  representatives  of  the  people,  they  woula 
pot  surrender  their  rights,  and  would  discharge  the  duties 
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emanating  from  tbeir  nomination,  unless  impeded  by  physical 
force  and  violence. 

After  these  energetic  protests  several  of  the  Deputies  went  to 
the  Tiiileries  to  present  the  address  to  the  king ;  but  the  king 
had  left  Paris.  Marmont>  the  commandant  of  the  royal  guard, 
received  the, deputation,  and  offered  to  escort  them  to  the 
council  of  ministers,  or  to  go  there  himself.  He  went':  the  sole 
reply  he  obtained  from  PoUgnac  was,  '*  that  he  knew  the  orders 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  was  bound  to  execute  them."  He  brought 
this  answer,  back  to  the  Deputation.  "  They  will  have  civil  war 
then,^'  said  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  most  admired  defenders 
of  the  people,  M.  Lafitte.     Marmont  made  no  reply. 

But  the  indignation  of  the  populace  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  slightest  event  was  likely  to  lead  to  an  irrup- 
tion.   That  event  speedily  occurred. 

A  considerable  number  of  unarmed  young  men  had  ^diered 
round  M.  Perier's  house,  waiting,  witn  anxious  inquiries,  the 
decisions  of  the  Chamber.  They  were  charged  by  the  Gen- 
darmerie, and  several  of  them  fell.  In  other  parts  of  Paris 
the  labouring  artisans,  armed  with  sticks  only,  had  gone  through 
the  streets  touting  Vive  la  Charte  I  Wherever  the  Gendarmerie 
met  them,  they  marched  upon  them,  as  if  the  universal  move- 
ment were  the  ebullition  of  a  few  mal-contents,  to  be  quieted  by 
the  mere  presence  of  an  armed  man.  But  indication  now 
began  to  spread  like  an  electric  fire ;  small  groups  became  large 
ones ;  stifled  murmurs  broke  out  into  loud  execrations  ;  and  me 
gathering  of  the  people,  especially  about  the  Palais  Royal,  was 
mimense.  There  popular  orators  read  the  ordonnances  to  the 
assembled  crowds.  Chairs,  tables,  posts,  all  served  as  rostrums, 
whence  torrents  of  eloquent  indignation  were  poured  out. 
Exasperation  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  fed  by  the  details  which 
were  brought  from  the  different  quarters  of  Paris.  Presses  had 
been  destroyed ;  peaceful  citizens  had  been  murdered :  there 
were  victims  to  be  revenged.  .One  man  had  seized  the  bleeding 
body  of  a  woman,  with  which  he  had  rushed  through  the  streets, 
crying — 'Vengeance !  vengeance !  to  arms !  to  arms  !*— he  dashed 
it  to  me  ground  on  the  Place  of  Victories,  and  shouted  aloud-— 
"  'Tis  tiius — 'tis  thus  they  serve  our  women  !"  The  cries  of  "To 
arms !"  grew  deafening.  They  had  ho  arms :  they  rushed  un- 
armed on  the  corps  de  garde,  who  surrendered  without  resistance 
and  gave  their  weapons  to  the  assailants. 

Those  of  the  citizens  who  had  muskets  took  the  lead.  They 
were  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  with  sticks,  swords,  hatchets^ 
hammers,  lances,  spits,  and  bayonets— -some  only  bore  a  knife; 
They  emptied  the  warehouses  and  shops  of  the  armourers  as 


tbey  wenWand  foiind  themselTes  strong  enottfflL&r  attack*  Tbm 
only  cries  now  heard  were  ''Down  with  the  OidonnaBoeaJ 
Death  to  the  Miniatens  P 

They  inarched  forward.  The  Palais  Royal -« the  HaUe  and 
the  Rue  St.  Honor6>  were  the  principal  scenes  of  the  eoihbat. 
They  fetdvanced  upon  the  Royal  Guard  and  were  repulled  with 
loss ;  their  loss  only  added  to  their  exasperation ;  and  the  blood 
wMcli  flowed,  flowed  only. to  arouse  a  more  maddening  feeling 
of  revenge.  But  they  had  obtained  no  positionr^they  had  won 
no  post>^<Uie  streets  were  crowded  with  dead<*-<and  the  royalists 
maintained  all  their  strong  holds.  A  retreat  vinus  determined  on» 
after  a  part  of  the  night  had  been  spent  in  the  affiray»  But 
there  was  a  unanimous  understanding  that  a  more  terrible  battle 
¥rould  be  fought  on  the  coming  day« 

The  re-organization  of  the  Imtional  Quard  was  determined  osu 
Tbmrt  was  salvation  in  the  very  project,  and  hope  seemed,  to 
animate  all  hearts. 

Where  were  the  ministers  during,  these  murderous  combats  ? 
They  were  hidden  in  the  Tuileries,  congratulating,  themselves  oft 
their .  intrepidity  and  their  victory*  They  sent  off  a  messenger 
toSt»Cloud>  announcing  to  the  king  that  they  bad  triumphed 
over  the  people.  Oongratulations  echoed  back  congratulations^ 
and  Polig^ac  received  at  that  time-^for  one  short^^— short  day->-«> 
tkertitle  of  the '^  Saviour,  of  Legitimacy." . 

The  i28th  of  July  brought  with  it  new  evidences  of  that  military 
and' civic  virtue,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  many 
examples. 

The  I'ribunal  of  Oommerce  was  called  to  decide  on  a  question 
of  tili6  highest  interest.  The  printers  had  appealed  against 
M.^BeUeyme's  decision--«theY  refused  their  establishments  to 
the  Newspapers.  Alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police  that  he  would  destroy  their  presses,  and  ruin  their  foiv- 
tttnes^rthey  demanded  a  revocation  ofthe  decree  which  compiled 
them,  to  print  the  daily  papers.  .It  was  amidst  the  roars  of 
cannon  and  the  confusion  of  battle  that  the  Tribunal  of  Comr 
tnerce  recorded  this  memorable  sentence  : 

'^  That  whereas  the  ordonnanoe  cited  by  the  Printer  is  conr 
trary.  to  the  Charter,  and  without  obligation  upon  any  one->-^and 
whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  no  ordonnance  can.  be 
issued  except  for  the  execution  and  preservation  of  the  lawa-^ 
and  whereas  the  ordonnance  in  question  has  for  its  object  the 
vmlation  of  the  law»— the  Tribunal  condemns  the  printer/^  &c. 
TiKS  asdnorable  judgment  speedily  circulated  among  the  crowd, 
and  #as,  in  fact,  an  invaluable  testimony  to  the  legality  of  that 
lesistanoe^  whtch  had  now  become  a  matter,  of  life  an^  dea^Iu  . 


From  ttie  br^nk  of  ddy  th^  soldtoiy  piitrolled  the  streetB,  and 
fired  upon  the  citiB6nii>  whild  on  the  quays  and  Boulevards  thm 
iirtillery  discharged  grape-shot  atnong  the  people.  In  different 
parts  of  t^ris  there  were  jsetere  straggles*  At  the  gates  of  Bt« 
Denis  and  St.  Martin  ttiuch  blood  was  spilt.  The  people  made 
fortresses  of  those  fine  monuments,  whence  they  nurled  hugik 
stones  Upon  their  assailants^  The  troops  of  the  line  began  to 
&te  in  the  air,  and  soon  to  desert  ^nd  to  mingle  with  the  citizena* 
The  Royal  Guard  shbwed  coniSiiderable  backwardness,  while  the 
Swiss  ^ttght  with  It  devotito  worthy  of  a  better  cause*  The 
Gendattnetie,  li<ialN3ely  less  the  objects  of  hatred  than  ihe 
merdenary  Hdye€ans,  had  for  the  most  part  deserted  the  evening 
befofe^^isatmed  and  disguised. 

A  royal  mdonnanoe  was  announced.  Every  person  believed 
that  it  would  be  the  harbinger  of  concession^  and  that  the 
events  which  had  occurred  must  have  given  sight  to  theblindesti 
What  was  the  astonishment  when  the  walls  were  ooveted  with 
an  announcement  from  the  king^  that  Paris  was  in  a  state  of 
siege ! 

^  ft  would  seem,  that  as  on  the  part  of  the  people  so  muoh 
prudence,  courage,  and  virtue  were  displayed,  so  the  infatuated 
monarch  waisi  determined  to  set  these  qualities  off  to  their  highest 
advantage  by  exhibiting,  on  his  part,  all  that  folly  and  baseness 
the  most  extreme  could  oompass.  '*  Paris,  then,  is  handed  over 
to  (he  blood^^thirsty  and  perfidious  duke  of  Ragus&P'  iwas  A^i 
general  exclamation''-'^^  and  our  fate  is  lobe  settled  by  the  hired 
Swiss,  and  the  ultra  guard  I"  j 

But  '*  Vive  la  liberie  !"  was  the  sound  whi(di  welcomed  this 
new  mark  of  the  king's  conBidetati<Mi  for  his  good  city  of  Pan«< 
The  arming  of  the  people  had  gone  on  rapidly  \  and  after  thia  *^  note 
of  war  '^  there  Was  no  time  to  be  lost.  An  Inconoeivabie  nam*^ 
ber  set  themselves  in  motion  td  attack  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
fight  was  bloody,«'-^Ut  the  ]^iit  wad  taken ;  the  Swisa  troops 
were  all  destroyed-*-and  their  arms  and  ammunition  distributed 
among  the  citizens.  ^ 

It  was  soon  learnt  that  the  royal  guard  W^re  about  ta  make 
an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  citizens  firom  this  important  station. 
The  citi2;enB  had  been  joined  by  the  students  of  the  different 
schools,  who  turned  out  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the  popular  causes 
They,  the  youthful  representatives  of  France,  most  nobly  did 
their  duty  m  her  hour  of  peril.  They  came  unarmed  to  the 
people^  and  asked  for  weapons  ;  they  had  hardly  been  supplied 
ere  they  had  to  exercise  them  in  bloody  encounter.  Marmoi^^ 
at  the  head  of  dOOO  Royal  Ouarde,  and  preceded  by  eight  pieoev 
Of  artiltery^  advanced  along  the  Quayi^^  by  the  Pont:  Neuft 
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He  directed  his  irodps  to  march  upon  the' Hdtel  de  Ville— and 
a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  csinhon  took- place.  Here  it 
was  that  the  severest  struggle  was  witnessed^  and  here  the 
noblest  examples  of  civic  bravery  were  exhibited.  Whenever  a 
soldier  of  the  guards  fell^  his  arms  and  ammunition  were  seized 
by  the  people,  and  used  ags^inst  those  who  remained.  Children 
were  seen  fighting  among  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  bravery.  There  was  no  labour,  no  exertion  vf hich  was  not 
cheerfully  undertaken ;  and  there  seemed  no  thought  of  hunger 
or  thirsty  or  even  a  desire  for  refreshment.  ^  Many  ^ivomen 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  encouraging  their  friends,  carryii^ff 
away  the  wounded,  and  bearing  assistance  to  those  who  fell 
from  exhaustion.  In  the  foremost  ranks,  were  the  youths  of  the 
Polytechnic  school— They  encouraged  by  their  harangues,  and 
led  by  their  example — they  were  omnipresent-r-and  their  herpi^in 
decidfed  the  victory.  It  was  a  realization  of  the  boast  which 
said,  **  Our  lads  of  fourteen  are  giants  all.'' 
.  In  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  heroic  citizens,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  uniform,  some  of  the  old  National  Guard.  Their 
presence  awakened  a  general  enthusiasm;  and  as  soon  as  they 
presented  themselves,  there  was  a  rush  forward,  and  the  Hotel 
ae  Ville,  which  had  been  forced  by  the  troops,  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  people.  Thrice  did  tnatedifice  change  its  masters, 
but  at  length  the  good  cause  triumphed.  The  enemy,  after  severe 
losses,  began  his  retreat,  sorely  pressed  by  the  citizens,  who 
'  ab^ned  possession  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  artillery.  .  At  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  there  was  neither  oroer  nor  dis- 
cipHne ;  but  in  its  progress  the  most  admirable  subordination  was 
eAttblished.  The  old  military  were  soon  allowed  to  direct  the 
motions  of  the  rest,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  as  much 
al^lity  as  valor.  During  a  short  time  the  fire  of  the  artilleryv 
compelled  a  retreat,  but  there  was  an  immediate  return  to  the 
attack,  and  the  piece  of  cannon  which  was  taken  was  served  by 
an  old  artillery  man,  and  caused  great  loss  to  the  Swiss  and  the 
guards. 

The  scenes  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  repeated  at  the  Pakds 
Royal,  the  Rue  St  Honore,  the  Gate  St.  Denis,  the  Fosses  of 
the  Bastille,  in  the  Montmartre,  and  the  Dauphine  Streets.' 
The  columns  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  centre  of  the  town,  after  very  heavy  losses.  In  the  streets; 
many  of  them  very  narrow,  they  were  assailed  by  showers  of 
stones  and  other  missiles  from  tne  hands  of  men,  won^en,  and 
children.  The  same  ardour  possessed  all ;  and  the  war  which 
was  begun  was  likely  to  be  a  war  of  extermination.  <         . 

By^ur  o'clock^  all  the  troops  bad  withdrawn  to  (jhecea^^  qC 
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Paris,  their  efforts  were  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries,  and  their  lines  extended  from  the  Pont  N^f 
and  the  Boulevards,  to  the  Madeleine  and  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
>  At  this  time  Marmont  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  .the 
king,  telling  him ,  that  be  could  no  longer  answer  for  the  resuji 
of  ^e  contiest,— and  requiring  rations  for  the  trpops.  i^n 
answer  was  sent,  that  bis  wishes  would  be  coniplied  with^  and  be 
was  desired  to  distribute  jas  much  wine  as  he  might  think  fitj  a^d 
to  spend  any  (quantity  of  money,  for  which  the  king  would  hiin- 
self  be  responsible,  nwi  all  this  had  been  done  already.  Mon^^y 
and  wine  had  been  offered  in  abundance,  and  in  the  kmg's  tkzxQl^, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle.  Wine  to  inebriate  the  in- 
tellect—money  to  stifle  humanity  and  consciencer— a.  n^illion  of 
balls,  of  which  many  were  of  rough  copper,  to  extirps^te  t^e  in* 
habitants  of  his  good  town  of  Faris,  such  was  Uie  partiQg 
greeting  of  Charles  the  Tenth  to  his  people. 

But  attacks  from  the  troops  now  ceased,  they  acted  hencefor- 
ward on  the  defensive.  .  The  firing  lasted  through  the  night,  and 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the.  citizens,  whose  numbers,  whp^e 
energy,  whose  arms  constantly  increased,  while  the  soldiers,  ex- 
hausted by  privations,  want  of  food,  and  of  communication  vifith 
their  barracks,  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  without  aqy 
prospect  of  relief.  . 

.  The  lamps  of  Paris  had  been  all  broken,  the  streets  unpaved, 
and  protected  by  barricades..  Carts,  coaches,  omnibuses  fmd 
diligences  had  been,  overturned  in  order  to  stop  comniunicatio^ ; 
the  beautiful  trees  of  the  Boulevards  had  been  felled  and  ft^^ 
across  the  roads,  and  all  the  main  streets  presented  their  bastlb^ 
of  defense.  It  would  seem  as  if  military  genius  of  the  higlicg^ 
order  had  presided  over  these  .wonderful  works,  A  colonel  .<^ 
engineers,  of  seventeen  years  standing,  told  us  he  had  never  seen 
more  perfectly  constructed  ramparts.  Behind  these,,  and  from 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  able  marksmen  brought  down  the 
greatest  part  of  the  royalist  officers. 

The  same  evening  the  shops  were  broken  open  of  the  gun- 
makers  who  had  previously  refused  to  deliver  over  their  arms  ta 
the  people.  They  obtained  possession  of  the  powder-maga^iua 
of  the  Garden  of  rlants,  and  distributed  ammunition  to  all  vvho 
had  need  of  it.  They  occupied  all  the  posts,  except  on  the 
ground  where  the  royal  troops  remained  ;  they  placed  guards  at 
all  the  barricades,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  morning  which 
was  certain  to  decide  the  victory  of  freedqpi. 

In  truth,  on  the  29th  of  July,  there  was  little  to  be  done  ;  that 
day  was  the  day  of  great,  results.  Two  important  positions^  re- 
mained to  be  takea*-^the  Louvre,  and  the  Tuileries  :  they  were 
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the  last  hold  of  despotism,  and  these  conquered.  Parts  wae 
free. 

The  victories  of  the  evening  had  spread  universal  gladness  and 
joy.  In  every  direction  the  badges  of  royalty  had  been  torn  down 
— there  seemed  scarcely  a  vestige  left  of  a  race  whose  history  was 
BO  closely  associated  with  crimes  and  bloodshed.  The  National 
Guards  were  incredibly  multiplied,  the  glorious  tri-coloured  flag 
was  flying  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame ; — it  had  been  hailed  witfi 
a  passionate  welcome,  for  which  enthusiasm  is  a  feeble  aame; 
4nd  the  attack  which  was  about  to  take  place  was  rather  the  anti- 
cipation of  a  victory,  than  the  uncertainty  of  a  struggle, 

At  eight  o'clock  the  troops  withdrew  from  the  Pont  Neuf  and 
concentrated  themselves  on  the  Louvre.  The  citizens  followed 
them,  and  a  brisk  firing  was  opened.  The  popular  artillery  was 
brought  to  bear,  and  the  troops,  now  withdrawn  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  caused  unrequited  loss  by  their  discharges 
from  the  windows.  But  the  people  still  advanced,  with  perfect 
self-possession,  and  such  as  had  escaped  the  fire  of  the  soldiery 
broke  in  upon  the  Tuileries.  The  Carousel  was  covered  with 
blood.  The  Rue  de  Chartre  became  the  theatre  of  a  murderous 
conflict,  and  the  people  were  driven  back,  with  great  slaughter, 
to  the  Palais  Royal.  But  new  re-inforcements  came  onwards 
from  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  The  royal  troops  were  again  forced  to 
fly,  the  people  rushed  after  them  to  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  square  of  the  Carousel  was  obtamed  possession  of  by 
the  citizens.  Another  resistance  took  place  at  the  Triumphal 
Arch ;  but  the  citizens  advanced  and  forced  the  barrier.  At 
this  moment  the  Swiss  and  the  Royal  Guards  took  to  hasty  flight. 
The  Tuileries  were  in  possession  of  the  people.  The  final  victory 
was  won,  and  the  troops  were  all  in  full  retreat  through  the 
Champ  Elys^es  on  their  way  to  the  dethroned  king,  who  was  at 
St.  Cloud. 

In  anotherpartof  Paris  an  event  not  less  remarkable  occurred ; 
at  ten  o'clock  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marceau  had  arranged  itself 
under  the  orders  of  the  youths  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 
marched  upon  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalids,  They  were  Joined 
by  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  and  they  determined  to  attack 
the  Swiss  barracks  in  the  Rue  Babylone. 

The  onset  was  terribly  fierce,  and  scarcely  less  so  the  defence. 
The  Swiss  maintained  a  heavy  fire  from  their  windows,  behind 
which,  having  protected  themselves  by  their  matlrasses,  they  were 
sheltered  from  danger.  The  citizens  marched  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  but  found  no  means  of  entrance.  Exasper- 
ated at  this,  they  gathered  together  large  heaps  of  straw,  to 
which  they  set  fire,  and  enveloped  by  the  smoke,  they  wcro 
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able  to  scale  the  wsdle,  and  to  force  the  doors  of  the  banacksi 
In  the  first  moments  of  their  fury,  not  a  Swiss  escaped^  but  soon 
humanity  obtained  the  mastery>  and  those  who  surrendered  were 
spared.* 

Time  would  fail  us,  had  we  months  before  us,  space  would 
fail  us»  could  we  devote  volumes  to  the  subject,  to  record  thoM 
individual  traits  of  heroism,  of  moderation,  and  of  zen&amty 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  How  can  one  se&ct  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  exhibited  the  highest  examples  of  eooraM 
and  virtue  1  When  the  present  king  of  the  Frencn  sent  rewards 
to  the  schools  of  Paris,  and  bade  the  students  choose  from 
among  their  number  those  who  were  the  most  deserving-— they 
eould  not  distinguish,  where  all  merited  distinction,  and  they,  r^^ 
spectfully  declined  the  honors  which  implied  that  any  .one  had 
displayed  merits  inferior  to  the  rest*  Tne  whole  history  is  one 
of  untarnished  glory,  such  as  never  before  honored  the  records 
of  man.  Never  was  freedom  so  delightfully  associated  with 
wisdom  and  humanity ;  never  was  a  high  and  enobling  sense  of 
duty  and  of  dignity  so  widely  diffused.  **  We  «hall  all  go  down 
to  posterity'*  said  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  combatants  to  him 
who  writes  these  lines.  *'  We  have  given  a  lesson'^  said  anotfaei 
^  which  would  make  a  dead  man  start  to  life/'  Romance  might 
find  materials  for  wondrous  stories  in  the  truths  of  these  glorious 
days.  There  was  a  young  person  in  man^s  apparel,  among  the 
first  and  foremost  dn  one  of  the  bloocUest  frays«-«when  jpiLed 
amonjv  the  dead,  and -stripped  for  interment,  that  person  was 
founcTto  be  a  young-woman^ 

The  Deputiesassembled.'  A  municipal  commission  was  chosen^ 
and  a  .provisional  government  established.  The  great  name  of 
Lafayette  was  heard— the  nameof  tMfO  worlds — an4  was  transferred 
with  acclamations  to  the  head  of  the  National  Guard;  and  general 
Dubourg,  the  first  officer  of  rank  who  had  shown  himselfon  the 
side  of  the  people,  and  who  had  commanded  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
was  placed  under  ihe  orders  of  Lafayette.  General*  Gerard  wafi 
fippointed  to  the  command- of  the  troops  that  bad. submitted. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  simultaneous  movement  x>f  the  difierent 

*  An  Englisli  younff  lady  of  eighteen,  writing  from  Paris  to  her  fktiier 
in  Enghfid,  days,  "  We  (herself  and  mother)  went  out  on  the  29th  cf  July 
the  day  of  victory.  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  ugly  as  the  aspect  of  some  cif 
the  grand  peuple.  They  were  as  hideous  as  the  $ani]cul<ktt^9  of  the  stage  | 
but  truly  their  moderation  and  civilitv  were  extraordinary.''  Those  who 
have  marked  the  travestied  figures  which  make  their  appearance  amon^ 
masses  of  people  acting  under  any  strong  excitation,  {is  exemplified  at  a 
fire  or  a  wreck,  will  perfectly  understand  what  a  girl  of  eighteen  meant  by 
agiiaeis.  ....-, 
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departments  of  France  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  retreat 
of  the  despot  and  the  welcome  of  the  citizen  king.  Our  puq^o^e 
was,  only  to  glance  over  the  events  of  the  three  days — the  ever 
memorable  and  glorious  days.  ^ .  ■ 

Be  one  reflection  allowed  to  us.  Aristocratic  virtues  have 
been  lauded  to  very  weariness*  but  here  we  demand  so[ne  ad- 
miration for. the  virtues  of  the  people.  Let  him  who. hencefor- 
ward shall  dare  tospeak  of  ''the  mob/'  of  the  many,  with  insult^ 
8(K)m  or  oontuiBd[y«  prepare  himself  with  some  page  out  of  ihe 
chronicles  of  the  *'  higher  orders/'  of  the  few,  which  ^hall  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  which  records  the  deeds  of  the  people  of 
Paris.  The  people^  the  people,  it  was  the  people  that  did  all. 
Xhey  had  neither  leaders,  nor  plans,  nor  organization;  nothing 
but  their  own  noble  qualities,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  leaders, 
pkuis»  aind  oiganiziation  would  have  led  to  so  prompt,  so  perfect 
a  trium}^.  Each  man  acted  as  if  the  cause  of  his  country  were 
committed  to  his  individual  care.  The  suggestions  of  .wisdom^ 
from  whatever  lips  they  fell,  became  the  rule  of  conduct ;  ifit^l* 
ligence  alone  was  by  common  accord  elevated  to  the  posts-  of 
command,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  universal  neroism 
grouped  around  it.  Discipline  and  order  grew  out  of  seeming 
chaos.  Every  irr^ularity  was  instantly  suppressed,  every  crime 
was  promptly  punished.  When  all  the  representatives  of  au- 
tiiority  were  scattered,  safety  and  regularity  and  justice  .were 
secured  by  the  Police  of  the  people.  They  rose  for  no  purpose 
of  plunder,  from  no  love  of  outrage.  They  thought  more  of 
their  country  than  of  themselves.  They  did  their  great  and  subr 
lime  deed,  and  they  returned  to  their  daily  labours.  In  truth, 
we  are  entering  upon. a  new  era,  and  there  is  much  to  ponder 
on,  both  for  oppressors  and  oppressed. 


Art.  XV. — The  (Edipus  Coloneus ;  chiefly  according  to  the  Text  of 
Brunch,  <^'C,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brasse,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll., 
Cambridge.    London.     Baldwin  and  Co.     1830. 

npHIS  little  book  forms  one  of  the  series  entitled  "  School  and 
-*■  College  Greek  Classics,  with  English  Notes,  8lc."  Before 
we  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the 
series,  it  will  be  useful  to  premise  some  observations  on  the 
general  plan  and  design  of  the  publication.  Nothing  is  more 
wanted  in  schools  and  colleges  than  cheap  and  portable  editions 
of  classical  authors,  or  those  parts  of  them  that  are  used  in 
college  lecture-rooms :  a  text  carefully  established  on  the  beat 
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MS.  readings,  witb, notice  of  conjectural  emendations*  wheii'^ 
ever  they  are  introduced,  is  nearly  all  that  is  wanted!  Ah  Index 
of  Proper  Names  is  a  useful  addition.  With  an  honest  and  dilir 
gient  instructor  to  guide  him,  and  to  make  suitable  comments  oa 
all  passages  that  require  it,  a  student  will  proceed  in  his  pur« 
suits  with  zeal .  and  confidence ;  iior  will  he  look  for  the  assist-^ 
ance  ofxumbrous  and  expensive  editions  which,  under  the  pre-* 
e&ii  trading  system  of  schools,  are  more  profitable  to  the  master 
(the  intermediate  vender)  than  to  the  pupil,  or  any  body  else*  \ 
.  For  those  who  are  self-instructors,  short  notes,  chiefly  explk^ 
natory,  are  useful  and  perhaps  necessary  ;  and  we  contend  thai 
to  write  them  in  anyother  language  than  Englishis  aeross  absur« 
dity.  .  This  specimpnof  the  "  School  and  GoUege:  Ciwsi9ics^'  has 
short  notes,  chiefly  of  the  explanatory  kind,.andin  English :  so 
far  it  merits  approval.  Butonthescore  of  cheapnesswe  must  enter 
our  protest :  a  small  octavo  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  pages,  con-^ 
sisting  mainly  of  a  reprint  of  what  can  can  be  procured  without 
expense,  and  accompanied  by  notes,  which  certainly  could  not 
bring  a  high  market-price,  is  ofiered  for  the  moderate  price  of 
6s.  Shoiild  the  learned  editor  present  us  with  the  seven  plays 
of  Sophocles.at  6«.  each,  the  sum  total  will  be  1/.  15«.,  wmcn, 
considering  the  mode  in  which  the  thing  is  got  up,,  is  not  cheap; 
but  very  dear.  But  the  principle  by  which  a  high  price  is 
asked  for  a: work  is  well  known  to  the  Bungay  pubUsherSf  iand 
others  of  the  same  stamp ;  a  man  will  buy  eternally  their  sepa- 
rate numbers  without  being  wise  enough  to  see  that  he  is  thus 
paying  tt  higher  price  than  he  ought.  It  must  be  on  this  prinr 
ciple,  and  no  other^  that  a  book  is  sold  for  5s.,  which,  if  it  suci? 
ceed  in  getting  a  reasonable  sale,  would  pay  well  at  the  price 
of  3^.  6J. 

The  edition  of  the  OBdipus  Coloneus,  by  Dr.  Brasse,  isunot  a 
book  that  is  useful  for  a  scholar,  because  the  editor  does  not 
always  give  the  MS.  variations  where  they  are  important,  and; 
in  some  instances,  the  emendations  of  Brunck,  or  others,  stand  in 
the  text  without  any  intimation  being  given.  For  example,  line 
364,  instead  of  L^ig,  the  MS.  reading,  we  find  iofag,  the  con- 
jecture of  Tyrrwnitt,  followed  by  Brunck,  and  otners ;  there  is 
a  note  on  the  verse,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  aJiteratibii; 
which  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  unnecessary,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

In  another  instance  where  he  informs  us  that  Brunck's 
emendatkon^is  preferred  to  the  MS. ;  we  differ  in  opinion  from 
the  editor :  line  274,  we  find  in  the  MS.  cira  roifg  ^eqhg  fiotpaig 
(or  fieipav)  ny6t<rds  ^riSafitjg,  which  is  probably  slightly  cor- 
rupted.     The  remedy  of  writing  fxotp^  is.  less  violent  th^ 
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Bninck's  eiMbdation,  and  to  substitute  &puv  for  /uo^ic  ot 
fidifMv  is  one  of  those  desperate  remedies  which  are  worse  than 
the  disease :  Iv  fMl^  Syuv  is  established  on  the  authority  c^ 
Herod,  ii.  172.  and  tends  to  protect  the  uss^^e  of  iuA(h^  in  this 
passage* 

•  It  IB  rather  difficult,  and,  in.  many  instances,  impossible  to 
ascertain  Dr«'  Brasse^s  opinions  on  particular  praits  or*  pag-^ 
sages;  for,  instead  of  giving  the  desired' information,  he  tery 
frequently  refers  us  to  his  own  .CEdipns  Tyrannus,  or  to  tlie 
plays  of  Drs,  Blomfield  and  Monck.  But  Dr.  Brasse  cannot 
expect  a  nmn,  who  has  bought  his  GBdipus  Coloneua*  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  studying  it,  to  procure  JUt  GSdipas 
Ilex,  and  hU  Qreek  Gradus,  and  Blomfield's  plays,  and  Monck's 
Hippolytus,  and  a  dozen  other  books  to  which  he  refers  for  that 
information  which  he  ought  to  have  given,  and  which  could  be 
given  in  few  words.  In  line  1445,  the  word  Kijxavta  occurs^ 
and  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  pupil 
this  class  of  verbs  in  •avo),  but,  instead  of  it,  we  find  a  reference 
to  Blomfield's  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  to  Monck's  Hip* 
polytus  ;  but  suppose  the  student  to  procure  Blomfidd's 
PerssB,  full  of  expectation  to  know  the  Bishop's  opinion,  what 
does  he  find  ?  a  note  that  teaches  nothing,  a  quotation  from  the 
£tymologicum  Magnum,  and  a  reference  to  Monck's  Hippolytus. 
Again,  on  referring  to  the  Index,  we  find  this  item  :  'Vverbs  in 
avcD,  formation  of,  1446 ;"  but,  on  turning  there,  nothing  more 
is  discovered  than  the  two  references  just  mentioned.  Verily, 
our  Hellenists  seem  to  be  in  a  league  to  tax  the  pockets  of  all 
readers  of  Greek ;  and  long,  long  ago,  have  our  getters-up  of 
play  editions  been  recommending  the  books  of  one  another  in 
fulsome  notes,  with  indiscriminate  panegyric. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  condition  of  Greek:  learning 
in  this  country  as  exhibited  in  our  editions  of  Greek  plays, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  puerile  character  of  vsoany 
remarks,  particularly  those  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
moral  or  religious  notions  developed  in  the  Attic  dramatists* 
While  we  find  in  some  of  these:  editions,  asi  for  example,  those 
of  Elmsley,  great  acuteness  in  verbal  criticism,  and  excellent 
philological  precepts  derived  from  the  usage  of  the  scenic  poets  ; 
m  others,  as  in  this  play  of  Dr.  Brasse,  we  have  the  most  childish 
remarks,  both  on  the  matter  and  the  words^ 

That  there  are  no  useful  notes  in  Dr.  Brasse's  book,  caiuiot  be 
truly  said  :  some  are  good,  to  which  he  has  attached  the  names 
of  Elmsley,  &c. ;  others  that  are  ^od,  we  suspect  not  to  be  his 
own,  because  of  the  numerous  trifling  remarks  which  are  undoubt- 
edly from  his  hand.    Line  1599,  C^ipus  receives  the  announce-* 
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ment  of  his  approaching  end  :  ^Kt^mitn  jjAv  Zeitc  x^vtoc,  en 
which  we  have  this  note,  ^'  Subterraneous  Jupiter,  i.  e*  Pluto, 
See  Biomf.  M.  P.  V.  1029."  It  is  not  erery  body  that  has  a 
copy  o£  the  orthodox  Prometheus,  and  we  do  not  know  what  is 
its  interpretation  of  the  Zei/c  yBovioq ;  but  the  Doctor  should 
have  t(dd  his  pupils  that  the  Zcv?  vftii^toc  is  a  personification  of 
iSoat  earthquake,  which,  if  be  should  ever  have  the.  good  fortuiad 
to  feel,  he  will  at  once  comprehend. 

line  1336^  Polyinices  speaks  of  the  triumphant  success  of  hit 
brother,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  following  profound  Temark: 
<^The  ridioule  of  a  triumphant  enenly  seems  to  have  been  the 
bitterest  degradation  and  insult  which  was  calculated  upon  by 
the  ancients,  aild  worse  than  death  itself.  Medea  murdered  her 
children,  rather  than  afibrd  herself  to  be  a  laughing-«tock  to  her 
enemies  f^  and  then  oomes  a  crowd  of  references  to  prove  this 
doubtful  point,  which  is  also  important  enough  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Indeiu  It  .is  difficult  to  say  which  is  more  worthy  of 
admiration^  the  Doctor's  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  or  the 
correct  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  curious  will 
find  other  notes  worthy  of  attention. 

Dr.  Brasse  belongs  to  that  school  of  Ghreek  criticism  com^ 
monly  called  the  Porsonian,  of  which  Dr.  Blbmfield  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  shining  ornaments.  The  founder  of 
this  dynasty,  who,  we  believe,  never  expected  so  long  a  line  of 
successors,  was  a  man  of  mettle,  and  of  sound  learning*  We  do 
not  think;  however,  that  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  best' 
parts  of  his  subject.  The  characteristics  of  this  school  in  its 
present  decrepitude,  are,  a  disposition  to  canonize,  i.  e.  make 
canons,  or  absolute  laws,  where,  in  some  csises,  certainty  is 
unattainable,  and  in  others,  facts  are  against  them;  to  labour  nard 
to  establish  minute  differences ;  to  compare  any  given  line  or 
word  of 'a  dramatic  writer  with  every  other  that  has  the  least 
resemblance;  to  neglect  the  best  prose  writers:  to  continue 
ignorant  of  the  real  etymological  structure  of  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage,  to  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Porson  himself  had 
paid  little  attention. 

In  the  notes  of  Dr.  Brasse,  we  stumble  at  every  step  on  some 
(dd  remark;  or  some  puerile  explanation,  well  known  to  those 
who  have  listened  to  lecture-room  prelections,  in  which  sound 
and  talk  predominate  over  sense. 

Line  397.  We  have  the  usage  of  Kparifo  explained  :  *'  Kpartia} 
with  a  genitive,  signifies  to  rule  over,  or  be  master  of :  with  an 
accusative  to  possess  or  hold.  See  Matt.  Gr.  Or.  S.  838,  b.'' 
We  admit  that  some  slight  shade  of  difference  may  perhaps  be 
established  between  the  verb  with  these  two  cases  respectively ; 
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bat  we  do  not  admit  that  Dr.  Brasse^s  definition  contains  mtbin 
it  the  least  notion  of  difference  ;  nor  can  we  reconcile  this 
note  with  another  line^  648  *'  Kparidj  with  a  gen.,  expresses  a  yicr 
tory  over*;  with  an  accusative,  command,  rule.  See  Greek 
GradttsmV:'  i 

The  Oreek  Gradus  referred  to  is  the  work  of  Dr*  Brasse,  which 
together  with  his  (Edipus  Tyrannus;  must  be  purchased  before 
the  student  can  know  his  ojpinions  on  many  passages  of  the 
CBiipus  Goloneus.  The  Gradus  has  obtained  prsdse.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  deserved  it. 

'  Dr.  Brasse's  faults  are  those  of  omission>  as  well  as  com-«^ 
mission;  Line  1440  we  find  ei  9ov  orspif^,  the  MS.  readin^l 
Briinck  unadvisedly^  changed  cl  into  riv,  but  >  Ehnsley  de^ 
fends  and  maintains  the  MS.  readings  and  refers  tp  CEdip^ 
Tyrsm;L  198,  where  the  genuine  reading  is  fi  with  the  subjunctive; 
not  riv.  The  Doctor  does  not  refer  us  to  his  (Edip.Tyran.  though 
the  question,  as  a  matter  of  Greek  philology,  is  much  more 
important  than  some  which  he  discusses!  Compare  Herod .1.67^ 
Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2.  22.  on  the  usage  of  cl  with  the  subjunctive.    > 

Though  Dr.  Brasse  has  published  a  Greek  Gradus,  which 
somebody  calls  a  monument  ''of  taste,  learning, :and  indefati- 
ffable  industry,"  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  knows  just  as 
nttle  of  Prosody  as  when  he  began  to  compile  his  book.  Line 
611,  we  have  this  note,  "the  second  syllable  of  SecXcrfac  must 
be  scanned  as  short  on  account  of  tne  metre.*'  .  Now,  what 
does  this,  mean  '' the  second  syllable  must  be  scanned  as 
short"?  It  merely  presents  a  difficulty  to  the  student,  but 
does  not  remove  it.  One  of  the  most  important  general  facts  in 
the  Prosodial  System  is  expounded  by  the  precept  of  "scanning 
as  short.^-^Where  i  is  placed  between  two  vowels,  it  maybe 
attached  in  pronunciation  to  either  of  them :  in  the  former  case; 
it  is 'one  of  those  liquid  sounds,  well  known  in  many  European 
languages ;  in  the  latter,  it  still  belongs  to  the  s^une  class  of 
sound,  and  may  be  fairly  represented  by  our  letter  y.  Thu», 
then,  we  may  pronounce  SuXalag — deilay-as,  or  dei&-yas :  ia 
the  former  example  we  say  the  second  syllable  is  long;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  short :  those  who  have  heard  Greek  pronounced  by 
a  native,  or  who  are  acquainted  with  any  modern  language, 
besides  their  own,  will  understand  what  is  meant.  We  mean  to 
affirm,  then,  that  wherever  i  is  placed  between  two  vowels,  it 
may  be  attached  to  the  former,  and  thus  make  what  is  tecluii- 
cally  called  a  lou^  syllable ;  or  it  may  be  pronounced  with  the 
latter  vowel.  The  list  of  diphthongs  in  the  grammar  ou^t  to  be 
increased  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down*  Xine456 
begins  iiXicnv  Troceiadat  where  the  first  syllable  of  TrotuaOai  is 
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short,  according  to  this  general  principle,  and  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  po-yeisthai :  in  Porson^s  and  Dobree's  Edition  of  the 
JPltttus  of  Aristophanes  TTouj  is  written  Trocu^which,  if  it  be  done 
fori  metrical  reasons,  is  an  unnecessary  alteration.  While  wjg 
are  on  this  subject  we  may  remark  that  the  word  vIqq  may  bie 

E renounced  either  hoo-yos,  or  hwe-os,  in  conformity  with  what 
as  been  explained  ;  and  if  we  admit  (what  can  not  be  well  dis- 
puted) that  the  Greek,  v  is  well  represented  by  the  Italian  soun4 
of  lof,  and  the  t  by  the  long  sound  of  e  in  me,  it  will  then  be 
some  relief  to  those  who  have  long  complained  of  the  difficulty 
in  this  verse  of  Homer  11.  i.  9.  Arjrovc  vidX  Aioc  vIoq'  6  ycip,&c. 
to  pronounce  the  word  hoo-yos. 

:  Occasionally  the  Doctor  ventures  on  an  original  remark  or 
explanation  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  he  nas  done  some- 
thmg:  line  104,  &c.  (Edipus  prays  ror  an  end  of  his  sufferings, 
f' unless  the  deities  may  think  that  he  has  not  suffered  endugh 
(h  fiij  8oK(5  ri  fizi&uioq  t\uv^  though  always  a  slave  to  the  great-^ 
est  sorrdws.**-  -The  Doctor  translates  it  thus  "  Unless  I  seem  tp 
be  somewhat  too  low  or  mean  [for  your  protection]  '* :  this 
is  presumed  to  be  original,  as  no  name:  is  attached  to  it.  . 
'  but  though  many  of  the  :  Doctor's  expositions  and  sug- 
gestions are  trivial  or  inexact,  he  is  a  better  critic  than  one 
whom  he  lauds  in  no  common  terms.  Line  422  begins  i^g  ovr 
av,  &&  where  we  learn  in  the  note  that  Dr.  Blomfield  proposes, 
Snf  or  J^*  instead  of  coc^  which  is  as  unnecessary  ah  alteration  as 
most  that  he  has  made.  The  editor,  in  this  instance,  wisely 
keeps  to  his  text.  line  149  Dr.  Brasse  is  on  the  word  ^vraXjucoc 
where  he  says,  "  Dr.  Blomfield,  who  with  his  great  learning  and 
good  sense,  illustrates  the  meaning  ^vraXjueoc^':  this  is  the 
usual  style  in  which  a  brother  critic  is  introduced;  and  so 
frequenttand  so  indiscriminate  is  our  editor's  panegyric,  that 
those  who  deserve  praise  would  be  glad  to  escape  from  the  Doc- 
tor's laudations.  The  "  great  learning "  alluded  to  certainly 
does  not  exist  in  the  Glossaries  to  JEschylus;  and  the  re- 
mark on  the  *^  good  sense "  is  only  excusaole  because  it  was 
written  before  the  publication  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  corre- 
spondence with  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams.  The  Doctor  has 
found  out  a  few  who  are  deserving  of  his  panegyric,  but  they 
surely  cannot  like  the:  gross  sauce  with  which  it  is '  seasoned. 
In  one  more  instance  at  least,  his  praise  is  as  much  misplaced,  ^s 
where  he  speaks  of  Dr.  Blomfield  s  *'  good  sense ;"  line  412,  we 
are  referred  to  Dr.  Butler's  most  useful  MbhubI  of  Ancieiit  and 
Modem  Geography.  That  which  is  bad  in  design,  imperfect 
and  inacurate  in  its  execution,  deserves  and  receives  the  praise 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  judge. 
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Many  of  Dr.  Braase's  explanations  are  founded  on  certaia 
notions  of  eUtpies,  and  of  one  thing  being  put  Jbr  another,  in  which 
he  has  often  the  sanction  of  good  scholars,  who«n  he  quotes  or 
refers  to.  But  many  of  these  illustrations  are  really  obsouia** 
tions>  and  do,  as  far  as  in  them  Ues»  render  that  dark,  which 
widiout  them  is  clean  Line  142.  We  have  the  ref)ly  of  (£di* 
pus  to  the  surprise  which  the  Chorus  expresses  at  his  wretched 
appearance  :  ov  frJi^nf  fiolpag  uiSaqiOvi<rai  Upiirric,  &  t^ff  S*  l^ofnoi 
X<o/oac.  This  is  the  editor^s  explanation :  ''  not  a  person  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  very  first  destiny."  Ev%a/Liovltfai,  he 
saya>  '*  is  governed  of  Sxm,  and  /uolpctc  of  lucica  understood^'' 
This  explanation  has  its  origin  in  a  notion  that  the  Greek  wordi 
are  hot  rightly  arranged,  that  half  of  them  are  omitted,  and  that 
to  do  them  into  EngUsh  they  must  be  first  set  xight :  this 
operation  is  called  supplying  ellipses,  and  putting  the  words  in 
the  "  ordo,"'  and  is  one  that  is  much  practised  by  s3l  half-kamed 
persons. 

Dr.  Brasse,  no  doubt,  will  reject  the  proposed  translation  as 
zealously  as  he  would  a  heresy :  *'  not  at  all  of  afortune  to  con* 
gratulate  me  on  as  the  first,^  where,  though  we  add  the  word 
cMi^  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  axiy  thing  is  wanting  in  the 
Greek,  but  we  affirm  that  trie  %uhoie  English  phrase  correspdndB 
to  the  whole  Greek  phrase.  It  is  not  with  the  English  or  the 
meaning  of  Dr.  Brasse,  that  we  quarrel ;  but  we  wish  to  show 
that  neither  ivexa  nor  &Mri  are  required  for  the  explanation  of 
the  text :  the  latter  elliptic  word  suggested,  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  former  is  injurious.  His  mode  of  expressing  tvScu* 
fiovtrmi  by  a  passive  verb,  is  unnecessary,  and  leads  to  certaia 
confused  notions,  which  are  comprised  in  the  language  of  the 
craft  by  "  activum  pro  passivo." 

At  the  end  of  the  book  are  printed  one  hundred  and  ten  ex* 
amination  questions,  many  of  which  are  very  appropriate^ 
others  are  trifling,  and  are  part  of  a  system  which  Is  bad.  The 
special  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prepare  youths  to  get  into  Uie 
first  class  at  a  college  examination. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Brasse,  let  him  once  more  he 
warned  against  his  friend  Dr.  Blomfield,  and  let  him  not  take 
for  true  all  that  his  learned  associate  says.  We  are  informed, 
line  673,  thiat  filwpo^  is  a  young  bird :  it  would  be  quite  as 
accurate  to  say  that  it  is  a  young  whelp.  A  word,  which  de- 
notes  a  particular  kind  of  sound,  must  not  be  explained  by 
telling  a  young  student,  that  it  designates  any  animal  whose 
particular  note  or  cry  the  word  happens  to  express. 
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Art.  XYI.~1572  Chronique  du  Temps  de  Charles  JX— Par  VAuteur  du 

Theatre  de  Clara  GazuL    Paris.     1829. 

npHlS  is  another  production  of  M.  Merim^e,  the  verjr  clever 
author  of  Clam  Gazul ;  displaying  as  much  talent,  brilliancy 
tind  wit  as  his  first  production.  The  young  Parisian  has  all  a 
Frenchman's  tact  for  ks  ridicules  of  society  ;  he  shows  discern- 
ment in  his  portraiture  of  manners,  delicacy  of  observation  ii^ 
all  those  slight  touches  which  individualize  the  outward  ap- 
pfiarances  of  men  ^nd  things.  A  representfLtion  of  manners  was 
what  he  aimed  at  in  la  Jaquerie.  But  drama  does  not  afford 
canvas  wide  enough  for  the  painting  of  manners ;  character  and 
passion  and  interest  of  situation  are  its  peculiar  province  ;  the 
two  last  form,  in  spite  of  their  deficiency  in  the  first,  the  chain 
of  the  great  French  dramatists — all  three  are  united  to  a  wonder 
in  our  Shakespeare.  There  is  a  secret  in  the  drama  which 
would  seem  more  masonic  and  exclusive  than  that  of  any  othei* 
composition,  or  why  have  not  our  great  novelists,  masters  of 
jpassion,  plot  or  character,  produced  dramas  equal  to  their 
romances  i  Why  has  almost  every  modem  attempt  proved  a 
failure — cold  inanities  ?— Clara  Gazul  possessed,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  dramatic  talent^-^there  was  not  the  spirit  of  a  high 
sustained  tragedy,  but  thiere  were  dramatic  scenes  of  very  great 
merit.  A  novel  is  the  very  frame  to  encase  a  picture  of  man- 
ners, and  that  especially  is  what  M.  Merim^e  has  aimed  at  in 
his  Chronicle.  There  is  some  carelessness,  and  a  good  deal  of 
crudeness,  but  there  are  vigor,  life,  and  wit.  The  story  is  not 
very  striking,  the  scenes,  many  of  them,  are  of  the  deepest  iri- 
t^est. 

The  moment  of  time  chosen  is  on  occasion  of  the  KoUow 
Etace  patched  up  between  Charles  IX  and  the  admiral  de 
oUgny  on  tlie  very  eve  of  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomews 
Bernanl  de  Mergy,  a  cadet  of  a  noble  Protestant  family,  travels 
to  Paris  to  find  service  in  the  army.  His  elder  brother  prie- 
ceded  him^  bat  he  has  become  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and 
therefore  is  regarded  as  an  enfant  perdu  by  his  junior.  Mergy 
on  his  road  falls  in  with  some  German  Protestant  troopers— ne 
contrives  to  eet  rified  by  them,  and  thus  arrives  pennyless  in  the 
metropolis ;  his  fivst  rencontre  is  with  his  elder  brother  Georgej 
who  is  a  g^ant  fellow,  who  left  the  Protestant  cause  because  he 
had  been  ill  used  by  its  chief,  but  who  retains  every  generous  and 
amiable  quality.  The  brothers  become  friends  immediately^ 
and  George  introduces  the  young  adventurer  to  his  friends^ 
the  young  and  dissipated  noblesse  of  Frsmce ;  and  the  same 
evening  induces  luin«  by  the  hope  of  ^seeing  a  certain  beautiful 
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lady  of  tke  court,  to  whom  in  a  very  sudden  manner  he  loses  his 
heart,  to  to  and  hear  a  popular  Catholic  preacher's  evening 
sermon.  We  are  led  to  the  sacristy  where  the  friar  is  asking 
a  text  of  the  gay  noble  Parisians  with  whom  Mergy  had  dined. 

'  *'  Quick,  my  text,"  cried  the  Monk — '  Mort  de  ma  »ic— by  this 
lime  I  ought  to  have  mounted  the  pulpit — " 

'  '^  Peste  I  father  Lubin !  You  swear  as  lustily  as  the  king,*'  said  cap- 
tain dc  Mergy. 

^  I  wager  he  won't  swear  .in  his  sermon,*'  said  Seville. 
Wherefore  not — if  I  take  it  into  my  head.?*'  replied  fatherjiubin^ 
boldly. 

' "  I  wager  ten  pistoles  that  you  dare  not—" 

*/' Ten  pistoles  !  done  1" 

' ''  Beville,"  said  the  captain,  "  1*11  go  halves  in  your  bet.*' 

y*  No,  no,"  replied  the  other,  '^I  wish  to  win  the  good  fatber*s  money 
myself,  and  if  he  swears — faith  !  I  shall  not  regret  my  ten  pistoles. 
A  preacher  s  oaths  are  worth  the  cash."  »       ' 

''  I  declare  to  you,'*  said  father  Lubin,  '^  that  I  have  already  won. 
I  will  begin  my  sermon  by  thi*ee  oaths— ah,  gentlemen  cavaliers,  you 
imagine  that  because  you  wear  a  rapier  at  your  belt,  and  feathers  in 
your  caps,  that  you  alone  have  a  talent  for  swearing — now  you  shi4i 
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/With  these  words  he  quitted  the  Sacristy  and  mounted  the 
pulpit-»a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  assembly. 

*  The  preacher  threw  his  eyes  upon  those  who  pressed  .rouiid  his 
pulpit,  as  if  to  seek  him  with  whom  he  had  made  his  wag<gr  >  whtii 
he  perceived  him  leaning  against  a  column  exactly  opposite  to  him  j 
he  knitted  his  brows — put  his  arms  a  kimbo-^and  in  the  voice  of  a 
man  in  a  rage  began  thus  :— 

*  *'  My  dear  Brothers, 

*  *'  Par  la  vertu  !  par  la  mort !  par  le  sang  !*»By  virtue  !  hf  death ! 
by  blood!" 

'  A  murmur  of  surprise  and  indignation  interrupted  the  preacher,  or 
rather  filled  the  pause  he  purposely  made— • 

\,^*  Of  God,*'  continued  the  cordelier,  with  a  very  devout .  nasal 
twang,  *'  we  are  saved  and  delivered  from  hell." 

*  A  burst  of  laughter  now  interrupted  him.  BeviUe  drew  his  purse 
from  his  girdle,  and  shook  it  before  the  preacher^  thus  confe»sio£^ 
that  he  had  lost.'  — ^p.  87. 

The  book  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  regular  story,  it  rather 
presents  a  series  of  pictures  colored  after  those  times — the  lady 
who  attracted  de  Mergy^s  admiration,  was  the  countess  de 
Turgis,  who  was  then  attended  by  a  certain  Comminges,  not 
because  she  liked  him,  but  because  he  challenged  and  killed 
every  one  who  interfered  with  him.  She  looks  favourably  on 
Mergy,  and  Comminges  half  insults  him.  An  amateur  of  duels 
perceives  the  occurrence  and  addresses  the  provincial-^ 
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*  ^^My  dear  friend/'  said  the  Baron^  ''you  are  quite  new  hfere,  arid 
perhaps^  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  yourself?" 

'  Mergy  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  astonishment. 

'  "  Your  brother  is  occupied  and  cannot  advise  you  j  if  you  will 
pennit  me,  I  will  supply  his  place." 

'  *'  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  of  what — '* 

' ''  You  have  been  deeply  iiyured — you  seem  pensive,  and  I  do  liot 
doubt  that  you  are  cofisidenng  how  to  revenge  yourself." 

' ''  Revenge  myself  ?  On  whom  ?"  asked  Mergy,  blushing  np  to  his 
eyes. 

"'  Did  not  little  Comminges  brush  rudely  past  you,  just  now  }  All 
the  court  saw  the  circumstance,  and  will  expect  you  to  take  it  t6 
heart;' 

' ''  But,**  said  Mergy,  '*  in  a  crowded  apartment  it  is  not  strange 
that  some  one  should  involuntarily  have  pushed  against  me.*' 

''M.  de  Mergy,  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  intfmfttely  lu:- 
quaintedwith  you^-^our  brbther  is  my  friend,  and*  he  can  tell  yo«i 
that  I  practise,  as  much  as  possible,  the  divine  precept  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries.  I  do  not  wish  to  force  you  into  a  quarrel,  biit  a;t  the 
same  time  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  Comminges  did  not 
push  ydu  accidentally.  He  did  it  because  he  wished  to  affront  you,  and 
even  if  he  had  not  touched  you,  he  insulted  you ;  because  in  pickinj^ 
up  the  countess  of  Turgis*s  glove,  he  usurped  a  right  that  belonged*  to 
you.  The  glove  was  at  your  feet  3  ergo,  you  only  had  the  right  to  pick 
it  up  and  present  it.  Brides,  turn  and  you  will  see  Comminges  at 
the  other  end  of  the*  gallery  pointing  at  you,  and  ridiculing  you.' 

'Mergy  turned  and  saw  Comminges  surrounded  by  five  or  six 
^oung  men,  to  whom  he  related,  laughing,  some  circumstance  which 
excit^  their  curiosity.  NotMng  proved  that  he  was  the  subject  that 
occupied  them:  but,  on  the  insinuation  of  his  charitable  adviiMSl*> 
Mergy  felt  a  violent  anger  awaken  in  his  heart.-—"  I  will  seek  him 
after  the'  hunt,"  said  he,  "  I  will  shew  him'*— 

' "  O  do  not  pnt  off  so  good  a  resolution— ^besides  you  will  offend 
God  less  in  calling  out  your  adversary  in  the  first  heat  of  injury,  than 
after  having  given  time  for  reflection.  In  a  moment  of  transport  it  is 
but  a  venial  offence— *-you  appoint  a  meetings— and  you  keesp  it  in  order 
to  avoid  the  still  greater  sin  of  breaking  your  word.  Oh  !  I  forgot  I 
was  speaking  to  a  Protestant.  At  all  events  arrange  a  meeting  imme- 
diately—I will  bring  him  to  you  directly."  . 

"'I  hope  he  will  not  refuse  to  excuse  himself." 

'  *'  My  good  friend,  undeceive  yourself;  Comminges  never  sai<l  in 
his  life,  I  was  in  the  wrong.  Bui  he  is  a  brave  man,  and  will  give  you 
every  satisfaction.'  *' — p.  125.  ~ 

After  a  little  more  discourse,  the  Baron  de  Vaudreuil  brings 
up  the  practised  (}ueUist.  Comminges,  bat  in  hand,  bowra 
with  a  very  impertinent  air,  saying,  ina  s(^ttone  of  voice,  "  Y<m1 
wish  to  speak  to  me.  Sir  ?  '*  ' 

'Anger  made  the  blood  suffuse  Mei^*s  fiu^^  and  he  instantly 
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nqpliedj  in  a  finntr  voico  tkan  be  oouU  have  hopedj ''  You  bii^ved 
impertinently  to  me— I  desire  satisfiM^tion,''  . 

'  Vaudreuil  nodded  fqpprobation.  Commiages  drew  bimsdlfup,  puf 
Us  hand  on  his  hip-— the  received  mode  then  of  euehcasecH-Hsaying 
very  gravely :  ''  You  are  the  challenger^  sir  }  Ij  as  diallenged^  haw 
the  choice  of  arms.'* 

'  *'  Name  those  you  select  V* 

'  Comminges  reflected  a  moment  :*^''  The  estoc/*^  he  said«  ''  ia  4 
good  armi  but  its  wounds  disfigure—and  at  our  age,*'  continued  he, 
smiling,  *'  one  does  not  care  to  shew  one's  mistress  a  great  scar  in  th« 
fkee.  Tfaevi^^ier  ma^es  a  little  hole— but  it  sufficea  (and  be  emUed 
i^^n)j  I  choose  the  rapier  and  the  poignard." 

'  "  Extremely  well,**  said  Mergy,  and  he  was  going  away. 

'  *^  One  moment^"  cried  Vaudreuil-*^'  you  forgot  to  name  the  fdace 
fbr  meeting.'* 

'  *'  The  Pr^-aux-Cleres/'  said  Comminges, ''  is  the  usual ,  plaee  at 
eourt  I  and  if-  thiB  gentleman  has  not  a  predilection  for  some  other 
place    ■    r 

* ''  At  the  Pri-aux<Gleres,  then^  be  it/' 

^  '^  As  to  the  houT'-*-!  cannot  rise  before  eight-^fbr  reasons  of  my 
own— -you  understand  me— I  shall  not  sleep  at  home  tontght«>-eo  I 
cannot  be  at  the  Pr^  before  nine  o'clock*" 
'  *  "  At  lune  o'dodcj  then.'  "—p.  129. 

Comtnihgea  is  killed  in  the  duel — Mergy  wounded  and  forced 
to  hide  him8elf-<*-the  beautiful  countess  has  compassion  on  her 
brave  cavalier. 

The  description  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  is  iinely 
executed — but  dreadful.  Mergy  is  saved  by  his  Catholic  mis- 
treas^  and  takes  refuge  at  Kocbelle*  X^a  None*  a  famous 
Huguenot,  had  eeveral  times  been  taken  prisoner  and  spared  by 
the  king — he  sends  him  to  Roch^lle  to  induce  it«  inhabitants  tQ 
l»ttbmit— -a  task  La  None  consents  to  undertake,  upon  condition 
that  the  king  will  exact  nothing  of  him  contrary  to  his  honour:. 
La  None  is  received  with  suspicion  by  the  Mayor  of  Rochelte*^ 
to  gain  his  confidence  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Calvinists — then  the  king  accused  him  of  perjury  to  him.  The 
Catholics  exclaimed  against  him  for  having  deceived  the  king  ; 
the  Protestants  for  betrayitig  them.  In  this  position.  La  None, 
full  of  disgust,  exposed  himself  each  day  to  certain  death.  The 
picture  of  this  man  is  the  best  part  of  the  book*  We  must 
extract  it. 

*  On  returning  fi'om  a  successful  sally,  charged  with  prisoners.  La 
None  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  them  from  being  massacred — to 
the  great  rage  of  the  populace.  Having  effected  this.  La  None,  accom- 
panied hy  sotne  gentlemen  only,  alighted  before  the  Hdtel-de-Vnie. 

*  A  great  two-edfsd  iwordf 
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The  MiEiTor  met  liim  at  the  door,  fbllowed  by  seTeral  citiiens>  and  ia 
old  Proteatant  Qeij^yman  named  La  Place* 

' "  Wdily  brave  £a  None/'  liaid  the  Mayor>  holding  out  his  hand  to 
hiin» ''  you  have  fibewn:  theee  aaNuwint  that  all  our  brave  men  were 
not  killed  with  the  Admii^/* 

'  '^  We  have  been  tolerably  iucoessful*  air/'  replied  La  Nonr/ 
modestly.    *'  Only  five  of  our  number  ftlain>  and  very  few  wounded.** 

'  *^  Twiee  you  led  the  ially>  M.  de  la  None/'  aniWered  the  other-^ 
'^  We  Mrere  sure  of  suceeHs  before-hand.** 

'  '<  And  What  oould  La  None  achieve,  without  the  aid  of  God  >"^ 
exclaimed  the  old  minister,  angrily.  *'  It  ii  God  Who  fought  for  ui  t5» 
day )  he  has  listened  to  our  prayers.'^ 

^**  God  gives  and  takes  away  victoiy  at  his  pleasure/'  said  La 
None»  in  a  oehn  voice^  *^  and  him  obly  ought  we  to  thank  for  our  sue 
cesses."  Then»  turning  to  the  Mayor*^''  Well^  sir,  has  the  ooUncil 
deliberated  on  the  new  propositions  of  his  Majesty  ?** 

^'^Yes/*  replied  the  Mayor»  ''we  have  just  seal  back  the!  hm«ld 
with  our  entreaty  that  he  should  spare  hincwelf  the  trouble  of  s^tdn 
summoning  us.    Henceforth  we  reply  only  with  our  guns.*' 

^ ''  You  ought  to  have  hai^ged  the  herald,*^  obsewed  the  ministeri 
''for  is  it  not  written"— — 

'  La  None  sighed,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  without  replying^ 

' "  What  I  yidd !"  pursued  the  Mayor  t  "  ]{4eld  I  whUe  yet  oitrwalls 
stand— -when  the  enemy  dares  not  even  approach  them»  while  each 
day  we  brave  them  in  their  very  trenches.  Bdieve  me»  M.  de*  la 
None»  if  there  were  no  soldiers  in  Roohelle^  the  very  womea  only 
would  suffice  to  repulse  the  assassins  of  Paria.*' 

'"  Sir )  when  one  is  the  strongest  one  ought  to  speak  iVith  modt^ 
ration  of  one^s  enemies  5  and  when  one  is  the  weakest  *'— — •    . 

'  ^  And  Who  tells  you  that  we  are  weak  V*^  interrupted  La  Place*— 
"  Does  not  God  fi^  for  us  >  And  was  not  Gideon  with  three  hundred 
Israelites  stronger  than  all  the  army  of  Midian  ?" 

'"You  know  better  ihan  anyoneelSQ^  sir>  howiUwe  are  provi- 
sioned; Qnr  powder  is  80arce«->I  have  been  :obliged  to  forlmltfaiB 
gu&oera  to  fire  from  any  distance.'* 

' "  MoMgomecy  will  send  us  some  firom  £ngland»'*  said  the 
Mayor.  ^ 

' "  Fire  fn>m  Heaven  will  &11  on  the  Papists/^  said  the  Minister; 

'  "  Bread  becomes  dearer  every  day>  Mr.  Mayor.'* 

' "One  of  these  days  the  Bnglish  fleet  wiQ  arrive^  and  our  towa 
be  abundantly  supplied.*' 

' "  God  will  rain  manna,  if  necessary/*  cried  La  Plaee,  impetuoasly, 

' "  As  to  the  succours  of  which  you  speak,"  said  La  Ncme^  "if  m 
south  wind  should  happen  to  prevail  for  several  days  they  cannot  enter 
our  port.-^Beskles  they  may  be  taken." 

^  "  We  «hsfi  have  a  north  wind  I  such  1  predict,  Man  of  liUle  fahh,** 
Md  the  minister^  "  Uiou  hast  lost  thy  lieht  arm  and  thy  courage  with 
it.'* 

'  J^  None  i^peared  vemlved  not  to  leply  to  hinst   He  <(lntbiue4i 
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addressing  the  Mayor,  '^  When  we  lose  a  man  it  costs  us  more  than  ten 
do  to  our  enemy.  1  fear  that  if  the  Catholics  press  the  siege  wiili 
vigor,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  accept  much  harder  conditions  than  th6se 
"which  you  now  reject  with  such  contempt.  If^  as  I  hope,  the  king  is 
satisfied  with  the  recognition  of  his  authority  in '  this  town,  without 
exacting  inadmissible  sacrifices,  I  think  we  ought  to  open  our  gates 
tb  him-Hfor  he  is  our  master  after  all." 

' ''  We  have  no  master,  except  Christ !  A^blasphemer  alone  could 
flfi^re-tiM  Mone  of  master,  to  that  ferocious  Achab — Charles,  who  drinks 
fH^ldoodef  the  prophets  V*  The  minister*s  fury  redoubled  at  si^fat 
i^the  imperturbability  of  La  None. 

^*  *^  For  my  own  part,*'  said  the  Mayor,  *'  I  remember  well  that  the 
Iwft  Mme  that  the  admiral  passed  through  our  town,  he  told  us  that 
/ttie  king  had  given  his  word  that  his  Protestant  and  Catholic  subjects 
iliDul(i  be  treated, alike.  Six  months  after,  the  king,  who  had  thus  pa»t 
his  word,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  If  we  open  our  gates  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew  will  be  reacted  within  them.'*  * 

:/.''':Tlie  king  was  deceived  by  the  Guises.  He  repents  and  would 
ransom  the  bkx>d  that  has  been  shed.  If  you  irritate  the  Catholics  by 
your  obstinacy,  in  not  treating — ^all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  will 
come  upon  you— -and  the  reformed  religion  will  lose  its  only  refaget 
Peace !  peace  is  the  word— believe  me,  sir.'*  ' 

*  '^  Coward,'*  cried  the  minister,  **  thou  desirest  peace  because  thou 
fearest  for  thy  life.'* 

.    ' ''.  Oh  !  M.  La  Race," .  said  the  Mayor. 

*  ^'^^^  In  short,**  said  La  None,  ^^my  last  word  is — that  if  the  king 
agrees  not  to  put  a  garrison  into  Rochelle — and  permits  us  the  free 
exercise  of  our  religion — we  ought  to  deliver  up  our  keys  and  assure 
him  of  our  submission.'* 

'  **  Thou  art  a  traitor,*'  cried  La  Place,  ^^  the  tyrant's  hireling !"  • 

'**GoodGrod!  what  are  you  saying,  M.  La  Place,"  repeated  the 
Mayor. 

'  La  None  smiled  iscornfully,  saying :  "  you  perceive,  Mr.  Mayor, 
that  we  live  in  strange  times-*-warriors  talk  of  peace — and  ministers 
preach  war.— My  dear  Sir,**  continued  he,  at  length  addressing 
La  Place,  ^^  it  is,  I  think,  your  dinner  time,  and  your  wife  is  of  course 
waiting  for  you  at  home.*' 

'  These  words  redoubled  the  anger  of  the  minister.  He  could  think 
of  no  abuse  sufficiently  bitter — and  as  a  blow  renders  a  reasonable 
answer  unnecessary,  he  struck  the  cheek  of  the  old  commander.' 

'  *'  God*s  day  !  what  are  you  about  >"  cried  the  Mayor — ^^  are  you 
mad  to  strike  M.  de  la  None,  the  best  citizen  and  the  bravest  soldier  of 
Rochelle!** 

The  principal  character  in  the  book  is  the  hero's  brothier, 
captain  George  de  Mergy,  the  Catholic  convert.  He  is  indeed 
what  the  French  call  un  franc  Athie — he  has  reasoned  himself 
into  unbelief— neither  his  imagination  nor  his  heart,  though  that 
is  jgood,  whisper  to  him  concerning  the  myi»teries  of  eternity^ 
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■".*'.  '  •  ■        ' 

— «He  is  physically  and  morally  courageous— ready  to  tnoet 
danger — never  flinching  from  it  when  in  its  very  grasp.  In 
contrast  with  him  is  another  character,  Bevillel  GouragWus 
because  that  is  a  gentlemanly  quality — an  infidel  because  thai 
is  the  fashion.  Infinitely  less  susceptible. '^o  the  feelings' of 
others  than  Mergy,  much  more  so  with  regard  to  hid  own--;both 
these  men  are  dangerously  wounded  in  battle<«— are  cairried  to  a 
convent  hospital— -  /  .     ..... 

'  There  captain  George  lay  on  a  mattress  reddened  by  his  own 
lAoibd  and  with  that  of  his  miserable  preklece^sor^  On  that  bed  of  pain. 
A  whisp  of-  straw  served  him  for  a  pillow — ^his  cuirasis  had  b^n 
removed-^his  shirt  and  waistcoat  torn  off — he  was  naked  to  the  kniddle 
—but  his  right  arm  was  still  eocased  by  his  armour  and  his' ih>n 
gauntlet.  A  soldier  staunched  the'bldod  that  flowed  from  his  woVihds 
—his  brother  was  too  overwhelmed  by  grief  to  afford  hitxliany  ^ffl'ca'- 
cious  aid.  The  captain  was  calm,  and  even  endeavoured  to  moderate 
Mergy's  transports  of  grief.  Another  mattress  was  placed  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  off,  upon  which  poor'Beville  lay  in  an  e<^lly 
Wretched  condition.  His  countenaoter  did  not  wear  -the  trasquU 
expression  that  Was  painted  on  the  captain's— now  aind.then'he 
breathed  forth  a  stifled  groan-— and  turned  his  eyes  on  his  neighbott% 
as  if  to  seek  from  him  a .  little  of  his  courage  or  resignation.  '— 
p.  369.  ' 

Around  the  bed  of.  the  woynded  captain,,  the  Catholic. stud 
Protestant  clergy  enter  into  clamorous  debate.  He  refuses  .to 
listen  to  either^ —  .!    ;    - 

'  *'  Sir,"  said  La  None,  to  the  dying  man,  "  trust  to  an  old  soldi^ 
—the  exhortations  of  a  man  vowed  to  God  may  soothe  a  soldier's  last 
moments— ^o  not  listen  to  the  dictates  of  a  wicked  vanity,  lose  not 
your  soul  for  the  sake  of  a  bravado.*' 

'  *^  I  do  not  now,"  said  thfe  cajptain,  ''  think;  of  death  for  the  first 
time.  I  do  not  need  axiy  one  to  exhort  me  to  prepilre  for  it-^I  neves* 
loved  bravado— but  now  less  than  ever  am  I  in  the  humour'  to 
listen  to— "       '^  '  ;    ^ 

'  The  minister  shrugged  his  shoulders— 'La  None  sighied — ^both 
Vetired  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes.  ''Comrade,"  said  Dietrich,  '*  you 
must  be  buffering  devilishly  to  speak  as  you  do  ?  *' 

* ''  Yes,  captain,  I  am  suffering  like  the  devil." 
:    '/'Then  I  trust  God  will  not  be  offended  by  your  words,  which 
strongly  resemble  blasphemies^    But  with  a  gun-shot  wound  through 
the  body,  Morbleu  !  ope  may  swear  a  little  to  console  oneself." 

'George  smiled  and  drank  agiain— "Your  good  health,  captain, 
you  aife  the  best  nursfe  for  a  wOunded  soldier." 

'He  held  out  his  hand  to  him — captain  Dietrich  pres^d  it  with 
some  emotion.  '"George,  my  friend,  said  Seville,  in  a  lamentaUe 
voice,  "  Say  but  a  few  words  to  m^-^We  are  about  to  die  I: it  is.a^ti^- 
rific  hour !  And  do  you  think  now  as  you  did  when  you  converted  me 
to  Atheism ! " 


1 


' <* l^UKMit doobt-^eonage !  iasfewiBOBiarttovrflaCEtiiigi will 

M  OfCf« 

'  *^  But  this  moidi  qiedw  oC  fire*-of  dtviU^rf  the  devil  laowy 
wfait-^bot  an  tkif  is  rtrj  diecomfoiting." 

'^'Radicttloiif!'' 

'  '*  Boi^^f  it  tlxmld  be  tnie-^ear  Gcoigp— it  were  dreadEbl  if  it  Is 
fo-i-to  all  eternity.— ** 

—' ''  Coward  r 

' ''  Coimml  ? — ^Yes^  that  is  easilj  8aid«^lmt  onemay  be  a  coward  at 
tha  piOipect  of  ctttlial  •oiEeriiig.'' 

^ '' Wdl  then— ^oiilesa  yoniself /' 

'  ''Tell  me^  \  beoeeeh  yoiw-afe  yo«  qviu  aora  that  Ibera'la  na 

banr 

'"Fshaw!"  .  ._ 

'  *'No  i»pl)H-aie yon  apge-HTOFeartometliaitliare  ia  ly^^hiB    '*  - 

' '' I  am  Mue of  notbiiig^if  there  be  a  de?il>  weabaUa^  wbi^ber 
babeUaclu" 

^ '/ How— thou  art  not  sore  r* 

-i^' '' ConfcM,  I  aay— •* 

—'  '*  Bat  you  wiH  turn  me  to  ridiciile/* 

. '  The  captain  could  n6t  reatrain  a  8mUe--*-but  he  added  la  a  aerioua 
tone;  *^\n  thy  place  I  should  confess  myself,  that  is  the  safest  ws^y^-^ 
^ohfcsied  atid  oiled,  one  is  ready  for  the  worsts" 

*  "  Well,  I  will  do  the  same—do  you  confess  first—" 

"'  I  ?  on  no  account/* 

'^'^'By  my  faith  you  may  do  as  you  please,  but  I  will  die  a  good 
Catholic.  Come  father,  hear  my  confiteor,  and  prompt  me,  for  I  have 
fowotten  the  way." 

'While  he  confessed  himself,  George  drank  another  draught*  of 
wipe>  then  he  laid  his  head  on  his  hard  j^Uow  and  closed  his  e^es.  He 
was  tranquil  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  3  then  he  compressed  his 
lips  and  groaned  heavily  through  pain.  If  is  brother  thinking  that  he 
woi  about  to  expire,  uttered  a  cry  as  he  raised  his  head—- the  cf^taiii 
opened  his  eyes,  "  I  entreat  thee,  Bernard,  calm  thyself.'* 

'  Again  he  closed  his  eyes,  then  again  opening  them  he  said  to 
Mergy  with  a  gentle  smile,  ''  Madame  de  Turgis  charged  me  to  tell 
thee  that  she  loved  thee  constantly." 

'  These  were  his  last  words.  He  died  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after* 
wards,  without  any  appearance  of  great  sufifering.  Some  mimites 
afterwards,  Beville  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  monk.*'*— p.  S78. 

'  In  this  bold  and  characteristic  manner  M^  Merim^e  aketcbea 
the  reality  of  things— probably  believing  that  truth  carries^  with 
it  its  own  moral,  and  ttiat  the  best  lesson  a  novelist  can  &;ive  is 
that  of  toleration  ;  nor  can  that  lesson  be  injurious,  while  tbe 
truth  is  impartial  and  the  book  mirrors  the  world,  where  the 
irreligious  xeel  sorely  the  want  of  future  hope,  and  the  wickod 
i^re,  m  spite  of  prosperity,  unhappy,  through  the  distrust  vad 
lonely  void  which  renders  their  hearts  a  desert* 
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gether  ;  and  to  establish  the  Theory  of  Parallel  Lines,  without  th^ 
introduction  of  any  principle  not  common  to  other  parts  of  the 
Elements,  By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  •Cambridge.  Third 
Edition.    London.    R.  Heward.    1830. 

nnms  is  an  attempt  to  cany  radicalism  into  Oeomietry; 
-"-  always  meaning  by  radicalism^  the  application. of. sound 
reason  to  tracing  consequences  to  their  roots^  To  those  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts,  it  may  be  useful  to 
be  told,  tnat  after  all  the  boast  of  geometricians  of  possessing 
an  exact  science,  their  science  has  really  been  founded  on  taking 
for  granted  a  number  of  propositions  under  the  title  of  Axioms, 
some  of  which  were  only  specimens  of  slovenly  acquiesc^ice  in 
assertion  where  demonstration  might  easily  have  been  had,  but 
others  were  in  reality  the  begging  of  questions  which  had  quite  as 
much  need  of  demonstration,  as  the  generality  of  those  to  which 
demonstration  was  applied.  In  this  condition  of  the  science  it 
may  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  no  interested  supporter  of  things 
as  they  ought  not  to  oe,  ever  bethought  himself  of  appealing  tq 
the  state  of  geometry,  as  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  apply* 
ing  rigid  demonstration  to  any  thing,  and  the  necessity  there  is 
in  all  human  affairs  for  resting  on  some  assumption  or  other^ 
which  mankind  must  be  taught  to  believe  without  proof. 

The  ready  defence  will  be,  that  the  points  taken  for  ^ht^, 
were  what  6very  body  knen^  to  be  true.  The  reply  to  which  i^, 
that  in  tiie  first  place,  if  they  were  ever  so  true,  no  go6d  teasoQ 
can  be  given  why  a  thing  should  not  be  demonstrated  if  it'cant 
and  in  the  next,  that  the  points  taken  for  granted,  or  soihe  of 
them,  were  not  such  as  everybody  knew  td  be  inie,  with  any 
thing  like  that  precision  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
science  to  efiectc 

A  common  carpenter' has  u  certain  sort  of  knowledge,  that  if 
he  draws  a  triangle  with  two  of  its  sides  equal,  the  two  angles 
or  comers  opposite  to  these  sides  will  be  found  equal  also ;  and 
nobody  has  any  intention  of  setting  up  an  assertion  that 
the  carpenter  is  wrong.  Why  then  does  the  geometrician 
disturb  himself  widi  searching  for  what  he  cans  a  d^fmm* 
stratum  ?  and  why  does  not  ne  write  down  the  fact,  and 
give  the  carpenter  as  his  authority?  First,  because  the  ear* 
penter's  observation  amounts,  at  best,  to  a  proof  of  nothing  but 
that  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  he  found  the  proposition 
hold  good ;  but  if  the  geometrician  can  detect  the  reason,  why 
the  proposition  must. Juddgpod. not  only  in  all  the  instances 
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whioh  the  carpenter  did  try,  but  in  all  that  he  did  not  try  be!^ 
sides*  he  has  manifestly  gained  a  march  upon  his  riiral,'  and  in 
the  space,  of  a  few  minutes  done  something- vastly  more  doimlete, 
convincing,  and  satisfactory,  than  all  that  has  been  established 
on  the  subject  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  in  the. process  of  the^ear- 
penter's  whole  life*  and  the  lives  of  all  possible  carpent^s  to 
Doot.  Secondly,  because,  though  there  may  or  may  not*  beiaucli 
opening  for  mistake  in  this  particular  observation,  yeLif/  fk^eoIf> 
lection '  of  observations  of  the  same  description  were  written 
down  in  a  book  and  entitled  a  treatise  on  geom^try»  jtiailiigMy 
pn>bable,  or  more  properly  quite  certain,  that  *  in.  some  fHF^bef 
of  them  there  would  be  a  powerful  admixture  of  error,  tiMKHigii 
the  want  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  circuaifttfmces 
afFectii^  the  result.  Thirdly,  because  the  same  appUcalioilt  ojT 
reason  which  enables  the  geometer  to  give  the  ^enendiaod;  iinin 
versal  solution  of  this  particular  proposition*  will  enable  iuduto 
advance  rapidly  to  the  discovery  apd  demonstration  of  onttny 
propositions  which  all  the  carpenters  in  the  world  would  :Aiev6r 
nave  dreamt  of,  and  which  it  would  have  been  utterly  in,  vain, to 
expect  that  men  should  ever  discov^er  by  a  merel^.  tentative 
process*  And  lastly*  because  the  very  exercise  and  -pFaotioie  of 
all  this*  in  addition  to  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  practii^ 
value  of  the  discoveries  that  result,  is  of  high  uti^ty  'froaoi 
its  tendency  to  throw  light  on  the  processes  of  reasoning* .  and 
the  conduct  of  sound  argument  in  general. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  whether  a  geometer  has  well  or  ill 
done  his  work,  will  rest  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  determining, 
how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  taking  his  propositions  out  of  their 
primitive  state  of  assertions  found  to  accord  with  a  United 
number  of  experiments,  and  placing  them  in  the  concUtion.  oif 
truths  which  can  be  shown  to  be  necessarily  applicable  to  ail 
possible  experiments.  And  this  last  operation*  is  wbat  i^ 
meant  by  demonstration,  .  * 

The  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Axioms,  is  laudable,  if  successful ; 
but  like  other  rebellions,  it  must  be  justified  by  success..  •  Nq> 
good  ever  yet  came  of  axioms.  Legitimacy  is  an  axiom;  perse- 
cution is  an  axiom.  The  proposition  must  be  such  as  was 
never  started  on  this  earth*  if  it  cannot  be  established  by  the 
intervention  of  an  axiom. 

The  modes  in  which  the  present  attempt  has  been  conducted^ 
may  (with  the  exception  of  the  complicated  question  on  Paralliel 
Lines)  be  briefly  oescribed.  ... 

Instead  of  calling  on  mankind  to  declare*  that  they  always 
knew  that  '  things  equal  to  the  same  were  ^ual.  to  ona 
another*'  and    moreover    that    *  magnitudes    which    coinoide 
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^ith  one  -  another  "^^  are  equal  to  one  another/ — they  \  are  in- 
rited  to  consideri  whether  the  circumstance  that  the  bounda;- 
ries  would  coincide 'if  they  could  be  applied  to  one  another 
without  bar  of  corporeal  substance,  or  at  all  events  might  be 
made  capable  of  doing  so  by  merely  a'diiFerent  arrangement  of 
parts* — 18  not  in-  reriity»  as  respects  the  objects  of  geomietry^ 
the  definition  o{  equality*  But  if  so;  this  measure  of  equality  is 
as  apfdicaUe  to  ^ree  magpitudes  at  cmce,  as  to  two ;  for  it  ia 
only  an  act  oi  the  imagination  in  any.  If  this.be  true,  it 
removeft  th&''F»«V^°^  ^^g^^^  Axioms  of  Euclid  at  once. 
It  cdnverts  the  Bighth  into  a  Definition,  and  the  First  into  a 
Tbeorem ;  and^  all  the  intermediate  ones,  r^olve  themselves  into' 
Coiollams  to  th^  Firist.  ^ 

That  ^  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part/  is  omitted  as 
only  an  identical  proposition,  that  '  the  greatest  is  greatest/ 

That  *  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space/  is  taken^ 
as  Enclid  really  makes  it^  for  the  Definition  ot  straight  lines. 
This  may ^ be  nght  or  wrong;  but  it  is  nothing  new,  for  it 
has  been  Euclid's  for  two  thousand  years.  It  has  been  ob-r 
jeeted  to  such  a  definition,  that  it  is  '  only  negative.'  Is  the 
definition  that  '  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  between  its  ex^ 
treme  points,'  at  all  less  *  negative  V  But  the  question  is  not 
whether  any  definition  is  negative,  but  whether  it  is;  good  ;  or 
in  other  words,  whether  it  obviously  distinguishes  the  thing  in 

3uestion  from  all  other  things,  and  is  easily  applicable  to  the 
etermination  of  consequences.  "  < 

That  'all  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  another/  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  demonstration. 

There  remains  then  only  the  question  of  Parallel  Lines;,  a 
8id>ject  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  with  so  little 
result,  as  to  make  it  an  act  of  some  danger  to 'advances  an  opinion 
upon  the  point.  The  objection  to  the  existing  sj^te  of  things 
is,  that  the  Axiom  assumed  by  Euclid,  is  one  which  needs  de- 
monttratiiHEi,  in  at^  least  as  great  a  degree,  forexaimple,  as  the 
proposition  bef<m  alluded  to,  of  the  equaUty  of  tlie  angles  at  the 
base.c^  an  isosceles  triangle.  As  in  that,  it  is  easy  to  brin^ 
evidence  tiiat  every  man  who  has  tried  the  experiment  has  found 
the  rule  to  answ^.^  But,  as  in  that  case  also^  there  is  still  the 
query,  vehy.  There  appears  no  primA  facte  reason,  why  the  one 
proposition  should  not  oe^tis  capable  of  a  general  deiftchfistr^tion 
as  the  other;  and  if  the^fect  should  be,  that  one  of*4{iem  is  not 
capable  of  such  demonstration,  this  fact  alone  would  be  matter 
(^considepable  curiosity,  to  those  who  have  contracted  a  taste 
fop>>Msli'inmiries. 

r-      |i;«|6cw  iti  which  the  solution  is  soaght^  ia  by  endea-' 
t*^  Westminster  Review.  2  l 
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Touring  to  demonstrate  that  if  at  ihe  extremitiM  of  any  atraigfat 
line,  two  perpendiculars  are  drawn  of  equal  lengib  and  towwda 
the  same  directi(m  (as  may  be  familiarly  represented  bic 
three  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  any  object  of  siniilar 
form),  the  straight  line  joining  the  other  ends  of  these  pec|f>eiH 
diculars  shall  make  ri^bt  angles*  And  the  way  in  whieb  tlM 
eonclusion  is  pursued,  is  by  trying  to  demonstrate,,  firsts  that  if 
the  angles  at  the  base  or  first  side  are  eaual^  aad  §pceatar  jkwM 
right  angles,  the  others  must  be  less ;.  and  seooiidly»  thatif  \the 
angles  at  the  base  are  lesSf  the  others  must  bt  l^aler*    : 

The  demonstrauon  offered  of  the  first  of  these  pitopesitioiui^  in 
by  placing  side  by  side  a  number  of  quadrilsteral  figures  eqiiU 
in  all  respects  to  the  first,  and  showing  that  if  thdr  fatasea  ahl 
produced,  they  must  successively  cut  off  greater  ud  greater 
portions  of  the  side  of  the  first  or  original  figure ;  and,  ooniM-* 
quently,  if  the  number  of  quadrilateral  figures  is  increased^  a 
time  must  come  when  the  prolongation  of  tne  base  of  soma  or 
other  of  them,  will  meet  the  series  of  lines  formed  by  the  sidea 
of  the  quadrilateral  figures  which  are  opposite  to  their  baseai 
And  as  it  has  been  previously  established  that  the  side  opposite 
to  the  base  must  in  each  of  the  quadrilateral  figures  be  paraUeL 
to  its  base,  and  the  angles  adjacent  to  such  side  be  equal  to^ooe 
another^t  follows  that  these  angles  cannot  be  right  an^es,  biit 
must  be  less.  The  principle  appealed  to  is  the  same  tliat  was 
produced  by  M.  Legendre  in  the  7th  edition  of  the  Eleaukis.dB 
Geomitrie,  and  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  cif 
the  process  by  which  the  remaining  step  (which,  in  M.  Leg^n- 
dre's  case,  was  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  cannot  b« 
less  than  two  right  angles)  was  attempted  to  be  established. 

The  procedure  for  the  demonstration  of  this  second  part,  is  Iby 
establishing,  that  if  two  equal  straight  lines,  terminated  ia,  Ae 
same  point,  make  an  angle  less  than  the  sum.of  two  right  anslea; 
and  this  be  bisected  by  a  straight  line  of  unlimited  length  Which 
will  for  distinction  be  called  the  axis  ;  and  at  the  outward  eflc-f 
tremity  of  each  of  the  two  equal  straight  lines  be  added  another 
straight  line  equal  to  the  first,  and  making  with  it  an  angle  equal 
to  the  first-mentioned  angle  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  line,rr^ 
and  so  on,  lines  be  added  continually ;  and  if  the  extremities  of 
every  two  equal  straight  lines  that  were  added  at  the,  same 
time,  be  joined  by  a  straight  line  or  chord;  each  of  these^chordis 
shall  make  the  angles  at  the  two  cusps  or  corners,  where  it  meets 
the  equal  straight  lines,  equal  to  one  another;  and  (so  long  as 
none  of  the  equal  straight  hues  meets  the  axis)  the  several  .chords 
shall  in  succession  make  greater  and  greater  angles  at  the..ouap» 
each  than  the  preceding*    And  the  way  in  whioh  thiais.  prorei^d. 
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IB  by  dfikwiai^  straight  lines  from'  the  end  of  one-  ehoird  to  the 
end  of  the  next;  whioh  shows,  almost  by  inspection,  the  snc^^ 
eessire  increase  of  magnitude  of  the  angles  at  the  cusps.  A 
Sdiolittffl  is  added  to  warn  the  reader^  against  supposing  that 
tiie  proof  that  the  angle  will  continually  mtnTease,  is  any  proof 
<bat  it  will  attain  to  a  given  specified  magnitude ;  a  snare 
into  which  many  of  the  searchers  after  a  theory  of  Parallel  Linee 
lave  nototiotfsly  fallen.     * 

^  The  next  oMect  of  proofj,  is  that  tf  in  a  series  of  straight 
Hnes  like  the  last,  the  ang;le  at  the  cusp  ever  becomes  equal 
to,  <^  greater  Aan,  half  the  angle  made  by  the  two  first  of 
the  ^qual  straight  lines,  the  angular  points  must  lie  in  ihe 
circumference  of  a  circle;  whose  centre  is  in  the  axis,  in  the  part 
of  it  which  is  cut  off  by  the  chord ;  and  the  series^  being 
continued,  must  at  length  meet  the  axis.  And  this  is  done  by 
drawing  a  line  fi'om  the  angular  point  of  the  cusp,  so  as  to 
make  with  tbe  last  of  the  equal  straight  lines  that  was  added, 
an  angle  equal  to  half  the  angle  above  described ;  and  showing 
thai  the  point  in  which  this  line  cuts  the  axis,  must  be  equi-* 
distant  from  all  the  angular  points. 

'  The  next  step  is,  that  in  a  series  of  straight  lines  as  before,  if 
a  straight  line  of  unlimited  length  both  ways,  bemov«d  along 
tiie  axis,  keeping  ever  at  right  angles  to  it,  such  straight  Une 
cannot  quit  or  cease  to  meet  the  series,  without  the  series  having 
previously  met  the  axis.  And  this  is  supported  by  showing, 
that  when  this  straight  line  arrives  at  any  of  the  cusps,  there- 
must  always  be  anomer  pair  of  straight  lines  ready  for  it  to  pass 
ever,  unless  in  the  event  of  these  straight  lines  having  ceased 
to  make  an  angle  with  the  chord  on  the  side  which  is  towards 
die  axis ;  and  that  before  this  can  take  place,  the  angle  at  the 
cusp  tnust  have  been  of  that  magnitude,  which  has  beein  shown 
to  insure  the  series  meeting  the  axis. 

:  These  preparatory  propositions  are  followed  by  the  decisive 
one)  that  in  a  quadrilateral  figure  as  before  described,  if.  the 
angles  at  the  base  are  less  than  ri^ht  angles,  the  others  are 
greaterr  And  this  is  shown  by  placing  a  number  of  the  figures 
in  question  side  by  side,  prolonging  a  side  of  one  of  the  central 
ones  for  atl  a^Siand  supposing  a  straight  line  of  unlimited  length 
to  move  from  the  vertex  along  the  axis  at  right  angles  to  it,  till 
it  has  passed  the  extremity  of  the  side  of  the  quadrilateral 
figure  Which  was  prolonged  to  make  the  axis.  If  after  this 
it  is  Airther  tnovea  forward,  it  must  do  one  of  three  things  ;- 
it  must  either  fall  in  wilh  some  of  the  angular  points  of  the 
series  formed  by  the  bases  ef  the  quadrilateral  figures,  and 
ttMki  jui  mugle  it  life,  evftipi  Ins  ^thea  one  of  the  angkcr 
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at  tho«e  huies ;  or  it  must  make  an  angle  greater  than  this  ;  or' 
it  must  never  fall  in  with  any  of  the  angular  points  at  all,  which 
can  only  be  in  consequence  of  the  series  having  met  the  axj'S^ 
In  the  first  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  angles  opposite  to  the  bases 
are  not  right  angles ;  for  if  so,  there  would  be  two  straight  lines 
perpendicular  to  a  third  straight  line,  and  which  yet  meet.  Still 
less  could  the  lines  in  question  meet  if  the  angles  were  lea  than 
right  angles  ;  therefore  they  must  be  greater.  In  the  second 
case,  it  has  been  shown' that  the  series  being  continued  mu^t 
meet  the  axis  ;  and  consequently  the  sides  opposite  to  the  bases 
must  form  an  interior  polygon,  and  meet  the  axis  also.  Froin 
which  it  ia  clear  that  the  angles  cannot  be  right  angles,  tor  then 
the  sides  would  be  in  one  straight  line,  and  two  stra^fatKotfe 
would  inclose  a  space ;  and  still  less  could  the  meeting;'  bb 
effected  if  the  angles  were  less  than  right  angles ;  therefore 
they  are  greater.  And  the  same  inferences  hold  good  iii  the 
third  case ;  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  proved  that  in 
this  case  also  the  exterior  series  must  have  met  the  axis.  In  a 
note  it  is  attempted  to  show,  that  this  third  case  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  by  proving  that  there  must  be  made  at  It^Bb  of  e 
pair  of  cusps  M'ter  the  moving  line  has  passed  beyond  tHe 
extremity  of  the  side  of  the  quadrilateral  figure  which  wae  pro- 
longed to  make  the  axis,  without  the  possibility  of  this  being 
prevented  by  the  series  meeting  the  axis. 

If  all  this  can  be  established,  it  is  an  easy  inference  that  if  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  the  quadrilateral  figure  are  right  anfflas, 
the  angles  opposite  to  the  base  must  be  so  also.  From  wiich 
it  readily  follows,  that  the  side  opposite  to  the  base  is  equal  to 
the  base.  That  the  angles  of  any  right-angled  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  may  be  proved  by  completiag  the 
quadrilateral  figure  And  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  to  a  side 
that  lies  between  two  acute  angles,  from  tlie  angular  pointop|}o;- 
site,  any  triangle  may  be  divided  into  two  right-angled  triangleR*; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  three  angles  of  aoy 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  After  this,  the  propon- 
tion  conveyed  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  I2th  Axiom,  may 
be  proved  in  the  case  where  one  of  the  angles  is  a  right  angle, 
by  taking  a  point  in  the  line  which  makes  an  acute  angle  with 
the  line  that  intersects  the  two  others,  drawina  a  perpendicular 
from  this  point  to  the  intersecting  line,  and  then  constructing 
ranks  of  quadrilateral  figures  which  from  the  previous  data 
it  is  easy  to  prove  rectangular  and  equal  in  all  respecta^  and 
showing  that  the  line  from  a  point  in  which  the  perpeadi- 
cular  was  drawn,  must  coincicle  with  the  diagonals  of  a 
succession  of  these  rectangular  figures,  and  consequently  must 
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at  length  meet  the  other  line.  And  when  this  is  proved  in  the 
case  where  one  of  the  angles  is  a  right  angle,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
the  same  in  the  case  wnere  neither  is  a  right  angle. 

If  this  should  happen  to  be  true,  it  appears  to  be  no' reason- 
able objection  to  say  that  it  is  long.  If  it  can  be  Shortened, 
till  it  is  as  short  as  the  First  Proposition  of  the  First  Book,  it 
wild -be  well  \,  but  if  it  cannot,  it  is  noli  a  reasonable  objection  to 
say  tb$it:it  is  long.  It  would  be  int^sting  to  know^  pf  any 
indiyidaal  geometer,. at  what  precise  poini  he  would  reboMmend 
the  mt^odi^tjipn  of  bad  reasoning  for  the  sake  of  brevity; 
^t^tp  arpj  Kjn  the  common  calculation,  forty-seven  mortal  Pro- 
positions, before  arriving  at  the  demonstration  of  the  s'qtiare  6f 
the  hypothenuse.  Why  should  not  two-thirds  of  these  be  cut 
down,  by  ^  effort  of  our  royalists  in  Geometry  ? 


I    «  .  «k  .t 
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■•«■•..  •  • . 

INHERE  is  a  prodigious  diffi^rence  between  the  4t|iy  before  a 
'"gtfeat  ^victoiy,  and  the  day  after.  And  manifold  are  the 
occupatiotis,  the  interests,  tli^  engagements,  which  start  into 
existence  in' the  first  moments  of  iHie  felicitous  decision.  Some 
collect  the  facts,  some  crown  the  victors,  some  honour  the  lost, 
sofinie  assist  the  disabled  ;  or  more  strictly  they  do  all  and  each 
of  these  at  once,  to  the  greatest  extent  which  the  nature,  of 
tfaiiiigs  admits.  Among  all  these  employments,  there  is  one 
more^.wiiich  is  not  incompatible  with  any  of  the  rest;  and  that 
18^  to'jsndeavour  to  ei&tend  the  influence  of  the  results, — an 
<)i6tupationj  peculiarly  acceptable  to  those,  who  though  removed 
ftdm-  any  direct  operation  on  the  scene  of  action^  have 
labpui^d  fot  months  and  years,  in  the  department  that  was 
<>p^n  tO'th^m,  to  clear  some  roads  for  possibee  advances,  to  pro- 
vide-eome  oheckB' for  possible  efforts  of  the  adversary,  and  in 
their  remote  sphere  to  '■  organize  or  to  forward  some  bcanch  and 
portion  of  the  general  aim.  All  men'  cannot  be  every  where ; 
if  .BQcnebody  is  to  be  nearest,  somebody  must  be  further  off*; 
f>ut  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  ridden  private  gentleman  on  the 
right  and  the  victorious  side,  though  the  service  went  no 
further' than  cheering  on  certain  individuals  to  throw  their  caps 
up  for  the'  good  old  <!^ause,  or  helping  to  have  a  wounded 
drum-boy,  had  iftnugly  in  a  captain's  quarter. 

'It  tsaone.  The  Stuarts  are  beaten  over  again.  Our  fore- 
fathers ai«  ia*the  right  in  August;  though  they  were  in  die 
wroDgia  June.  The  rubbish  that  we  like  fools  and  milksops  had 
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allowed  to  be  li^aped  ^upon  their  gravea*  haa  «&  been.  ehoTeQad 
away  by  the  st^eurs  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris.  It  will  be 
long  before  we  are  told  again  in  the  House  of  ComoicHui^ 
that  it  would  be  absurd  for.  £ngliahmen  to  think  of  resisting 
tyranny^  ^  tn  the  existing  Hate  of  the  continent  J  The  horm 
blowers  of  arbitrary  power  in  England,  have  bethought. thein^ 
selves  of  asking*  what  the  French  people  have  got  by  tbsir 
revolution.  This  is  what  we  have  got  b^  it;  atid:the  French 
people  are  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  their  own  side  of 
theaccotint. 

.  And  what  have  the  French  people  got ;  and  what  is  each 
i^idividual's  share?  Ask  what  eaoh  Englishman  would  have 
otf  if  the  sovereign  and  form  of  government  supported  by  the 
British  people  .had  been  removea  bjr  foreign  arms*  and,  8U{h 
planted  oy  a  race  whom  every  village  in  England  had  sacrificed 
twenty  of  its  <>hildren  to  keep  out;  and  if  Hus  worst  of  «ufl^iu 
ings  and  deepest  of  misfortunes,  had  by  one  heroic  effort  of  the 
metropolis  been  cast  off,  and  the  ihlrusive  usurpers- sent  fomd 
their  discreditable  bread  in  foreign  lands.  Inquire  accurately^ 
what  portion  of  satisfaption  would  have  been  the  p9JtJic\]darr^f(iefT 
sion  of  each  individual  Englishman,  if,  in  about 'ihei  time  that 
a  birthday  ox  takes  in  roasting^  his  country*  had  risen  'from 
being  an  object  of  commiseration  to  the  benevolent  ^nd  of  scord 
tq  Uie  haughty,  to  set  itself  at  the  head  of  ail  previously  ex-: 
rsting  combinations  of  human  kind,  and  stand  forth  a  lode-star 
and  a  guide,  with  brightness  that  history  cannot  parallel  nor 
imagination  surpass.  Fancy  a  man  yesterday  nothmgi.  to-day 
every  thing.  Calculate  the  difference  between  bearing  about  an 
iron  in  the  soul,  and  walking  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
pursued  and  pressed  upon  by  the  gratitude  of  human  kind. 
Exhaust  all  images  of  such  as  have  lain  down  in  sorrow  and 
risen  in  joy;  and  then  tell  the  English  absolutist,  what  eaeh 
individual  Frenchman  has  gained  by  his  Revolution,  Xc  keB^ 
France!  whose  men  were  so  eallarit,  and  whose  women  w^^re  ao 
beautiful ;  and  that  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  cause  of  all 
mankind  !  If  there  be  gratitude  to  heaven  for  raising  up  sbxne 
people  to  be  a  light  and  a  guide  to  Europe,  there  shall 
be  yet  a  subsidiary  thanksgiving,  that  this  people  should  havd 
been  hers. 

But  this  is  diverging ;  but  who  can  help  it  ?  The  proposal 
was,  to  forward  the  results.  And  what  are  the  results  f  In 
England,  these.  That  fifty  years  of  the  labour  of  bad  govemota 
to  bury  and  depress  the  principles  of  our  own  !]^ evolution,  have 
been  swept  away  at  a  blow ;  and  we,  the  friends  of  that  Revolu- 
tion and  of  all  revolutions  that  the  defence  of  civil  "*     ' 
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oeetfttftnr,  aro  Uppermost*  Hetven  forbid  ajiL  atom  lof  tbot 
Inbour  sbould  be  taken  from  those  to  whom  bonour  10  du«k 
As  far  at  Englishmen  were  conoemed  (iaving  always  the  exeiv 
tions  of  s(wne  half  score  of  our  countrymen'whQ  fought  at  Paris) 
it  was  pretty  nearly  an  act  of  Gk)d.  But  here  we  are*  Tbe- 
men  who  :haTe  overwhelmed  us  with  debt  to  pay  for  helping' 
despotism  in  all  oorners  of  the  earth^-^who  charged  us  with  the( 
Ameiioan  and  French  wars.,  and  then  told  us  to  look  at  the  c<m* 
tinent»  and  see  what  chance  there  was  of  resisting  tyranny  at; 
bome,-^tbe  men  who  made  peace  only  to  give  ua.  the  Corn 
Laiifs  and  the  Six  Aete.  and  bestowed  on  us  the  last  twigs  of 
Aat  birch  within  tWenty^four  hours  of  the  deliverance  of  raris^ 
•r<*thd  men  who  made  the  Manchester  massacres  ^military  tight 
has  bseit  thrown  upon  Manchester  massacres  since  then ;  there 
will^  be  no  more  ;)*^all  these  are  just  now  rolling  in  the  gulph. 
likQ  their  prototypes  of  poetry.  They  are  in  the  condition  of 
t9ie  wolf  that  is  taken  in  a  pitfall;  who.  say  the  naturalists,  is 
ho  alarmed*  that  he  may  be  gone  in  upon  and  mutaled.  without 
offering  to  resist.  They  know  their  strength ;  and  we  know 
ours.  iNine  tenths  of  uie  British  people  are  at  this  moment 
united  in  one  strong  bond  of  attachment  and  «eal  for  the: 
sscorered  principles  of  their  forefathers,  and  anxious  to  prove: 
tiiat  tbey  are  not  unworthy  to  weave  a  portion  of  the  same  web.: 
They  have  cmljr  to  show  themselves  and  to  come  forward,  in  all 
tibose  constittttionsl  ways  with  which  they  happily  are  provided ;: 
and  their  adversaries  will  surely  take  advice-^will  act  like 
swsible  men^  and  lie  down  quietly  when,  they  are  down.-^and 
^ave  a  great  mass  of  trouble  to  thendselves  and  every  body^ 
Let  them  bethink  themselves  of  their  own  argument. — ^^a  X)ai»iel 
Qome  to  judgment  I  ^If  the  people  of  England  had  no  physical- 
chancb  for  resistance  thm,  what  ultimate  ^anca  would  there  be- 
for  the  refusal  of  its  j ust  claims  wip  ?  But  they  will  be  wiser  ; 
they  will  know  better  than  to  run  needlessly  into  harln'i»  way.: 
Tbere  will  always,  under  the  very  best  state  of  things,  be  a. 
inodtcum  of  scraps  and  cheese^parings  for  Tory  man  to  livj»:by  • 
and  they  will  be  contented  with  what  heaven  sends  them.  Wijuir 
ottt  attempting  to  increase  it  by  paying  the  double  of  its 

.^  This,  then  Is  the  first  result  to  England  ;-^that  her  people* 
like  the  French,  have  risen  in  a  week,  from  the  state  of  oonquest 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  unfortunate  successes  of  the: 
Toiy  arms.  They  are  no  longer  the  iub  j^cH^  the  thralls  of  the 
aword  and,  of  the  bow»  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  nor  of  the  English 
biranch  of  it  They  have  walked  forth,  by  the  blessing  of 
Ffovidence  and  many  strange  oombined  InterferenQes,  into  a 
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tftate  of  light  and  liberty,  to  which  there  is  nothing  oomparaUcf 
m  their  histoiy,  except  the  change  produced  by  uie  accesakm 
of  the  other  William.  What  our  forefathers  were  %enj%eai^ 
i^ow.  There  is  no  use  in  being  diffuse;  in  carryings  ob-diit 
parallel.  -  -    ■' 

'  In  this  new  state  of  things/  the  manifest  duty  and  interest  of 
the  British  people^  is  to  begin,  support,  and  promete  aveir 
measure,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  wnich  the  slsnop  of  finals  lA 
success  and  defeat  ttiay  most effectuaUy and^promkiendybd^fuit 
upon  the  meaisures  of  their  enemies.     It  is  to  do  eirery  tfaingv 
which  may  help  to  undo  what  the  others  did .    To  think  df  stay^ 
ing  their  hand,  because  the  things  to  be  utidonewere  the  deeiw 
of  British  misgoverners  and  British  bad  tninistera;  would  be  as' 
absurd  as  to  have  carried  on  the  wain  with  Holland  alter  tfa^ 
disappearance  of  James  the  2nd.      It  is' true  diat 'the -war 
had  been  carried 'on  with  English  treasure  and^with  Saglisb 
blood ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  it  had  been  so'carriedou^aiid 
in  the  teeth  of  the  interests  of  ^e  English  people,  that  .war;  df 
there  is  to  be  war,  must  be  on  the  other  side ^ben  th&i^haiFe^ 
changed.    The  Jacobites,  no'doubt,  looked  back^  with^pKneaa^ 
regret  to  the  times  whefti  Englishmen  cut  the  throatsjonf  Gutoli 
republicans)  and  Dutch  republicanfer  cut  theirs,  fer  tbd  specid. 
end  and  pufpolse  of  maintaining  a  Holy  •Alliance  pressure'tipm 
the  liberties  of  both  ; — but  it  would  have«  been  a  inost  strani^ 
result,  if  Englishmen,   after  their  liberation  from '  the-  Holy 
Alliance  influence,  had  allowed  themselyes  to  be  misled  by 
appeals  to  the  glories  of  Dutch  wars,  and  the  successes  of 
Holy -Alliance  battles.     If  Englishmen  loved  milkary  glory, 
there    might  be    glory  on  the  right  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
wrong;  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  a  Marlbotough^ 
whose  glories  were  as  good  as  any  that  had  precmied*  --■  tt* 
would  have  been  a  most  vain  and  bootless  process,  that  sfaoifld 
have  tried  to  stay  the  progress  of  events,  by  getting  up  dinneiv 
to  anti-Dutch  commanders;  and  those  commanders  themseWas, 
would  have  been  weaker  men  than  they  were  overtaken .fer,^  if 
they  had  not  the  genius  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
new  movement,  instead  of  harping  upon  the  old.    Russell  in  die 
Downs,  was  as  mute  as  Wellington  at  Manchester ;  and  where 
there  wa&  no  use  in  grumbling,  those  were  wisest  who  said 
least.    We  are  all  content,  from  the  throne  downwards^;  with 
exceptions  in  about  the  same  proportion,  as  the  white  black- 
birds and  prodigious  gooseberries  in  a  country  newspaper.   The 
whole  game  is  on  our  side  of  the  board,  king,  queen^  and  all ; 
if  the  others  can  produce  a  bishop  or  a  knight,  it  is  as  much 
as  they  can  show.    Every  body  is  in  great  good  humour  wilb 
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ev^ry  body ;  there  shall  nobddy  be'  hurt,  only  the  cause  of  the 
people  must  go  forward.  -  If  the  king  wants  a  yacht,  or  Hec 
Majesty's  Grace  would  like  a  few  aci*es  of  real  lace,— a  con- 
tented people  is  as  well  able  to  pay  fori  them,  as  a  sulky  and' 
discontented  one.     But  we  must  have  no  Stuarts,  here  or  any 
where.    Not  a  sixpence  nor  a  fathom  of  rope,  to  help  to  declare 
our  own  king  a  usurper,  or  to  set  up  a  Pretender  •  any  where  in 
opposition  to  the  people's  choice.     Our  own  king,  for  these 
hundred  and  forty  years,  has  been  legitimate  by  virtue  of  his 
illegitimacy ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  bayonets  could  be 
brought;  if  need  were,  to  prove  this  to  be  good  law.    If  any 
body  is  disposed  to  protest  against  the  inference,  will  they  have 
the  icindness  to  state  with  clearness,  why  a  nation  with  the  force 
in  its  own  hands  should  not  be  competent  to  put  down  a  tyrant, 
as  well  as  to  put  down  a  thief?     But,  says  tne  tyrant,  I  am  put. 
down  bu  an  appeal  to  force.  And  so  is  the  thief;  the  comnmnity 
would  be  in  a  sad  estate,  if  it  might  not  resort  to  force,  till  the 
thief  could  be  persuaded  to  sign  the  warrant.     But,  again,  I 
make  the  law.    Who  told  you  so  ?    You  may  make  it  the.  day 
before  you  are  beaten,  but  certainly  not  the  day  after.    Finally 
then,  fought  to  make  the  law.     But  Quere,  why?    You  think 
you^ought ;  but  what  if  other  people  think  dinerently.    You 
may  have  got  the  true  truth ;  but  what  if  fifty  others  nave  ^ot 
their  true  truth  also,  and  that  a  different  one.  Is  there  any  thmg 
that  you  can  do  in  such  a  case,  but  wait  till. the  others  are  con- 
verted ?    And  here  the  case  must  rest.    Is  there  any  body  that 
does- not  see,  that  the  thing  called  legitimacy  is  a  paltry  argu- 
ment in  a  circle,-— fit  only  for  the  fool,  who  tried  to  climb  into 
the  buttery  on  his  own  back  ?-~We  are  legUimate,  because  we 
make  the  law ;  and  why  are  you  to  make  the  &iti;?  because  we 
ar^  legitimate. 
■^Tmrevfoald  indeed  be  another  way  of  putting  the  argument 
f(^  legitimacy,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  contain  more  of 
reaseti ;  '4mt  then  its  friends  will  not  put  the  question  so,  because 
they  know  how  much  the  result  would  finally  be  against  them.- 
And  diat  way  would  be,  to  state  that  such  great  ana  undeniable 
uses  have  been  found  in  an  absolutely  unchangeable  order  of 
soocession^  as  to. swallow  up  all  other  reasons,  and  bind  .all 
living  creatiires  to  the  support  of  the  unvarying  rule.     But  here 
the  misfortune  is,  that  fc^cts  and  history  are  against  them.     No 
man  is  disposed  to  deny,  that  in  countries  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  organization  for  transferring  the  highest  execur 
tive  power  aftericertain  limited  periods  (which  is  what  makes^a 
principal  feature  in  the  form  of  government  known  by  the  title 
gf  republican),  there  is  great  and  decided  use  in  a  fixed  rule ;— <  • 
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thiit  iff/  in  a  rnU  so  fer'fixed^  at  tolM  undeniably  QuffioieDtfe^ 
mgulating  the  ftucceseion  under  the  ordinary  oirinuiiBtaiioea 
of  a  ntnnber  of  individuals  who  would  be  aU  equally  hapm 
to  take  it  if  they  could.  But  the  fact  established  by^ 
history  i«9  that  whenever  the  conduct  of  this  highest  executive 
is  so'bad^  as  to  force  the  oommunity  to  encount^  all  the  sufieiw 
lagmttenidantona  forced  ej^tton,  it  is  right  that  the  cjectioii^ 
should  tiJce  place^  and  that  it  should  extend  beyond  the  mctuel 
holder,  to  all  whose  claim  is  but  a  prolongation  of  his  own.  If 
the  holder  is  barred  of  succession  by  the  act  of  the:coinmaiiitjrv 
all  who  claim  succession  through  him  are  barred  also;  if  any 
body  thinks  the  contrary,  let  him  try  the  effect  of  barring  the 
operation  of  a  -common  fine*  by  claiming  for  the  heir  at  laur.- 
Thm  heir  is  heir  to  his  father's  property  i?  he  keeps  it ;  but  not 
if  the  'Community  has  taken  it  away  for  punishment.  :  A.  rate 
which  should  say  that  the  succession  might  be  barred  fbrenme^ 
but  that'it  could  only  be  to  turn  it  over,  to  the  heir;-»^would  bw 
nugatory  and  fit-  for  idiots ;  no  people  have  ever  beea  ao  eocM 
tnboted  m  their  cranial  developements,  as  to  think  of  submitting^ 
to  it.  The  English  notoriously  set  their  mark  upon  the  fdly  o£ 
it ;  and  the  French  have  not  been  behind  to  foUbw  their  example^; 
1%  may  uiot  have  been  entered  in  a  particiillor  book,  or  engrosswl; 
in  a  certain  hand  on  the  skins  of  a  particular  kind  of  beasts  ^-«^ 
but  it  has  been  written  down  good  national  law,  in  charactem: 
more  legible  than  ink  and  more  durable  than  parchment,  for  at 
least  these  hundred  and  forty  years^  to  go  back  no  further,^'--^- 
tiiat  a  sovereign  who  is  wealc  enough  and  wicked  enough  to^ 
oblige  a  people  to  take  the  trouble  of  ejecting  him  by  force,  has* 
bflx>ken  the  line  of  succession  for  himself  and  all  that  claim  td 
hold  of  him.  .  The  necessity  of  the  ejecting  power,  is  simple; 
matter  of  history.  Thirty  millions  in  France  are  at  this  moment 
holding  up  their  hands  and  declaring  to  its  truth;  and  though 
cm  ultra«rovalist  may  abnegate  their  right  to  have  any  thiiig  to» 
say  upoa  the  matter,  he  cannot  abnegate  the  historiced  fad  timt- 
they  hold  up  their  hands  and  say  so.  That  it  is  politic  that- the^ 
succession  should  be  preserved  in  all  but  the  extreme  oafie,-««^ 
will  never  prove  that  it  must  be  preserved  in  the  extreme  oasft 
too.  It  is  very  meet  and  right,  that  a  man  should  walk  the* 
streets  without  being  knocked  down ;  but  he  must  be  knockacL 
down,. if  he  proceeds  to  out  his  neighbours  throats.  The  argu-^ 
ment  is  not  transferable  from  the  general  rule  to  the  exception  ;. 
and  for  this  plain  cause,  that  the  reason  which  makes  the  rule, 
makes  the  exception  too.  Men  in  general  must  walk  the  streets 
in  qiiiebiesB,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  good  it  should 
be  so ;  but  a  man  who  tries  to  out  his  neighbours  throats,  must/ 
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lie  brought  to  ibe  ground  Uke  a  mad  do^>  for  the  sQlf-^sami  i:toiMHij 
that  it  19  necewicury  for  the  public  good  it  should  bo  so»  And  it 
mak^  very  little  difierence  whether  a  man  proceed&  to  cut  bi« 
neighbours  tihroata  HmpUcUer,  or  whether  he  saya  to  tfaem^ 
*  You  must  bottle  up  your  wordi«  your  thoughts ;  you  must  tibink 
as  I  think,  and  do  as  I  do ;  or  else  here  is  a  hue  of  well^-fed 
abl^*bodied  gentlemen,  who  shall  cut  your  throata  for  you  in 
the  newest  method  practised  in  the  army/  There  will  be^ 
difference  in  the  mode  of  acting  in  the  two  casea;  a  mad  dog 
vmy  be  bought  to  the  ground  with  a  butcher's  cleaver,  or  anjr 
Other  of  the  weapons  ^  nuburban  war,  and  the  other  recjuirea 
barrioadea  and  a  more  tedious  process ;  but  the  principle  is  the 
aame.  It  is  the  simple  right  of  self-defence,  which  men  will 
neither  be  fooled  out  of  tior  frightened  out  of,  that  acta  in  the 
two  cases  alike*  If  it  should  be  said  that  men  have  a  mania,  a 
pruritus^  for  ejecting  80Tereigns,-^it  might  be  asserted  with  a» 
much  show  of  truth>  that  they  have  a  mania  for  having  a  leg 
QUt  off  in  S4;,  Bartholomew's  HospitaL  The  process  of  ejection^ 
ii^  one  case  as  in  the  other,  is  a  troublesome  process,  an  awful 
process,,  which  men  never  undertake  nor  dream  of  tmdertaking^ 
pui.  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  keen  necessity*  'The  fallacy 
Aat-eayaihe  contrary,  is  one  that  only  shows  itself  in  company^ 
for  want'of  looking  tot  the  cloven  foot. 

c  tliei  Gralish  people  are  on  the  side  of  the  French  fievolution^ 
because  tbf^  have  the  legitimacy  of  their  own  'sovereign  to 
defends  and  because  they  have  no  intention  of  seeing  any  body 
lemdy^e  the  gentries  from  the  Horse  Ouards,  and  send  for  tM 
king  of  Sardinia.  Those  who  are  of .  this  opinion  say  Aye  i 
tbofie  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  say  No,  and  let  ua  aefi 
how  many  they  are.  If  :an  attempt  should  be  made  to  decry 
the  analogy  between  the  Revolutions,  it  will  oidy '  end  in 
Ifhowing  that  the  French  was  the  better  of  the  two.  There  wati 
the  very  awkward  circumstance  about  the  English  one^  that  it 
wma  iindeniably  brought  about  in  part,  by  the  help  of  certain 
regimeats  of  Dutch  Guards.  If  the  French  people  had  called 
in  the  Swiss  instead  of  the  king,  their  revolution  would  have 
Df^en  where  ours  was;  and  the  Swiss  r^imenta  added  to  the 
Potch,  give  the  difference  by  which  the  French  revolution  -  was 
bettw  than  the  English. 

It  appears  to  be  decided  that  there  is  io  be  no  direct  attempt 
<^n  the  part  of  the  arbitmry  sovereigns,  to  put  down  the  con^ 
tagipu  of  English  principles  ;  for  iSiglish  ttiey  may  be  called^ 
by  right  of  seniority^  though  there  is  no  denying  that  theii 
resuscitation  in  France  has  been  attended  with  a  spl^ndoutf 
yaatly  surpassing  any  thing  that  took  place  in  England.  The 
finj^iih :  rerolution  waa^  as  somebody  haii'  wuAiihf,^]^ium$di 
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useful,  but  not  glorious.  It  was  a  tame  affair,  as  far  as  related 
to  external  effect ;  but  it  had  one  great  good  quality,  it  was 
permanent.  It  may  perhaps  be  at  some  time  ^one  beyond,  asd 
so  may  a  niile-Btone ;  but  like  a  mile-stone,  it  will  not  retrograde, 
but  remain  a  mark  by  which  future  generations  will  calculate' 
their  progress. 

The  further  directions  in  which  every  person  must  feel  anxioua 
to  attempt  some  calculation  of  the  results,  are  in  its  effects  on 
France,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ifr  tlw 
revolution  ended  in  Frunce?  Gle»rly  not.  It  is  where  %  mati 
is,  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  has  his  day's  vtoAi 
before  him.  But  there  is  a  right  way  of  doing  this  day's  worki 
and  a  wrong;  and  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  in  thfe  way  of 
starting  fair  for  a  beginning.  France  baa  thrown  off  the  foreign 
conquest ;  for  herself  and  England  too.  M«n  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Channel  stand  up  free ;  and  the  Cossack  spear  can  no 
longer  be  held  out  in  terrorem,  at  Manchester,  or -at  Pariet 
But  Frenchmen  have  got  one  more  great  advantage ;  they  have 
the  arms  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  world  may  rest  per- 
suaded, that  they  will  not  be  induced  to  give  them  up.  ■  They 
will  not  be  led  away  by  the  Eaghah  journalists  who  provs/  that 
t-he  only  vray  to  be  safe,  is  to  subscribe  for  gunpowder  fiw 
blowing  out  our  own  braitis,  with  ilem  for  the  keep  of  a  manU^ 
light  the  same.  They  have  got  the  power,  and  they  will  keef> 
it ;  there  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  in  the  end,  they  will  have 
everything  their  own  way.  The  only  question  is,  whether  th^ 
will  go  quietly  about  the  operation,  or  not  quietly.  And'hero 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  men  have  arms  in  their 
hands,  they  must  attempt  to  perform  everything  byforceof 
arms.  Englishmen  have  weapons  of  no  mean  power,  attaicM<El 
by  nature  to  their  brachial  extremities  ;  and  yet  they  forego  the 
temptation  of  legislating  through  the  medium  of  pugiUatio 
combats,  because  they  know  tnere  are  other  ways  e^UoUy 
effectual,  and  which  save  a  large  amount  of  bloody  noses  voi  the 
process.  What  holds  good  of  these  weapons,  would  hold  of  taoiB 
dangerous  ones ;  in  fact  tlie  premium  would  only  be  the  greatar, 
on  paying  deferential  awe  to  the  inventions  of  voting  and  «lee- 
lion.  There  is  therefore  no  inherent  reason,  why  a  nation  with 
arms  in  its  hands,  should  not  agree  to  settle  its  affairs  by  the 
innoxious  processes  of  ballot  and  petition;  the  contrary 'as- 
sertion is  only  the  old  Tory  jingle,  about  '  an  armed  nati«a 
being  governed  hke  an  army.'  What  is  to  be  desired,  at 
least  on  this  side  the  water,  is,  that  if  the  French  com- 
munity is  not  content,  petitions  may  be  seen  pouring  into 
the  seat  of  government,  of  which  one  end  shall  be  within  the 
bartiera,  and  the  other  fit  Lyons  or  Bordeaux.    If  these  pro- 
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duce  no'.efFeot^  it  might  be  time  to  think  of  ^rther  operations  ; 
h^ttiU  t^t)>,the  subject  seems  to  be .  prematare.- :  It  is ' very 
Wfdt  ^aowtt-that  an.E^glish  ministry  cftmiot  stan4  ag»i))st  shot 
oC^this  kind;  axid  it  is  hard^to  conaeiyei-  tl^  in. t^e  existing 
state,  of  things^  a  French  on^  sJbould  haye  asy  afiviour  that  cto 
turn  it.  No  ministries  are  good  for  any  thmg>  JntiioBicaUyf 
tiierq  neyer  was-  a  good  one^  nor  ever  wiU-be^  Xbey  all  do 
pneotsely  what  they  caniiot  help ;  and  proyided  there  is  J^ot  the 
iDQfpul$ive  fprce  to  drive,  one- is. very  little  better  tlu^i  anddier.^ 
it  would  be;Sad  wasteof  time,  if  the  French  people  .\¥«^.  to  wait 
till  thay^got  a  good  ministry.  These  are  amoAg'thie  thifllts-^ 
atld  there  are  some — which  are  better.  upderstOc^  in  Bnslaad; 
Nol^y  h^e;  waits  for  a  good  ministry  ;  the  worst; will  ao  our 
\HaLBmeMs^ifwecanimlyf$(^it.^  The  French  people  will  be  to 
hhlme'if:tl>ey  bum  as  much  gujipowder  as  would  scare'  a  rookerjr; 
lEk:  the'  course  of  obtaining  every  thing  whidi  they  can  -agree 
aBiong  ibemselves :  to  y^ish  for.  There  is  no  doubt  that- the 
piooeas  fiiust  .go  a  long  way.  Other  nations,  and  BngUshmen 
m  p^riicular^  kok  to  mem  for  a  practical  declaratipn,  .^hat  all 
tfaiej^cts  of  a*  government  established  by  foreign  -fofce  are.  iton 
apmt{i  an4  of  oq. ay ailt  except  so  far  as  the  legitimate  govem.*- 
m^nt  iihall  see  a  fitness^  in  confirinirtg  the  existing  state  of 
tbingsw  There,  must  not  be  a  man  of  the  ancient  army^  who 
doe»  not  .find:  hioaself,  to  the  extent  of  what  human ' talent.  c)3kil 
deyise;  kiHhe  self-same  i^ank  and  place  that  he  would  have! 
peaupiedat  this  day,  if  he  had  never,  been  ousted^  by  tib^  ap^? 
pointeesof  the  foreigner.  There  must  be  nobody  led  to  battle 
byimen  wIk)  carry  ^e  coiburs  of  the  enemy  in  their  pockets^ 
and  wait  .only  for  an  opportu^ity  of  saorificmg  their  ibllow^rs« 
TlKe99i;?iftust  be  a  huge  extension ;  of  the  right  of  suffiage,  and 
a;iwit^«hrawing  of  all  pretended  apprehensions  that  the  repre- 
seiUiC^vBhail  ohM$e  a  man  too  young. or  too  old  to.  guard 
tbjiaijp, interests.  All  priests  who  will  nol^  sing.  ibA  salvtun  fac 
toi^aiaty  sutMstaintiye  the  community  may  chuse  ta>  add  to  it, 
inuikt  ;be  sent  to  teach  French  at  Englifiih  ^  boardii^g-SGhools^ 
That  all  these  things  and  many  more  must  be  done  in  the  end^ 
no^man  will  be  found  to  doubt;  but  there  is  no  occasion. to  mac 
the.^  \rtiole  by.  hurry «  The  recognitions.  VLxe  at  thia.  moment 
hardly  clear  d  the  shell ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  changes 
that -are  to  be^  that  -vfould  not  have  served,  the  eneniies  of 
Fraqqe  and  England  for  a  splendid  plea  to  hang  a  refusal  of 
recognt^n  on,  if  it  had  come  a  week  too  soon.  It  is<>lear 
enottgh^.that^the  intense,  feelings  of  a  nation  cannot  be  hushed 
into  repose  before  the  cold  demonstrations  of  policy ;  but  still, 
when  it  is  proved  that  great  ^vantage  has  arisen  already  from 
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H  putieulfltr  e(mne>  thcrro  mutl  be  8omeWher«  a  ohss  Of 
on  whom  the-fttgumetit  will  not  be  urged  without  effbot. 
r  But  tbou^h  there  may  be  reettouB  to  check  itupatieucle;  ii  dde¥ 
BOt  follow  uiftt  men  are  to  put  up  patiently  with  the  iBnal  Iofl» 
of  what  they  ought  to  have.  A  people  who  h^TO  just  thrown 
off  the  effeotB  of  fofeien  conqueet  by  force  of  arms>  are  neither 
to  be  deceived  nor  tnfted  with.  There  arc)  many  fadte,  of  more 
prbp^ly  ficw^A^  for  t^hich  it  iii  ttoeedingly  difficult  fo  aaiA^ 
any  jcmt  oaulse*  For  example,  Vhen  it  »  ndtorioua  that  nxi 
ttteniive  portion  of  the  French  el6otord  wAre  deprived  tf  their 
ettffiugei  within  a  few  years  by  the  ect  of  the  fofreigii  gOtiefn^ 
aMiit«^wbut  lifii^g  man  can  give  e  just  reason  for  tight  or' nim 
weeks  haviag  pcist,  tfnd  nothinjg  done  towiards  lindoittg  tins 
youngesi^bom  of  foreig^n  domination  ?  Or  when  the  sam%  agenttf 
of  the  foreigner  on  their  first  arrival  promised  to  remove  certain 
taxes  pecuharly  odious  to  the  community^  and  of  course  rmv^r 
did  ity'-^'that  nothiug  effectual  should  have  been  performed  to^ 
wards  meeting  the  complfeiints  of  the  community  on  this  point  T 
Or  more  ominous  stilly  that  nothing  should  have  been  done,  to 
satisfy  the  just  anxiety  of  the  pubuc,  to  know  how^long  it  is  to 
be  before  a  chamber  elected  under  the  guns  Of  the  foreign  dee* 
pots/  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  national  one»  Inferences  from  one 
countiv  to  another  may  be  liable  to  mistake ;  but  it  is  incon-* 
eeivable  to  Englishmen,  that  if  they  were  in  the  act  of  a  recovery 
Mke  that  of  Fmnce,  a  chamber  of  such  a  kind  tonld  laift  one^ 
weeki  after  the  cessation  of  the  paloable  necessity  for  using  it 
for  an  instrument  of  temporary  regulation.  They  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  hOv\^  it  c£in  be,  that  eitner  such  a  chamber,  if  it  has  no 
popular  member^  within  its  walls,  should  not  be  dissolred  by  the* 
loud  and  unanimous  display  of  public  opinion ;  or  that  its  po*^ 
puter  members,  if  there  are  any,  should  hot  estfeiblish  for  thehi*^ 
selves  ai  right  to  the  renewed  support  of  their  constituents,  by 
falsing  an  irresistible  vbice  themselyes.  Something  must  be 
done  on  these  points  within  a  few  weeks  ;  or  we  shall  have  more 
arrivals  at  our  initiagerie  in  England.  The  FriBnch  miniSterG^^ 
would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  Whigs ;  which  means  men  whose 
Object  is  to  do  the  most  they  can  fbr  themselves,  through  the 
medium  of  doing  the  least  they  can  for  the  community.  Wfev^MV 
theless  when  a  community  has  got  so  much  real  power  6b  the 
iPrenoh,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  community  if  every  thing  is  not 
done  which  it  desires.  Under  the  pressure  of  such  a  force,  the 
ministry  must  either  bend  or  break.  A  ministry  which  has  riof? 
yet  thought  of  taking  off  the  latest  shackles  laid  on  by  the 
Ueutenants  of  the  foreign  powers,  can  be  no  object  of  cohw 
ttiser^ioni  i^hatever  may  befall  it«  .    .    :      / 
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T6e  etfbcte  of  the  young  RevoIatioA  oh  the  rfeit  of  Uui  wodd; 
tre  ^ftsy  enough  to  cftlculate  in  the  gross;  though  it  would  b« 
lubour  thrown  i^way  to  sittempt  to  follow  them  in  detail*  Ae 
in  the  Roman  epigram,  '  ^ 

Dumradi,,  altera  harba^hk.  "      l  : 

It  ia  the  dti)6ck  come  at  last.  It  is  the^bneakingup  of  Ih^great 
£»st»  There  may  be  a  few  weeka  differencA  btttiireen,  fta  ogenM 
lion  iaOM  place  and  in  another^  but  it  will  reaohaJl  inibeendtf 
The.  people  everywhere  knc^fr  that  iheir  uauso  is.fvro&(..  t] 
their  enemies  a«e  defeated^  disgraoed». and  in^de  ffidioulcma  f-  e 
that  they  have  only  to  sit  still  like  passengers  after  a.atormvcmi 
wait  till  a  convenient  plank  is  put  out  for  them  to  lahd  ia.the 
hayen  where  they  would  be.  Spain  and  Poring  ate  miliiaJriiy 
eiit  off.;  every  day's  delay  in  those  quarters^  is  only  so  much'  wnfie 
security  for  things  being  done  effeotually  and  well/.  BAi 
gium  IS  a  sore  point;  but  it  will  all  be^  well  a  Iwelve* 
month  hence.  It  the  population  of  Belgium  shohld  be  .obf 
liged  to  succumb  for  the  pres^iti  any  attempt  of  the  .viotoni 
to  go  beyond  the  moderation  of  the  victorious,  party  in  Paris^ 
would-be  the  signal  for  free  Europe  to  present  itself  within  thi 
Belgian  flrontiers^  The  Dutchmen  will  not  be  .too  officious^ 
They  have  money-bags  that  will  be  bail  for  their  not  doins  any^ 
thing  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  remember^  Jf  there  would 
be  a  good  'skatihg^aeason  in. the  winter  that  approaohiM/  JS 
tney  hurt  a  single  Belgian^  he  shall  be  charged  in  the  till  when 
the  ctiiQB  cornea. .  The  world  is  looking  out .  for. .  somebedy 
to  read  a  moral  lesson  on;  and  the  unfortunate  Dubolmieti 
iri&  be  ground  to  powder,  if  they  put  theimselves  in.the  iiray 
of  the  great  machine*  If  they  trust  to  English  agshts^-^Wai 
there  ever  any  body  that  trusted  to  English  agents,,  and.was 
not  deceive  I  The  English  minister  is  on  the. point  of  being 
dsiven  to  take  refuge  in  the  popular  ranks  if  he  ^eads  tolpare*! 
san^  his  mmisteriai  existence ;  and  he  will  not  ask  th^  Bnglish 
people  to  go  to  wcuv  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  aidea*-dei 
oamp  on  .rarones.  Any  apprehensionr  of  interference  frotntho 
Englieh  Tories,  is  irrational  They  have  no  way  of  interfering! 
but -by  dispatching  a  force;  and  they  will  take.advice  .before 
fhay  determine  upon  that.  It  would  perhaps  be  in  the  end  oho 
of  the  happiest  events,  that  they  should  try;  for  the  soldiery 
would  return  with  their  heads  full  of  Belgian  girls  and  Bdgiaa 
principles,  and  the  last  state  of  those  Tories  would  be  worse 
than  the  first*  There  are  reports  of  the  appearance  o/ mental 
fjesetvation  in  the  recognitions  from. some  of  the  oontinei^tal 
powers.    If  sp,  the  apparition  of  a  coijf*  VTiirAila.  under  dui 
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hiiMlniiiMl  n<i|j  liiwiiiiU  fill*  Itliiiin.  liiid  imother  towards  Italy 
Hhli  ill**  iiililHtiiii  III  Hitrit  H|iitiiiMli  itiid  Portuguese  batallions  as 
III  M  \\\\\  ivi'iku  iiiiiv  III*  i'«iiivi«nii«iilly  InrUiconung,  would  be  very 
IiImIv  liMii'l  im  ^Oiiil.  hi.  Kili'lii'iior  wiiN  wont  to  entitle  a^ier- 
«ft.i,/»  I  1 1  HiiiiHlii  xwwVv^  iltlllrullirH.  nhr  will  be  answered  in  one 
uiMil.  '  PmIiuiiI  '  lli'i  Norllutrii  uiul  Souihorn  provinces  are  ripe 
|\«i  II  ihvialoh.  «ho  Ki|iutl  ol'  oluui|;(o  in  in  her  armies  and  among 
liiM  |i«Mtpti>,  \\\\\\  \\\vw  IX  Homooly  u  luniily  of  ouunence  that  hat 
Mi«l  «iiiiU0  loUtni*  i\\  oxiU  tor  opposition  to  the  existing  form  of 
lyo^i'iumiMU  V\\\\%>\  w\\A\  oiivunutuuoo«.  it  needs  no  gift  of 
piophi't*\  lo  Vuow,  how  lililoiiMo  Kussia  would  be  to  oppose 
\\w  «'\'iUu\v.vi\U  ol  o)\)Uo\si  iMuv^po,  uum^bin^  upon  Poland  wi& 
»«  «U^H^i^U\(  u^'^^  )iu««u%  xhxmUl  ):i^r  up  ov<>rv  ilun^:  she  has  takem 
l»\  i>N^\s  o*  l\>u^l  Km  i!>^*  l,wl  1>;\U*  vv::u;v\ .  'Vo  :?uoh  a  c^MigTi^iina- 
»*o\v  \\  \\\\y\s^\\\\  \s\s\xxAx\,  «hx'  p<v*{^lc  ot'  F-turlimi  WwMiii  : 
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the  people,  whom  they  trampled  on.  There  is  a  new  Holy 
Alliance^  in  which  they  are  the  wolves ;  but  the  wolves,  this 
tifiie,  who  are  to  be  muzzled  and  controlled. 

A  reasonable  object  of  curiosity,  at  least  in  Great  Brits^in,  is 
to  k^ow  what  precise  degree  of  connexion  existed  between  th^ 
ci'devants  of  France,  and  the  British  cal3inet  as  it  stood  at  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  change.  The  subject  would 
Lave  better  suited  a  precedmg  Article ;  and  ought,  but  for  a 
misa}iprehension,  to  have  appeared  under  the  same  authority 
with  other  fkcts  connected  with  the  events  of  Paris. 

The  Britigh  ministry  was  not  a  party  to  the  Ordonnances  in 
France ;  saving  only  the  possibiUty  of  a  personal  understanding 
between  individuals,  which  as  being  impossible  to  prove  or 
disprove,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  on  presumption.  The  con- 
nexion was  on  another  point ; — Greece.  The  British  ministry 
received  the  nomination  ofPolignac  with  delight;  because  on 
this  subject  it  found  him  an  ally.  The  cause  of  Greece  was 
hateful  to  the  Tory  aristocracy  ;  and  the  cause  of  Turkey  pro- 
portionably  dear.  The  previous  French  ministry  had  on  this 
point  been  in  the  highest  degree  intractable.  It  had  urged  the 
importance  of  making  Greece,  not  Turkey,  the  barrier  against 
Russia;  and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  the  Polignac 
ministry,  that  the  communications  between  the  two  cabinets  went 
on  with  ^ordinary  smoothness.  But  neither  was  Polignac  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  Ordonnances ;  they  originated  with 
the  individual  now  dethroned,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
spiritual  power.  A  debauchee  in  early  life,  he  had  the  usual 
anxiety  of  ancient  debauchees,  to  enter  heaven  under  the  lap- 
pets of  the  church  ;  and  the  church  displayed  its  usual  anxiety, 
to  make  its  darthly  market  by.  an  ancient  debauchee.  The  Ught 
thrown  on  the  character  of  George  the  Fourth  by  the  memories 

{ireserved  of  him  in  France,  is  by  no  means  favourable^  .  In  his 
atter  days.  He  was  an  admirer  of  despots  and  of  despotism.  His 
mind'hsfd  becbnie  right  legitimate;  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
gall  dnd  wormwood  to  him  ;  and  the  sentimeiits  .whicn  he  ex- 
pressed on  foreign  (]|uestions,  would  have  been  less  misplaced  in 
the  mouth  of  a  continental  roitelet,  than  of  the  splendid  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereignty  pf  the  British  people  as  expressed 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Brunswick  line. 
On  the  whole  there  have  probably  been  few  events  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  kings,  which  have  produced  a  more  marked 
effect  on  human  happiness,  than  the  accession  of  the  existing 
sovereign  to  the  British  throne. 

One  word  to  the  abettors  of  arbitrary  pow'er  in  England.  Let 
them  keep  a  clean  tongue  on  the  subject  of  republicanism.    To 
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hear  them*  it  might  be  supposed  that  republicanism  was  some 
strange  vice ;  instead  of  being,  like  heaven,  a  state  to  which  no 
objection  can  be  found  except  the  fear  that  we  are  not  good 
enough  for  it  ourselves.  There  is  no  policy  in  keeping  up  Uiis 
contest,  in  a  balanced  government  like  ours.  If  one  side  wttl 
hold  its  peace,  the  other  might. 


ERRATA. 
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«  In  the  article  on  Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  tbere  are  severtl 
typographical  errors,  the  sheets  having  been  inadvertently  printed  without  having 
passed  under  the  proper  revision.  The  following  corrections  are  the  most  es- 
sential : — 

Page  318,  line  81,  read  were  pretended. 

M      a       #    41,    #    State  Chvernmenti* 

0     321,     ,     21,     ,    y^mi/ votes. 

0    322,    0    24,    0    Figure  apart. 

0    323,    0    22,     0     frarden. 

0    325,    ,    11,    ,     1300  dollars  aimua//y. 

0    327,    0    21  of  the  notes,  read  1804. 

0       0      0    27         0  0    1787. 


0  328,  0      0 

0  329,  0    23 

0  332,  0     19 

0       0  ,35 


0  amwabie* 

0  specific  redeemng  taxes. 

0  their  roads,  police,  elections. 

0  to  the  exclusion  of  the  psetsdak'iti* 
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£  wart's  Biographical  Sketches.    Sva    lOs.M*  bds. 

Military  Remioiscences,  by  Colonel  Welsh.    3  vols.    8vo.    36s,  bds. 

DfeofMajorGeneral^SirT.ManfO,  ILC«l,lie.    Vol  3.    8vo.    16#. 

Payson's  Memoirs.    12mo.    0#.  bds. 

« 

lK>TANy# 

Mayoock's  Flora  Barbadeniis.    8vo«    !•#«  «!Mb« 
Loudon's  Hortus  Britaanicus.    Bvo.    31f«  bdS/ 
Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Batany*    9fO.    1fl#«  tkb« 
Sweet's  Hortus  Britannicus.    Royal  Bvo,    2h*  bds« 

CLASSICS* 

Thucydides,  Vol.  1.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloomfield.    9#.  6d»  bds. 

Herodotus  from  the  Text  of  Schwetghaeuser.    Vol.1,    dvo.    10#.  (W.  bds. 

Hermann  on  Greek  Metres,  abridged  and  translated  by  Seager.    8vo.    8«.  6d.  bds* 

COMMERCE. 

Cayley's  Commercial  Economy.    8vo.    7'*  8<f.  bds.   • 
Ellis's  British  Tariff.    1830^1.    12mo.    6s.  sewed.' 

EDUCATION. 

Fliigel's  German  Dictionary.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo«    40fk  bds* 
Jacotot's  System  of  Instruction*    Foolsoap*   9««  bds« 


524  tVorh  lately  pubUiked. 

Morrison's  Elements  of  Practictl  Arithmetic.    12mo.    39, 

The  Hundred  Weight  Fraction  Book,  by  J.  Gayner.    5i. 

The  New  First  Class  Book,  from  the  American  Edition.    St,  6d,  bd. 

Noireirs  Latin  Catechism.    18mo.    3s. 

Eton  Greek  Grammar,  translated  into  English  by  G.  N.  Wright.    12nio«  4«.  sheep. 

Burn's  Penmanship.    Oblong  4to.    I2s.  sewed. 

Whiting's  Description  and  Use  of  the  Globes.    12mo.    4s.  sheep. 

Williams'  Parents  Catechism.    18mo.    2s.  GtL  sheep. 

Drawing  Made  Easy.    18mo.    lOs,  6d.  bds. 

Anthologie  Fran^aise,  with  Notes  for  Schools.    Foolscap.    6s.  6d.  bds. 

De  La  Claverie's  Models  of  French  Conversations.    12mo.    6s.  bds. 


FINE  ARTS. 

Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waverly  Novels.    Parts  IV.  V.    4s,    India.    7r. 
Fifty-six  Engravings  Illustrative  of  Italy,  by  S.  Rogers.    Imperial  4tD.     Prooft^ 

62s,  6d.    India,  73s,  6d.    Before  the  letters,  84«. 
Fusell's  Lectures  on  Painting.    2nd  Series.    4to.    2\s.  bds. 
Twelve  Designs  for  the  Costume  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  IIL    4to.     Cdoor* 

ed.    25s. 
Pinelli's  Carnival  of  Rome.    1830.    4to.    10«.  6d. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  Works,  containing  312  engravings.    4  vols.    Folio*     Priotik 

of  42.    Proofs,  «f  63. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Laurent's  Ancient  Geography.    8vo.    14«.  bds. 

Pinnock's  Geography  of  the  British  Empire.    18mo.    5s,  sheep. 


GEOLOGY. 

De  la  Beche's  Geological  Phenomena.    4to.    42j.  bds. 
Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology.    Vol.  1.    8vo.    \5s,  bds. 

HISTORY. 

Hone's  History  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830.    8vo.    2^.  6d.  sewed. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Garde's  Law  of  Evidence.    12mo.    68,  bds. 

Burke's  Laws  and  Government  of  Rome.    8vo.    10«.  6d.  bds. 

PetersdorPs  I^aw  Student's  Common-Place  Book.    4to.    18«.  bds. 

Lee,  on  Parish  Appeals. '   12mo.    8«.  bds. 

Pocket  Dictionary  on  the  Law  of  Elections.     12mo.    Ss.  bds. 

Woolrych's  Law  of  Sewers.    8vo.     168.  bds. 

Steer's  Parish  Law.    Royal  8vo.    2U.  bds. 

The  Pocket  Lawyer.    12mo.    68.  bds. 

Petersdorf 's  Reports.    Vol.  14.    Royal  8vo.    31*.  6d*  bds* 

Parke's  American  Law.    8vo.     12^.  bdt«. 

Sugden's  Acts,  by  Jemmett.    12mo.    5s.  bds. 

Rumsey's  Wycombe  Corporation  Case.    8vo.    \2s,  bds. 

Greenwood's  New  Forgery  Act  Statutes.    12mo.    8*.  bds 

Butt,  on  County  Contested  Elections.    10«.  6d.  bds. 

Finelly,  on  Elections.  .  12mo.    14*.  bds. 

Bayley,  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  &c.    \6s,  bds. 


Wm-ks  lately  pubUskeA  £86 


MATHEMATICS. 


fc        ■ 


The  First  Book  of  Euclid's  Elemento ;  with  the  removal  of  Aziomf^  and  neir  Theory 

of  Parallel  Lines.    3rd  Edition.    8vo.     U.  6d,    sewed. 
Jamieson's  Elements  of  Algebra.    8vo.    7'.  bds. 

MECHANICS. 

Bell's  Universal  Mechanism.    12mo.    2«.  6d,  bds. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Macbraire's  Medical  Nosology.    12mo.    5s,  bds. 

Murray,  on  Hydrophobia.    12mo.    4s,  bds. 

Spiilan's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopseias.    12mo*    6f.  bds. 

Hunter,  on  Harrowgate  Waters.    12mo.    3s,  bds. 

Willcock's  Laws  of  the  Medical  Profession.    }&s,  bds. 

Murray,  on  Consumption.    12mo.    6s,  bds* 

Hogg*8  Chemical  and  Medical  Tables.    Folk).    4s»  6d.  sewed. 

Bromhead's  Medical  Assistant.    4s.  cloth. 

Concise  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures.    18mo.    4s*  6d*  bdc. 

Fearn,  on  Cerebral  Vision.    8vo.    6s,  bds. 

Abemetby's  Lectures.    I4s, 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Lectures.    Ss,  6d, 

Sir  Everard  Home,  on  Tumours.    Bto.    5s,  bds. 

Jewel,  on  Leucorrhcea.    Bvo.    5s.  bds. 

Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Bones.    18mo.    2s,  sewed. 

Gaunal,  on  Chlorine  in  Consumption,  by  Potter.    Bva    4s.  bds. 

Lawrence,  on  the  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    Bvo.    12^.  bds. 

Economy  of  the  Mouth  and  Teeth.    IBma    4s,  bds. 

Elliotson,  on  the  Heart.    Folio.    2U.  sewed. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Annual  Register,  1829.    8vo.    16«.  bds. 

Mac  Neill,  on  the  Jews.    7s,  bds. 

Holroyd,  on  P&tents  and  Inventions.    8vo2    ]Otf.  6d,  bds* 

Dublin  University  Examinations.    Bvo.    8««  bds. 

Juvenile  Rambles.    IBmo.    2s.  half-bound. 

The  British  Merchant's  Assistant,  by  C.  Green.    Royal  Bvo.    3U.  6d  b^s. 

Addis*8  Theory  of  Prophecy.    Bvo.    I2s»  cloth. 

The  Family  Album.    ]8mo.    6s,  hds, 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.    Vols.  8,  9, 10.    Foolscap,    fid  bds.  each. 

Chamber's  Book  of  Scotland.    Bvo.    9s.  bds. 

Cabinet  Album.    Bvo.    lOs,  bds* 

Juvenile  Library.    Vols.  I,  2.    IBmo.    4s.  bds.  each. 

Family  Classical  Library.    Vols.  7, 8,  9.    IBmo.    4s,  6d.  bds.  each. 

Constable's  Miscellany.    Vols.  56,  57,    IBmo.    Ss.  6d.  bds*  each. 

Thomson's  Rules  for  Sad  Horsemen.    12mo.    3s.  6d*  bds. 

The  Young  Baronet.    ISmo.    2s.  half-bound. 

Francoeur's  Hydrostatics.    Bvo.    58,  6d, 

Murray's  Treatise  on  Atmospheric  Electricity.    12mo.    6s*  bds. 

Colonel  Light,  on  the  Poor.    68,  cloth. 

The  Protestant  Rector.    IBmo.    2s,  6d.  bds. 

Booker's  Tributes  to  the  "DesA,    12mo.    3s,  bds. 

Dissection  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.    12mo.    10^,  6d,  bds. 

Johnson's  Essays,  with  Remarks  on  Composition.    12mo.    5s%  6dh  s« 

Glenrock  Sunday  School.    12mo.    5s%  bds* 


SM  Worh  kaefy  publkhid. 

Libranr  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Optics.    8yo.    Am,  Sd.  bds. 

Burridge's  Budget  of  Tnitb.    ft,  6d.  bds.. 

Mason's  Help  to  Knowledge.    ISino.    3s,  6d, 

Channlng's  Works.    Ronftffo,    14f.  bds. 

Mansart's  Lyc^e,  &c.    ISaio.    £#•  bds. 

Taylor's  little  Library.    VoL  8.    Square  13iM.    3f«  M.  doth. 

Soame's  Bampton  Lectures,  1830.    8yo.    13«.  bds. 

The  Friend  of  Australia.    Plates  and  Maps*    8vo.    16«.  bds* 

Wakefield's  Variety.    5s.  6d. 

Morning  Walks,  or  Steps  to  the  Studjr  of  Mineralogy.    6#. 

Campbell's  Dictionary  of  Miliurr  Science.     8to.    10».  6<f.  bds. 

Sillery's  Essay  on  the  Creation  of  the  Universe.    Bvo.    3«.  Sd,  bds. 

Bishop  Sandford's  Remains.    2  vols.    8vo.    2ls»  bds. 

Short  Narratives,  by  the  Author  of  the  <^  Last  Day  of  the  Week."     lBmo«    2s,  Bd 

half-bound.  •      • 

Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  Memoir  of  the  Commencement  of  the  PeninsuUr  War>   6w 

9s*  bds. 
Northcote's  Conversations^  by  Hailitt.    8vo.    I0s,6d*  bds. 
National  Library.    Vol.  1.    Gait's  life  of  Byron.    18imK    ^«  cloth* 
Child's  Own  Book.    Square  ISmo.    7s,  Qd,  bds. 
Gunter's  Confectioner's  Oracle.    18mo.    is.  6d.  bds. 
Pttrke*s  Musical  Memoirs.    2  vols.    Post  Svtf.    l&r.  bds 
The  Friends,  &c«    18mo.    3«.  Bd.  bds. 
In&nt's  Own  Book.    12mOb    Ss.  Bd.  half-bound* 
Chatfield's  Measurer.    Royal  8vo.    8«.  bds. 
Walks  about  Town.     ISmo.    \s.  sewed. 
Whole  Art  of  Dress.    IBmo.    i)«.  bds. 

Mendham's  Literary  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome     8vo.    lOfa  Bd*  bds* 
Brenan*s  Utility  of  Latin.    ISmo;    2f.  Bd*  bds. 
The  Child's  Own  Drawing  Book.    6# 
France  in  1829-30,  by  Lady  Morgan.    2  vols,    Bvo     31«  Bd* 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Strutt's  Sylva  Britannica.    Imperial  Bvo.    BZs.  bds. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  with  additions.    Bs.  Bd. 
Woodward's  British  Organic  Remains.    Bvo.    58,  bds. 
Brown's  Anecdotes  of  Horses.    12mo.    9#.  bds* 


NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCESj 

Ingram's  Matilda.    Bvo.    12«.  bds. 

Southennan,  by  J.  Gait.    3  vols.    Post  Bvo.    31.  Bd*  bds. 

The  Templars.    3  vols.    Post  Bvo.    27*.  bds. 

Dependence,  by  the  Author  of"  Little  Sophy."    Crown  Bvo.    7*»  bds. 

Doyle's  Irish  Cottages.    12m0>    2*.  6^.  cloth. 

O'Donoglme,  Prince  of  Killarney.    12mo.     6«.  cloth. 

The  Outcast;  a  Story  of  the  Modern  Reformation.    2  vols.     12mo.  5s, 

Norrington,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Peer.    2  vols.     Post  Bvo.     1 2*.  bds. 

Clarence  ;  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times.    3  vols,  foolscap.    21*.  bds. 

The  Foreign  Exclusives.    3  vols.     12mo.    21«.  bds. 

Journal   of  the   Heart,  edited  by  the  Authoress  of  <^  Flirtation*"      Post  8vo» 

]  0*.  Bd*  bds. 
Talbot's  Legendary  Tales.    Foolscap. .  B*.  Bd,  bds. 
Midsummer  Medley  for  1830.    2  vols.    Foolscap  Bvo.     14*.  bds 
The  Suttee.    3  vols.     18*. 

Separation,  by  Lady  Chariotte  Bury.    3  vols.    Post  Bvo*    27#«  bdst 
Pe  L'Orme.    3  vols*    Post  Bvo.    3U.  Bd*  bds. 


TFbrAi  latefy  publUhii.  £27 

Fiiascati's  $  or,  Scenes  in  Paris.    3  vols.    Post  8to*    278.  bds. 
St.  James's,  by  E.  Best.    2  vols.    Crovm  8vo.    21«.  bds, 
The  Alexandrians,  an  Egyptian  Tale.    2  vols.    12mo.    llf««  bds. 
Camden,  a  Tale  of  the  South.    3  vols.    I6s,  6d,  bds. 

POETRY  AND  PLAYS. 

•  «  *  • 

Original  Poems,  by  T.  M<Bean.    12mo.    7«.  6A  bds. 
Albam  VerseiT/byClMH.  Lamb.    Ciowiidvo.    7«*.bdi* 

The  Moral  Muse,  by  E.  Price.    12nK>.    7«*  bds, 

Aldine  Poets.    Vol.  n.  til.  IV.    Foolscap.    69.  bOt. 

Heman's  Songs  of  the  Affections.    12mo«    7'*  bds*   • 

The  Real  DeviPs  Walk.    2;.  sewed. 

Tenn^n*s  Poems.    5s,  bds. 

Monsieur  Mallet.    \s,  sewed. 

Reade*8  Revolt  of  the  Angels.    Demy  8'vo.    9s.  bds. 

Bum's  Address  to  the  Deil,  with  engravings.    Post  8vo.   .3s.  6d.  tewdd. 

Brighton,  a  Comic  Sketch.    J8mo.    1«.  sewed. 

Bernard's  Retrospeittiona  of  the  Stage«    2  vols.    P0tt8vo.    18#«  bds. 

Bombastes  Furioso,  with  Designs  byCruikshank.    18mo.    Is,  6d.  sewed*. 

Bojardo  ed  Ariosto,  di  Pannizzi.    Vol.  II.    8vo.    12«. 

Monsieur  Nongtonspaw,  Engravings  by  Cruikshank.    I8mo.    Is,  sewed. 

Byron's  Cain,  with  Notes  b^  Harding  Grant.    Crown  8vo.    10s,  6d,  bds. 

Hewitt's  Poems,  Antediluvian  Sketches.    Foolscap.    5s,  bds. 

Dickenson's  Mamluk.    8vo.    7«.  6d,  bds. 

Aird's  Captive  of  Fez.    12mo.    6s,  bds. 

Devotional  Sonnets.    18mo.    4s,  bds. 

POLEMICS. 

Vincent's  Sermons.    ]2mo.    6«.  bds. 

Grant's  Lectures  on  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Douglas's  Errors  in  Religion.    Bvo.    Bs,  bds. 

Baxter's  Works.    23  vols.    8vo.    J2/.  12«.  bds. 

Christian's  Appeal.    12mo.    2«.  6d.  bds. 

Hughes'  Divines.    Vol.  II.  III.  IV.    12mo.    7s.  6d.  bds.  each. 

Russell's  Discourses  on  the  Millenium,  &c.    12mo.    3s.  6d,  cloth. 

Wilson's  Questions  on  St.  Luke.    12mo.    3s,  6d.  sewed. 

Berington  and  Kirk's  Faith  of  the  Catholics.    8vo.    12s,  bds. 

The  Psalmist.    24mo.    4s.  cjoth. 

Borthwick  on  the  Second  Advent.    12mo.    38,  6d,  bds. 

Jenour's  Isaiah.    Vol.11.    Bvo.     125.  bds. 

The  Pulpit    Vol.  XIV.    Is,  ed.  bds. 

Wilson's  Questions  on  St.  Mark.    12mo.    3s.  6d.  sewed. 

Do.  Do.  St.  John.  38. 6d.    do. 

Slade's  Prayers.    J2mo.    3s.  6d. 
Fenn's  Sermons.    8vo.    ds,  bds. 

Topham's  Manual  of  Prayers.    18mo.    U.  sheep.     1«.  6<f.  roan. 
Easy  and  Familiar  Sermons  for  Children,  by  a  Lady.    18mo.    3s.  bds. 
Rev.  J.  Hordem's  Sermons.    8vo.    5s.  bds. 
Rev.  John  Miller's  Sermons.    8vo.    I2s,  bds. 
Brown's  Bible.    45s, 

POLITICS. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.    Vol,  XXIII.    Royal  8vo.    30s,  bds.    33*.  6d, 

half-bound. 
Lectures  on  British  Colonial  Slavery,  by  the  Rev.  Beiuamin  Godwin.  8vo.  pp.  272. 

5s.  sewed. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


Journal  of  ■  Tour  by  Juan  dc  Vegi 
Stewart's  Journal    of  a   Mislian 

3i.6J.  bdl- 
Mrs.  Colonel  Elwood's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  overland  to  Indi 

platei.    30t.  bds. 
Aieunder's  Travels  to  tbe  Seat  of  War  io  the  East,  Sec.    S  vols.      Svo. 
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